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PREFACE 


The third volume of the present series was published in 1940. 
The manuscript of the fourth volume was largely ready at that 
time and it would have been possible to send it for publication at 
least by 1942. But the second world-war commenced in 1939 and 
although the Cambridge University Press was prepared to accept 
the manuscript even during war-time, the despatch of the manu- 
script from Calcutta to Cambridge and the transmission of proofs 
to and fro between England and India appeared to me to be too 
risky. In 1945, after retiring from the Chair of Philosophy in the 
Calcutta University, I came to England. But shortly after my arrival 
here I fell ill, and it was during this period of illness that I revised 
the manuscript and offered it to the University Press. This explains 
the unexpected delay between the publication of the third volume 
and the present one. The promises held out in the preface to the 
third volume, regarding the subjects to be treated in the present 
volume, have been faithfully carried out. But I am not equally 
confident now about the prospects of bringing out the fifth volume. 
I am growing in age and have been in failing health for long years. 
The physical and mental strain of preparing a work of this nature 
and of seeing it through the Press is considerable, and I do not 
know if I shall be able to stand such a strain in future. But I am 
still collecting the materials for the fifth volume and hope that I 
may be able to see it published in my life-time. 

The present volume deals with the philosophy of the Bhdgavata^' 
purdnay the philosophy of Madhva and his followers, the philosophy 
of Vallabha and the philosophy of the Gaudiya school of Vaisnavism. 
So far as I know, nothing important has yet been published on the 
philosophy of the Bhdgavata-purdna and that of Vallabha. Two 
important works by Mr Nagaraja Sarma of Madras and by Professor 
Helmuth von Glasenapp on the philosophy of Madhva have been 
published in EngHsh and German respectively. But so far nothing 
has appeared about the philosophy of the great teachers of the 
Madhva school such as Jaya-lirtha and Vyasa-tirtha. Very little is 
known about the great controversy between the eminent followers 
of the Madhva school of thought and of the foUowers of the 
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Sankara school of Vedanta. In my opinion Jaya-tirtha and Vyaaa- 
tirtha present the highest dialectical skill in Indian thought. There 
is a general belief amongst many that monism of Sankara presents 
the final phase of Indian thought. The realistic and dualistic 
thought of the Samkhya and th.t yoga had undergone a compromise 
with monism both in the Puranas and in the hands of the later 
writers. But the readers of the present volume who will be intro- 
duced to the philosophy of Jaya-tirtha and particularly of Vyasa- 
tirtha will realize the strength and uncompromising impressiveness 
of the dualistic position. The logical skill and depth of acute 
dialectical thinking shown by Vyasa-tirtha stands almost unrivalled 
in the whole field of Indian thought. Much more could have been 
written on the system of Madhva logic as explained in the Tarka- 
tandava of Vyasa-tirtha. In this great work Vyasa-tirtha has 
challenged almost every logical definition that appears in the 
Tatt^a-cintdmani of Gafigesa, which forms the bed-rock of the new 
school of Nyaya logic. But this could have been properly done 
only in a separate work on the Madhva logic. Of the controversy 
between the monists of the Sankara school and the dualists of the 
Madhva school, most people are ignorant of the Madhva side of 
the case, though there are many who may be familiar with the 
monistic point of view. It is hoped that the treatment of the 
philosophy of Madhva and his followers undertaken in the present 
volume will give new light to students of Indian thought and 
will present many new aspects of dialectical logic hitherto undis- 
covered in Indian or European thought. 

The treatment of the philosophy of Vallabha which is called 
vistiddhadvaita or pure monism, presents a new aspect of monism 
and also gives us a philosophical analysis of the emotion of devotion. 
Though readers of Indian philosophy may be familiar with the 
name of Vallabha, there are but few who are acquainted with the 
important contributions of the members of his school. 

I have not devoted much space to the philosophy of the 
Bhdgamta-purdna. Much of its philosophical views had already 
been anticipated in the treatment of the Samkhya, yoga and the 
Vedanta. As regards the position of God and His relation to the 
world the outlook of the Bhdgamta-purdna is rather ambiguous. 
The Bhdgavata-purdna has therefore been referred to for support 
by the Madhvas, Vallabhas and thinkers of the Gaudiya school. 
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The Gaudiya school seems to make the Bhdgavata-purdna the 
fundamental source of its inspiration. 

The chief exponent of the Gaudiya school of thought is Caitanya. 
He, however, was a religious devotee and very little is known of his 
teachings. He did not produce any literary or philosophical work. 
But there were some excellent men of letters and philosophers 
among his disciples and their disciples. The treatment of the 
Gaudiya school of Vaisnavism thus gives a brief exposition of the 
views of Rupa Gosvami, Jiva Gosvami and Baladeva Vidyabhusana. 
Dr S. K. De has contributed a number of important articles on the 
position of Jiva Gosvami, though it does not seem that he cared 
to put an emphasis on the philosophical perspective. 

In writing the present volume I have been able to use the huge 
amount of published materials in Sanskrit as well as a number of 
rare manuscripts which I collected from South India on my 
journeys there on various occasions. 

My best thanks are due to my old friend, Dr F. W. Thomas, 
who, in spite of his advanced age and many important pre- 
occupations, took the trouble to revise some portions of the manu- 
script and of revising and correcting the proofs, with so much care 
and industry. But for his help the imperfections of the present 
work would have been much greater. I also have to thank Dr E. J. 
Thomas for the many occasional helps that I received from him 
from the time of the first inception of the present series.^ My best 
thanks are also due to my wife, Mrs Surama Dasgupta, M.A., 
Ph.D. (Cal. et Cantab), Sastri, for the constant help that I received 
from her in the writing of the book and also in many other works 
connected with its publication. I am also grateful to Dr Satindra 
Kumar Mukherjee, M.A., Ph.D., my former pupil, for the help 
that I received from him when I was preparing the manuscript 
some years ago. I wish also to thank the Syndics of the University 
Press for undertaking the publication of this volume at a time when 
the Press was handicapped by heavy pressure of work, and by 
great difficulties of production. 

SURENDRANATH DASGUPTA 

Trinity College^ Cambridge 
August t 1948 
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CHAPTER XXIV 

THE BHiGAVATA-PURANA 
The Bhagavata-purana. 

The Bhdgavata^pumna shares with the Bhagavad-gltd a unique 
position in the devotional literature of India. It cannot however 
claim the same antiquity: before the tenth century A.D. no references 
to it have been discovered by the present writer. Even Ramanuja 
(born in a.d. 1017) had not mentioned its name or made any 
quotations from it. But by the time of Madhva the work had become 
famous: one of the principal works of Madhva (thirteenth century 
A.D.) is called the Bhdgavata-tdtparya^ in which he deals with the 
principal ideas of the Bhdgavata-purdna^ and lays emphasis on 
them so far as they support his views. The thoughts of the 
Bhdgavata-purdna are loftily poetic, but the style is more 
difficult. The present writer is of opinion that it must have been 
composed by a Southerner, as it makes references to the Alvars, 
who have probably never been referred to by any writer in Northern 
or Upper India. The Bhdgavata-purdnay however, was so much 
appreciated that immediately commentaries were written upon it. 
Some of these commentaries are : 

Amrta-ranginl^ Atmapriyd^ Krsna-’padt, Caitanya-candrika^Jaya- 
mangold^ Tattva-pradipikd, Tdtparya-^candrikd^ T dtpary a-dtpikd^ 
Bhagavallild-cintdmani^ Rasa-manjart^ Sukapaksiyd Prabodhim^ a 
tikd by Janardana Bhatta, a tikd by Narahari, Prakdsa by Srinivasa, 
Tattva-dipika by Kalyana Raya, a tikd by Krsna Bhatta, a tikd by 
Kaura Sadhu, ^‘tikd by Gopala Cakravarti, Anvaya-bodhinl by 
Cudamani Cakravarti, Bhdva-prakdsikd by Narasimhacarya, a tikd 
by Yadupati, Subodhini by Vallabhacarya, Pada-ratnamli by 
Vijayadhvaja-tirtha, a tikd by Vitthala Diksita, Sdrdrtha-dariim by 
Visvanatha Cakravarti, a tikd by Visnusvamin, Bhdgavata-candrikd 
by Viraraghava, Bhdvdrtha-dlpikd by Sivarama, Bhdvdrtha-dlpikd 
by Sridhara-svami, Sneha-puram by Kesavadasa, a tikd by Srivasa- 
carya, a tikd by Satyabhinava-tirtha, a tikd by Sudar^ana Suri, 
a tikd by Braja-bhusana, Bhdgavata-purdndrka--prabhd by Hari- 
bhanu, Bhdgavata--purdna-prathama’-sloka-tlkd by Jayarama and 


xnv 


X 
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Madhusudana Sarasvati, Pancama-skandha-tikd by Vallabhacarya, 
by Balakrsna Yati, by Sanatana Gosvami, 

Budharanjinl by Vasudeva, Nibandha-prakdsa by Vitthala Diksita, 
Anukmmanikd by Vallabhacarya, Ekadasa-skandha-tatparya-cand- 
rikd by Brahmananda, Anukmmanikd by Vopadeva. Mauy other 
works also have been written on the diverse subjects of the 
Bhdgavata-purdna and some have also summarized it. Some of 
these works are by Ramananda-tirtha, Priyadasa, Visve^vara, 
Purusottama, Srinatha, Vrndavana Gosvami, Visnu Puri and 
Sanatana. 

Dharma. 

The word dharma^ ordinarily translated as “religion*’ or 
“virtue,” is used in very different senses in the different schools 
and religious traditions of Indian thought. It will be useful to deal 
with some of the more important of these notions before the reader 
is introduced to the notion of dharma as explained in the Bhdgavata- 
purdna. The Mmdmd-sutra begins with an enquiry regarding the 
nature of dharma^ and defines it as that good which is determinable 
only by the Vedic commands.^ According to Sahara’s and 
Kumarila’s interpretation, the good that is called dharma means 
the Vedic sacrifices that lead to good results — ^the attainment of 
Heaven and the like. The fact that the Vedic sacrifices may bring 
about desirable results of various kinds can neither be perceived 
by the senses nor inferred from other known data: it can be known 
only from the testimony of the Vedic commands and directions. 
Dharma^ therefore, means both the good results attainable by the 
Vedic sacrifices and the sacrifices themselves, and, as such, it 
is determinable only by the Vedic injunctions. Desirable results 
which are attained by rational and prudent actions are not dharma: 
for by definition dharma means only those desirable results which 
are attainable by operations which are performed strictly in ac- 
cordance with Vedic injunctions. But in the Vedas are described 
various kinds of sacrifices by the performance of which one may 
take revenge on his enemies by destroying them or causing grievous 
injuries of various kinds to them, but action causing injury to any 
fellow-being is undesirable, and such action cannot be dharma, 

^ cthato dharma-jijnasd. Mirndinsd-sutra^ I. i. i. 
codand-lak^ano^rtho dharmah. Ibid. i. i. 2, 
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Dharma in this sense has nothing to do with God, or with ordinary 
or customary morality, or any kind of mystical or religious fervour 
as we understand it now. It simply means Vedic rituals and the 
good results that are supposed to follow from their performances ; 
it has but little religious or moral application ; and such a dharma 
can only be known through scriptural injunctions^. It contains 
however just a little germ of the idea of non-injury, inasmuch as the 
performance of rituals for injuring others is not included within its 
content. Dharma also definitely rules out all kinds of emotion, 
mystic feeling, and exercise of intellect or thought of any descrip- 
tion, and merely presupposes a strict loyalty to external scriptural 
commands; there is not the slightest trace here of any internal 
spiritual law, or rational will, or loyalty to God’s will. The scrip- 
tural command however is categorically imperative in some cases, 
whereas in others it is only conditionally imperative, i.e. conditioned 
by one’s desire for certain good things. Kumarila, in interpreting 
this idea, says that any substance {dravya)^ action (kriya) or quality 
(guna) which may be utilized to produce happiness, by a particular 
kind of manipulation of them in accordance with Vedic commands, 
is called dharma^. Though these substances, qualities etc. may be 
perceived by the senses yet the fact that their manipulation in a 
particular ritualistic manner will produce happiness for the per- 

1 ya eva sreyas-karahy sa eva dharma^iahdena ucyate; katham avagamyatam; 
yo hi ydgam anuti^thatiy tarn dhdrmika iti samdcak^ate; yasca yasya kartd sa tena 
vyapadisyate; yatha pdvakahy Idvaka iti. tena yah purusam nihsreyasena samyu^ 
naktiy sa dharma-sahdena ucyate .. .koWthah — yo nihsreyasdya jyotistomadik. 
Wnarthah — yah pratyavdydyah. Sahara-hhd^a on Mimdrnsd-sutray i. i. 2. 

PrabhSkara however gives a different interpretation of this rule, and suggests 
that it means that every mandate of the Vedas is always binding, and is called 
dharma even when by following it we may be led to actions which are injurious 
to other people : 

tatah sarvasya veddrthasya kdryatvam arthatvam ca vidhlyata iti syenddi^ 
niyogdndm api arthatvam sydt. 

Sastra-dlpikdy p. 17, Nirnaya-sagara Press, Bombay, 1915. 
KumSrila, further interpreting it, says that an action (performed according to the 
Vedic commands) which produces happiness and does not immediately or 
remotely produce unhappiness is called dharma. 

^ phalam tdvad adharmd^sya syenadeh sampradhdryate , 

yadd yene§ta-“siddhih sydd arm^thdndtmhandhinl 
tasya dharmatvam ucyeta tatah iyenddi-varjanam 
yadd tu codand-gamyah kdrydkdrydnapeksayd 
dharmah prdti-mmittam sydt tadd syene*pi dharmatd 
yadd tvaprlti-hetur yah sdksdd vyavahito*pi vd 
sd*dharmcd codandtah sydt tadd iyerw^py adharmatd. 

Sloka-vdrttikay on sUtra 2, iloka 270-273. 
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former can be known only by Vedic injunctions ; and it is only with 
regard to this knowledge that the dharma is dependent on the 
Vedas Doing an injury to one’s enemy may immediately give one 
happiness, but by its nature it is bound to produce unhappiness in 
the future, since it is prohibited by the Vedic injunctions. [But 
injury to the life of animals in the performance of sacrifices does 
not produce any sin, and must be regarded as being included 
within dharma^ 

On the other hand, there are actions performed with the motive 
of injuring one’s enemies, which are not commanded by the Vedas, 
but the methods of whose performance are described in the Vedas 
only in the case of those who are actuated by such bad motives ; 
these actions alone are called adharma. Thus not all injury to life 
is regarded as sinful, but only such as is prohibited by the Vedas: 
whereas those injuries that are recommended by the Vedas are not 
to be regarded as sin {adharma) but as virtue {dharma). By nature 
there are certain powers abiding in certain substances, actions or 
qualities which make them sinful or virtuous, but which are sinful 
and which can only be known by the dictates of the scriptures^. 
Dharma and adharma are thus objective characters of things, 
actions, etc., the nature of which is only revealed by the scriptures. 
It has already been noted above that Prabhakara gave an 
entirely different meaning of dharma. With him dharma means 
the transcendental product {apurvd) of the performance of 
Vedic rituals which remains in existence long after the action is 
completed and produces the proper good and bad eflFects at the 
proper time^. 

The literature is supposed to have the Vedas as its sources, 
and therefore it is to be regarded as authoritative ; even when its 
contents cannot be traced in the Vedas it is inferred that such Vedic 

^ dravya--kriyd’‘gunddtndm dharmatvam sthdpayisyate 

te§dm aindriyakatve'pi na tddrupyet^a dharmatd 
sreydh-sddhanatd hy esdm nityam veddt pr ally ate 
tadrupyena ca dharmatvam tasmdn nendriya-gocaraJi. 

Sloka’-vdrttikaf siitra 2. 13, 14. 
dharmddharmdrthibhir nityam mrgyau vtdhi-nisedhakau 
kvacid asyd nisiddhatvdc chaktih sdstrena bodhita. . . 
vidyamand hi kathyante saktayo dravya-’karmai^dm 
tad eva cedant karmeti idstram evdnudhdvatd. 

Ibid. ^49, 251. 

na hi jyoti§toTnddi~ydgasydpi dharmatvam astiy apUrvasya dharmatvd” 
bkyupagamdt. Sastra^dtpika, p. 33, Bombay, 1915. 
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texts must have existed^. It is only when the smrti is directly 
contradicted by the Vedas in any particular injunction or statement 
of fact that the former is to be regarded as invalid. The smrti works 
are therefore generally regarded as a continuation of the Vedas, 
though as a matter of fact the smrti works, written at different times 
at a later age, introduce many new concepts and many new ideals ; 
in some^ of the smrtis^ however, the teachings of the Purdnas and 
Smrtis are regarded as possessing a lower status than those of the 
Vedas On the relation of the Smrtis and the Vedas there are at 
least two different views. The first view is that, if the Smrtis come 
into conflict with the Vedas, then the smrti texts should be so in- 
terpreted as to agree with the purport of the Vedic texts ; and, if that 
is not possible, then the smrti texts should be regarded as invalid. 
Others hold that the conflicting smrti text should be regarded as 
invalid. Mitra Misra, commenting on the above two views of the 
Savara and Bhatta schools, says that, on the first view, it may be 
suspected that the author of the conflicting smrti texts is not free 
from errors, and as such even those non-conflicting smrti texts 
which cannot be traced in the Vedas may be doubted as erroneous. 
On the second view, however, smrti is regarded as valid, since no 
one can guarantee that the non-conflicting texts which are not 
traceable to the Vedas are really non-existent in the Vedas. Even 
in the case of irreconcilably conflicting texts, the smrti directions, 
though in conflict with the Vedic ones, may be regarded as 
optionally valid^. The Vedic idea of dharma excludes from its 
concept all that can be known to be beneficial, to the performer or 
to others, through experience or observation; it restricts itself 
wholly to those ritualistic actions, the good effects of which cannot 
be known by experience, but can only be known through Vedic 
commands^. Thus the digging of wells, etc., is directly known by 
experience to be of public good {paropakdrdya) and therefore is 
not dharma. Thus nothing that is drstartha^ i.e. no action, the 

^ virodhe tvanapeksyatri sydd asati hyanumdnam. Mlmarma-sutra, i. 3. 3. 

^ atah sa paramo dharmo yo vedad avagamyate 
avarah sa tu vijneyo yah puranddim smrtah 

taihd ca vaidiko dharmo mukhya utkrstatvdt, smdrtah anukalpaft apakr§tatvdL 
Vydsa-smrti as quoted in Vframitrodaya-^paribhd^dprakdsa, p. 29, 

® See Viramitrodaya, VoL i, pp. zS, 29. 

* tathd pratyupasthita-niyaTndndm dcdrdndm drstarthatvdd eva prdmdnyam . . . 
prapds tadagdni ca paropakdrdya na dharmdyadty ^a'vagamyate, 

Sahara-'bha^d on Mimdrrisd^sUtrat I. 3. z. 
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beneficial effects of which may be known through experience, can 
be called dharma. The Angirah smrti echoes this idea when it says 
that, excepting efforts for attaining self-knowledge, whatever one 
does out of his own personal desire or wish is like child^s play and 
unnecessary^. 

Many of the important Smrtis however seem to extend the limits 
of the concept of dharma much further than the pure Vedic com- 
mands. As Manu’s work is based entirely on the purport of the 
Vedas, he is regarded as the greatest of all smrti writers ; whatever 
smrti is in conflict with Manu’s writings is invalid^. Manu defines 
dharma as that which is always followed by the learned who are 
devoid of attachment and antipathy, and that to which the heart 
assents^. In another place Manu says that dharma is of four kinds ; 
the observance of the Vedic injunctions, of the injunctions of smrti, 
the following of the customary practices of good people, and the 
performance of such actions as may produce mental satisfaction 
[atmanas tustih) to the performer^. But the commentators are very 
unwilling to admit any such extension of the content and meaning 
of dharma. Thus Medhatithi (9th century), one of the oldest com- 
mentators, remarks that dharma as following the Vedic injunctions 
is beginningless; only the Vedic scholars can be said to know 
dharma, and it is impossible that there should be other sources from 
which the nature of dharma could be known. Other customs and 
habits and disciplines of life which pass as religious practices are 
introduced by ignorant persons of bad character (murkha-duhstla-- 
purusa-pravarttitah): they remain in fashion for a time and then 
die out. Such religious practices are often adopted out of greed 
(lobhdn mantra-tantradim pravarttateY. The wise and the good are 

^ svabhiprdya-’krtam karma yatkimdj jndna'-varjitam 

krtdd-karmeva bdldndin tat’-sarvarn, ni^-prayqjanam. 

Vtramitrodaya-paribhdsaprakdsa, p. ii. 

^ veddrthopanibandhrtvdt prddhdnyam hi manoh smrtam 

manvartha-viparitd tu yd smrtih sd na prasasyate. 

Brhaspati quoted in Viramitrodaya, ibid. p. 27. 

® vidvadhhih sevitah sadbhir nityam advesa-^rdgibhih 

hrdayendbhyanujndto yo dharmas tarn nibodhata, 

Manu-sanihitd, ii. i. 

^ veddkkilo dharma-mulain smrti-Me ca tadviddm 

dear as caiva sddhundm atmanas tustir eva ca. ' Ibid. n. 6 . 

® Medhatithi says that such practices as those of besmearing the body with 
ashes, carrying human skulls, going about naked or wearing yellow robes, are 
adopted by worthless people as a means of living. Ibid. ii. i. 
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only those who know the injunctions of the Vedas, who carry them 
into practice out of reverence for the law, and who are not led 
astray into following non-Vedic practices out of greed or antipathy 
to others. And, though a man might be tempted in his mind to 
perform many actions for his sense-gratification, real contentment 
of the heart can come only through the performance of Vedic 
deeds Consistently with his own mode of interpretation 
Medhatithi discards not only the Buddhists and the Jains as being 
outside the true Vedic dharma^ but also the followers of Pancaratra 
(i.e. the Bhagavatas) and the Pasupatas as well, who believed in the 
authority of the authors of these systems and in the greatness of 
particular gods of their own choice. He held that their teachings 
are directly contrary to the mandates of the Vedas: and as an 
illustration he points out that the Bhagavatas considered all kinds 
of injury to living beings to be sinful, which directly contradicts the 
Vedic injunction to sacrifice animals at particular sacrifices. Injury 
to living beings is not in itself sinful: only such injury is sinful as is 
prohibited by the Vedic injunctions. So the customs and practices 
of all systems of religion which are not based on the teachings of the 
Vedas are to be discarded as not conforming to dharma. In in- 
terpreting the phrase smrti-stle ca tad-vidam, Medhatithi says that 
the word Ma (which is ordinarily translated as character ’') is to 
be taken here to mean that concentration which enables the mind 
to remember the right purports of the Vedic injunctions^. By 
customary duties (dcdra) Medhatithi means only such duties as are 
currently practised by those who strictly follow the Vedic duties, 
but regarding which no Vedic or smrti texts are available. He 
supposes that minor auspices and other rituals which are ordinarily 

^ In interpreting the meaning of the word hrdaya (heart) in the phrase 
hrdayena ahhyanujndta Medhatithi says that the word hrdaya may mean *‘mind ** 
(manaSf antar-hrdaya-varttlni buddhyadi-tattvani)', on this supposition he would 
hold that contentment of mind could only come through following the Vedic 
courses of duties. But, dissatisfied apparently with this meaning, he thinks that 
hrdaya might also mean the memorized content of the Vedas {hrdayain vedafif sa 
hy adhlto bhdvand-rupeim htdaya-sthito hrdayarri). This seems to mean that a 
Vedic scholar is instinctively, as it were, led to actions which are virtuous, 
because in choosing his course of conduct he is unconsciously guided by his 
Vedic studies. A man may be prompted to action by his own inclination, by the 
example of great men, or by the commands of the Vedas; but in whichever way 
he may be so prompted, if his actions are to conform to dharma^ they must 
ultimately conform to Vedic courses of duties. 

^ samadMh Mam ucyate...yac celmo’iiya'‘vi§aya’‘Vydk^epa’‘parihdteQ^a idstrd- 
rtha-mrupana''pravai}atd tac chllam ucyate. Medhatithi’s commentary, ii. 6. 
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performed by the people of the Vedic circle have also ultimately 
originated from the Vedic injunctions. Similarly it is only the 
feeling of self-contentment of those persons who are habituated to 
work in accordance with the Vedas that can be regarded as indi- 
cating the path of dharma. It simply means that the instinctive 
inclination of the true adherents of the Vedas may be relied on 
as indicating that those actions to which their minds are inclined 
must be consistent with the Vedic injunctions, and must therefore 
conform to dharma. Other commentators however take a more 
liberal view of the meaning of the words if/a, dtmanas tiisti and 
hrdayena abhyanujndta. Thus Govindaraja explains the last phrase 
as meaning ^‘absence of doubt” {aiitah-karana-cikitsd-suriya)^ and 
Narayana goes so far as to say that, unless the heart approves of the 
action, it cannot be right: Ramananda says that, when there is any 
doubt regarding two conflicting texts, one should act in a way that 
satisfies his own mind. The word sila has been interpreted as 
“character” (vrtta or caritrd) by Ramananda in his Manvartha- 
candrikd and as dissociation of attachment and antipathy by 
Govindaraja: Kulluka takes it according to Harita's definition of 
sila as involving the qualities of non-injury to others, absence of 
jealousy, mildness, friendliness, gratefulness, mercy, peace, etc. 
Self-satisfaction can in practice discern the nature of dharma^ but 
only when there are no specified texts to determine it. Thus, though 
the other later commentators are slightly more liberal than Med- 
hatithi, they all seem to interpret the slight concession that Manu 
had seemed to make to right character and self-contentment or 
conscience as constituent elements of dharma^ more or less on 
Medhatithi’s line, as meaning nothing more than loyalty to 
scriptural injunctions. 

It has been pointed out that Medhatithi definitely ruled out the 
Pancaratra and the Pasupata systems as heretical and therefore 
invalid for inculcating the nature of dharma. But in later times 
these too came to be regarded as Vedic schools and therefore their 
instructions also were regarded as so authoritative that they could 
not be challenged on rational grounds^. 


^ Thus Yogi~ydjnavalkya says: SdTfikhyatn yogah panca-rdtraf^ veddfi 
pdsupatarp, tathd ad-pramdv,dnyetdni hetubhir na virodhayet^ quoted in. Vita- 
mitrodaya^ p. zo, but not found in the printed text, Bombay. This Yogi-^ydjna- 
valkya is a work on yoga and the other a work on smrti^ and it is the former text 
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is however a relief to find that in some of the later Smrtis the 
notion of dharma was ext^ded to morality in general and to some 
of the cardinal virtues. Thus Brhaspati counts kindness {daya^ 
meaning a feeling of duty to save a friend or foe from troubles), 
patience {ksamd^ meaning fortitude in all kinds of difficulty), the 
qualities of appreciating others’ virtues and absence of elation at 
others’ faults (anasuyd), purity {sauca, meaning avoidance of vices, 
association with the good and strict adherence to one’s caste duties), 
avoidance of vigorous asceticism (sannydsa), performance of 
approved actions and avoidance of disapproved ones (mahgala)^ 
regular charity even from small resources {akdrpanya), contentment 
with what little one may have and want of jealousy at others’ 
prosperity (asprhd)^ as constituting the universal dharma for alF. 
Visnu counts patience (ksamd), truthfulness for the good of all 
beings (satya)^ mind-control (dama), purity as defined above), 

making of gifts (ddna), sense-control (indriya^-samyama), non- 
injury {ahimsd), proper attendance to teachers {guru-susrusd)^ 
pilgrimage, kindness {dayd)^ straightforwardness (drjava), want of 
covetousness, adoration of gods and Brahmins, as constituting 
universal dharma, Devala considers purity {sauca)^ gifts (ddna), 
asceticism of the body (tapas), faith (sraddhd), attendance to 
teachers (guru-sevd), patience {ksamd)y mercifulness in the sense of 
pity for others’ sufferings, showing friendliness as if these were 
one’s own {dayd), acquirement of knowledge, Vedic or non-Vedic 
{vijndna), mind-control and body-control {vinaya)^ truthfulness 
{satyd)y as constituting the totality of all dharmas {dharma-^ 
samuccaya), Yajnavalkya speaks of ahimsd^ satya^ asteya (avoid- 
ance of stealing), sauca, indriya-nigraha (sense-control), ddna, 
dama^ day a, and ksdnti as constituting universal dharma for all. 
The Mahdbhdrata counts truthfulness {satya\ steadiness in one’s 
caste duties {tapas as sva-dharma-vartitva\ purity {sauca)y con- 

that has been printed. The present writer has no knowledge whether the latter 
text has been published anywhere. 

Vi§nudharmottara also speaks of Paiicaratra and Pasupata as means of 
enquiry into Brahman: 

samkhyam yogalt pancaratram vedaii pdsupatam 

tatha krtanta-pancakani viddhi hrcihma^ali parimargam. Ibid, p, zz. 

But Mitra Mi 4 ra on the same page distinguishes between Pasupata as a Vedic 
dgama and as a non-Vedic agama. Similarly there was a Vedic and non-Vedic 
PahcarStra too. Ibid, p, 23. 

^ Ibid. pp. 32-4. 
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tentment, meaning sex-restriction to one’s own wife and also 
cessation from sense-attractions {pisaya-tydga)^ shame at the com- 
mission of evil deeds Qiri), patience as capacity in bearing hardships 
(ksamd), evenness of mind [drjavd)^ philosophic knowledge of 
reality {jndna\ peace of mind {sama as citta-prasdntatd\ desire to 
do good to others idayd\ meditation, meaning withdrawal of the 
’mind from all sense objects {dhydna as nirvisaya), as universal 
dharmas. Yajhavalkya says that the highest of all dharmas is self- 
knowledge through yoga. 

These universal dharmas are to be distinguished from the special 
dharmas of the different castes, of the different stages of life 
(dsramd)y or under different conditions. We have thus three stages 
in the development of the concept of dharma, i.e. dharma as the 
duty of following the Vedic injunctions, dharma as moral virtues 
of non-injury, truthfulness, self-control etc., dharma as self- 
knowledge through yoga. 

But the Bhdgavata presents a new aspect of the notion of dharma. 
Dharma according to the Bhdgavata consists in the worship of God 
without any ulterior motive — ^a worship performed with a perfect 
sincerity of heart by men who are kindly disposed towards all, and 
who have freed themselves from all feelings of jealousy. This 
worship involves the knowledge of the absolute, as a natural conse- 
quence of the realization of the worshipfulness of the spirit, and 
naturally leads to supreme bliss The passage under discussion 
does not directly refer to the worship of God as a characteristic of 
the definition of dharma as interpreted by Sridhara^. The dharma 
consists of absolute sincerity — absolute cessation of the spirit from 
all motives, pretensions and extraneous associations of every 
description: and it is assumed that, when the spirit is freed from all 
such extraneous impurities, the natural condition of the spirit is its 
natural dharma. This dharma is therefore not a thing that is to be 
attained or achieved as an external acquirement, but it is man’s 
own nature, which manifests itself as soon as the impurities are 
removed. The fundamental condition of dharma is not therefore 
something positive but negative, consisting of the dissociation 
(projjhita) of extraneous elements {kitava). For, as soon as the 
extraneous elements are wiped out, the spirit shows itself in its own 

^ Bhagavata-purai^y I. i. 2, interpreted according to &idhara's exposition. 

^ homalam thararadhana4ak^a:rto dharmo tdrupyate. Sridhara’s comment on 
the above passage. 
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true nature, and then its relation to absolute truth and absolute 
good is self-evident: the normal realization of this relationship is 
what is called dharma or worship of God, or what Sridhara calls 
the tender worshipfulness towards God. The primary qualifications 
needed for a person to make a start towards a true realization of the 
nature of dharma in himself are, that he should have no jealousy 
towards others, and that he should have a natural feeling of friendli- 
ness towards all beings. The implications of this concept of dharma 
in the Bhdgavata^ which breaks new ground in the history of the 
development of the notion of dharma in Indian Philosophy, are 
many, and an attempt will be made in the subsequent sections to 
elucidate them. That this dissociation from all extraneous elements 
ultimately means motiveless and natural flow of devotion to God 
by which the spirit attains supreme contentment, and that it is 
supreme dharma^ is very definitely stated in i. 2. 6 : If anything 
which does not produce devotion to God can be called dharma^ 
such a dharma is mere fruitless labour^. For the fruits of dharma 
as defined by the Vedic injunctions may lead only to pleasurable 
consequences which are transitory. The real dharma is that which 
through devotion to God leads ultimately to self-knowledge, and 
as such dharma cannot be identified with mere gain or fulfilment of 
desires. Thus dharma as supreme devotion to God is superior to 
the Vedic definition of dharma^ which can produce only sense- 
gratification of various kinds. ^ 

Brahman, Paramatman, Bhagavat and Paramesvara. 

The opening verse of the Bhdgavata is an adoration of the 
ultimate (param) truth (satya). The word para however is explained 
by Sridhara as meaning God {paramesvara). The essential {sva- 
rupd) definitive nature of God is said to be truth {satyd). Truth is 
used here in the sense of reality; and it is held that by virtue of this 
supreme reality even the false creation appears as real, and that on 
account of this abiding reality the entire world of appearance 
attains its character of reality. Just as illusory appearances (e.g, 
silver) appear as real through partaking of the real character of the 
real object (e.g. the conch-shell) or the substratum of the illusion, 
so in this world-appearance all appears as real on account of the 
underlying reality of God. The fact that the world is produced from 

^ Ibid. I. 2, 7. 
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God, is sustained in Him and is ultimately dissolved in Him, is but 
an inessential description of an accidental phenomenon which does 
not reveal the real nature of God. 

God is called by different names, e.g. Brahman, Paramatman 
and Bhagavat, but, by whatever name He may be called, His pure 
essence consists of pure formless consciousness (arupasya cidat’- 
manahy. He creates the world by His wJy^f-power, consisting of 
the three gunas. Underlying the varied creations of mayd^ He exists 
as the one abiding principle of reality which bestows upon them 
their semblance of reality. The mdyd represents only His external 
power, through which He creates the world with Himself as its 
underlying substratum. But in His own true nature the mdyd is 
subdu^, and as such He is in His pure loneliness as pure conscious- 
ness. Sridhara in his commentary points out that God has two 
powers called vidyd-sakti and avidyd-sakti. By His vidyd-sakti God 
controls His own mdyd-sakti in His own true nature as eternal 
pure bliss, as omniscient and omnipotent. The or the individual 
soul can attain salvation only through right knowledge obtained 
through devotion. On this point Sridhara tries to corroborate his 
views by quotations from Visnusvamin, who holds that Isvara a 
being, intelligence, and bliss {saccid-ananda isvard) is pervaded with 
blissful intelligence Qilddint samvit), and that the mdyd is under his 
control and that his difference from individual souls consists in the 
fact of their being under the control of mdyd. The individual souls 
are wrapped up in their own ignorance and are therefore always 
suffering from afffictions {klesdf, God in His own nature as pure 
consciousness transcends the limits of mdyd and prakrti and exists 
in and for Himself in absolute loneliness; and it is this same God 
that dispenses all the good and bad fruits of virtue and vice in 
men under the influence of mdyd^. That God in His own true 
^ Bhagmata-purana, i. 3. 30. 

^ Ibid. I. 7. 6 (Sridhara’s comment) : 

tad uktam vi§i}u--svd7nind 
kladinyd samviddslistah sac-cid-ananda livarak 
^ « ,, , ^’^f^^^y^‘‘^amvrtojwahsamkleia-nikardkarah 

tatha sa tso yad^vase mdyd sajlvo yas tayarditah, etc. 

p 1*9^^ <l'i<5tes t e same passage and locates it in Sarvajna-sukti Sat^sandarbha, 

P'^^asah sdksdd livarah prakrteh par ah 
mayam vyudmya dc-chaktyd kaivalye sthita atmard 
sa eva 3wa4oka$ya mdyd-mohita-cetaso 

VI atse svena vlryena heyo dharmddi-lak§anam. Ibid. i. 7. 23, 24. 
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nature is pure consciousness and absolutely devoid of all duality 
and all distinctions is emphasized again and again in numerous 
passages in the Bhdgavata. In this He is ultimate and trans- 
cendent from all: the individual souls also lie dormant, and in 
this stage all thtguna reals exist only in their potential forms; and 
it is by His own power that He rouses th.^ prakrti which is His mdyd 
by which the individual souls are being always led into the ex- 
perience of diverse names and forms. God in His own nature is 
therefore to be regarded as absolutely formless pure consciousness ; 
by His power of consciousness {cic-chakti) He holds the individual 
souls within Him and by His power of materiality He spreads out 
the illusion of the material world and connects it with the former 
for their diverse experiences 

It is thus seen that God is admitted to have three distinct 
powers, the inner power as forming His essence {antaranga-^ 
smrupa-sakti), the external power (bahiranga-sakti) as mdyd and 
the power by which the individual souls are manifested. This con- 
ception however may seem to contradict the view already explained 
that Brahman is one undifferentiated consciousness. But the in- 
terpreters reconcile the two views by the supposition that from the 
ultimate point of view there is no distinction or difference between 
‘‘power’’ and “possessor of power” {iakti and saktimdn). There is 
only one reality, which manifests itself both as power and possessor 
of power^. When this one ultimate reality is looked at as the 
possessor of power, it is called God; when, however, emphasis is 
laid on the power, it is called the great power which is mytho- 
logically represented as Maha laksmi^. Thus the terms Brahman, 
Bhagavat and Paramatman are used for the same identical reality 
according as the emphasis is laid on the unity or differencelessness, 
the possessor of power, or the transcendent person. The antar-^angay 
or the essential power, contains within it the threefold powers of 
bliss Qilddintjy being [sandhini) and consciousness (samvit), of which 
the two latter are regarded as an elaboration or evolution or 

^ anantdvyakta-rupei^ yenedam akhilam tatam 

dd^acic-chakti-yuktdya tasmai bhagavate namaf^, 

Bhdgavata, vn, 3. 34. 

® atha ekam eva svaruparn saktitvena iaktimattvena ca virdjati. 

Sat-sandarbha, p. 188 (Syamalsl Gosvami’s edition). 

® yasya saktelk svarupa-bhutatvam mrupitam tac-^chaktimaUva-^prddhdnyena 
virdjamdnam bhagavat-samjndm dpnoti tac ca vydkhydtam; tad eva ca saktitva- 
prddhdnyena virdjamdnam lakpnJ^saTnjmm dpnoti. Ibid. 
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manifestation of the former (the hlddini power, or bliss). This 
threefold power is also called cic^-chakti or dtma’-mdyd (essential 
mdyd)y and, as such, is to be distinguished from God^s external 
power of mdyd {bahiranga-mdyd)y by which He creates the world. 
His other power, by which He holds the individual souls (which 
are but parts of Himself) within Himself and yet within the grasp 
and influence of His external power of mdyd, is technically called 
tatastha-sakti. The individual souls are thus to be regarded as the 
parts of God as well as manifestations of one of His special powers 
{tatastha-sakti). Though the individual souls are thus contained in 
God as His power, they are in no way identical with Him, but are 
held distinct from Him as being the manifestations of one of His 
powers. The unity or oneness {advaya^tattva) consists in the facts 
that the ultimate reality is self-sufficient, wholly independent, and 
standing by itself ; and that there is no other entity, whether similar 
(e.g. the individual souls) or dissimilar to it (e.g. the matrix of the 
world, the prakrti\ which is like it; for both the prakrti and the 
jivas depend upon God for their existence, as they are but mani- 
festations of His power. God exists alone with His powers, and 
without Him the world and the souls would be impossible^. The 
nature of His reality consists in the fact that it is of the nature of 
ultimate bliss {parama~sukha-rupatva)y the ultimate object of all 
desires {parama-purusdrthatd) and eternal {nitya). It is this 
ultimate eternal reality which has formed the content of all 
Vedanta teachings. Thus the Bhdgavata-purdna points out that it 
is this reality which is the cause of the production, maintenance and 
destruction of all; it is this that continues the same in deep sleep, 
dreams and in conscious life; it is this that enlivens the body, 
senses, life and mind, yet in itself it is without any cause. It is 
neither born, nor grows, nor decays, nor dies, yet it presides over 
all changes as the one constant factor — as pure consciousness; and 
even in deep sleep, when all the senses have ceased to operate, its 
own self-same experience continues to be just the same^. 

Now this reality is called Brahman by some, Bhagavat by some 
and Paramatman by others. When this reality, which is of the nature 


^ advayatvam ca asya svayam-siddha-tddrsdtddrsa-tattvdntarSbhdv^t sva^ 
iaktyeka-sahdyatvdt, paramdirayam tom vind tdsam asiddhatvac ca, 

Tattva-sandarbhay p. 37. 


^ Bh^avata-purdriay xi. 3. 35—39. 
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of pure bliss, is experienced by sages as being identical with their 
own selves, and when their minds are unable to grasp its nature as 
possessing diverse powers, and when no distinction between itself 
and its powers is realized, it is called Brahman. In such ex- 
periences this reality is only grasped in a general featureless way in 
its abstractness^. But when this reality is realized by the devotees 
in its true nature as being possessed of diverse powers in their 
distinction from the former, He is called by the name Bhagavat. 
In this it is the pure bliss which is the substance or the possessor, 
and all the other powers are but its qualities. So, when the reality 
is conceived in its fulness in all its proper relations, it is called 
Bhagavat: whereas, when it is conceived without its specific rela- 
tions and in its abstract character, it is called Brahman^. So far as 
this distinction between the concepts of Brahman and Bhagavat is 
concerned it is all right. But in this system philosophy is super- 
seded at this point by mythology. Mythologically Krsna or the lord 
Bhagavan is described in the Purdnas as occupying His throne in 
the transcendent Heaven {Vaikunthd) in His resplendent robes, 
surrounded by His associates. This transcendent Heaven {Vaikunthd) 
is non-spatial and non -temporal; it is the manifestation of the 
essential powers {svarupa-sakti) of God, and as such it is not 
constituted of the gunas which form the substance of our spatio- 
temporal wodd. Since it is non-spatial and non-temporal, it is just 
as true to say that God exists in Vaikuntha as to say that He Himself 
is Vaikuntha. Those who believed in this school of religion were 
so much obsessed with the importance of mythological stories and 
representations that they regarded God Himself as having par- 
ticular forms, dress, ornaments, associates etc. They failed to think 
that these representations could be interpreted mythically, alle- 
gorically or otherwise. They regarded all these intensely anthro- 
pomorphic descriptions as being literally true. But such admissions 
would involve the irrefutable criticism that a God with hands, feet, 

^ tad ekam eva akhanMnanda--rupam tattvam . . .parama-‘haipsdna 7 ri sddhana-- 
vaiat tdddtmyam anupapamyam satydm api tadtya^svarUpa~iakti--vaicitrydni tad- 
grahana-sdmarthye cetasi yathd sdmanyato laksitarji tathaiva sphurad vd iad-vad 
eva avivikta-sakti-saktimattdbhedatayd pratipadyamanam vd brahmeti icdfdyate. 

Sat-sandarhha^ pp. 49-50. 

2 evam ca dnanda-matram viiesyam samastdk iaktayah mse§andni viii^to 
bhagavan itydydtam. tatha caivam vaisi$tye prdpte pUrxidvirhhdvatvena akhamia- 
tattva-rupo*sau bhagavan brahma tu sphutam aprakafita-vaiii^fydkdratvena 
tasyaiva asamyag-dvirbhdvaft. Ibid. p. 50. 
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and dress would be destructible. To avoid this criticism they held 
that God’s forms, abode, etc., were constituted of non-spatial and 
non-temporal elements of His non-material essential power. But 
forms involve spatial notions, and non-spatial forms would mean 
non-spatial space. They had practically no reply to such criticism, 
and the only way in which they sought to avoid it was by asserting 
that the essential nature of God’s powers were unthinkable 
[acintyd) by us, and that the nature of God’s forms which were the 
manifestations of this essential power could not therefore be 
criticized by us on logical grounds, but must be accepted as true on 
the authoritative evidence of the Purdnas, 

This notion of the supra-logical, incomprehensible or un- 
thinkable (acintyd) is freely used in this school to explain all 
difficult situations in its creeds, dogmas, and doctrines. Acintya is 
that which is to be unavoidably accepted for explaining facts, but 
which cannot stand the scrutiny of logic (tarkasaham yaj-jitanam 
kdrydnyathdnupapatti-pramdnakam), and which can account for all 
happenings that may be deemed incomprehensible or impossible 
(durghata-ghatakatvam). How the formless Brahman may be 
associated with the three powers by which it can stay unchanged in 
itself and yet create the world by its external power of mdyd or 
uphold the individual souls by its other power is a problem which 
it is attempted to explain by this concept of incomprehensibility 
{acintyaY. The mdyd which is the manifestation of the external 
power of God is defined in the Bhdgavata as that which cannot 
manifest itself except through the ultimate reality, and which yet 
does not appear in it, i.e. mdyd is th at which has nonexistence 
without Brahman and which, nevertheless, has no existence in 
Brahman^. This mdyd has two functions, viz. that with which it 
blinds the individual souls, called jiva~mdyd, and the other by 
which the world transformations take place, called the guna-mdyd, 
Jiva Gosvami argues in his Sarva-saimddiniy which is a sort of 
a running commentary on Tattva-sandarbha, that the followers of 
Sankara consider ultimate reality to be pure consciousness, one and 

^ In the Visnu-purana these three powers are called para^ midya-’harma^ 
samjna and ksetrajnakhya. This para may a or the svarupa^sakti is also sometimes 
called yoga-mdya, 

^ rteWtham yat pratlyeta na pratiyeta cdtmani 

tad vidyad dtmano may dm yathdbhdso yathd tamah. 

Bhdgavata^ ii. 9. 33. 
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undifferentiated. There exists no other entity similar or dissimilar 
to it, and it is this fact that constitutes its infinitude and its reality. 
According to them such a reality cannot have any separate power 
or even any power which may be regarded as its essence {svarupa- 
bhuta-sakti). For, if such a power were different from reality, it 
could not be its identical essence ; and if it were not different from 
reality, it could not be regarded as being its power. If such an 
essential power, as distinct from reality, be admitted, such a power 
must be of the same nature as reality (i.e. of the nature of pure 
consciousness) ; and this would make it impossible to conceive of 
this power as contributing God’s diverse manifestations, His 
transcendent forms, abode and the like, which are admitted to be 
the principal creed of the Vaisnavas. But against the views of the 
followers of Sankara it may be urged that even they have to admit 
that the Brahman has some power by which the world-appearance 
is manifested; if the world is wholly a creation of mdyd and 
Brahman has nothing to do in it, there is no good in admitting its 
existence, and the mdyd would be all in all. This power cannot be 
different in nature from the reality that possesses it, and, since the 
nescience or avidyd cannot exist without Brahman, it is an addi- 
tional proof that the avidyd is also one of his powers. The power of 
any entity always exists in it as its own self even when it is not 
manifested. If it is argued that the Brahman is self-shining and 
that it does not require any power, it may be replied that the 
very reason by virtue of which it is self-shining may be regarded 
as its power. In this way Jiva follows some of the fundamental 
points in Ramanuja’s argument in favour of the doctrine that 
ultimate reality, the Brahman, is not formless and qualityless, but 
a qualified being, having its powers and qualities. In attempting 
to prove this view Jiva follows briefly the central argument of 
Ramanuja. But Jiva introduces the notion that the relation of the 
qualities and powers of ultimate reality is supra-logical, inexplain- 
able on logical grounds, and that therefore in a mysterious manner 
the powers are different from reality and yet one with it; so that in 
spite of the manifestation of ultimate reality as concrete God with 
human forms, dress etc.. He is, at the same time, unchanged in His 
own changeless existence as Brahman. The introduction of the 
mystic formula of incomprehensibility seems to discharge the 
Vaisnavas of this schoolfrom all responsibility of logically explaining 

D IV ^ 
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their dogmas and creeds, and, thus uncontrolled, they descend 
from the domain of reason to the domain of the purdnic faith of a 
mythological character. 

In describing the special excellences of God, Jiva follows 
Ramanuja in holding that He has none of the evil qualities that 
are found in the world, but possesses all the excellent characters 
that we can conceive of. In the light of the concept of incompre- 
hensibility {acintya) all these excellent characters are regarded as 
somehow manifestations of His essential power and therefore 
identical with Him. The introduction of the supra-logical concept 
of acintya enables Jiva and other interpreters of the Bhdgamta of 
his school to indulge in eclecticism more freely than could other- 
wise have been possible; and thus it is that, though Jiva follows 
Ramanuja in admitting ultimate reality to be qualified, he can in 
the same breath assert that ultimate reality is formless and character- 
less. Thus he says that, though the followers of Ramanuja do not 
accept the view of Brahman as characterless, yet admission of 
characters naturally presupposes the admission of the characterless 
also^. The idea of introducing the concept of the supra-logical in 
order to reconcile the different scriptural texts which describe 
reality as characterless (nirvisesa\ qualified (visista) and many, can 
be traced to the introduction of the concept of vtsesa in the philo- 
sophy of Madhva, already described in a previous chapter, by 
which Madhva tried to reconcile the concept of monism with that 
of plurality. The Bengal school of Vaisnavism, introduced by 
Caitanya, is based principally on the Bhdgamta-purana, and of the 
many writers of this school only two are prominent as authors of 
philosophical treatises, Baladeva Vidyabhusana and Jiva Gosvami. 
Of these Baladeva has again and again referred to the indebtedness 
of this school to the philosophy of Madhva, and to the initiation of 
Caitanya as an ascetic by a follower of the Madhva school of 
Vaisnavism. Though he was a junior contemporary of Jiva 
Gosvami and a commentator of the latter’s Tattva-sandarbha, yet 
he often reverts to Madhva’s doctrine of visesa in reconciling the 
monistic position with the positions of qualified monism and 
pluralism. Had he adhered to Jiva’s concept of the supra-logical, the 

^ yadyapi hl^RSmanujlyair nirvUesam hrahma na manyate tathapi savisesam 
manyamanair vise^atiriktam mantavyam &va, 

Jiva*s Sarva-sanivadinif p. 74 (Nityasvarupa Brahmacari^s edition). 
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concept of visesa would have been entirely unnecessary. Baladeva, 
however, uses not only the concept of visesa, but also the concept 
of the supra-logical {acintya), and he characterizes the concept of 
visesa as being itself the concept of the supra-logical. Thus in his 
Siddhanta-ratna he says that the qualities of consciousness, bliss, 
etc., do not differ from the nature of Brahman, and yet Brahman 
is consistently described as possessing these different qualities 
because of the supra-logical functions of visesa {acintya-visesa- 
mahimnd). This assertion does not involve the doctrine that reality 
is from a particular point of view different from its qualities and 
from another point of view identical with them {na caivam 
hhedahhedau sydtdm), and the only solution of the difficulty is to 
assume the doctrine of the supra-logical {tasmad avicintyataiva 
saranam). In this connection Baladeva further says that the doctrine 
of visesa must be accepted as something which even in the absence of 
difference can explain the phenomena of difference^. This concept of 
visesa, however, is to be applied only in reconciling the simultaneous 
plurality and unity of ultimate reality. But so far as the relation be- 
tween reality and individual souls is concerned, their difference is 
well known, and therefore the application of the principle of visesa 
would be unjustifiable. The principle of visesa is, however, applied 
not only in reconciling the unity of Brahman with the plurality of 
his qualities and powers, but also with his divine body, divine dress, 
his divine abode and the like, so that though these appear to be 
different from him they are at the same time identical with him^. 

Speaking on the same topic, Jiva holds that God Visnu’s power 
of consciousness (cic-chakti) is identical with His own essence. 
When this essence is on the way to produce effects, it is called 
power (sva-'Tupam eva kdryyonmvMiam sakti-sabdena uktam). Now 
this special state of reality cannot be regarded as different from it, 
and can have no separate existence from it, since it can never be 
regarded {cintayitum asakyatvad) as different from the essence of 
reality; since moreover difference itself cannot be regarded as being 
in any way different, the difference between the power and its 
possessor is unthinkable, incomprehensible and supra-logical. This 
view is not that of Ramanuja and his followers, who regard the 

^ Siddhanta-ratna, pp. 17-22 (Benares, 1924). 

tatha ca vigmhadeh sva-nipanatireke*pi vise^ad eva bheda-vyavahdrafi^ 
Ibid. p. 26, 
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power as different from its possessor; yet, since they also believe 
that God’s powers are essentially contained in Him, there is a good 
deal of similarity between the Ramanuja school and the Bengal 
school of Vaisnavism^. Arguing against the followers of Sankara, 
Jiva says that even in the Upanisad passage on pure consciousness, 
bliss, the Brahman {vijndnam anandam Brahma)^ the consciousness 
and the bliss cannot be identical, for then the two words would be 
mere repetition; they cannot be different, for then Brahman would 
have two conflicting qualities within himself. If the two words 
vtjndna and dnanda mean the negation of ignorance and of sorrow, 
then these two negations, being two different entities, are co- 
existent in Brahman. If the two negations mean one entity, how 
can one entity be the negation of two different things? If it is said 
that only agreeable consciousness is called bliss, then again the 
quality of agreeableness stands out as a separate quality. Even if 
these words stood merely as negations of ignorance or sorrow, then 
these also would be specific characters ; if it is urged that these are 
not specific characters, but represent only special potencies 
(yogyatd) by virtue of which ignorance and sorrow are negated, 
then nonetheless those special potencies would be special characters. 
Thus the theory that ultimate reality is characterless is false. The 
characters of Brahman are identically the same as his powers, 
and these are all identical with his own self. 

On the subject of the nature of self, JIva says that individual 
selves are not pure consciousness, but entities which are charac- 
terized by self-consciousness as “ego” or “L” Individual souls 
are on no account to be regarded as being identical with God or 
Paramatman, and each individual self is different from every other^. 
These individual souls are of atomic size and therefore partless. 
The atomic self resides in the heart, whence it pervades the whole 
body by its quality of consciousness, just as sandal paste pervades 
the whole neighbourhood by its sweet smell. Just so, individual 
selves are atomic, but they pervade the bodies in which they are 
located by their power of consciousness. Consciousness is called a 
quality of the self because it is always dependent on that and serves 
its purpose {nitya-tad'-dsrayatva^tac-chesatva-nibandhanah)^. Again, 

^ Sarzja-samvddint, pp. 29, 30. 

® tasmdt prati-k^etram bhinna evajivaJf* Ibid, p, 87. 

® Ibid. p. 94. 
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consciousness, being thus dependent on the self, expands and 
contracts in order to pervade the different bodies in which it may 
be operating at the time. Being thus different from God, individual 
selves, even in emancipation, remain separate and distinct. They 
are thus produced from the highest self (Paramatman or God), and 
they are always under His absolute control and pervaded by Him. 
It is on this account that God is called Paramatman as distinguished 
from individual souls {atman). They are like rays emanating from 
Him and are therefore always entirely dependent on Him and 
cannot exist without Him^. They are also regarded as God's 
disengaged power [tatastha-sakti\ because, though they are God's 
power, yet they are in a way disengaged and separately situated 
from Him, and therefore they are under the delusion of God's other 
power, mdyd^ which has no influence on God Himself ; and there- 
fore, though individual selves are suffering under the blinding 
operation of ignorance [avidyd)^ the highest self (paramatman) is 
absolutely untouched by them. As individual souls are the powers 
of God, they are sometimes spoken of as identical with Him and 
sometimes as different from Him. Of these individual selves some 
are always naturally devoted to God, and others are dominated by 
ignorance and are turned away from Him; it is the latter that are 
the denizens of this world and suffer rebirth. 

Mdydy the external power {bahiranga-sakti) has two functions, 
creative {nimitta) and passive {updddnd)\ of these, time {kdla\ 
destiny {daivd), and actions (karma) represent the former, and the 
three gunas the latter. Individual selves contain within them as 
integral parts elements of both these functions of mdyd. The 
creative function of mdyd has again two modes, which operate 
either for the bondage or for the liberation of man. This creative 
mdyd also typifies the cosmic knowledge of God, His will and His 
creative operation^. Knowledge of God is also regarded as twofold 
— ^that which is His own self-knowledge and which forms a part of 
His essential power {svarupa-sakti\ and that which is turned 

^ tadtya^rahni-sthdnlyatvepi nitya^tad^airayitvdt, tadvyatirekei^ vyatirekdL 

Sat-sandarbha, p, ^33. 

® tad evam hktitvepi anyatvam asya tatasthatvat^ tatasthatvam ca mdyd'^ 
iakty-atltatvatf asya avidyd^-parabhavadi-^rupena do$ena paramdtmano lopd-- 
bhdvdc ca. Ibid. p. ^34. 

* fdmittdntsa-^rupayd mdydkhyayaiva pradddhd saktis tridha driyate jndne- 
cchd-kriyd-rupatfoena. Ibid, p. 244. 
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towards cosmical operation for the good of the individual selves. 
It is this cosmic knowledge of God that falls within the creative 
function of His power of mdyd. This cosmic knowledge is again 
twofold — ^that which abides in God as His omniscience, His desire 
of creation, and his effort of creation (otherwise called time {kdla )) ; 
and that which He passes over to individual selves as their desire 
for enjoyment or liberation from their works {karma), etc. ; these in 
their turn are regarded as their ignorance {avidyd) and wisdom 
{vidydY-. Mdyd according to this view does not mean ignorance, 
but power of manifold creation [mlyate mcitram nirmiyata anayd 
iti vicitrartha-kara-sakti-vacitvam evd), and therefore the world is 
to be regarded as a transformation of Paramatman {paramdtma- 
parindma evdf. By the supra-logical power of God, He remains 
unchanged in Himself and is yet transformed into the manifold 
creations of the world. According to Jiva, parindma does not mean 
the transformation of reality {na tattvasya parindma), but a real 
transformation {tattvato parindmal/if . The manifestation of God in 
Himself in His own essential power {svarupa-sakti) remains how- 
ever always untouched by His transformations through His supra- 
logical mdyd power unto the world. This does not mean that God 
has two distinct forms, but merely that what appears contradictory 
to our ordinary reason may yet be a transcendental fact; and in the 
transcendental order of things there is no contradiction in supposing 
God as unchanged and as at the same time changeable by the 
operation of His two distinct powers. Mdyd in this system is not 
something unreal or illusory, but represents the creative power of 
God, including His omniscience and omnipotence, the entire 
material substance of the world in the form of the collocation and 
combination of ih^gunas, and also the totality of human experience 
for good and for evil in all its diverse individual centres of ex- 
pression. But in spite of all these transformations and manifesta- 
tions of Himself through His supra-logical power of mdyd. He 
remains entirely complete and unchanged in the manifestations of 
His supra-logical essential power. On the one side we have God 
as the creator and upholder of the universe, and on the other we 
have the God of religion, the object of the mystic raptures of His 

^ §at-sandarbha, p. 244. ^ Ibid, p. 247. 

® tattvato* nyathd-bhdvaft parindma ityeva lak^a^ni na tu tattvasya, 

Sarva^saipvddiittf p. 121. 
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devotees. The world is produced by the mdyd power of God and is 
therefore not identical with Him. The gross and the impure selves 
and the world, all that is conscious and unconscious, the cause and 
the subtle pure element of the self — ^none of them are different from 
God, because the subtler ones are of the nature of His power, and 
the grosser ones are the modification or effects of His power; and 
though the world is one with Him, yet the defects and impurities 
of the world do not affect Him in the least, for in spite of these 
transformations He is untouched by them; such is the supra-logical 
character of His power^. 

Jiva then proceeds to show that the ultimate substance of the 
gross physical world, of the five elements and their modifications, 
is none other than the highest self, Paramatman or God. There is 
nothing in gross physical objects which can explain their appearance 
of unity as concrete wholes. For these wholes cannot be wholes in 
the same sense as forests made up of trees; these latter, indeed, 
cannot properly be called wholes, for, if one pulls a tree, the forest is 
not pulled; whereas in the case of a concrete object, when one pulls 
at one end, the object itself is pulled. If it is argued that there is a 
whole distinct from the parts, then its relation to the latter would 
be incomprehensible, for it is never experienced as entirely different 
from the parts ; if the whole is supposed to be connected with each 
of the parts, then even a finger may be felt as a whole body; if it is 
supposed that a whole exists in parts only, in parts, then the same 
difficulty will again arise, and there will be a vicious infinite. So no 
concrete whole as distinct from the parts can be admitted to exist, 
and for the same reason the separate concrete existence of the 
elements may be denied. If the existence of wholes is denied in 
this way,, then the existence of parts must also be denied; for, if 
there are no wholes, then there cannot be any parts, since it is only 
the wholes that are directly experienced, and parts are only ad- 
mitted to account for the experience of the wholes. So the only 
assumption that remains is that God is the ultimate substance. 
Jiva refers to the Bhdgwvata-purdna^ in. 6. 1-3, which seems to hold 
that the discrete elements of God's own powers form the twenty- 
three Samkhya categories, which are combined and united into 
wholes through the element of time, which is but another name for 
His transcendent effort. The curious doctrine here put forth is 

^ Ibid* p. 251. 
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rather very new in the history of Indian philosophy, though it is 
unfortunate that it has not been further developed here. It seems 
to maintain that the discrete elements of the substantial part 
{upadanamsa) of mdyd derive their appearance of reality from God, 
and that through God’s elan or activity as time these elements are 
held together and produce the notion of wholes, since there is no 
other whole than God. How time is responsible for the combina- 
tion of atoms into molecules and of molecules into wholes is not 
explained. 

Kapila’s philosophy in the Bhagavata-pxirana* 

The Bhdgavata-purdna gives an account of Samkhya which is 
somewhat different from the account that can be got from the 
classical Samkhya works. There is one beginningless qualityless 
purusa^ which shines forth as all the individual souls, self-shining, 
which transcends the sphere of the prakrti^. It is this purusa that 
playfully {Maya) accepts the prakrti that approaches it of its own 
accord ; it is t}m purusa that is probably regarded as Isvara or God^. 
He however, having perceived th.^ prakrti as producing diverse kinds 
of creation out of its own stuff, was Himself blinded {vimudha) by 
the veiling power of ignorance (jndna-guhaya) of this prakrti^. 
By a false imposition the purusa conceives itself to be the agent in 
the changes that take place by the natural movement of the gunas 
oi prakrti; and hence it exposes itself to births and rebirths and 
becomes bound by the laws of karma. In reality the prakrti itself 
is the cause and agent of all its own self-abiding effects, purusa 
is only the passive enjoyer of all pleasures and pains. In describing 
the evolution of the categories we have the five gross elements or 
mahdbhutasy the five tanmdtras^ the ten senses and the microcosm 
{antardtmaka) — consisting of manasy buddhi, ahamkdra and citta, 

^ anadit dtmd puruso nirgunah prakrteh parah 

pratyag-dhdmd svayam-jyotir visvani yena samanvitam, 

Bhagavata-purdna, in. 26. 3. 

^ ayam lhara ity ucyate, Suhodhinl commentary on ibid, 

® Subodhinl points out here that in this state, in which the^wm^a blinds him- 
self, he is called jfva, Vijaya-dhvaji, however, takes it in the sense that the 
transcendent puri^a or lhara which had accepted the prakrti as its own thus 
blinds the individual souls through it. Sridhara says that there are two kinds of 
puru^ay Isvara and jtm; and, further, that according to its blinding power 
(dvara 7 }a-idkti) and creative power (vik^epa-iakU) prakrti is twofold; and that 
purusa also is twofold, according as it behaves as individual souls or as God. 
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In addition to these there is the twenty-fifth category, called time 
(kdla), which some regard as a separate category, not as an evolute 
of prakrti^ but as the transcendental effort of purusa (used in the 
sense of God)^, It is said that God manifests Himself in man 
internally, as his inner self, as the controller of all his experiences, 
and externally, as time in the manifold objects of experience. Thus 
there are twenty-five categories if time, individual soul, and God 
are taken as one ; if time is taken separately and God zud purusa are 
taken as one, there are twenty-six categories; and if all the three are 
taken separately, there are twenty-seven categories^. It is the purusa 
which is to be taken as being under the influence of prakrti and as 
free of it in its transcendent capacity as God (in an implicit manner). 
It is by the influence of time (kdla) that the equilibrium of the 
gunas in the prakrti is disturbed and that their natural transforma- 
tions take place; and through the direction of laws of karma 
superintended by God the category of mahat is evolved^. It is 
curious that, though mahat is mentioned as a stage of prakrti^ it is 
only regarded as a creative state {vrtti) or prakrti, and not as a 
separate category. In another passage in the Bhdgavata it is said 
that in the beginning God was alone in Himself with His own 
dormant powers, and not finding anything through which He could 
reflect Himself and realize Himself, He disturbed the equilibrium 
of His mdyd power through the functioning of time and through 
His own self {purusa), impregnating it with consciousness; and thus 
the process of creation started through the transformations of the 
prakrti^. In another passage the question is raised how, if God is 
free in Himself, can He put Himself in bondage to mdyd', and 
the reply given is that in reality there is no bondage of God, but, 
just as in dreams a man may perceive his own head to be struck off 
his body, or may perceive his own reflection shaking in water on 
account of its ripples, so it is but the reflection of God that appears 
as individual souls suffering bondage to world-experiences. It 
follows therefore, according to this view, that individual souls are 
illusory creations, and that both they and their world-experience 
must consequently be false In another passage which immediately 

^ prabhavam paurw^am prahuh kdlam eke yato^ hhayam. Ibid. ni. 26. 16. 

^ Prakrti is not included in this enumeration; if it were, there would be 
twenty-eight categories. 

. ® Ibid. II. 5. 22, 23. 


* Ibid. III. 5. 22-27. 
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follows the previous one it is definitely stated that the world only 
appears in consciousness, but that in reality it does not exist^. It is 
clear that these passages of the Bhdgavata distinctly contradict the 
interpretation of its philosophy given by Jiva in the previous section, 
as they deny the reality of individual souls and the reality of world- 
appearance.^ But this is just what we may expect if we remember 
that the Bhdgavata is a collection of accretions from different hands 
at different times and not a systematic whole. If the Samkhya 
theory described in ii. 5, iii. 5, in. 7 and ill. 26 be interpreted 
consistently, then the result is that there are two fundamental 
categories, God and His own mdydy Xht prakrti; that God, in His 
desire to realize Himself, reflects Himself in the prakrti^ which is 
but His own power, and it is through this impregnation of Himself 
in His own power that He appears as individual souls suffering the 
bondage oiprakrti ; it is again through this impregnation of Himself 
idx2XpYdkrti is enlivened by consciousness; and then, through His 
creative effort, which is designated as time, the equilibrium of 
i^^egunas of prakrti is disturbed, the transformatory movement is 
set up in the prakrti^ and the categories are evolved. 

In a passage in the fifth chapter (v. 12. 6-9) the existence of 
wholes is definitely described as illusory. There are no entities but 
the partless atoms, and even these atoms are imaginary construc- 
tions without which it would not be possible to conceive of wholes. 
All our conceptions of the external world start with atoms, and all 
that we see or feel gradually grows through a series of accretions. 
This growth in accretion is not a real growth, but is only an 
application of the time-sense. Time is therefore co-pervasive with 
the universe. The conception of an atom is but the conception of 
the smallest moment, and the entire conception of wholes of atoms 
as developing into dyad molecules, grosser specks and so on is 
nothing but advancing temporal construction and the growing 
combination of time-moments. The ultimate reality underlying all 
these changes is one all-pervasive unchanging whole, which 
through the activity of time appears as moments and their accre- 
tions (corresponding to atoms and their combinations)^. Time is 

^ Bhagavata-purat^ay in. 7. 9-12. 

2 arthdbhdvaifi mnisdtyapratltasydpi ndtmanalti. Ibid. III. 7. 18. 

andtmanah prapancasya praUtasydpi arthabhdvam arthoHra nasti kintu 
pratiti-matram. (iSridhara^s comment on Bhdgavata^ 111. 7. 18). 

® Ibid. nr. ix. 1-5. 
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thus not a product of prakrti but the transcendent activity of God, 
through which the unmanifested prakrti is transformed into the 
gross world and by which all the discrete entities appear as wholes^. 
In God this time exists as His inherent power of activity. It has 
been pointed out in the last section how Jiva considered time to be 
the active element of the mdyd and the gums the passive element. 

The first category evolved from the prakrti is mahaty which 
contains the germs of the entire universe; it is pure translucent 
sattva (also called citta and Vdsudeva according to the terminology 
of the Bhagavata cult). From the category of mahat the threefold 
ahamkdray viz. vaikdrikuy taijasa and tdmasay was produced. In the 
terminology this ahamkdra is called Samkarsana. All activity, 
instrumentality and transformatory character as effect is to be 
attributed to this aharnkdra. The category of manas is produced 
from the vaikdrika ahamkdray and it is called Aniruddha in the 
terminology of the Bhagavata cult. The Bhagavata cult here 
described believed in three vyuhas of VdmadevUy Samkarsana and 
Aniruddha, and therefore there is no mention here of the production 
of the Pradyumna-vyuha. Pradyumna in this view stands for 
desire; desires are but functions of the category of manas and not 
a separate category^. From the taijasa-ahamkdra the category of 
buddhi is evolved. It is by the functions of this category that the 
functioning of the senses, the cognition of objects, doubts, errors, 
determinateness, memory and sleep are to be explained^. Both the 
conative and cognitive senses are produced from the taijasa- 
aharnkdra. From the tdmasa-ahamkdra the sound-potential {sahda- 
tanmdtra) is produced, and from it the element of dkdsa is pro- 
duced. From the element of dkdsa the heat-light-potential (rupa- 
tanmdtra) is produced, and from that the element of light, and so on. 

The purusa is immersed in the prakrti, but nevertheless, being 
unchangeable, qualityless and absolutely passive, it is not in any 
way touched by the qualities oi prakrti. It has already been pointed 

^ This view of time is dijBferent from the yoga view of time as moments (as 
explained by Vijhana-bhik^u in his Yoga-vdrttika, ill. 51). There a moment is 
described as the movement of 2igum particle through a space of its own dimension, 
and the eternity of time is definitely denied. Time in that view can only be the 
discrete moments. 

^ Ibid. III. 26. 27. yasya manasaJi sankcdpa-vikalpabhyam kama-sambhavo 
varttata iti kama-rupa vrttilak^aiyztvena uktd na tu pradyumna^vyuhotpattik 
tasya sankalpadi-karyatvdbhav&t. (Sridhara’s comment on the above.) 

® Those who believe in four vyUhas call this the pradyumna-vyUha. 
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out that the influence of the prakrti is limited to the image of 
purusa in iht prakrti, and that, being reflected in the prakrti, the one 
purusa throws a shadow of infinite selves. These selves are deluded 
by egoism and consider themselves to be active agents, and, though 
there are no real births and rebirths, yet they continue to suffer the 
bondage of the sarnsdra cycle like a man who suffers from bad 
dreams. 

Those who wish to be emancipated should therefore steadily 
practise disinclination from worldly joys and keen devotion. They 
should take to the path of self-control, make their minds free of 
enmity to all beings, practise equality, sex-control and silence, 
should remain contented with anything that comes in their way, 
and should have a firm devotion to God. When they leave their 
false self-love and egoism and can realize the truth about prakrti 
znd purusa, viz. that the latter is the unconditioned and underlying 
reality of all, as the one Sun which creates illusions like its re- 
flections in the water; when they understand that the real self, the 
ultimate reality, is always experienced as the underlying being 
which manifests our biological, sensory and psychical personality 
or egohood, and that this reality is realized in deep dreamless sleep 
(when this egohood temporarily ceases to exist), they attain their 
real emancipation^. The well-known yoga accessories mentioned 
by Patanjali, such as non-injury, truthfulness, non-stealing, con- 
tentment with the bare necessities of life, purity, study, patience, 
control of the senses, are also regarded as a necessary preparation 
for self-advancement. The practice of postures (dsana), breath- 
control (prdndydma), and that of holding the mind steadily on 
particular objects of concentration, are also advised as methods of 
purifying the mind. When the mind is thus purified and concentra- 
tion practised, one should think of God and His great qualities^. 
Devotion to God is regarded as the second means of attaining right 
knowledge and wisdom about the oneness of the ultimate and the 
relation between the prakrti and the illusory individual selves. 
Thus it is said that, when one meditates upon the beautiful tran- 
scendent and resplendent form of Hari and is intoxicated with love 
for Him, one’s heart melts through devotion, through excess of 
emotion one’s hair stands on end, and one floats in tears of excessive 
delight through yearning after God; it is thus that the hook of the 

^ Bhdgamta-purana, in. 37. 2 28. 
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mind is dislodged from the sense-objects to which it was attached^. 
When through such excess of emotion one’s mind becomes dis- 
inclined to all other objects, and thus there is no object of medita- 
tion, the mind is destroyed like a flame extinguished, and the self, 
returning from the conditions imposed upon it by the transforma- 
tions of the gunas^ fipds itself to be one with the transcendent and 
the highest selP^^^evotion is said to be of four kinds, sdUmka, 
rdjasa^ tdmasa ‘Snd nirguna. Those who want God’s grace and are 
devoted to Him in order to satisfy their personal jealousy, pride or 
enmity are called tdmasa, those who seek Him for the attainment of 
power, fame, etc. are called rdjasa, and those who are devoted to 
Him or who renounce all their karmas and their fruits to Him 
through a sense of religious duty or for the washing away of their 
sins are called sdttvika. But those who are naturally inclined towards 
Him without any reason save deep attachment, and who would not 
desire anything but the bliss of serving Him as His servants, it is 
they who may be said to possess the nirguna devotion {bhakti). But 
this nirguna devoti^ must manifest itself in realizing God as per- 
vading all beings: devotees of this type would consider all beings 
as their friends, and with them there is no difference between a 
friend and a foe. No one can claim to possess this high devotion 
merely by external adorations of God; he must also serve all 
humanity as a friend and brother^. Thus either hj yoga methods of 
self-purification and concentration of the mind on God and His 
super-excellent qualities, or by a natural love for Him, one may 
attain the ultimate wisdom, that the one reality is God and that 
individual selves and their experiences are but mere reflections in 
prakrti and its transformations. 

It may however be pointed out that even the first method of yoga 

evam harau bhagavati pratiAcibdha-bhdvo 

bhaktyd dravad^hrdaya utpulakah pramodat 

autkanthya-vdspa-kalayd muhur ardyamdnas 

tac cdpi citta-badisani sanakair viyufikte. Ibid. ni. z8. 34. 

muktdkayaTn yan nirvi§ayarn mraktam 

fdrvdnam rcchati manah sahasd yathdWcih 

dtmdnam atra puru^d^vyavadhanam ekam 

anmk§ate prati-^nivrtta-’guna'-praodhah. Ibid. in. 35. 

yo mdtp. sarvesu hhutepi sdntam dtmdnam iharam 

hitva^rcdifi bhajate maudhyad bhasmany enajuhoti safi 

aham uccdvacair dravyaih kriyayotpannaya^naghe 

naiva tii§ye'rcito*rcdyd 7 ti bhuta-^grdmd'vamdnmah. 

ibid. in. zg. zz, Z4. 
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is associated with some kind of bhdkti or devotion, as it involves 
meditation upon God and the blissful feeling associated with it. 
The -word yoga is not used in this connection in Patanjali’s technical 
sense (from the root yuj samadhau)^ but in the more general sense 
of yoga (yoga as ‘^connection,’* from the root yujir yoge). Though 
this system involves most of the accessories of yoga for the puri- 
fication of mind and as preparation for concentration, yet the 
ultimate aim is the realization of unity of the phenomenal self with 
God, which is entirely different from the yoga of Patanjali. So, as 
this yoga essentially aims at a unification with God through 
meditation upon Him, it may also be called a sort of bhakti-yoga^ 
though it in its turn is different from the other bhakti-yoga, in which 
all the purposes of yoga discipline are served by an excess of 
emotion for God^. 

Kapila has been described as an incarnation of God, and the 
philosophy that is attributed to him in the Bhdgavata forms the 
dominant philosophy contained therein. All through the Bhdgavata 
the philosophy of theistic Samkhya as described by Kapila is again 
and again repeated in different passages in different contents. Its 
difference from the classical Samkhya as expounded by I^vara- 
krsna or by Patanjali and Vyasa is too patent to need explanation 
at any length. In the Bhdgavata, xi. zz a reference is made to 
different schools of Samkhya which count their ultimate categories 
as three, four, five, six, seven, nine, eleven, thirteen, fifteen, six- 
teen, seventeen, twenty-five and twenty-six, and it is asked how 
these differences of view can be reconciled. The reply is that these 
differences do not involve a real difference of Samkhya thought; 
it is held that the difference is due to the inclusion of some of 
the categories within others (paraspardnupravesdt tattvdndm); for 
instance, some of the effect categories are included within the cause 
categories, or some categories are identified from particular con- 
siderations. Thus, when one thinks that the purusa, being always 
under the influence of beginningless ignorance (anadyavidya-- 
yuktasya), cannot by itself attain the knowledge of ultimate reality, 
it becomes necessary to conceive the existence of a super-person, 
different from it, who could grant such knowledge; according to 

^ yatab sandhdryamandyam yogino bhdkti 4 ak§anab 

dsu sampadyate yoga okay am bhadram lk§atah, 

Bhagavata-purdtpa, ii. i. 21. 
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this view there would be twenty-six categories- But, when one 
thinks that there is not the slightest difference between the purus a 
(or the individual soul) and God, the conception of the latter as 
separate from the former becomes quite unnecessary ; on this view 
there would be only twenty-five categories. Again, those who 
reckon nine categories do so by counting purusUy prakrti^ mahat, 
ahamkdra and the five tanmdtras. In this view knowledge (jndna) 
is regarded as a transformation of the gunas, and {prakrti being 
nothing more than the equilibrium of the gunas) knowledge may 
also be regarded as identical prakrti] similarly actions are to be 
regarded as being only transformations of rajas and ignorance 
as transformation of tamos. Time {kdlci) is not regarded here as 
a separate category, but as the cause of the co-operative movement 
of the gunas, and nature (svabhdva) is identified with the mahat- 
tattva. The cognitive senses are here included within the cognitive 
substance of sattva, the conative senses within the rajas, and the 
cognitions of touch, taste, etc. are regarded as the fields of the 
manifestations of the senses and not as separate categories. Those 
who reckon eleven categories take the cognitive and conative 
senses as two additional categories and, considering the sensations 
of touch, taste, etc. as being manifestations of the senses, naturally 
ignore their claim to be considered as categories. In another view 
prakrti, which is moved into activity by the influence of purusa, is 
regarded as different from it, and thus there are the two categories 
of purusa and prakrti, then are the five tanmdtras, the transcen- 
dental seer and the phenomenal self; thus there are nine categories 
in all. Upon the view that there are six categories, only the five 
elements and the transcendent self are admitted. Those who hold 
that there are only four categories admit only the three categories of 
light-heat {tejas), water and earth, and accept the transcendent self 
as the fourth. Those who hold that there are seventeen categories 
admit the five tanmdtras, five elements and five senses, manas and 
the self. Those who hold that there are sixteen categories identify 
manas with the self. Those who hold that there are thirteen 
categories admit the five elements (which are identified with the 
tanmdtras), the five senses, manas, and the transcendent and the 
phenomenal selves. Those who admit only eleven categories accept 
only the five elements, five senses and the self. There are others, 
again, who admit prakrtis and iht purusa, and thus reduce the 
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number to nine. The eclectic spirit of the Bhdgavata tried to recon- 
cile the conflicting accounts of the Samkhya categories by explaining 
away the differences ; but to an impartial observer these differences 
are sometimes fundamental, and at least it is evident that, though 
these different lines of thought may all be called in some sense 
Samkhya, they signify the existence of a good deal of independent 
thinking, the exact value of which, however, cannot be determined 
for want of detailed and accurate information regarding the de- 
velopment of these schools^. 

The fundamental difference of the Bhagavata school of Samkhya 
from that of the classical Samkhya is that it admits one purusa as 
the real all-pervading soul, which is the real seer of all our ex- 
periences and the basic universal being that underlies all things 
of this universe. The individual phenomenal selves appear as real 
entities only by the delusive confusion of the universal with 

the transformations of the prakrti and by the consequent false 
attribution of the movements and phenomena of the prakrti to this 
universal purusa. The false individual selves arise out of such false 
attribution and there is thus produced the phenomenon of birth 
and rebirth, though there is no association of the prakrti with the 
universal All our world-experiences are mere illusions, like 

dreams, and are due to mental misconceptions. The emphasis on 
the illusory character of the world is very much stronger in the 
passages that are found in the Bhdgavata, xi. 22 than in the passages 
that deal with Kapila’s philosophy of Samkhya just described; and 
though the two treatments may not be interpreted as radically 
diflFerent, yet the monistic tendency which regards all worldly 
experiences as illusory is so remarkably stressed that it very nearly 
destroys the realistic note which is a special feature of the Sainihya 
schools of thought^. 

, ^ In Asvaghosa’s Buddhq.'-cc&ita there is an account of Saipkhya which counts 
prakrti and vikdra. Of these prakrti consists of eight categories — ^the five 
elements, egoism (^ahmnkdra), huddhi and avyakta, and the vikdra consists of 
seventeen categorfes-r-^the five cognitive and the five conative senses, manas, 
buddhi and the five kinds of sense-knowledge. In addition to these there is a 
category of k§etrajna or self or dtman, 

® yathd mano-ratha-dhiyo vi^aydnubhavo mfsd 

svapna-drstas ca ddsdrha tathd sarnsdra dtmanab 
arthe hy avidyamandpi samsrtir na nivartate 
dhydyato visaydn asya svapne'narthdgamo yathd. 

Bhagavata, xi. zz. 55, 56. 
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In XI. 13 this monistic interpretation or rather this monistic 
transformation of Samkhya reaches its culmination; it is held that 
ultimate reality is one, and that all differences are but mere dif- 
ferences of name and form. Whatever may be perceived by the 
senses, spoken by words or conceived in thought is but the one 
reality, the Brahman. The gunas are the product of mind and the 
mind of the gunas ^ and it is these two illusory entities that form the 
person; but one should learn that both of them are unreal and that 
the only reality, on which both of them are imposed, is Brahman. 
Waking experiences, dreams, and dreamless sleep are all functions 
of the mind; the true self is the pure seer {sdksin)^ which is entirely 
different from them. So long as the notion of the ‘‘many’’ is not 
removed by philosophical reasonings, the ignorant person is simply 
dreaming in all his waking states, just as one feels oneself awake in 
one’s dreams. Since there is nothing else but the self, and since all 
else is mere illusion like dreams, all worldly laws, purposes, aims 
and works are necessarily equally false. One should observe that 
we have the notion of the identity of our selves, in our wakeful and 
dream experiences and in our experiences of dreamless deep sleep, 
and one should agree that all these experiences in all these three 
stages of life do not really exist, they are all but the manifestations 
of mdyd on the ultimate reality, the Brahman ; and thus by such 
inferences and considerations one should remove all one’s attach- 
ments and cut asunder all one’s fetters by the sword of knowledge. 
One should regard the entire world and its experiences as nothing 
more than the imagination of the mind — z, mere appearance which 
is manifested and lost ; all experiences are but mdyd and the only 
underlying reality is pure consciousness. Thus it is through right 
knowledge that true emancipation comes, though the body may 
hold on so long as the fruits of karma are not exhausted through 
pleasurable and painful experiences. And this is said to be the 
secret truth of Samkhya and Yoga. It may generally appear rather 
surprising to find such an extreme idealistic monism in the 
Bhdgavata, but there are numerous passages which show that an 
extreme form of idealism recurs now and then as one of the 
principal lines of thought in the Bhdgavata^, 

The first adoration verse is probably the most important passage 
in the Bhdgavata. And even in this passage it is said (in one of its 

^ Ibid, XI. 13. 
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prominent and direct interpretations) that the creation through 
gunas is false and that yet, on account of the all-pervading reality 
that underlies it, it appears as real; that the production, mainte- 
nance and destruction of the universe all proceed from the ultimate 
reality. Brahman, and that it is through the light of this reality that 
all darkness vanishes^. In another passage, in vi. 4. 29-32, it is said 
that Brahman is beyond the gunas^ and that whatever may be pro- 
duced in the world, or as the world, has Brahman for its ground and 
cause, and that He alone is true ; and that both the atheistic Samkhya 
and the theistic Yoga agree in admitting Him as the ultimate 
reality. 

It was pointed out in a previous section that according to Jiva 
the mdyd had two parts, formative and constitutive, and it was the 
latter that was identified with prakrti or the three gunas. But this 
mdyd was regarded as an external power of God as distinguished 
from His essential power. The Vimu'-purdna^ however, does not 
seem to make any such distinction; it says that the great Lord 
manifests Himself through His playful activity as prakrti, purusa, 
the manifold world and time, but yet it considers the prakrti and the 
purusa to be different from the essential nature of the Lord, and 
time as that which holds these two together and impels them for the 
creational forms Thus, since time is the cause which connects the 
prakrti and idxe purusa, it exists even when all creational modes have 
shrunk back into the prakrti in the great dissolution. When the 
gunas are in equilibrium, the prakrti and the purusa remain dis- 
connected, and it is then that the element of time proceeds out of 
the Lord and connects the two together^. But the prakrti in both 
its xmmanifested and manifested forms or its contraction and 
dilation {samkoca-mkdsabhydm) is a part of God’s nature; so in 
disturbing the equilibrium of prakrti it is God who disturbs His 

^ ^ janmadyasya yattf nvayad itaratas carthesv ahhijnah svardt 

tern brahma hrdd ya adikavaye muhyanti yat surayah. 
tejo-vdri’-mrddin yathd vinimayo yatra trisarg 6 *mr§d 
dhdmnd svena sadd nirasta-kuhakam satyam pararn dhimahu 

Bhdgavata, i. i. i. 

^ vyaktam vipms tathdvyaktatn purusa]^ kdla eva ca. 
kndato hdlakasyeva cestdm tasya nisdmaya. 

viptok svarupdt parato hi te^nye rupe pradhdnarn purusai ca viprds 
tasyaiva te^nyena dhrte viyukte rUpadi yat tad dvija hdla-samjnam, 

Vispu-purdna, i. 2. i8, 24. 

® guita-sdmye tatas tasmin prthak pumsi vyavasthite 

kdla’-svarupa-ritpam tad vipwr maitreya variate. Ibid. 27. 
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own nature {sa eva ksobhako brahman ksobhyas ca purusottamah), 
and this He does through the instrumentality of time. Through His 
will He penetrates into the prakrti and the purusa, and sets off the 
creative operation of the prakrti^ though this operation of the will 
does not involve any notion of ordinary physical activity^. Time is 
thus regarded as the spiritual influence of God, by which the 
prakrti is moved though He remains unmoved Himself. From 
prakrti there is the threefold evolution of mdhat {sattvika^ rajasa 
and tamasa) by a process of differentiation and development of 
heterogeneity By the same process the differentiation of mdhat 
into vaikdrikay taijasa and bhutddi takes place as integrated within 
the mahat as integrated within the prakrti^. Being similarly inte- 
grated in the mahat, the bhutddi is further differentiated into the 
tanmdtric stage and produces first the sound-potential (sabda- 
tanmdtra). From the sabda-tanmdtra the element of dkdsa was 
produced from the relevant matter of bhutddi\ this sabda^-tanmatra 
and dkdsa was further integrated in bhutddi and in this integrated 
state the element of dkdsa transformed itself into the touch- 
potential {sparsa-tanmdtrd)\ then from this touch-potential air was 
produced by its transformation (through accretion from bhutddi). 
Then in association of the integration of the element of dkdsa and 
sabda-tanmdtra with the touch-potential {sparsa-tanmdtrd) the 
element of air produced the heat-light-potential {rupa-tanmdtra) 
in the medium of the bhutddi, and from that the element of heat- 
light was produced by an accretion from bhutddi. Again in associa- 
tion of the integration of touch-potential, the element of air and the 
heat-light-potential, the element of heat-light transformed itself 
into the taste-potential in the medium of the bhutddi, and in a 
similar way water was produced by an accretion from the bhutddi. 
Again, from the integration of taste-potential, heat-light potential 
and water, the smell-potential was produced by a transformation 
of the element of water in the medium of the bhutddi, and out of 
this smell-potential in integration with the above the element 
of earth was produced by an accretion from bhutddi. Out of the 

^ pradhanam puru§am capi praviiydtmecchayd harih 

k^obhaydmdsa samprdpte sarga-kdlevyaydvyayau. Ibid. 29. 

^ This view of the evolution of three different kinds of mahat is peculiar to 
the Viptu-^purdna, which is dijfferent from the classical Saipkhya. 

® This second stage is in agreement with the doctrine of Saipkhya as explained 
in the Vydsa-^bhdsya on the Yoga-sutra, 11. 19 of Patahjali. 
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taijasa-ahamkdra the ten conative and cognitive senses were pro- 
duced, and manas was produced out of the vaikdrika-ahamkara 
The five tanmdtras are called the unspecialized modificationj 
(avisesa), and the senses and the gross elements are regarded as 
fully specialized modifications {vihsay. 

It will appear from the above and also from what has alread] 
been said in the chapter on the Kapila and Patanjala school o] 
Samkhya in the first volume of the present work that the systen 
of Samkhya had undergone many changes in the hands of variouj 
writers at different times. But it is difficult to guess which of these 
can be genuinely attributed to Kapila. In the absence of any prooi 
to the contrary it may be assumed that the account of Samkhys 
attributed to Kapila in the Bhdgavata may generally be believed tc 
*be true. But I^varakrsna also gives us an account of what can ht 
called the classical Sarpkhya in his Sdmkhya-kdrikd, which he says 
was first taught by Kapila to Asuri and by him to Panca^ikha, and 
that his account of Samkhya was a summary of what was contained 
in the Sasti-tantra with the exception of the polemical portions and 
fables; also that he himself was instructed in the traditional school 
of Samkhya as carried down from Asuri through generations ol 
teachers and pupils. But the Bhdgavata account of Kapila^s 
Samkhya materially differs from the Samkhya of the Samkhya- 
kdrikdy for, while the former is definitely theistic, the latter is at least 
tacitly atheistic, for it is absolutely silent about God; apparently 
God has no place in this system. But the theistic Samkhya as 
described in the Bhdgavata, which is of course quite different and 
distinct from the theistic Samkhya of Patanjali and Vydsa-hhdsya, 
is not an isolated instance which can easily be ignored; for most ol 
the Purdnas which have a Vaisnava tradition behind them generally 
agree in all essential features with the theistic element of the 
Kapila Sainkhya of the Bhdgavata, and some of the important 
Pancaratra dgamas also in some ways support it. Thus the 
Ahirbudhnya-samhitd describes the Samkhya system as that which 
believes the_^m^r^/ to be the cause of the manifold world and that 
this prakrti is moved into creative transformations through the 


^ Vi§nu-purdi^f i. 2. See also Dr Sir B. N. Seal’s interpretation of this 
passage in P. C. Ray’^ Hindu Chemistry, Vol. il, pp. 90-5, 

The same verses occur in the Padma-purdna {Svarga-khw^dd) regarding the 
evolution of the Samkhya categories. 
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influence of time by the will of Lord Visnu. There is but one 
purusa^ who is the sum-total of all purusas and who is absolutely 
changeless {kutastha) ; there is the prakrti^ constituted of the three 
gunas in equilibrium; and there is also the element of time {kdlci), 
through which by the will of the Lord {visnu-sarnkalpa-coditat) the 
purusa and theprakrti are connected and the creative movement of 
the prakrti set up. The purusa, prakrti and kdla are in their turn 
but special manifestations of Lord Visnu The evolution of the 
gross elements is also described here as being directly from their 
respective tanmdtras. It also believes that the powers of the Lord 
are supra-logical (acintyd), and therefore cannot be contested on 
purely formal grounds of reason or logical principles of self- 
contradiction. It holds however the rather unique view that from 
time the sattva-guna springs into being and from sattva rajas and 
from rajas tamas, and it also gives a different interpretation of the 
vyuha doctrine — ^but these have already been discussed in the 
chapter on the Pancaratra philosophy. The Ahirhudhnya, however, 
ascribes this Samkhya philosophy to Kapila (the incarnation of 
Visnu) who wrote the Sasti-tantra, and it also enumerates the 
names of the chapters or tantras of this work^. The work is divided 
into two books; in the first book there is one chapter (tantra) on 
Brahman, one on purusa, three on power (sakti), destiny (niyati) 
and time (kdla), three on the gui^, one on the changeless (aksara), 
one on prdna and one on the agent (kartr), one on the Lord, five on 
cognition, five on actions, five on tanmdtras and five on the five 
gross elements; thus altogether there are thirty-two chapters in the 
first book. In the second book there are twenty-eight chapters — 
five on duties, one on experience, one on character, five on afflic- 
tions, three on tho pramdnas, one on illusions, one on dharma, one 
on disinclination, one on miraculous powers, one on guna, one on 
linga or signs, one on perception, one on Vedic performances, one 
on sorrow, one on fini achievement, one on removal of passions, 
one on customs and one on emancipation®. Thus we have a theistic 

1 purusas caiva halos ca gunas ceti tridhocyate 

bhutih iuddhetara visnoh . . . . Ahirbudknya-samhita, VI. 8. 

® sdmkhya-riipejta samkalpo vaipiavdh kapildd r§eJt 

udito yddrsaJi purvatn tddrsam imu me khilaM 
sasti-bhedant smrtarn tantrarn sdrnkhyam ndma mahdmune 
prdkrtarn vaikrtam ceti mandate dve samdsatah. Ibid. xii. 19. 

® lUd. XII. 20-30. 
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and an atheistic account of Samkhya, both alleged to be based on 
the Sasti-tantra Sdstra^ both described as the philosophy of 
Kapila and both derived from authoritative ancient texts. Not only 
does the Bhdgavata refer to Kapila as an incarnation of God, but 
many of the Pahcaratra texts also allude to him as an incarnation 
of God Visnu; the Mahdhhdrata describes him as Bhagavan Hari 
and Visnu (in. 47. 18), with Vasudeva (in. 107, 31) and with 
Krsna, and also describes him as a great rsi who reduced the sons 
of Sagara into ashes by his wrath. In the Bhagavad-gita also 
Krsna says that of the seers he is the sage Kapila (x. 26), but in the 
Mahdhhdrata (in. 220. 21) Kapila is identified with the Fourth 
Fire. A sage Kapila is also mentioned in the §vetdsvatara 
Upanisad (v. 2), and Sankara says in the commentary on the 
Brahma-sutra that this Kapila must be different from the Kapila 
(who reduced the sons of Sagara to ashes) and the Kapila who 
wrote the Samkhya philosophy cannot be ascertained. Thus we 
have at least three Kapilas, the Kapila who reduced the sons of 
Sagara into ashes, and who is regarded by the Mahdhhdrata as an 
incarnation or manifestation of Visnu, Hari or Krsna, a Kapila who 
is regarded as an incarnation of Fire, and the Upanisadic sage 
Kapila, who is regarded there as mature in wisdom. The first two 
are definitely reputed to be authors of Samkhya philosophy, and 
Nilakantha, the commentator on the Mahdhhdrata^ says that it is 
Kapila (=the incarnation of Fire) who was the author of the 
atheistic Samkhya^. In the Mahdhhdrata (xii. 350. 5) it is said that 
the sage Kapila based his Samkhya philosophy on the doctrine that 
it is the one purtisa, the great Narayana, who in himself is absolutely 
qualityless and untouched by all worldly conditions and is yet the 
superintendent of all phenomenal selves associated with their subtle 
and gross bodies, and is the ultimate ground of all the cognitional 
and sense-experiences enjoyed by them, the absolute and ultimate 
reality which appears as the subjective and the objective world and 
yet behaves as the cosmic creator and ruler in his four-fold 
personality as Vasudeva, Samkarsana, Aniruddha and Pradyumna^. 
Before examining other accounts of Samkhya as found in the 
Mahdhhdrata we may point out that Panca^ikha himself was not 
only called Kapileya from his sucking the breasts of a woman called 

^ Nilakantha^s commentary on the MahSbhdrata^ lii. 220. 21. 

2 Mahabhdrata,XLi,zst^ See also the commentary of Nilakantha on it. 
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Kapila while an infant, but was also called Paramarsi Kapila^. 
It seems practically certain that there had been a number of 
pantheistic, theistic and atheistic varieties of Samkhya. Since the 
Ahirbudhnya-samhitd gives the names of the chapters of the Sasti- 
tantra, it is almost certain that the author had seen this work, and 
that his account of Samkhya is in the main in agreement with it. 
The table of subjects enumerated shows that the work contained 
a chapter on Brahman, purusa, sakti (power), niyati (destiny), and 
kdld (time), and it is these elements that occur in the Ahirbudhnya 
account of Samkhya. It therefore seems very probable that the 
Ahirbudhnya account of Samkhya is largely faithful to the Sasti- 
t antra. We know that the Samkhya philosophy of Kapila had begun 
to change its form in some of its most important features, and it is 
quite probable that it had changed considerably by the time it was 
traditionally carried to Isvarakrsna. It might still have been re- 
garded as containing the essential instructions of the Sasti-tantra 
and yet be very different from it; there is no proof that Isvarakrsna 
had a chance of reading this original Sasti-tantra^ and it is reason- 
able to suppose that he had access only to a later version of it or 
to a revised compendium supposed to be based on it ; it may be that 
the Sasti-tantra^ being an ancient work, was probably so loosely 
worded that it was possible to get different interpretations from it 
— ^like the Brahma-sutra of Badarayana — or even that there were 
two Sasti-tantras^. 

^ yam ahuh Kdpilam sdmkhyam paramarpm prajdpatim. Ibid. xii. 218. 9. 

This Panca^ikha is also described as panca-rdtra-viidrada^ well-versed in the 
panca-rdtra rites. 

® In the Mdthara-vrtti of Mstharacarya on the Sdmkhya-kdrikd of I^vara- 
kr§na it is said that Sasti-tantra means a tantra or work dealing with sixty 
subjects and not a work containing sixty chapters {tantryante vyutpadyante 
paddrthd iti tantrani). These sixty subjects are: five viparyayas or errors, twenty- 
eight defects iaiakti)^ nine false satisfactions {tusti\ and eight miraculous 
achievements {siddhi ) — altogether fifty items {kdrika 47) — ^the other ten subjects 
being the existence of prakrti as proved by five reasons (called the category of 
astitva)j its oneness (ekatva)^ its teleological relation to puru^as {arthavattva and 
pdrdrthya\ the plurality of the purusas (bahutva), the maintenance of the body 
even zftex jwan-mukti (sthiti), association and dissociation of prakrti with puru^a 
{yoga and viyoga)^ difference of prakrti and puru$a {anyatod), and final cessation 
of prakrti (nivrtti). Mathara quotes a Kdrika enumerating the latter ten subjects : 
astitvam, ekatvam, arthavattvam, pdrarthyamj anyatvam, arthanivrttih, yogo 
viyogOj bahavab pumdmsah^ sthitiJt> sarfrasya vise^a-vrttih. Mdthara-vrtti^ 72. 

This enumeration, however, seems to be entirely arbitrary, and apparently 
there is nothing to show that the Sa?ti'‘idntra was so called because it treated of 
these sixty subjects. 
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According to the interpretation of the Ahirbudhnya-samhitd God 
or Isvara is above all, and then there is the category of the un- 
changeable, the Brahman (consisting of the sum-total of the 
purusas)^ the prakrti as the equilibrium of the gunas^ and time 
{kdla\ as has already been explained^. Time is regarded as the 
element that combines the prakrti with the purusas. It is said that 
the prakrtiy the purusas and time are the materials which are led to 
their respective works in producing the manifold universe by the 
development of the categories through the will-movement of God* 
[Sudarsana).^ It is thus one unchangeable purusa that appears as 
the many individuals or parts of the Lord Visnu or Isvara^* The 
will of Isvara, otherwise called Sudarsana or samkalpay which is 
regarded as a vibratory (parispanda) thought movement (jndna- 
mula-kriydtma)y is the dynamic cause of the differentiation of 
prakrti into the categories {mahat and the rest). Time is not identi- 
fied here with this power, but is regarded as a separate entity, an 
instrument through which the power acts. Yet this ‘"time** has to 
be regarded as of a transcendental nature, co-existent with purusa 
and prakrtiy and distinguished from “time’’ as moments or their 
aggregates, which is regarded as the tamas aspect of the category of 
mahat. The sattva aspect of the mahat manifests itself as definite 
understanding ibuddhir adhyavasdyinl)y and the rajas aspect as life- 
activity [prana). The sattva aspect of mahat as buddhi also manifests 
itself as virtue, wisdom, miraculous powers and as disinclination 
from worldly joys {vairdgya)y and the tamas aspect as vice [adharma)y 
ignorance, attachment and weakness. In the category of mahat the 
general sense-power is generated, by which objects are discerned as 
cognitional modes; the ego [ahamkdra) is also generated in the 
mahaty involving the notion of integrating all experience which 

^ anyUndnatiriktain yad guita-^sarnyam tamomayam 

tat sdrnkhyair jagato miilarn prakrtis ceti kathyate. 
kramdvatirno yas tatra catur^manu-yugah pumdn 
saina§tiji punqo yonih sa kutastha itlryate 
yat tat kdlamayam tattoani jagatal} samprakdlanam 
sa tayofi karyam dsthaya samyojaka-vibhdjakah. 

Ahirhudhnya'-sarnhitd^ vii. 1-3. 

^ m^rt'-pindl’-bhUtam etat tu kdladutritayaip. mune 

vi§itoh sudarsamnaiva sva-sva-karya-pracoditaTJi 
mahadddi-prtkivyanta^tattva-vargopapadakam. Ibid. 4. 

® kutastho yah purd prdktdh pumdn vyomnah par ad adhab 

mdnavo devatadyas ca tad-^vya^taya iUritdfi. 
jpa-bhedd mune sarve viptu^-bhiity-dniia-kalpitdb* Ibid, 58. 
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belongs to a person {ahhimdna) as a cognizer and enjoyer of all 
experiences. The implication seems to be that the category of 
mahat manifests itself as the sense-faculties and the person who 
behaves as the cognizer, because these are the modes through which 
thought must interpret itself in order to realize its own nature as 
thought. The sdttvika aspect of the ahamkdra is called vaikdrika, 
the rdjasa character taijasa and the tdmasa aspect bhutddi. It is well 
to point out here that this account greatly differs from the classical 
Samkhya in this respect, that the sense-power is here generated 
prior to ahamkdra and not from ahamkdra^ and that, while the 
evolution of ahamkdra is regarded as the evolution of a separate 
category by the thought-movement of God, the sense-power is 
regarded only as modes or aspects of buddhi or mahat and not as 
separate categories. The only sense-faculty that is evolved through 
the thought-activity of God out of ahamkdra is manas^ the reflective 
sense {cintandtmakam aharnkdrikam indriyam). From the tamos 
aspect of ahamkdra as bhutddi the infra-atomic sound-potential 
(sabda-tanmdtra) is produced and from this the element of dkdsa. 
Akdsa here is supposed to be of two kinds, as the maintainer of 
sound and as manifesting vacuity, unoccupation or porosity 
{avakdsa-praddyi). From the vaikdrika ahamkdra the organs of 
hearing and speech are produced as categories through the thought- 
activity of God. In a similar manner the infra-atomic touch- 
potential {sparsa-tanmdtra) is produced from the bhutddi^ and from 
this again air, as that which dries up, propels, moves and con- 
glomerates, is produced; again, through the thought-activity of 
God the organ of touch and the active organ of grasping are pro- 
duced, and in a similar manner the infra-atomic heat-iight-potential 
{rupa-tanmdtra) is produced from bhutddi and from that the 
element of heat-light; from the vaikdrika also the visual organ and 
the conative organs of the two feet are produced, from the 
bhutddi the infra-atomic taste-potential {rasa-mdtra) is produced 
and from it water, and from the vaikdrika ahamkdra the organ of 
taste and the genitals are produced; from the bhutddi true infra- 
atomic smell-potential {gandha-mdtra) is produced, and from it 
earth; from the vaikdrika-ahamkdra the organs of smell and of 
excretion are produced. Will, energy, and the five kinds of bio- 
motor activities (prdna) are produced jointly from manas, ahamkdra 
and buddhL The power {sakti) of Hari or Visnu or Isvara is one, 
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but it is not a physical power, a power that involves mechanical 
movement, but it is in a sense homogeneous with God, and is of 
the nature of pure self-determined thought {svacchanda-^anmayd ) ; 
it is not however thought in the ordinary sense of thought — ^with 
particular contents and object — ^but it is thought in potentiality, 
thought that is to realize itself in subject-object forms, manifesting 
itself as a spiritual thought movement {jMna-mula-kriydtma), It is 
this spiritual movement of that which by self-diremption splits 
itself up {dmdhd-bhavam rcchati) as the thought of God {samkalpa), 
the determiner (hhdvaka) and the passive objectivity {bhdvya) called 
the prakrti^ and it is through the former that the latter developed 
and diiferentiated itself into the categories mentioned above. What 
is meant by the vibratory movement of the thought of God is 
simply its unobstructed character, its character of all potentiality 
for actuality without any obstruction. It is the pure unobstructed 
flow of God’s thought-power that is regarded as His will, idea or 
thought {sudarsanatd)\ The prakrti is thus as much spiritual as 
God’s thought; it represents merely objectivity and the content of 
the thought of God, and it only has an opportunity of behaving as 
an independent category of materiality when by the self-diremption 
of God’s power the thought-energy requires an objective through 
which it can realize itself. 

In another chapter of the Ahirbudhnya^samhitd it is said that 
the power in its original state may be conceived to be pure stillness 
{staimitya-rupa) or pure vacuity {sunyatva-rupintjy and it is out of 
its own indescribable spontaneity that it begins to set itself in 
motion It is this spontaneity, which springs out of itself and is its 
own, that is described as the thought of God or its self-dirempting 
activity, its desire for being many. All creation proceeds out of this 
spontaneity; creation is not to be described as an event which 
happened at a particular time, but it is the eternal spontaneity of 
this power of God that reveals itself as eternal creation, as eternal 
and continuous self-manifestation®. Whatever is described as move- 
ment {kriyd\ energy {mrya\ self-completeness (tejas) or strength 
{paid) or God are but different aspects of this power. The strength 

^ avyaghdtas tu yas tasya sd mdarianata mum 

jndna-mnla^kriydtmdsau svacchafy svacchanda-cinmayak, 

Ahirbudhnya--samhita, vii. 67. 

® svatantrydd eva kasmdccit kvacit somne$am fcchatL Ibid, v. 4. 

® satata^ kurvato jagau Ibid.n^ sg, 
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{bala) of God consists in the fact that He is never tired or fatigued 
in spite of His eternal and continuous operation of creation; His 
energy {mrya) consists in this, that, though His own power is split 
up as the material on which His power acts, He does not suffer any 
change on that account^. His lustre of self-completeness {tejas) 
consists in this, that He does not await the help of any instrument of 
any kind for His creative operations and it is the self-spontaneity 
of this power that is described as His agency {kartrtvd) as the creator 
of the world. God is described as being both of the nature of pure 
consciousness and of the nature of power. It is the all-pervasive 
consciousness of Himself that constitutes the omniscience of God, 
and, when this stillness of omniscience and self-complete steady 
consciousness as pure differenceless vacuity dirempts itself and 
pulsates into the creative operation, it is called His power. It is on 
this account that the power (sakti) of God is described as thought- 
movement (jndna-mula-kriydtmaka). ^his power or consciousness 
may be regarded both as a part of God, and therefore one with 
Him, and also as His specific character or quality; it is this power 
which dirempts itself as consciousness and its object (cetya-cetana)^ 
as time and all that is measured by time {kalya-kdla)^ as manifest 
and unmanifest {vyaktdvyakta)^ as the enjoyer and that which is 
enjoyed (bhoktr-bhogyd)^ as the body and that which is embodied 
{deha-dehiri)^. The conception oipurusa seems to indicate the view 
of a conglomeration of the individual selves into a colony or 
association of individual selves, like the honeycomb of the bees^. 
They are regarded as unchangeable in themselves (kutastha), but 
yet they are covered over with the dusty impurities of beginningless 
root-desires (vdsand), and thus, though pure in themselves, they may 
be also regarded as impure^. In themselves they are absolutely un- 
affected by any kind of affliction, and, being parts of God’s nature, 
are omniscient and eternally emancipated beings. These purusas are, 
however, through the will of God or rather of necessity through the 
creative operation of His power, differently affected by ignorance 

^ tasyopaddna'-hhave^pi vikdra-viraho M yah 

tdryam ndma gu^ah so*yam acyutatvdpardhvayam. Ibid. ii. 6o. 

® sahakdry-anapeksd yd tat te^'ah samuddhrtam. Ibid. Ii. 6i. 

® Ibid. V. 6-12. 

* sarvdtmandrjfi sama^tir yd koio madhu-krtdm iva. Ibid, vi, 33. 

® kiddhyaiuddhimayo bhdvo bhuteii sa puru^alt smrtd^ 

anddi’^vdsand’-renu'-kunthitair dtmabhis citab» Ibid. vi. 34. 
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(OTiij^«),whichmakes them subject to various kinds of affliction, and, 
as a result thereof, their own natures are hidden from themselves 
and they appear to be undergoing all kinds of virtuous and sinful 
experiences of pleasures and pains ; and, being thus affected, they are 
first associated with the creative power {sakti) of God, and then, 
as this power first evolves itself into its first category of time as the 
all-determining necessity (niyati\ they become associated with it; 
and then, as the third movement posits itself as all-grasping time, 
they become associated with that category, and then, as the sattva-- 
gunas gradually evolve from kdluy the rdjasa gunas from sattva and 
the tdmasa gunas from rajas ^ the colony oipurusas is associated first 
with sattva, then with rajas and then with tamas. When all \h.t gums 
are evolved, though the thrtt gunas are then all disturbed for further 
creative operation, they are not disturbed in all their parts; there 
are some parts of tht guna conglomeration which are in equilibrium 
with one another ; and it is this state of equilibrium pf the gums 
that is called prakrti^. The account of the evolution of the various 
categories from the creative will of God up to the prakrti does not 
occur in the seventh chapter of the Ahirhudhnya, which is definitely 
described as the Saipkhya philosophy of Kapila; it is only a 
Pancaratra account given to supplement that of the Sainkhya, 
which starts from the evolution of the categories from the prakrti 
— ^the equilibrium of the gunas. According to the Pancaratra 
account of iht Ahirbudhnya-samhitd the colony or the honeycomb 
of tht purusas thus forms a primal element, which is associated with 
the self-evolving energy of God from the first moment of its move- 
ment, continues to be so associated with each of the evolving 
stadiums of categories up to the evolution of the prakrti, and later 
on with all the other categories that are evolved from the prakrtL 
In the account of Kapila Samkhya as found in the Ahirbudhnya^ 
samhitd this conglomeration of the purusas is admitted to be the 
changeless category that is associated with the evolution of the 
categories and descends gradually through the successive stages of 
their evolution until we come to the complete human stage with the 
evolution of the different senses and the gross elements. Unlike 
the account of purusa that is found in the classical Samkhya 

^ codyamdne^pi $r§tyartham purnam gui^a-yiigani tada 

anisatah sdmyam dyati visnu-^sarnkalpa-coditamn 

Ahirbudhnya^sanihitd, vi. 62. 
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treatises, which regards the purusas as being absolutely untouched 
by the instinctive root-desires {vdsand) and the afflictions, it con- 
siders (like the Jains) that the purusas are coated with the im- 
purities of vdsands and Mesas, though in themselves they are 
essentially pure; again, the classical Samkhya considers that the 
msands are produced in a beginningless way, through karma, 
through an endless series of births and rebirths, whereas the 
Pancaratra holds that diEttcnt purusas are originally associated with 
different vdsands according to the will of God. Unlike the account 
of the classical Samkhya, where the vdsands are regarded as a part 
of prakrti as buddhi or citta, in this it is an original extraneous im- 
purity of the purusas. It is probable, however, that this account of 
vdsands and their original association with the purusas through the 
will of God did not form any part of the philosophy of Kapila’s 
Sasti-^tantra, but was a supplementary doctrine introduced by the 
author of the Ahirbudhnya, as it is not mentioned in the seventh 
chapter of the work, which is definitely devoted to the account of 
Saipkhya. 

The Samkhya thought described in the Gltd has been explained 
in the second volume of the present work, and it will be seen that, 
though the Gttd account is unsystematic and nebulous, with 
significant details missing, it is essentially theistic and intimately 
associated with this Ahirbudhnya account of Kapila Samkhya; and 
as such is fundamentally different from the classical Satnkhya of 
the Sdrnkhya-didrikd. 

In Chapter zz of the nth book of the Bhdgavatd a reference is 
made to various schools of Samkhya admitting different categories 
of being or evolutes^. Thus some Samkhyists admitted nine cate- 
gories, some eleven, some five, some twenty-six, some twenty-five, 
some seven, some six, some four, some seventeen, some sixteen and 
some thirteen. Uddhava requested Lord Krsna to reconcile these 
diverse opposing views. In reply Lord Krsna said that the different 
enumeration of the categories is due to the varying kinds of sub- 
sumption of the lower categories into the higher or by the omission 
of the higher ones, i.e. by ignoring some of the effect entities (as 

^ kati tattvani visveia samkhydtdny r§ibhib ptabho 

nava-^ekadasa’-panca'-intiy atha tvam iha iuiruma 
kecit sadmndatim prahur apare pancavimiatim 
saptaike nava-^at kecic catvdry ekadaiapare 
kecit saptadaia prahub §odasaike trayodasa. Mokas i, 2. 
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being already contained in the cause) or by ignoring some of the 
successive causal entities (as being present in the effect)^. Thus, 
there may be systems of Samkhya schools where the tmmdtras are 
not counted or where the gross elements are not counted as cate- 
gories. The explanation in all such cases is to be found in the 
principle that some thinkers did not wish to count the tanmdtraSy 
as they are already contained in the gross elements {ghate mrdvat ) ; 
whereas others did not count the gross elements, as these were but 
evolutes in the tanmdtras (mrdi ghatavat). But there are differences 
of opinion not only as regards the evolutionary categories oiprakrtiy 
but also as regards the souls or the purusas and God. Thus there are 
twenty-four evolutionary categories (including prakrti ) ; purusa is 
counted as the twenty-fifth category, and according to the theistic 
Sarnkhya God or Isvara is counted as the twenty-sixth. It may be 
objected that the above principle of reconciliation of the diverse 
counting of categories by subsuming the effect under the cause, or 
by ignoring the former, cannot apply here. The theistic Samkhya 
admits Isvara on the ground that there must be some being who 
should communicate self-knowledge to individual souls, as they 
cannot, by themselves, attain it. If on such a view the theistic 
school of twenty-six categories is regarded as valid, the other school 
of twenty-five categories becomes irreconcilable. To this the reply 
is that there is no intrinsic difference in the nature of purusa and 
Isvara, as they are both of the nature of pure consciousness. The 
objection that even on the above supposition the self-knowledge 
communicated by Isvara has to be counted as a separate category 
is invalid, for self-knowledge, being knowledge, is only the 
heightening of the sattva quality of the prakrti and as such falls 
prakrti itself. Ehiowledge is not a quality of the purusa, but 
of the prakrti. The state of equilibrium in which the gunas are not 
specifically manifested is called prakrti. An upsetting of the 
equilibrium leads to the manifestation of the gunas, which have, 
therefore, to be regarded as attributes of the prakrti. The purusa, 
not being an agent, cannot possess knowledge as an attribute of its 
own. So, all activity being due to rajas and all ignorance being due 
to tamos, activity and ignorance are also to be regarded as con- 

^ anupravesatjt darsayati ekasminnapiti puwasmin karanahhute tattve 
sukstna>-rupeim pravi^tdni mrdi ghatavat. aparasmin kdrya-^tattve kdrar^a-tattv&ni 
anugatatvena pravi§tdni ghate mrdvat. Srldhara*s conamentaiy on sloka 8. 
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stituents of prakrti. Time (kdla) also is to be identified as God, 
because it is by the agency of God that the gunas combine, that He 
is regarded as the cause of the combination of the gunas. The view 
which regards kdla as the cause of the combination of the gunas is 
grounded on this fact, and it is for that reason that in the scriptures 
kdla has been regarded as the name of Isvara. As everything pro- 
ceeds from the category of mahat^ that itself is called svabhdva or 
nature. Thus the two apparently conflicting views that kdla and 
svabhdva are to be regarded as the ultimate causes of the world may 
well be reconciled with the Samkhya according to the above 
interpretation. 

’ The school of Samkhya which reckons nine categories counts 
merely purusa, prakrti, mahat, aharnkdra and the five elements. 
Those who reckon eleven count the five cognitive and conative 
senses and the manas only. Those who reckon five categories count 
the five sense objects only. Those who reckon seven count the five 
sense-objects, the soul and God. Those who reckon six include 
within them the five sense-objects and ikitpurusa. There are others, 
however, who regard earth, water, fire and the soul as four cate- 
gories. Others take the five sense-objects, the eleven sense-organs 
and the purusa as categories. By excluding manas some hold that 
there are only sixteen categories. Others take the five sense-objects, 
the five cognitive senses, manas, soul and God, and thus arrive at 
the thirteen categories. Others take the five sense-objects, the five 
cognitive senses and the sense as the eleven categories. Others count 
prakrti, mahat, aharnkdra, the five tanmdtras and the purusa as the 
nine categories. . 

It is regrettable that apart from a reference to the above schools 
of Sarnkhya and the attempts at their reconciliation found in the 
Bhdgavata, it is not possible to trace these doctrines to the original 
works, which must have long preceded the period of the composi- 
tion of the Bhdgavata, The Bhdgavata is interested in the theistic 
Sainkhya doctrine, as has already been shown, and attempts to 
reconcile the conflicting schools of Samkhya as being substantially 
one school of thought. It further holds that the prakrti and its 
manifestations are produced through the operation of the diverse 
power of the mdyd of Isvara. At the time of dissolution (pralaya) 
God remains in absolute identity with Himself, and the gunas, 
which are the various manifestations of His mdyd power, remain in 
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equilibrium — a state in which all His energies are sleeping as it 
were. By His own inherent energy He breaks the equilibrium of 
His sleeping energy and sets Himself to the work of the creation — 
the prakrti with its evolutes — ^and thereby associates them with 
jtvaSy which are merely His parts, and which thus are deluding the 
dualistic experience of the world, which they enjoy and for which 
they suffer; and He also shows them the right way by instructing 
them through the Vedas The self in its transcendent nature is 
pure experience and as such is devoid of and is absolutely un- 
associated with any kind of objective form. The association of 
objectivity and of content is as illusory as creations in dreams, and 
must be regarded as products of mdyd^, 

Purusa as pure experience {anubhava-svarupa) is to be dif- 
ferentiated and comprehended as different from passing mental 
states, as the content of the waking, dream and dreamless stages by 
the method of agreement and difference {anvaya-vyatireka). For, 
through the contents of experience in the various constituents 
involved in the mental states, that which remains constant, like a 
thread in a garland of pearls, is the pure experiencer, the self. 
Self is therefore to be regarded as different from the contents of 
the mental states which it illuminates^. 

^ $a vai kildyam purusah purdtano 

ya eka d^d avisesa dtmani 
ogre gunebhyo jagad-atmanlsvare 
nirmlitatman nUi supta-saktisu 
sa eva bhuyo nijavtrya-choditam 
sva-jlva-mdydm prakrtim sisrksatim 
andma-^rupdtmani rupa-ndmanl 
vidhitsarndno^rmsasdra sdstrakrt* 

Bhagavata^ i. lo. 21, 22. 

^ dtma-mdydm rte rdjan parasydnuhhavdtmanah 

na ghatetarthasambandhah svapnadrastur wdnjasd. 

Ibid. II. 9. 1. 

Illusion or mdyd is defined as that which manifests non-existent objects but 
is not manifested itself, 

rte’rthani yat pratlyeta na prattyeta cdtmani 
tad vidyad dtmano mdydm yathdbhdso tathd tamah. 

Ibid. II. 9. 33. 

® anvaya-vyaUrekena vivekena satdtmand 

sarga-sthdna-samdmndyair vimrsadbhir asatvaraih 
budher j agar aTmm svapnah susuptir iti vrttayaJt 
td yenaivdmibhUyante so^dhyaksali purusah parah. 

Ibid. VII, 7. 24, 25. 
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Eschatology. 

In the Bhdgavata-purdna, in. 32, it is held that those who 
perform sacrifices and make offerings to gods and forefathers pass 
after death to the lunar world, from which they return to earth 
again. Those, however, who follow their own duties and surrender 
all their actions to gods, pure in mind and heart and unattached to 
worldly things, pass after death to the solar sphere and thence to 
the Universal Being Who is the cause of the world. Those, how- 
ever, who are obsessed with the notion of duality pass into the 
nature of qualified Brahman, and are then born again in the world 
in accordance with their past deeds. Those again who lead an 
ordinary life of desires and make offerings to their forefathers have 
first to go by the southern way of smoky path to the land of the 
forefathers, and are again born in the line of their own progenies. 

In XI. 22. 37, however, we find a more rational view. It is said 
there that the manas of men is permeated by their deeds and their 
causes, and it is this manas that passes from one body to another. 
The dtmauy the soul, follows this manas, Sridhara, the well-known 
commentator on the Bhdgavata-purdna, regards manas here as the 
linga-sanra, and holds that the self follows the manas infested by 
egoism. The Bhagavata-purdna further holds that through the 
destiny of karma the manas meditates over the things seen and 
heard and gradually loses its memory with regard to them. This 
manas entering into another body thus ceases to remember all the 
experiences of the previous bodies and thus death may be defined 
as absolute forgetfulness {mrtyuratyanta-vismrtih, xi. 22. 39). 
Birth is regarded as the acceptance of new experiences. Sridhara 
points out that this takes place with the cessation of the functioning 
of egoism with reference to the experiences of past bodies and the 
extension of the function of egoism with reference to the ex- 
periences of the new body. Just as one does not remember one’s 
dreams, so one ceases to remember one’s past experiences, and this 
is conditioned by death. At birth the self that was always existent 
appears to be born anew. By identifying the self with the body one 
divides one’s experiences as internal and external. As a matter of 
fact the body is being continually destroyed and generated, but 
such changes, being of a subtle nature, are overlooked. Just as 
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there cannot be the same flame in two moments, or one flowing 
river in two different moments, so the body also is different in two 
different moments, though on account of our ignorance we suppose 
that the same body is passing through various stages and condi- 
tions. But in reality no one is born and no one dies through the 
agency of karma. It is all a panorama of illusions, just as the fire, 
as heat, exists eternally and yet appears to be burning in association 
with logs of wood. All the phenomena of birth, infancy, youth, 
old age and death as different stages of the body are but mere 
fancies. They are but stages of primal matter, the prakrti, which are 
regarded through illusion as different stages of our life. One notices 
the death of one’s father and the birth of a son and so may speak of 
the destruction and generation of bodies, but no one experiences 
that the experiencer himself undergoes birth and death. The self 
thus is entirely different from the body. It is only through inability 
to distinguish properly between the two that one becomes attached 
to sense-objects and seems to pass through the cycle of birth and 
death. Just as a man seeing another man dance or sing imitates his 
action, so does the purusa, which has no movement of itself, seem 
to imitate the qualities of buddhi in the operation of these move- 
ments. Again, just as when one looks at the images of trees in 
flowing water, the trees themselves seem to be many, so does the 
self regard itself as implicated in the movement of the prahrtu This 
gives us the world-experience and the experience of the cycles of 
birth and death, though none of them really exists. Thus we see 
that the Bhdga^ata-purdna agrees with the general Samkhya and 
the Vedanta view regarding birth and death. It no doubt accepts 
the ordinary view of the Upanisads that a man, like a caterpillar, 
does not leave one body without accepting another at the same time 
{Bhdgavata-purdna, x. i. 38-44); but at the same time it holds that 
such birth and re-birth are due to one’s own illusion or mdyd. 



CHAPTER XXV 


MADHVA AND HIS SCHOOL 
Madhva's Life. 

Bhandarkar in Vaisnavism^ Saivaism and Minor Religious 
Systems says that in the Mahdbhdrata-tdtparya-nirnaya^ Madhva 
has given the date of his birth as Kali 4300. The Kali age, ac- 
cording to Bhaskaracarya, begins with the year 3101 B.c. The date 
of Madhva’s birth would thus be A.D, 1199 or ii 21 saka, Bhandarkar 
says that, as some use the current year of an era and some the past, 
the saka era 1121 may be regarded as equivalent to 1119. But the 
present writer has not been able to discover it in the only printed 
edition of the text of Mahdbhdrata-tdtparya-nirnaya (1833 saka^ 
published by T. R. Krsnacarya). Bhandarkar, however, approaches 
the problem by another path also. He says that the list preserved 
in several of the Mathas gives the date of Madhva as saka 1 1 19, and, 
as Madhva lived for 79 years, the date of his birth was 1040 saka. 
Bhandarkar, however, regards saka 1119 as the date of his birth, 
and not of his death as given in the Matha list. He says that the 
inscription in the Kurmesvara temple at Srikurma is in a Taluka 
of the Ganjam district in which Narahari-tirtha is represented to 
have constructed a temple and placed in it an idol of Narasimha 
dated saka 1203 {Epigraphica Indica, Vol. vi, p. 260). The first 
person therein mentioned is Purusottama-tirtha, who is the same as 
Acyutapreksa, then his pupil Ananda-tirtha, then Narahari-tirtha, 
the pupil of Ananda-tirtha. Narahari-tirtha was probably the same 
as Narasimha, the ruler of the Taluk mentioned above, from saka 
1 1 91 to 1225. He is mentioned in inscriptions at Srikurman bearing 
the date saka 1215, which is represented as the eighteenth year of the 
king’s reign. He was Narasimha II, who was panegyrized in the 
Ekdvalu From other inscriptions we get Narahari’s date as be- 
tween 1186 and 1212 saka. These records confirm the tradition that 
Narahari-tirtha was sent to Orissa by Ananda-tirtha. NowNarahari- 
tirtha’s active period ranged between 1186 to 1215. His teacher 
Madhva could not have died in sakai 1 19, i.e. sixty-seven years before 
him. Bhandarkar therefore takes 1 1 1 9 (as mentioned in the Matha list) 
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as the date of the birth of Madhva, not as the date of his death. This 
date of Madhva’s birth, saka 1 1 19 or a.d. 1197, has been accepted by 
Grierson and Krisnasvami Aiyar, and has not so far been challenged. 

We have no authentic information about the life of Madhva. 
All that we can know of him has to be culled from the legendary and 
semi-mythical lives of Madhva, called the Maikm-vijaya^ and 
the Mani-manjan of Narayana Bhatta, son of Trivikrama, who was 
an actual disciple of Madhva. Some information can also be 
gathered from the adoration hymn of Trivikrama Pandita. Madhva 
seems to have been a born enemy of Sankara. In the Mani-manjan^ 
Narayana Bhatta gives a fanciful story of a demon, Manimat, who 
interpreted the Vedanta, Manimat was born as a widow’s bastard, 
and therefore he was called Sankara; with the blessing of Siva he 
mastered the sdstras at Saurastra, invented the doctrine of surya- 
mdrga^ and was welcomed by persons of demoralized temperament. 
He really taught Buddhism under the cloak of Vedanta. He re- 
garded Brahman as identified with Surya. He seduced the wife of 
his Brahmin host, and used to make converts by his magic arts. 
When he died, he asked his disciples to kill Satyaprajna, the true 
teacher of the Vedanta; the followers of Sankara were tyrannical 
people who burnt down monasteries, destroyed cattle and killed 
women and children. They converted Prajna-tirtha, their chief 
opponent, by force. The disciples of Prajna-tirtha, however, were 
secretly attached to the true Vedantic doctrine, and they made one 
of their disciples thoroughly learned in the Vedic scriptures. 
Acyutapreksa, the teacher of Madhva, was a disciple of this true 
type of teachers, who originated from Satyaprajna, the true Vedic 
teacher, contemporary with Sankara. 

Madhva was an incarnation of Vayu for the purpose of destroying 
the false doctrines of Sankara, which were more like the doctrines 
of the Lokayatas, Jainas and Pa^upatas, but were more obnoxious 
and injurious. 

Madhva was the son of Madhyageha Bhatta, who lived in the 
city of Rajatapitha, near Udipi, which is about 40 miles west of 
Srngeri, where there was a celebrated matha of Samkara. Udipi is 
even now the chief centre of Madhvism in South Kanara. The 
ancient name of the country, which now comprises Dharwar, the 
North and the South Kanara, and the western part of the State of 
Mysore, was Tuluva (modem Tulu), which is mostly inhabited 
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by the Madhvas. Grierson, writing in 1915, says that there are 
about 70,000 Madhvas in the locality. Elsewhere they are more 
distributed. It must, however, be noted that from the South of 
Hyderabad to Mangalore, that is, the whole of the North and the 
South Kanara, may also be regarded as the most important centre 
of Vira-Saivism, which will be dealt with in the fifth volume of the 
present work. The village of Rajatapitha, where Madhva was born, 
may probably be identified with the modern Kalyanapura. He was 
a disciple of Acyutapreksa, and received the name of Purnaprajna 
at the time of initiation and later on another name, Ananda-tirtha; 
he is known by both these names. He at first studied the views of 
Sankara, but soon developed his own system of thought, which was 
directly opposed to that of Sankara. He refuted twenty-one Bhdsyas 
which were written by other teachers who preceded him; and Sesa, 
the disciple of Chalari-nrsimhacarya, the commentator on the 
Madhva-vijaya of Narayana Bhatta, enumerates the designations of 
these commentators on the Brahma-sutra as follows; Bharativijaya; 
Samvidananda; Brahmaghosa; Satananda; Vagbhata; Vijaya; 
Rudra Bhatta; Vamana; Yadavaprakasa; Ramanuja; Bhartrpra- 
panca; Dravida; Brahmadatta; Bhaskara; Pisaca; Vrittikara; 
Vijaya Bhatta; Visnukranta; Vadindra; Madhavadesaka; Sankara. 
Even in Rajatapithapura he once defeated a great scholar of the 
Sankara school who came to visit Madhva’s teacher Acyutapreksa. 
He then went to the South with Acyutapreksa and arrived at the 
city of Visnumangala^. From here he went southwards and arrived 
at Anantapura (modern Trivandrum). Here he had a long fight 
with the Sahkarites of the Srngeri monastery. Thence he proceeded 
to Dhanuskoti and Ramesvaram, and offered his adoration to Visnu. 
He defeated on the way there many opponents and stayed in 
Ramesvaram for four months, after which he came back to Udipi. 
Having thus established himself in the South as a leader of a new 
faith, Madhva started on a tour to North India, and, crossing the 
Ganges, went to Hardwar, and thence to Badarika, where he met 
Vyasa. He was here asked by Vyasa to write a commentary on the 
Brahma-sutra repudiating the false Bhdsya of Sankara. He then 
returned to Udipi, converting many Sankarites on the way, such as 
Sobhana Bhatta and others residing near the banks of the Godavari^. 
He at last converted Acyutapreksa to his own doctrines. In the 

^ Madhva-viyaya, v. 30. 2 
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eleventh and the thirteenth chapters of the Madhva’-mjaya we read 
the story of the persecution of Madhva by Padma-tirtha, the head of 
the Srhgeri monastery, who tried his best to obstruct the progress 
of the new faith initiated by Madhva and even stole away Madhva’s 
books, which were, however, returned to him through the inter- 
cession of the local Prince Jayasimha of Visnumahgala; the faith 
continued to grow, and Trivirama Pandita, the father of Narayana 
Bhatta, the author of Mani-manjan and Madhva-vijaya, and many 
other important persons were converted to the Madhva faith. In his 
last years Madhva again made a pilgrimage to the North and is 
said to have rejoined Vyasa, and to be still staying with him. He is 
said to have lived for seventy-nine years and probabl y died in 1198 

s aka or a.d. 1276. He was known by vanous”"hames^ ""'’sucE'" as" 

Purnaprajna, Ananda-tirtha, Nandl-tirtha and Vasudeva^. 

The treatment of the philosophy of Madhva which is to follow 
was written in 1930; and so the present writer had no opportunity 
of diving into Mr Sarma’s excellent work which appeared some 
time ago, when the manuscript of the present work was ready for 
the Press. Padmanabhasura’s Madhva-siddhdnta-sara contains a 
treatment of Madhva’s doctrines in an epitomized form. Madhva 
wrote thirty-seven works. These are enumerated below 

(i) The Rg-bhdsya a conunentary to the Rg-veda^ i. 1-40; 
(2) The Krama-nirnaya^ a discussion on the proper reading and 

^ A few works in English have appeared on Madhva. The earliest accounts 
are contained in “Account of the Madhva Gooroos” collected by Major 
MacKenzie, 24 August 1800, printed on pp. 33 ff. of the “Characters” in the 
Asiatic Annual Register, 1804 (London, 1806); H. H. Wilson^s “Sketch of 
the religious sects of the Hindus,” reprinted from Vols. xvi and xvii of Asiatic 
Researches, London, 1861, i, pp. 139 ff.; Krishnaswami Aiyar’s ^rl Madhva and 
Madhvaism, Madras; R. G. Bhandarkar’s Vaisnavism, Saivaism and Minor 
Religious Systems; Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. xxir, “Dharwar,” Bombay, 1884; 
G. Venkoba Rao’s “A sketch of the History of the Maddhva Acharyas,” be- 
ginning in Indian Antiquary, XLiii (1914), and C. M, Padmanabhacarya’s Life of 
Madhvdcdrya, S. Subba Rao has a complete translation of the commentary of 
Sri Madhvacarya on the Brahma^sutra and a translation in English of the 
Bhagavad-gltd with the commentary according to Sri Madhvacarya’s Bhasya. 
The preface of this Bhagavad-^gitd contains an accoxmt of Madhva’ s life from 
an orthodox point of view. There is also P, Ramchandra Roo’s The Brahma 
Sutras, translated literally according to the commentary of Sri MadhvacSrya 
(Sanskrit, Kumbakonam, 1902); G. A. Grierson has a very interesting article on 
Madhva in the Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, Vol. viii; Mr Nagaraja SarmS 
has recently published a recondite monograph on the philosophy of Madhva. 

^ See Helmuth von Glasenapp’s Madhvas Philosophie des Visknu-Glaubens, 
p. 13. 
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order of the AitareyaSrdhmana^ iv. 1-4, Aitareya--Aranyaka, iv. i, 
and the Vedic hymns cited therein; (3) The Aitareya-upanisad- 
bhdsya] (4) The Brhaddranyaka-upanisad-hhdsya; (5) Chandogya- 
upanisad-hhdsya\ (6) Taittinya-upanisad-hhdsya^ (7) Isdvdsya- 
upanisad-bhdsyay (8) Kdthaka-upanisad-bhdsya] (9) Mundaka-- 
upanisad-bhdsya\ (10) Mandukya-upanisadAA^dsy (ii) Prasno- 
panisad’-hhdsya\ (12) Kenopanisad-bhdsya; (13) Mahdbhdrata- 
tdtparya-nirnaya; (14) Bhagavad-gttd-bhdsya; (15) Bhagavad-gitd- 
tatparya^-nirnaya; (16) Bhdgm)ata’-tdtparya-nirnaya\ (17) Brahma- 
sutra-bhdsya; (18) Brahma-sutrdnubhdsya\ (19) Brahma-sutrdnu- 
vydkhydna\ (20) Brahma-sutrdnuvydkhydna-nirnaya\ (21) Pra- 
mdna-laksana\ (22) Kathd-lokmna\ (23) TJpddhi-khandana\ (24) 
Mdydvdda-khandana ; (25) Prapanca-mithydtdnumdna-khandana ; 
(26) Tattvoddyota; (27) Tattva-vvveka; (28) Tattva-samkhydna; 
(29) Visnu-tattva-nirnaya; (30) Tantra-sdra-samgraha; (31) Krmd- 
mrta-mahdrnava; (32) Yati-pranava-kalpa; (33) Sadacdra-smrti; 
(34) Jayantl-nirnaya or the Jayanti-kalpa; (35) Yamaka-bhdrata; 
(36) Nrsimha-nakha-stotra; (37) Dvddasa-stotra. 

In the list given in the Grantha-mdlikd-stotra of Jaya-tirtha 
we have Sannyasa-paddhati instead of Brahma-sutrdnuvydkhyd- 
nydya-nirnaya. The Catalogus Catalogorum of Aufrecht refers to 
the report on the search for Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Bombay 
Presidency during the year 1882-3 Bhandarkar, and 

enumerates a number of other books which are not mentioned in 
the Grantha-mdlikd-stotra, These are as follows: 

Atmajndna-pradesa-tikdy Atmopadesa-tikd^ Arya-stotra^ Upade- 
sasahasra-tlkd^ Upanisat-prasthdnayAitareyopanisad-bhdsya-tippam, 
Kdthakopanisad-bhdsya-tippanly Kenopanisad-bhasya-tippani, Kau- 
sitakyupanisad-bhdsya-tippam, Khapmpa-tikd^ Guru-stuti, Govinda- 
bhdsya-ptthaka^ Govindastaka-tikd, Gaudapddiya-hhdsya-tikd^ 
Chdndogyopanisad-bhdsya-tippam, Taittiriyopanisad-bhasya-tippaniy 
Taittiriya-sruti-vdrttika-ttkd^ Triputlprakarana-ttkd^ Ndrdyanopani- 
sad-bhdsya-tippanl^ Nydya-vivaranUy Pahdkarana-prakriyd-viva- 
rana, Prasnopanisad-bhdsya-tippam, Brhajjdbdlopanisad-bhdsya^ 
Brhaddranyaka-bhdsya - tippanl^ Brhaddranyaka - vdrttika ~ tikd, 
Brahma-sutra-bhdsya-tikd, Brahma-sutra-hhdsya-nirnaya^ Brahma- 
nanda^ Bhakti-rasdyana^ Bhagavad-gitd-prasthdna^ Bhagavad- 
gltd-bhdsya-vivecana, Mandukyopanisad-bhasya-tippam^ Mita- 
bhdsinij Rdmottara-tdpanlya-bhdsya^ Vdkyasudhd-ttkd^ Vismisaha- 
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srandma-’bhdsya, Veddnta-vdrttika, Sankara-vijaya, Saiikardcdrya- 
avatdra'-kathdy Satasloka-ttkd^ Samhitopanisad-hhdsyay Samhito^- 
panisad-bhasya-tippam^ Sattattvay Saddcara-stuti-stotra^ Smrti- 
vivaranUy Smrti-sdra-samuccaya^ Svarupa-nirnaya-tikd, Harimlde- 
stotra-tikd. 

Succession List of Madhva Gurus, 

Bhandarkar in his search for Sanskrit MSS. in 1882-3 gives the 
names of teachers with the dates of their deaths. Thus Ananda-tirtha 
or Madhva was succeeded by Padmanabha-tirtha 1126 saka^ and he 
by Narahari-tirtha 1135 J Madhava-tirtha 1152; Aksobhya-tirtha 

1169; Jaya-tirtha 1190; Vidyadhiraja-tirtha 1254; Kavindra-tirtha 
1261; Vagisa-tirtha 1265; Ramachandra-tirtha 1298; Vidyani- 
dhi-tirtha 1306; Raghunatha-tirtha 1364; Raghuvarya-tirtha 1419; 
Raghuttama-tirtha 1457; Vedavyasa-tirtha 1481 ; Vidyadhl^a-tirtha 
1493; Vedanidhi-tlrtha 1497; Satyavrata-tirtha 1560; Satyani- 
dhi-tirtha 1582; Satyanatha-tirtha 1595; Satyabhinava-tirtha 1628; 
Satyapurna-tirtha 1648; Satyavijaya-tirtha 1661; Satyapriya-tirtha 
1666; Satyabodha-tirtha 1705 ;Satyasannidhana-tirtha 1716; Satya- 
vara-tirtha 1719; Satyadhama-tirtha 1752; Satyasara-tirtha 1763; 
Satyaparayana-tirtha 1785; Satyakama-tirtha 1793; Satyesti-tirtha 
1794; Satyaparayana-tirtha 1801 ; Satyavit-tirthawas living in 1882, 
when the Search for Sanskrit MSS, was being written. Thus we 
have a list of thirty-five Gurus, including Madhva, from 1198 saka 
(the year of the death of Madhva) to Saty avit-tirtha, who was living in 
saka 1804 or a.d. 1882. This list was drawn up in consonance with 
the two lists procured at Belgaumand Poona. It is largely at variance 
with the list given in the introduction to the commentary on the 
Brahma-sutra by Baladeva, Baladeva gives the list as follows: 

Madhva, Padmanabha, Nrhari, Madhava, Aksobhya, Jaya-tlrtha, 
Jnanasimha, Dayanidhi, Vidyanidhi, Rajendra, Jayadharma, 
Purusottama-tirtha, Brahmanda-tirtha, Vyasa-tirtha, Laksmipati, 
Madhavendra, I^vara. Isvara was a teacher of Caitanya. We see that 
the list given by Baladeva is right as far as Jaya-tirtha; but after 
Jaya-tirtha the list given by Baladeva is in total discrepancy with 
the two lists from the Madhva Mathas in Belgaum and Poona. 
Under the circumstances we are unable to accept the list of Gurus 
given by Baladeva, which has many other discrepancies into details 
whereof we need not enter. 
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Important Madhva Works. 

The Mahdbhdrata-tdtparya-nirnaya. This work of Madhva 
consists of thirty-two chapters and is written in verse. In the first 
chapter Madhva begins with a very brief summary of his views. 
He says there that the four Vedas, the Pancardtras, the Mahd- 
bhdrata^ the original Rdmdyana^ and the Brahma-sutras are the only 
authoritative scriptural texts, and that anything that contradicts 
them is to be regarded as invalid. The Vaisnava Purdnas^ being 
essentially nothing more than an elaboration of the Pancardtras^ 
should also be regarded as valid scriptures. The smrti literature of 
Manu and others is valid in so far as it does not come into conflict 
with the teachings of the Vedas, the Mahdbhdrata^ the Pancardtras 
and the Vaisnava Purdnas^. Other sdstras such as those of Buddhism 
were made by Visnu to confuse the Asuras, and Siva also produced 
the Saiva Sdstra for the same object at the command of Visnu. 
All the sdstras that speak of the unity of the self with Brahman 
either in the present life or at liberation are false. Visnu is the true 
Lord, and is also called Narayana or Vasudeva. The process of the 
world is real and is always associated with five-fold diflFerences, viz. 
that between the self and God, between the selves themselves, 
between matter and God, between matter and matter, and between 
matter and selP. It is only the gods^ and the best men that may 
attain salvation through knowledge and grace of God ; ordinary men 
pass through cycles of births and rebirths, and the worst are cursed 
in hell. Neither the demons nor those who are eternally liberated 
have to go through a cycle of birth and rebirth. The demons cannot 

^ rg^ddayas catvdrah panca’-rdtram ca bhdratam 

mula-rdmdyanam Brahma-sutram mdnafn svatah smrtam. 

Mahdbhdrata^tdtparya’-niri^ayaf i. 30. 
a-viruddham tu yat tv asya pramdnam tac ca ndnyathd 
etad^viruddham yat tu sydn na tan mdnam kathancana 
vaisnavdni purdiidni pdncardtrdtmakatvatah 
pramdndny evam manvadydh smrtay 6 *py anukulatah. 

Ibid. I. 31-32. 

^ jagat-pravdhab satyo'yam pancad)heda-samanvitah 

jlvesayor bhidd caiva jlva-bhedah paraS'^param 
jadesayor jaddnarri ca jada-jlva-bhida tathd 
panca bhedd ime nitydh sarvdvasthdm nityasah 
muktdndm ca na My ante \dratamyam ca sarvadd. 

Ibid. I. 69-71. 
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under any circumstances attain salvation. The theory of eternal 
damnation is thus found only in Madhva, and in no other system 
of Indian philosophy. Men can attain salvation when they worship 
God as being associated with all good qualities and as being blissful 
and omniscient. Even in the state of liberation there are individual 
differences between the selves, and the perfect and desireless 
(niskama) worship of God is the only means of salvation. It is 
only through devotion {hhakti) that there can be liberation; even 
the emancipated enjoy the eternal flow of pleasure through 
devotion; hhakti, or devotion, is here defined as an affection with 
the full consciousness of the greatness of the object of devotion^, 
and it is regarded as the universal solvent. Even the performance 
of all religious duties cannot save a man from hell, but hhakti can 
save a man even if he commits the worst sin. Without hhakti even 
the best religious performances turn into sin, and with hhakti even 
the worst sins do not affect a man. God is pleased only with hhakti 
and nothing else, and He alone can give salvation. 

In the second chapter Madhva says that in the Mahdhhdrata- 
tdtparya-nirnaya he tries to summarize the essential teachings of 
the Mahdbhdrata, the text of which in his time had become 
thoroughly corrupt; and that, difficult as the Mahdbhdrata itself is, 
it had become still more difficult to get to the root of it from these 
corrupt texts. He further says that in order to arrive at the correct 
reading he had procured the text of the Mahdbhdrata from various 
countries and that it is only by comparison of these different texts 
that he made his attempt to formulate its essential teachings in 
consonance with the teachings of other sdstras and the Vedas^. 
According to Madhva the Mahdbhdrata is an allegory, which shows 
;a struggle between good and evil; the good representing the 
Pandavas, and the evil representing the sons of Dhrtarastra. The 
object of the Mahdbhdrata is to show the greatness of Visnu. 
Madhva does not follow the order of the story as given in the 
Mahdbhdrata, he omits most of the incidental episodes, and 
supplements the story with others culled from other Purdnas and 

^ bhaktyarthany akhildny eva bhaktir moksdya kevald 

muktdnam api bhaktir hi nitydnanda'-sva’-rupifd 
jndna->purva-para-sneho nityo bhaktir ittryate, 

Mahdbhdrata-tdtparya’-nir'^ya, i. io6“7, 

^ sSstrantaraiii sanjdnan vedams cosy a prasadatak 

dese deie tathd granthdn dr§tvd caiva prthagvidhdn. Ibid, n, 7. 
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the Rdmdyana. Thus he gives a summary of the Rdmdyana and 
also the story of Krsna in the Bhdgavata-purdna as being a part of 
the Mahdhhdrata, In his treatment of the general story also he 
insists on the super-excellence of Bhima and Krsna. 

There are several commentaries on this work of Madhva, viz., 
that by Janardana Bhatta, called the Padartha-dtpikd; by Varada- 
raja, called the Mahasubodhim or the Prakdsa; by Vadirajasvami; 
by Vitthalacarya-sunu; byVyasa-tirtha; ihtDurghatdrthapmkdsikd, 
by Satyabhinava Yati: the Mahdbhdrata-tdtparya'-nirnaya-’Vydkhyd 
(called also the Padarthadlpika) ; the Mahdbhdrata-tdtparya- 
nirnaya-vydkhyd (called also Bhavacandrikd)^ by Srinivasa; and the 
Mahdbhdrata-tdtparya'^nirnaydnukraTnanikdy which is a small work 
giving a general summary of the work in verse. There were also 
other commentaries by Krsnacarya, Laksmana Simha and Jaya- 
khandin Sirnha. 

In the Bhdgavata-tdtparya-nirnaya Madhva selects some of 
the important verses from the twelve skandhas of the Bhdgavata- 
purdna, and adds short annotations with the selected verses from 
the selected chapters of each of the skandhas. These are not con- 
tinuous, and many of the chapters are sometimes dropped alto- 
gether ; they are also brief, and made in such a maimer that his own 
dualistic view may appear to be the right interpretation of the 
Bhdgavata, He sometimes supports his views by reference to the 
other Purdnas, and in conclusion he gives a short summary of his 
view as representing the true view of the Bhdgavata, The Bhdgavata- 
tdtparya-nirnaya is commented upon by various writers ; some of 
the commentaries are Bhdgavata-tdtparya-vydkhyd (called also 
Tdtparya-hodhini\Bhdgavata-tdtparya-nirnaya-vydkhyd-vivarana, 
Bhdgavata-tdtparya-nirnaya-vydkhya-prabodhinl, Bhdgavata-tdt- 
parya-nirnaya-vydkhyd-padya-ratndvali, Bhdgavata-tdtparya-nir- 
naya-vydkhyd-prakdsa, by Srinivasa (a brief work in prose), and 
Bhdgavata-tdtparya-nirnaya-tikd, by Jadupati, Chalari and Veda- 
garbhanarayanacarya. 

The Gitd-tdtparya of Madhva is a work in prose and verse, 
giving a summary of the essence of the Gita as understood by 
Madhva. It is a continuous summary of all the eighteen chapters 
of the Gita in serial order. The summary, however, often quotes 
verses from the Gita, which, however, are sometimes interrupted 
by small prose texts serving as links, sometimes of an explanatory 
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nature, sometimes referring to purdnic and other texts in support 
of Madhva’s interpretations, and sometimes introducing the con- 
text and the purpose of the verses of the Gttd — ^they sometimes 
introduce also discussions in prose against the monistic interpreta- 
tion of the Gttd by Sankara. The Tdtparya^ a work of about 1450 
granthas^ is commented upon by the famous Madhva author Jaya- 
tirtha; the commentary is Bhagavad-gitd-tdtpary a-- nirnay a- 

vydkhyd or Nydya-dlpikd. This Nydya-dtpikd was commented 
upon by Vitthala-suta-srinivasacarya or Tamraparni-srinivasacarya 
in a work called Tdtparya-dtpikd-vydkhyd-nydya-‘dtpa-kirandvalt. 
The Bhagavadgita-tdtparya had at least two other commentaries, 
the Tdtparya-tippanty by Padmanabha-tirtha, and the Nydya-dipa-- 
bhdzia-prakdia, by Satyaprajha-bhiksu. In addition to this Madhva 
wrote also a work styled Gttd-bhdsya, in which he takes up the 
important slokas^ chapter by chapter, and in the course of com- 
menting on them discusses many important problems of a contro- 
versial nature. Thus, following Kumarila, he says that it is because 
the sdstra is aparijmya (of transcendent origin) that there is an 
absolute validity of the sdstras. Regarding the performance of 
karmas he says that they are to be performed because of the 
injunctions of the sdstras^ without any desire for fruit. The only 
desires that should not be abandoned are for greater knowledge 
and a greater rise of bhakti; even if the karmas do not produce 
any fruit, they will at least produce the satisfaction of the Lord, 
because in following the injunctions of the sdstras the individual 
has obeyed the commands of God. He also controverts the 
§ahkara-view of monism, and says that, if God reflects Plimself 
^in men, the reflection cannot be identified with the original. The 
so-called upadhi or condition is supposed to make the difference 
between the Brahman and the individual. It is not also correct to 
say that, as water mixes with water, so also the individual at the 
time of salvation meets with God and there is no difference between 
them; for even when water mixes with water, there is difference, 
which explains the greater accumulation of water. So, in the state 
^of salvation, the individual only comes closer to God, but never 
loses his personality: His state of moksa is said to be the most 
desirable because here one is divested of all sorrowful experiences, 
and has nothing to desire for oneself. It is in accordance with the 
difference in personality of different individuals; the state of 
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salvation differs with each person. The common element in the 
state of salvation is the fact that no emancipated person has to 
suffer any painful experience. Madhva also takes great pains to 
show that Narayana or Visnu is the greatest or the highest Lord. 
In dealing with the third chapter he says that in the beginningless 
world even one karma may lead to many births and the accumulated 
store of karmas could never have yielded their full fruits to any person ; 
therefore, even if one does not do any karma, he cannot escape the 
fruits which are in store for him as the result of his past karmas; 
consequently no good can be attained by the non-performance of 
karma. It is only the karma performed without any motive or 
desire that associates with knowledge and leads to salvation ; so the 
non-performance of karma can never lead to salvation by itself. 
Madhva repudiates the idea that salvation can be attained by death 
in holy places, as the latter can only be attained by knowledge of 
Brahman. One is forced to perform the karmas by tjje force of 
one’s internal satnskdras or sub-conscious tendencies. It is un- 
necessary to show in further detail that in this way Madhva 
interprets the Gita in support of his own doctrines; and he also 
often tries to show that the view propounded by him is in con- 
sonance with the teachings of other Pur anas and the Upanisads. 
There is a number of works on Madhva’s interpretation of the 
Gita: Gltdrtha-samgraha by Raghavendra, Gltd-vivrti by Ragha- 
vendra Yati, Gitd'-vivrti by Vidyadhiraja Bhattopadhyaya, and 
Pram^a-dlpikd by Jaya-tirtha, which has a further commentary 
on it, called Bhdva-prakdsa, Madhva wrote another commentary 
on the Brahma-sutra, the Brahma-sutra-hhdsya, It is a small work 
of about 2500 granthas^ and the commentary is brief and sug- 
gestive^. He wrote also another work, the Anubhdsya, which is a 
brief summary of the main contents and purport of the Brahma-- 
sutra. This has also a number of commentaries, by Jaya-tirtha, 
^'AnantaBhatta, Chalari-nrsimha, Raghavendra- tirtha and Sesacarya. 
There is also a work called Adhikarandrtha-samgraha, by 
Padmanabhacarya. The Brahma-sutra-hhdsya of Ananda-tirtha has 
a commentary by Jaya-tirtha, called Tattva-prakdHkd. This has a 
number of commentaries : the Tatparya-prakasikd-bhava-bodha and 
the T dtpary a-prakdiikd-gata-nydya-vivar ana by Raghuttama Yati, 
and Bhdva-dtpikd or Tattva-prakdsikd-tippam, the Tantra-dlpikd, 

^ A verse containing thirty-two letters is called a grantha. 
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by Raghavendra Yati, T dtpary a-candrikdy by Vyasa-tirtha, which 
had other commentaries, viz. the Tdtparya-candrikd-prakasa by 
Kesava Yati, Tdtparya-candrikd-nydya-vvoarana by Timman- 
nacarya (or Timmapura-raghunathacarya), and T dtpary a-candriko- 
ddharana-nydya-vwarana. Besides these the Tattva-prakdsikd had 
other commentaries; the Abhinava-candrikd by Satyanatha Yati, 
one by Srinivasa called Tattva-prakdsikd-vdkydrtha-manjari, and 
also the Vdkydrtha-muktdvall by the same author. The Tdtparya- 
candrika had another commentary, by Gumraja, and the Tattva- 
prakdsikd had another, the Tantra-dlpika. The Bhdsya of Madhva 
was also commented upon by Jagannatha Yati (the Bhdsya^dtpikd)^ 
by Vitthala-suta-srinivasa (the Bhdsya-tippam-prameya-muktdvali)^ 
by Vadiraja (the Gurvartha-dtpikd)^ by Tamraparnl-srmivasa, and 
by Sumatindra-tirtha. There are also two others, the Brahmaputra- 
bhdsydrtha-samgraha and the Brahma-sutrdrtha, The Anubhdsya 
of Madhva was commented upon by Nrsimha, Jaya-tirtha, 
AnantaBhatta, Chalari-nrsimha,Raghavendra-tirtha and Sesacarya. 
Further, Madhva wrote another work on the Brahmaputra called 
the Anuvydkhydna, This was commented upon by Jaya-tirtha in his 
Pahjikd and Nydyapudhdy and also by Jadupati and Srinivasa- 
tirtha. There is also another commentary on it, called Brahma- 
sutrdnuvydkhydna-nydyaparnbandha-dipika. Of these the Nydya- 
sudha of Jaya-tirtha is an exceedingly recondite work of great 
excellence. Anuvydkhydna is commented upon by Raghuttama in 
his Nydyaputra-nibandha-pradipa and also in his Anuvydkhydna- 
fikd. The Nyayapudhd itself was commented on by several writers. 
Thus we have commentaries by Srinivasa-tirtha, Jadupati, Vitthala- 
sutananda-tirtha, by Kesava Bhatta (the Sesa-vdkydrtha-candrikd)^ 
byRamacandra-tirtha, Kundalagirisuri, Vidyadhisa, Timmannarya, 
Vadiraja, and Raghavendra Yati. We have also the Nydyasudho- 
panydsa, by Sripadaraja. The Anuvydkhydna is a small work in 
verse which follows chapter by chapter the essential logical position 
of all the Brdhmaputras. Madhva says there that in rendering the in- 
terpretations he followed the trustworthy scriptural texts — ^the Vedas 
— and also logical reasoning^. He further says in the introduction 
that it is for the purpose of clearing his views in a proper manner that 

^ atma^vdkyataya tena sruti-mUlatayd tathd 

yukti^mulataya caiva prdmdnyam trividham mahat. 

Anuvydkhydna^ i. i. 
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he writes the Anuvydkhydna^ though he had already written a bhdsya 
on the Brahma-sutra. He says in the first chapter that the Omkara 
which designates the Brahman and which is also the purport of 
Gayatri is also the purport of all the Vedas and one should seek to 
know it.Ijrhose who seek to know the Brahman please God by such 
an endeavour, and by His grace are emancipated. The existence of 
"^all things, actions, time, character and selves depends upon God, 
and they may cease to exist at His will. God gives knowledge to the 
ignorant and salvation to the wise. The source of all bliss for the 
emancipated person is God Himself. All bondage is real, for it is 
perceived as such; nor is there any means by which one can prove 
the falsity of bondage, for if there were any proofs of its falsity, the 
proofs must be existent, and that would destroy the monistic view. 
The mere one cannot split itself into proof and the object of proof. 
So all experiences should be regarded as real. That which we find 
in consonance with practical behaviour should be regarded as real. 
The monists assert that there are three kinds of existep.ce, but they 
cannot adduce any proofs. If the universe were really non- 
existent, how could it affect anybody’s interests in a perverse 
manner? Brahman cannot be regarded as being only pure “being,” 
and the world-appearance cannot be regarded as false, for it is never 
negated in experience. If this world is to be known as different 
from pure non-being or the non-existent, then the non-existent has 
also to be known, which is impossible. It has been suggested that 
illusion is an example of non-existence, viz., the appearance of a 
thing as that which it is not. This virtually amounts to the assertion 
that appearance consists only of a being which does not exist, and 
this is also said to be indefinable. But such a position leads to a 
vicious infinite, because the reality of many entities has to depend 
on another and that on another and so on. Existence of a thing 
depends upon that which is not being negated, and its not being 
negated depends upon further experience and so on. Moreover, if 
the pure differenceless entity is self-luminous, how can it be covered 
by ajndnai Again, unless it is possible to prove the existence of 
ajndnay the existence of falsehood as a category cannot be proved) 
It is needless, however, for us to follow the whole argument of the 
Anuvydkhydna, as it will be dealt with in other forms as elaborated 
by Vyasa-tirtha in his Nydydmrta in controversy with the Advaita- 
siddhL 
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Madhva also wrote a Pramdna-laksana, Kathd 4 aksana, 
Mithyatvanumana-khandanay Upadhi-khandana^ Maya-vada-khan- 
dana^ Tattva-samkhydna^ Tattvoddyota^ Tattva-vimka^ Visnii- 
tattva-nirnaya^ Karma-nirnayd^. The Pramdna 4 aksana has a 
number of commentaries : Nydya-kalpalatd, by Jaya-tirtha, 
Sannydya-dipikd, and others by Kesava-tlrtha, Pandurahga, Pad- 
manabha-tirtha, and Candakesava. The Nydya-kalpalatd of Jaya- 
tlrtha is a work of 1450 granthas\ it has a commentary called 
Nydya-kalpalatd-vydkhyd, by two other authors. One of them 
is a pupil of Vidyadhisa Yati, but nothing is known about the 
author of the other work. There are also two other commentaries, 
the Prahodhini and the Nydya-manjar% by Candakesavacarya. 
Other works relating to the same subject (the Madhva logic) are the 
Nydya-^muktdvaltj by Raghavendra Yati, Nydya-mauktikd-mdld, by 
Vijayindra, and Nydya-ratndvalt, by Vadiraja. Jaya-tirtha himself 
wrote a work called Pramdna-paddhatiy which has a large number 
of commentaries (by Ananta Bhatta, Vede^a-bhiksu, Vijayindra, 
Vitthala Bhatta, Satyanatha Yati, Nrsimha-tirtha, Raghavendra- 
tlrtha, Narayana Bhatta, Janardana Bhatta, and two others by un- 
known authors, the Bhava-^dtpa and the Paddrtha-candrikd). The 
Kathddaksana of Madhva was commented on by Padmanabha-tirtha, 
Keiava Bhattaraka, and Jaya-tIrtha. The Mithydtvdnumdna-khan-’ 
dana of Madhva has at least four commentaries, by Jaya-tirtha, 
the fourth being the Manddra-manjan. The Upadhi-khandana 
has at least three commentaries, by Jaya-tirtha, Ananta Bhatta 
and Srinivasa-tirtha. Both Srinivasa-tirtha and Padmanabha-tirtha 
wrote commentaries on Jaya-tirtha’s commentary named Upddhi- 
khandana-vydkhyd-vivarana. The Maya-vada-khandana of Madhva 
was commented upon by Jaya-tirtha, Srinivasa-tirtha, Vyasa-tirtha, 
Ke^avamisra, Ananta Bhatta and Padmanabha-tirtha. The Tattva- 
samkhydna of Madhva was commented upon by Jaya-tirtha, 
Srinivasa-tirtha, Ananta Bhatta, Vehkatadrisuri, Satyaprajna Yati, 
Satyaprajna-tirtha, Maudgala Narasimhacarya, Timmannacarya, 
Gumraja and Yadupati. The commentary of Jaya-tirtha, the 
Tattva-samhhydna--mvarana^ was commented upon by Satya- 
dharma Yati (Satya-'dharma’-tippana). The Tattvoddyota of Madhva 

^ These ten works of Madhva are called the daiaprakarqna. Sometimes, 
however, the Mitkyatvanumdm-kha^ana is replaced hy ptgveda-hrakma- 
pancikd. 
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was commented upon by Jaya-tirtha, Yadupati, Vedesa-bhiksu, 
Padmanabha-tirtha, Srinivasa-tirtha, Narapandita, Raghavendra- 
tirtha, Vijayindra, Gururaja (or Kesava Bhattaraka). The Tattva- 
viveka of Madhva was commented upon by Jaya-tirtha, Ananta 
Bhatta and Srinivasa-tlrtha. 

In the Kathd-laksanUy Madhva tries to give an estimate of the 
nature of various wholesome discussions {vada) as distinguished 
from unwholesome discussions (wrangling, vitanda), Vada is 
discussion between the teacher and the pupil for the elucidation of 
different problems or between two or more pupils who are interested 
in the discovery of truth by reasoning. When this discussion, how- 
ever, takes place through egotism, through a spirit of emulation, 
for the sake of victory through controversy, or for the attainment 
of fame, the discussion is called jalpa. Unwholesome discussion, 
vitanda^ is undertaken for the purpose of discrediting the true points 
of view by specious argument. There may be one or more presidents 
{prasnika) in a discussion, but such a person or persons should be 
strictly impartial. All discussions must be validly based, on the 
scriptural texts, and these should not be wrongly interpreted by 
specious argument^. The Kathaddksana of Madhva seems to have 
been based on a work called Brahma-tarka, The nature of vada, 
jalpa, and vitanda according to the Nyaya philosophy has already 
been treated in the first volume of the present work 2. 

It is unnecessary to enter into the Prapanca-mithydtvdnumdna- 
khandana, Upadhi-khandana and Mayavada-hhandana, because the 
main subject-matter of these tracts has been dealt with in our treat- 
ment of Vyasa-tirtha’s Nydydmrta in controversy with the Advaita- 
siddhL 

The Tattva-samkhydna is a small tract of eleven verses which 
relates in brief some of the important tenets of Madhva’s doctrines. 
Thus it says that there are two categories — ^the independent and 
the dependent; Visnu alone is independent. The category of the 
dependent is of two kinds — ^the existent and the non-existent. 
The non-existent or the negation is of three kinds — ^negation before 
production (prdgabhdva), negation by destruction {dhvamsd- 

^ Mr Nagaraja Sarma has siimmarized the contents of the Kathd--lak$<ma, 
utilizing the materials of the commentators Jaya-tirtha, Raghavendrasvami and 
Vede^a-tirtha, in the Reign of Realism, 

^ On the subject of the nature of kathd and the conditions of disputation see 
also Klmndana-khanda-hhadya, pp. zo ff., Benares, 1914. 
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bhdva)y and universal negation {atyantdbhdva). The existents 
are again conscious or unconscious. The conscious entities are 
again twofold, those who are associated with sorrows and those who 
are not so. Those who are associated with sorrows are again two- 
fold, viz., those who are emancipated and those who are in sorrow. 
Those who are in sorrow are again twofold, viz., those who are 
worthy of salvation and those who are not. There are others who 
are not worthy of salvation at any time. The worst men, the demons, 
the rdksasas and tht pisdcas are not worthy of salvation at any time. 
Of these there are two kinds, viz., those who are already damned in 
hell and those who pursue the course of samsdra but are doomed to 
hell. The unconscious entities are again threefold, the eternal, the 
non-eternal, and the partly eternal and partly non-eternal. The 
Vedas alone are eternal. The sacred literature of the Purdnas, 
time and pmkrti are both eternal and non-eternal; for, when 
in essence the teachings of the Purdnas are eternal, time and 
prakrti are eternal; in their evolution they are non-eternal. The 
non-etemal again is twofold — ^the created and the uncreated 
{samslista and asatmlista). The uncreated ones are mahat, ahaniy 
huddhi, mancLSy the senses, the tanmdtras and the five bhutis. The 
world and all that exists in the world are created. Creation really 
means being prompted into activities, and as such the created 
entities undergo various stages: God alone is the inward mover 
of all things and all changes. The Tattva--vweka of Madhva 
is as small a work as the Tattva-samkhydnay consisting only of 
a dozen granthas^ and deals more or less with the same subject: 
it is therefore unnecessary to give a general summary of its 
contents. 

The Tattvoddyota, however, is a somewhat longer work in 
verse and prose. It starts with a question, whether there is a 
difference between the emancipated souls, and Madhva says that the 
emancipated souls are different from God because they had been 
emancipated at a particular time. They cannot be both different and 
non-different from God, for that would be meaningless. The con- 
cept of anirvacantya of the Vedantists has no illustration to support 
it. Madhva takes pains to refute the theory of anirvacanlya with 
the help of scriptural texts, and he holds that the so-called falsity of 
the Safikarites cannot be supported by perception, inference or 
implication. There is no reason to think that the world-appearances 
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as such cannot be negated^. He further says that, if everything in 
the world were false, then the allegation that the world would be 
contradicted in experience would also be false. If the contradiction 
of the world be false, then virtually it amounts to saying that the 
world-experience is never contradicted. If it is said that the world- 
appearance is different from being and if the predicate “being’’ 
means the class-concept of being, then it is a virtual admission of a 
plurality of existents, without which the class-concept of being is 
impossible. If however the predicate “being” means pure being, 
then, since such a pure “being” is only Brahman, its difference 
from the world would be an intelligible proposition, and it would 
not prove the so-called anirvacantya. It is said that falsity is that 
which is different from both being and non-being, and that would 
virtually amount to saying that that which is not different is alone 
true^. On such a supposition the plurality of causes or of effects or 
the diversities of grounds in inferences must all be discarded as 
false, and knowledge would be false. Eoiowledge implies diversity ; 
for the knower, the knowledge and the object of knowledge cannot 
be the same. Again, it is wrong to hold that ignorance rests in the 
object of knowledge or the Brahman; for the ignorance always 
belongs to the knowledge. If on the occasion of knowledge it is 
held that the ignorance belonging to the objects is removed, then, 
the ignorance being removed in the object by one person’s know- 
ledge of it, all persons should be able to know the object. If any 
knowing of the jug means that the ignorance resting in the jug is 
removed, then, the ignorance being removed, the jug should be 
known even by persons who are not present here®. Again, if by the 
knowledge of any object the ignorance resting in another object be 
removed, then by the knowledge of the jug the ignorance in other 
objects could be removed. 

Again, a material object is that which never can be a knower, 

^ na ca badhyam jagad ity atra kincin manam, 

Tattvoddyota, p. 24a, 

^ sad'-vilaksanatvam a-sad'-vilaksanatvam ca mithyd ity a-vilak?anam eva 
satyam syat. Ibid. p. 242 (a). 

® nahi jiiana-jneyayor ekdkdratd nahi 

ajnasya ghatdsrayatvam brahrnasrayatvairi vd 
asti; pumgatam eva hi tamojndnena 
nivartate; vi§aydsrayamced ajnanam 
nivartate tarhi ekena jhdtasya ghatasya 
anyair ajhdtatvam na sydU Ibid. p. 242. 
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For that reason the self, as a knower, can never be regarded as 
material. But according to the monists the dtman which is equalized 
with Brahman, being without any quality, can never be a knower, 
and, if it cannot be a knower, it must be of the nature of a material 
object, which is impossible. Also the self, or the dtman, cannot be 
a false knower, for the category of falsehood as the indefinable 
(or anirvacanlya) has already been refuted. If materiality means 
non-luminousness {aprakasatvd), then we have to admit that 
the self, which is differenceless, is unable to illumine itself or any- 
thing else; and thus the self would be non-luminous. The self 
cannot illumine itself, because then it would itself be the subject 
and object of its work of illumination, which is impossible. The 
other objects, being false (according to the monists), cannot be 
illuminated either. If they are no objects and if they are only false, 
they cannot be illuminated. Thus the monists fail to explain the 
nature of the self-luminousness of Brahman. Again, the argument 
that things which are limited in time and space are false does not 
hold either; for time and the prakrti are not limited by time and 
space, and therefore they cannot be regarded as false, as the 
monists wish to think. Again, if it did hold, things which are 
limited by their own nature and character would consequently be 
false. Thus, the selves would be false, since they are different from 
one another in their character. 

Moreover, the world is perceived as true and real, and there is 
no one who has experienced it to be false (the perception of the 
smallness of the sun or of the moon is an illusion, due to the distance 
from which they are seen ; such conditions do not hold regarding 
the world as we perceive it). There is no reason which supports the 
view that the world is the product of ignorance. Again, the analogy 
of a magician and his magic is inapplicable to the world; for the 
magician does not perceive his magic creation, nor is he deluded by 
it. But in the case under discussion God (the Isvara) perceives His 
own creation. Therefore the world cannot be regarded as magic or 
mdyd\ for God perceives everything directly. Thus, from whatever 
point of view one may discuss the doctrine of mayd, one finds it 
untenable, and there are no proofs which can support it. 

Madhva further holds that in the Brahma-sutra, Book ii, 
not only are various other philosophies refuted but that even the 
monistic doctrine has been refuted. The refutation of Buddhism 
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is in reality also a refutation of the monists, who are in reality 
nothing but crypto-Buddhists or Buddhists in disguise^. The 
sunyavadi Buddhists hold that truth is of two kinds, that which is 
sammtay or of limited or practical importance only, and that which 
hparamartha, or ultimately real. If one truly discusses the nature of 
things, there is no reality, and what is perceived as real is only an 
appearance. What is called th.t pdramdrthika reality means only the 
cessation of all appearance There is no difference between the 
qualityless Brahman and the sunya of the Buddhists. The quality- 
less Brahman is self-luminous and eternal; the sunya of the 
Buddhists is unknowable by mind or speech, and is also difference- 
less, self-luminous, and eternal. It is opposed to materiality, to 
practicality, to pain and suffering, and to cessation and the defects 
of bondage^. It is not actually a real-positive entity, though it 
supports all positive appearance; and, though in itself it is eternal, 
from the practical point of view it appears in manifold characters. 
It is neither existent nor non-existent, neither good, nor bad — ^it is 
not a thing which one should either leave aside or take, for it is the 
eternal sunya^. It may be observed in this connection that the 
monists also do not believe in the reality of the characters of being 
and non-being, because the Brahman is devoid of all characters and 
qualities. Like siinya of the Buddhists, it is unspeakable, though it 
is referred to by all words, and it is unknowable, though all know- 
ledge refers to it. Neither the Sahkarites nor the Sunyavadins 
believe in the category of being or positivity as characters. The 


^ na ca nir~vUe§a’-hrahma--vadinah sunydt kai cid visesah; 

tasya nirvisesam svayambhutam nirlepam ajardmaram 
sunyam tattvam vijneyam manovdcdm agocaram. 

Tattvoddyota^ p. 243 (a). 

^ satyani ca dvividham proktam samvrtam pdramdrthikam 
samvrtam vyavahdryam syan nirvrtam pdramdrthikam 
vicdryamdnena satyan cdpi pratlyate yasya tat sarnvrtam jndnam vyavahdra^ 
padan cay at. Ibid. p. 243 (<2). 

® nir^visesam svayain bhutam nirlepam ajardmaram 

sunyam tattvam avijneyam manovdcdm agocaram 
jddya-samvrti-duhkhdnta-purva-dosa-virodhi yat 
nitya-bhdvanayd bhdtarn tad hhdvam yogindm nayet 
bhdvdrtha-pratiyogitvam bhdvatvam vd na tattvata 
visvdkdranca samvrtya yasya tat padam ak§ayam. 

Ibid. p. 243(0:). 

ndsya sattvam asattvam vd na doso guna eva vd 
heyopadeya-rahitam tac chunyarri padam ahsayam. 

Ibid. p. 243. 
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Sunyavadin does not regard the sunya or the void as a character. 
The view of the Sahkarites, therefore, is entirely different from 
belief in a personal God, endowed with characters and qualities 
(which is the general purport of all valid scriptural texts). If the 
Brahman be void of all characters, it is beyond all determination. 
The monists think that the Brahman is absoluteless, differenceless, 
and this precludes them from resorting to any argument in support 
of their view; for all arguments presuppose relativity and difference. 
In the absence of any valid argument, and in the face of practical 
experience of the reality of the world, there is indeed nothing which 
can establish the monistic view. All arguments that would prove 
the falsity of the world will fall within the world-appearance and 
be themselves false. If all selves were identical, then there would be 
no difference between the emancipated and the un-emancipated 
ones. If it is held that all difference is due to ignorance, then God, 
who has no ignorance, would perceive Himself as one with all indi- 
vidual selves, and thus share their sufferings; but the scriptural 
text of the Gita definitely shows that God perceives Himself as 
different from ordinary individual selves. The experience of 
suffering cannot also be due to upadhi (or condition) which may 
act as a limit; for in spite of diversity of conditions the experiencer 
remains the same. Moreover, since God is free from all conditions, 
the difference of conditions ought not to prevent Him from per- 
ceiving His equality with all beings in sharing their sufferings. 
Those also who hold that there is only one individual and that 
all misconceptions are due to Him are wrong; for at his death 
there should be cessation of the differences. There is also no proof 
in support of the view that all notion of difference and the ap- 
pearance of the world is due to the misconception of only one 
individual. Thus there are no proofs in support of the monistic 
view as held by the Sankarites. It is therefore time that the up- 
holders of the mdyd doctrine should flee, now that the omniscient 
Lord is coming to tear asunder the darkness of specious arguments 
and false interpretations of spiritual texts 

The Karma-nirmya of Madhva deals with the nature of karma 
or scriptural duties, which forms the subject-matter of the 

^ palayadhoam palayadhoani tvaraya mdyi-ddnavah 

sarvajno hanr aydti tarkagama-dardrihhid, 

Tattvoddyota^ p, 245(a). 
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Purva^mimamd. The Purva-mtmdmsd not only practically ignores 
the existence of God but also denies it. Madhva was himself a great 
believer in a personal God and therefore wished to interpret the 
Mimamsa in an authentic manner. He held that the various 
gods, e.g., Indra or Agni, stood for Visnu or Narayana. The 
Purva-’tmmdmsd was satisfied with providing for heaven as the 
object of all performance of sacrifices, but with Madhva the 
ultimate goal was true knowledge and the attainment of emancipa- 
tion through the grace of God. He disliked the idea that the 
scriptural sacrifices are to be performed with the object of attaining 
heaven, and he emphasized his notion that they should be per- 
formed without any motive; with him they should be performed 
merely because they are religious injunctions or the commands of 
God. He further held that it is only by such motiveless performance 
of actions that the mind could be purified for the attainment of the 
grace of God. The motiveless performance of sacrifices is therefore 
in a way preliminary and accessory to the attainment of wisdom 
and the grace of God. 

Thus, as usual, Madhva tries to refute the argument of the 
monists against the possibility of possession by God of infinite 
attributes and in favour of a differenceless Brahma. He further 
says that the texts such as satyam^ jndnamy anantam^ Brahma^ which 
apparently inspires a qualityless Brahman, are to be subordinated 
to other texts which are of a dualistic nature. Proceeding by way 
of inference, he says that the world, being of the nature of an effect, 
must have an intelligent cause — z. maker — ^and this maker is God. 
The maker of this world must necessarily be associated with 
omniscience and omnipotence. Madhva cites the evidence of the 
Bhagavata-purdna in favour of a saguna Brahma, a Brahma 
associated with qualities. Where the texts refer to Brahman as 
nirguna, the idea is that the Brahman is not associated with any 
bad qualities. Also the Brahman cannot be devoid of all determina- 
tion, mse$a\ the denial of determination is itself a determination, 
and as such would have to be denied by the monists ; and this would 
necessarily lead to the affirmation of the determination. Madhva 
then resorts to his old arguments against mdyd, mithydy and 
anirvacantya, and points out that the logic of excluded middle 
would rule out the possibility of a category which is neither sat nor 
asaL There is really no instance of a so-called anirvacanlya. An 
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illusion, after it is contradicted, is sometimes pointed out as an 
instance of anmacaniya^ but this is wholly wrong; for in the case 
of an illusion something was actually perceived by the senses but 
interpreted wrongly. The fact that something was actually in 
contact with the visual sense is undisputed; and, when the illusion 
is contradicted, the contradiction means the discovery that an object 
which was believed to be there is not there. The object that was 
erroneously perceived — e.g., a snake — ^was a real object, but it did 
not exist where it was thought to exist. To say that the illusion is 
false (miihyd) only means that the object illusorily perceived does 
not exist there. The mere fact that an object was illusorily per- 
ceived cannot mean that it was really existent; and nevertheless its 
non-existence was contradicted; so it was neither existent nor non- 
existent. The only legitimate point of view is that the illusorily 
perceived object did not exist while it was perceived, i.e. it was 
asat. The rope which was perceived as ‘‘snake’’ is later on contra- 
dicted, when the perception of “snake” disappears; but the world 
as such has never been found to disappear. Thus there is no 
similarity between the perception of the world and the perception 
of the illusory snake. Moreover that which is anirvacamya is so 
called because it is hard to describe it on account of its uniqueness, 
but that does not prove that it is a category which is neither 
existent nor non-existent. Though it may be sufficiently described, 
still one may not exhaust its description. A jar is different from a 
cloth and also different from the merely chimerical hare’s horn, 
viz., a jar is different from an existent cloth and a non-existent 
hare’s horn; but that does not make a jar anirvacamya, or false. 
The jar as shown above is sadasad-vilaksana^ but it is not on that 
account non-existent. ^ 

Again, the meaning of the phrase sadasad-vilaksana is very 
vague. In the first place, if it means the conception of a difference 
(bheda), then the meaning is inconsistent. The monists hold that 
only the Brahman exists, and therefore, if the difference between 
the existent and the non-existent exists, there will be dualism. But 
in reply it may be held that the affirmation of dualism is only 
possible as a lower degree of reality which is called the vyavahanka. 
The meaning of this word is not clear. It cannot mean a category 
which is different from both being and non-being, since such a cate- 
gory is logically invalid. If it means only conditional being, then 
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even the conception of the highest reality is conditioned by human 
knowledge, and is therefore conditional {vydvahdrika); and the 
application of the term to illusory perception or normal perception 
alone is doubtful. In the second place, the term sadasad-vilaksana 
also cannot mean identity between the Brahman and the world; for 
such identity is open to contradiction. The monists can therefore 
affirm neither the reality of difference nor the reality of absolute 
identity between the world and Brahman. 

The view of the monists that there are different degrees of 
reality, and that there is identity between them in essence and 
difference only in appearance, cannot be established, unless the 
truth of degrees of reality can be established. They hold that the 
world (which has an inferior degree of reality) is superimposed on 
the Brahman, or that Brahman has manifested Himself as the 
world; but such an expression is invalid if there is absolute identity 
between the world and the Brahman. The phrase “absolute 
identity’’ would be merely a tautology, and the scriptural texts so 
interpreted would be tautological. The monists argue that even 
identical expressions have satyam jndnam anantam^ and are not 
tautological, because they serve to exclude their negatives. To style 
Brahman ^^satya^^ or ‘^jndna^^ means that Brahman is not asatya 
and ajndna. But such an interpretation would destroy their con- 
tention that all the scriptural epithets have an akhanddrtha^ i.e., refer 
to one differenceless Brahman ; for according to their own interpre- 
tation the scriptural epithets do not have only one significance 
(viz., the affirmation of pure differenceless being), but also the 
negation of other qualities; and in that case the final significance 
of all scriptural epithets as referring to the differenceless Brahman 
is contradicted. Again, the anirvacanlyatd of the world depends 
upon a false analysis of illusion; and so the statement that the 
differencelessness of Brahman depends on the very illusoriness of 
the world is not established by any monist by any valid argument. 
The difference between the world-appearance and Brahman 
cannot be regarded by the monists as ultimately real; for in 
that case “difference” is a category having a co-existent reality 
with Brahman. Again, the concept of difference between the 
existent and the non-existent requires classification; and, unless this 
is done, the mere assertion that the world-appearance is both 
identical with and different from Brahman would have no meaning. 
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That which is different from the non-existent is existent and that 
which is different from the existent is non-existent or chimerical. 
The non-existent has no determination ; for it cannot be known by 
any means, and as such its difference from the existent cannot be 
known either, since to know the difference between two entities one 
must know the two entities fully. No one can argue about whether 
the harems horn is different or not different from a tree. Again, if 
sat or “existent” means the ultimately differenceless real, then, 
since such a difference has no character in it, it is not possible to 
form any concept of its difference from any other thing. Thus it is 
not possible to form any concept of anything which is different 
from the existent and also from the non-existent; if the world is 
different from the non-existent, it must be real; and if the world is 
different from the existent, it must be the hare’s horn. The law of 
excluded middle again rules out the existence of anything which is 
neither existent nor non-existent; in a pair of contradictory judg- 
ments one must be right. Thus the reality of Brahman is endowed 
with all qualities and as a creator and sustainer of the world He 
cannot be denied. 

Madhva then contends with the Prabhakaras, who hold that 
the ultimate import of propositions must lead to the performance 
of an action. If that were the case, the Vedic propositions would 
never have any import implying the reality of Brahman; for 
Brahman cannot be the object of the activity of man. Madhva 
holds that the purpose of all Vedic texts is the glorification of 
God; and, further, that what is effected by activity among finite 
human beings is already pre-established with infinite God. All 
actions imply istasddhanata (pleasurable motive) and not mere 
activity. Nothing will be put into action by any man which is 
distinctly injurious to him. If the chief emphasis of all actions thus 
be i^asadhanatd, then the assertion of the Mimamsa school, that 
the import of all possibilities is hdryatd, is false; istasddhanatd 
includes kdryatd. The supreme istasddhanatd of all actions is the 
attainment of emancipation through the grace of God. It is there- 
fore necessary that all sacrificial actions should be performed with 
devotion, since it is by devotional worship alone that one can attain 
the grace of God. The Karma-^nirnaya is a small work of less than 
400 granthas. 

In the Visnu-tattva-nirnaya^ a work of about 600 gmnthas, 
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Madhva discusses a number of important problems. He declares 
that the Vedas, the Mahahharata^ the Pancardtras, the Rdmdyanay 
the Vimu-^purdna and all other sacred literature that follows them 
are to be regarded as valid scriptures (sad-agamd). All other texts* 
that run counter to them are to be counted as bad scriptures {dur- 
dgama)y and by following them one cannot know the real nature of 
God. It is neither by perception nor by inference that one can 
know God ; it is only by the Vedas that one can know the nature of 
God. The Vedas are not produced by any human being (apauru- 
§eyd)\ unless the transcendental origin of the Vedas is admitted, 
there can be no absolute validity of religious duties; all ethical and 
religious duties will be relative. No human coihmands can give 
the assurance of absence of ignorance or absence of false know- 
ledge; nor can it be supposed that these commands proceed from 
an omniscient being, for the existence of an omniscient being can- 
not be known apart from the scriptures. It will be too much to 
suppose that such an omniscient being is not interested in deceiving 
us. But, on the other hand, if the Vedas are regarded as not having 
emanated from any person, we are not forced to make any other 
supposition; the impersonal origin of the Vedas is valid in itself,*^ 
because we do not know of any one who has written them. Their 
utterances are different from other utterances of an ordinary nature, 
because we know the authors of the latter. The Vedas exist in their 
own nature and have been revealed only to the sages, and their 
validity does not depend on anything else; for, unless this is ad- 
mitted, we can have no absolute ciriterion of validity and there will 
be infinite regress. Their validity does not depend on any reasoning ; 
for good reasoning can only show that the process of thought is 
devoid of logical defects, and cannot by itself establish validity for 
anything. Since the Vedas are impersonal, the question of the 
absence of logical defects does not arise. All validity is self-evident ; 

^ I it is non-validity which is proved by later experience. Nor can it 
be said that the words of Vedic utterances of one syllable are pro- 
duced at the time of utterance; for in that case they would be 
recognized as known before. Such recognition cannot be due to 
similarity; for in that case all recognitions would have to be con- 
sidered as cases of similarity, which would lead us to the Buddhist 
view; recognitions are to be considered as illusory. Thus the self- 
validity of the Vedas has to be accepted as the absolute determinant 
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of all important problems^. These Vedas were originally perceived 
by God; He imparted them to sages, who at the beginning of each 
(Jreation, remembered the instructions of their previous birth. The 
/alphabets and words are also eternal, as they are always apparent 
in the mind of the eternal God; so, though the syllables appear in 
the dkdsa^ and though the Vedas consist of a conglomeration of 
them, the Vedas are eternal. The Mimamsa view that the acquire- 
ment of words is associated with activity is wrong; for words and 
their meanings are already definitely settled, and it is only by physical 
gestures that meanings are acquired by individual people. The 
purpose of a proposition is finished when it indicates its meaning, 
and the validity of the proposition is in the realization of such a 
meaning. While one is acquainted with such a meaning and finds 
that the direction involved in it, if pursued, will be profitable, one 
works accordingly, but when one finds it to be injurious one desists 
from it. All grammars and lexicons are based on the relation 
already existent between words and their meanings, and no action 
is implied therein. 

All the scriptures refer to Narayana as omniscient and the creator 
of all things. It is wrong to suppose that the scriptures declare the 
identity of the individual selves with God; for there is no proof for 
such an assertion. 

/ The existence of God cannot be proved by any inference; for 
inference of equal force can be adduced against the existence of 
God. If it is urged that the world, being an effect, must have a 
creator or maker just as a jug has a potter for its maker, then it may 
also be urged on the contrary that the world is without any maker, 
like the self; if it is urged that the self is not an effect and that 
therefore the counter-argument does not stand, then it may also be 
urged that all makers have bodies, and since He has no body, God 
cannot be a creator. Thus the existence of God can only be proved 
/on the testimony of the scriptures, and they hold that God is 
different from the individual selves. If any scriptural texts seem 
to indicate the identity of God and self or of God and the world, 
this will be contradicted by perceptual experience and inference, 
and consequently the monistic interpretations of these texts would 


vijneyarri paramarn Brahma jnctpikd paramd srutih 
anadi-nityd sd tac ca vind tarn na ca gamy ate. 

Vi^nu-tattva’-vinin^aya, p, 206. 
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be invalid. Now the scriptures cannot suggest anything which is 
directly contradicted by experience; for, if experience be invalid, 
then the experience of the validity of the scriptures will also become 
invalid. The teaching of the scriptures gains additional strength by 
its consonance with what is perceived by other pramdnas; and, since 
'^all the pramdnas point to the reality of diversity, the monistic in- 
terpretation of the scriptural texts cannot be accepted as true. 
When any particular experience is contradicted by a number of 
other pramdnas^ that experience is thereby rendered invalid. It is 
in this manner that the falsity of the conch-shell-silver is attested 
What was perceived as silver at a distance was contradicted on closer 
inspection and by the contact of the hand, and for that reason 
the conch-shell-silver perceived at a distance is regarded as invalid. 
An experience which is contradicted by a large number of other 
pramdnas is by reason of that very fact to be regarded as defective^. 
The comparative value of evidence can be calculated either by its 
quantity or its quality^. There are two classes of qualitative proofs, 
viz., that which is relative (upajtvaka) and that which is inde- 
pendent (upajivya); of these the latter must be regarded as the 
stronger. Perception and inference are independent sources of 
evidence, and may therefore be regarded as upajivya, while the 
scriptural texts are dependent on perception and inference, and are 
therefore to be regarded as upajtvaka. Valid perception precedes 
inference and is superior to it, for the inference has to depend on 
perception; thus, if there is a flat contradiction between the 
scriptural texts and what is universally perceived by all, the 
scriptural texts have to be so explained that there may not be any 
such contradiction. By its own nature as a support of all evidence, 
perception or direct experience, being the upajivya, has a stronger 
claim to validity^. Of the two classes of texts, viz., those which are 
monistic and those which are dualistic, the latter is supported by 
, perceptual evidence. If it is urged that the purpose of the sruti 


^ hahu--pramdna--viruddhandin do^ajanyatva-niyamdt; dosa-janyatvam ca 
halavat-pramana-virodhad eva jndyate, 

adustam indriyam tv aksam tarkd* dii^tas tathanumd 
dgamo* dustavakyam ca tadrk ednuhhavah smrtah 
balavat'-pramdnatas caivajneyd do§d na canyathd. Ibid, p. zbza (4). 

^ dvi-vidham balavatvan ca hahutvdc ca svahhdvatah. Ibid. 

® Madhva here states the different kinds of pramdnas according to Brahma- 
tarka. The account of the pramdnas is dealt with in a separate section. 
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texts is to transcend perception and that it is by perception alone 
that we realize pure being, then it follows that the dualistic texts, 
which contradict ordinary perception, are to be regarded as more 
valid on the very ground that they transcend perception. So, which- 
ever way we look at it, the superiority of the duality texts cannot 
be denied. Again, when a particular fact is supported by many 
evidences that strengthens the validity of that fact. The fact that 
God is different from the individual and the world, is attested by 
many evidences and as such it cannot be challenged; and the final 
and ultimate import of all the Vedic texts is the declaration of the 
fact that Lord Visnu is the highest of all. It is only by the know- 
ledge of the greatness and goodness of God that one can be 
devoted to Him, and it is by devotion to God and by His grace that 
one can attain emancipation, which is the highest object of life. 
Thus it is through the declaration of God and His goodness that 
the sruti serves to attain this for us. 

No one can have any attachment to anything with which he 
feels himself identical. A king does not love his rival; rather he 
would try to inflict defeat on him by attacking him ; but the same 
king would give away his all to one who praised him. Most of the 
ascriptions of the texts endow God with various qualities and 
powers which would be unexplainable on monistic lines. So 
Madhva urges that the ultimate aim of all sruti and smrti texts is 
to speak of the superexcellence of Visnu, the supreme Lord. 

But his opponents argue that ascription or affirmation of quali- 
ties to reality depends upon the concept of difference ; the concept 
of difference again depends upon the separate existence of the 
quality and the qualified. Unless there are two entities, there is no 
conception of difference; and, unless there is a conception of 
difference, there cannot be a conception of separate entities. Thus 
these two conceptions are related to each other in a circular manner 
and are therefore logically invalid^. Madhva in reply says that the 
above argument is invalid, because things are in themselves of the 
nature of difference. It is wrong to argue that differences are 
meaningless because they can only be realized with reference to 


^ na ca viie^(X^a-^vise^atayd bheda-siddhik^ vise§ana~vise§ya-bhdvai ca 
'hhedapek§ah dharmi-^pratiyogy^apek^aya hheda-siddhir hhedapek^atn ca dharmi^ 
pratiyogitvcm ity anyonydsrayatayd bhddasyayuktik, Visnu-tattva-vinir^yaj 
p. 264. 
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certain objects; for, just as unity has a separate meaning, so the 
difference is also realized by itself. It is wrong to think that first 
we have the notion of the differing objects in themselves in their 
unity and that then the differences are realized; to perceive the 
object is to perceive the difference. Difference is as simple and 
/ analysable as unity. Unity is also a simple notion, yet it can be 
expressed in the form of a relation of identity — such as that of 
Brahman and individual self, as the monists say. In the same way 
difference is a simple notion, though it may be expressed as sub- 
sisting between two entities. It is true that in cases of doubt and 
illusion our notion of difference is arrested, but so it is also in the 
case of our notion of unity. For to perceive an object is not to 
perceive its unity or identity; to perceive objects is to perceive their 
uniqueness, and it is this uniqueness which constitutes difference^. 
The expression ‘‘its difference” signifies the very uniqueness of the 
nature of the thing ; for, had it not been so, then the perception of 
the object would not have led us to realize its separateness and 
difference from others. If such a difference was not realized with 
^he very perception of the object, then one might easily have con- 
fused oneself with a jug or with a piece of cloth ; but such a con- 
fusion never occurs, the reason being that the jug, as soon as it is 
perceived, is perceived as different from all other things. Difference 
therefore is realized as the very nature of things that are perceived ; 
-^doubts occur only in those cases where there is some similarity, 
while in most other cases the difference of an entity from other 
entities is realized with the very perception of the entity. Just as, 
when a number of lights are seen at a glance, they are all known in 
a general manner, so difference is also known in a general manner, 
though the particular difference of the object from any other 
specific object may not be realized immediately upon perception. 
When a number of articles is perceived, we also perceive at once 
that each article is different, though the specific difference of each 
article from the other may not be realized at once. We conclude 
therefore that perception of difference is dependent upon a prior 
perception of multiplicity as a series of units upon which the notion 

^ padartha-sva-rupatvdd bhedasya na ca dharmi-pratiyogy-apeksayd hhedasya 
svarUpatvam aikyavat-svarupasyaiva tathdtvdt, sva-^rupa^siddhd vai tad asid- 
dhis caftveivaraikyam vadatafi siddhaita, bhedas tu sva’-rupa-danana eva siddhih^ 
prdyah sarvato vilak^at^m hi paddrtkd-s'oa--rupam drsyate. Ibid. 
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of difference is superimposed. That in the perception of each entity 
its specific nature and uniqueness is perceived cannot be denied 
even by the Vedantists, even by the monists, who regard each 
entity as being different from the Brahman. Thus the circular 
reasoning with which the monists associate the perception of dif- 
ference is a fallacy and is untenable. If an object in the very revela- 
tion of its nature did not also reveal its special difference or 
uniqueness, then the perception of all things would be identical. 
^Moreover each difference has its own unique character; the 
difference from a jug is not the same as the difference from a cloth. 
Thus the perception of difference cannot be challenged as invalid ; 
to say that what is perceived in a valid manner is false is a denial of 
experience, and is invalid. The illusory perception of the conch- 
shell silver is regarded as illusory only because it is contradicted by 
a stronger perceptual experience. No syllogistic reasoning has the 
power to challenge the correctness of valid perceptual experience. 
No dialectical reasoning can prove the invalidity of direct and 
immediate experience. Upon this reasoning all arguments denying 
the differences of things are contradicted by the scriptural texts, 
by perception and by other arguments ; the arguments of those who 
challenge the reality of difference are absolutely specious in their 
nature. It is idle to say that in reality there is no difference though 
such difference may be realized in our ordinary practical experience 
{vyavaharikd). It has already been demonstrated that falsehood 
defined as that which is different from both the existent and the 
non-existent is meaningless. To attempt to deny the non-existent 
because it is unworthy of experience is meaningless ; for, whether 
it was or was not experienced, there would be no need to deny it. 
The difference of anything from the non-existent would not be 
known without the knowledge of the non-existent. The appearance 
of the silver in the conch-shell cannot be described as something 
different from the existent and the non-existent; for the silver 
appearance is regarded as non-existent in the conch-shell; it cannot 
be argued that, since such an appearance was realized, therefore it 
could not have been non-existent. The perception of the non- 
existent as the existent is the perception of one thing as another: 
it is of the nature of illusion. It cannot be said that the non-existent 
cannot be perceived even in illusion; for it is admitted by the 
monists that the anirvacamya, which has no real existence, can be 
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perceived. Nor can it be held that such a perception is itself 
anirvacanlya (or indefinable); for in that case we should have a 
vicious infinite, since the first anirvacanlya has to depend on the 
second and that on the third and so on. If the silver appearance was 
in reality anirvacanlya by nature, it would have been perceived as 
such, and that would have destroyed the illusion ; for, if the silver- 
appearance was known at the time of perception as being anirva- 
canlya (or indefinable), no one would have failed to realize that he 
was experiencing an illusion. The word mithyd, “false’’, does not 
in reality mean anirvacanlya; it should mean non-existence. Now 
there cannot be anything which is neither existent nor non-existent ; 
everyone perceives that either things are existent or they are not; 
no one has perceived anything which is neither existent nor non- 
existent. Thus the supposition of the so-called anirvacanlya and 
that of the perception of the non-existent are alike invalid; the 
perception of difference is valid, and the monistic claim falls to the 
ground. 

The scriptures also assert difference between the individual 
selves and the Brahman ; if even the scriptural texts are false, then 
it is idle to preach monism on scriptural grounds. It is on scrip- 
tural grounds that we have to admit that Brahman is the greatest 
and the highest; for the purport of all the valid scriptures tends to 
such an assertion — yet no one can for a moment think that he is one 
with Brahman; no one feels “I am omniscient, I am omnipotent, 
I am devoid of all sorrows and all defects”; on the contrary our 
common experience is just the opposite, and it cannot be false, for 
there is no proof of its falsity. The scriptures themselves never declare 
the identity of the self with the Brahman; the so-called identity 
text {tat tvam asi^ “That art thou”) is proclaimed with illustra- 
tions which all point to a dualistic view. The illustration in the 
context of every “ identity ” (or monistic) text shows its real purport, 
viz., that it asserts the difference between Brahman and the selves. 
When it is said that, when one is known, everything is known, the 
meaning is that the chief object of knowledge is one, or that one 
alone is the cause; it does not mean that other things are false. 
For, if that one alone were the truth and everything else were false, 
then we should expect the knowledge of all falsehood to be derived 
from the knowledge of the truth, which is impossible {nahi satya- 
jndnena mithyd-jndnam bhavatiy. It cannot be said that the know- 
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ledge of the conch-shell leads to a knowledge of the silver; for the 
two awarenesses are different. It is only by knowing '‘this is not 
silver^' that one knows the conch-shell; so long as one knows the 
silver (which is false), one does not know the conch-shell (which is 
true). By knowing an entity one does not know the negation of the 
entity. The knowledge of the non-existence of an entity is preceded 
by the knowledge of its existence elsewhere. It is customary forj 
people to speak of other things as being known when the most 
important and the most essential thing is known ; when one knows 
the principal men of a village, one may say that one knows the 
village. When one knows the father, one may say that he knows the 
son; "O ! I know him, he is the son of so and so, he is known to 
me”; from one’s knowledge of one person one may affirm the 
knowledge of other persons like him ; by knowing one woman one 
may say "O ! I know women.” It is on the basis of such instances 
that the scriptural texts affirm that by the knowledge of one every- 
thing else is known. There is no reason for saying that such 
affirmations declare the falsity of all other things except Brahman. 
When the texts assert that by knowing one lump of earth one knows 
all earthen-wares, the idea is that of similarity, since surely not all 
earthen-wares are made out of one lump of earth; the text does 
not say that by knowing earth we know all earthen-wares ; what it 
does say is that by knowing one lump of earth we know all earthen- 
wares. It is the similarity between one lump of earth and all other 
earthen-wares that justifies the text. The word vdcdramhhanam^^ 
does not mean falsehood, generated by words, for in that case the 
word namadheya would be inapplicable. We conclude that the 
scriptures nowher e declare the falsehood of the w orld; on the 
contrary, they aboun d in conde mnitioin yffie viewihat thejvprid 
is false^ . 

The highest self, the Brahman, is absolutely independent, 
onmiscient, omnipotent and blissful, whereas the ordinary self, 
though similar to Him in character, is always under His control, 
knows little and has little power. It is wrong to suppose that self 
is one but appears as many because of a false upadhi or condition, 


maty cm aprati^fkam tejagad aJmr 
a-’parm-'para^sanihhutwn him anyat hdma^haituham 
etam dr$tm ava§tdbhya nastatmano^lpa-buddhaya^* 

Gftay XVI. 8. 9 , as quoted by Madhva. 
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and impossible to conceive that the self could be misconceived as 
not-self. The so-called creation of illusory appearance by magic, 
in imitation of real things, is only possible because real things 
exist; it is on the basis of real things that unreal illusions appear. 
Dreams also occur on the basis of real experiences which are 
imitated in them. Dream creations can take place only through the 
functioning of the subconscious impressions {vasand); but there is 
no reason to suppose that the world as such, which is never 
contradicted and which is truly experienced, is illusory, like dream 
creations. Moreover the Lord is omniscient and self-luminous, and 
it is not possible that He should be covered by ignorance. If it is 
argued that the one Brahman appears as many through a condition 
(or upddhi) and that He passes through the cycles of birth and 
rebirth, then, since these cycles are never-ending. Brahman will 
never be free from them and He will never have emancipation 
because His association with upddhi will be permanent. It is no 
defence to say that the pure Brahman cannot have any bondage 
through conditions; that which is already associated with upddhi 
or condition cannot require a further condition for associating the 
previous condition with it; for that will lead to a vicious infinite. 
Again, the thesis of the existence of a false upddhi can be proved 
only if there is a proof for the existence of ignorance as an entity; 
if there is no ignorance, there cannot be any falsehood. Again, as 
upddhi cannot exist without ignorance, nor ignorance without 
upddhi^ this would involve a vicious circle. According to the 
hypothesis omniscience can be affirmed only of that which is 
unassociated with a false upddhi; so that, if the pure Brahman is 
itself associated with ignorance, there can never be emancipation ; 
for then the ignorance will be its own nature, from which it cannot 
dissociate itself. Moreover, such a permanent existence of ignorance 
would naturally lead to a dualism of the Brahman and ignorance. 
If it is held that it is by the ajndna of the jtva (soul) that the false 
appearance of the world is possible, then it may be pointed out that 
there is a vicious circle here also; for without the pre-existence of 
ajndna there is no jwa^ and without jfra there cannot be ajndna; 
without ajndna there is no upddhi, and without upddhi there is no 
ajndna. Nor can it be held that it is the pure Brahman that 
appears as ignorant through illusion; for, unless ajndna is estab- 
lished, there cannot be illusion, and, unless there is illusion, there 

6-2 
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cannot be ajnana. From another point of view too it may be urged 
that the monists support an impossible proposition in saying that, 
when all the individuals are emancipated, the Brahman will be 
emancipated, since the living units or the souls are far more numerous 
than even the atoms ; on the tip of an atom there may be millions 
of living units, and it is impossible to conceive that they should all 
attain salvation through the knowledge of Brahman. It also cannot 
be said that there is nothing to be surprised at the logical certainty 
of falsehood; for it must be a very strong argument against our 
opponent, that they cannot prove the falsehood of all things which 
are immediately and directly perceived; and, unless such proofs are 
available, things that are perceived through direct experience cannot 
be ignored. We all know that we are always enjoying the objects of 
the world in our experience, and in view of this fact how can we say 
that there is no difference between an experience and the object 
experienced? When we perceive our food, how can we say that 
there is no food? A perceptual experience can be discarded only 
when it is known that the conditions of perception were such as to 
vitiate its validity. We perceive a thing from a distance ; we may 
mistrust it in certain respects, since we know that when we perceive 
a thing at a distance the object appears small and blurred ; but, unless 
the possibility of such distorting conditions can be proved, no per- 
ception can be regarded as invalid. Moreover, the defects of a per- 
ception can also be discovered by a maturer perception. The 
falsehood of the world has never been proved as defective by any 
argument whatever. Moreover the experience of knowledge, 
ignorance, pleasure and pain cannot be contradicted; so it has to be 
admitted that the experience of the world is true, and, being true, 
it cannot be negated; therefore it is impossible to have such an 
emancipation as is desired by the monists. If that which is directly 
experienced can be negated merely by specious arguments without 
the testimony of a stronger experience, then even the perception 
of the self could be regarded as false. There is no lack of specious 
arguments about the existence of the self ; for one may quite well 
argue that, since everything is false, the experience of the self also is 
false, and there is no reason why we should distinguish the 
existence of other things from the experience of the self, since as 
experience they are of the same order. It will be an insupportable 
assumption that the experience of the self belongs to a diiferent 
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order, wherefore its falsity cannot be affirmed. Nor is it possible 
to affirm that all illusions occur on the basis of self-experience; 
for, in order to assert that, one must first prove that the experience 
of the self is not illusory, while all other experiences are so — 
which is exactly the point contested by the Madhvas. If it is 
urged that illogicality only shows that the experience is false, then 
it may also be urged that the illogicality or the inexplicable nature 
of the experience of the self in association with the objective ex- 
perience only proves the falsity of the experience of the self and 
can lead to nothing; for the monists urge that all experiences may 
be mere semblances of experience, being only products of avidyd. 
The avidyd itself is regarded as inexplicable, and all reality is 
supposed to depend not on experience, but on the logical arguments ; 
in which case one may as well say that objects are the real seers 
and the subject that which is seen. One may say too that there may 
be false appearances without a seer; the illogicality or inexplica- 
bility of the situation is nothing to shy at, since the mdyd is illogical 
and inexplicable; a fact which makes it impossible to indicate in 
what manner it will create confusion. Creating confusion is its sole 
function, and therefore one may say that either there are appear- 
ances without any seer, illusions without a basis, or that the objects 
are the so-called seers and the self, the so-called seer, is in reality 
nothing but an object. 

Again, if all differences are regarded as mere false appearances 
due to upadhiy why should there not on the same analogy be 
experience of reality? Though feelings of pleasure and pain appear in 
different limbs of one person, yet the experiencer is felt as the same. 
Why should not experiences in different bodies or persons be felt 
as belonging to the same individual? — ^the analogy is the same. In 
spite of the difference of upadhis (such as the difference between the 
limbs of one person), there is the feeling of one experiencer; so in 
the different upddhis of the bodies of more than one person there may 
be the appearance of one experiencer. And again, the destruction of 
one upadhi cannot liberate the Brahman or the self ; for the Brahman 
is associated with other upddhis and is suffering bondage all the same. 

Again, one may ask whether the upddhi covers the whole of the 
Brahman or a part of it. The Brahman cannot be conceived as made 
up of parts ; if the association of upddhi were due to another upddhi, 
then there would be a vicious infinite. Again, since the Brahman 
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is all-pervading, there cannot be any difference through upadhi, 
and no conception of a part of the Brahman is possible ; upadhi is 
possible only of things that are limited by time or place. Again, 
for the same reason experiences through different upadhis must be 
of one and the same Brahman, and in that case there ought to be 
the appearance of one experience through all the different bodies, 
just as the experience of pleasure and pain in the different limbs of 
a person are attributed to him alone. 

Again, the pure Brahman cannot pass through cycles of births 
and rebirths, because it is pure. Then the birth, rebirth and bondage 
of the monists must be of Brahman as associated with upadhi and 
mdyd. Now the question is : is the Brahman associated with mdyd 
different from pure Brahman or identical with it? If it be identical 
with pure Brahman, then it cannot suffer bondage. If it is not 
identical, then the question is whether it is eternal or non-eternal: 
if it is not eternal, then it will be destroyed, and there will be no 
emancipation ; if it is eternal, then one has to admit that the mdyd 
and Brahman remain eternally associated, which virtually means 
the ultimate reality of two entities. If it is urged that Brahman in 
pure essence is one, though He appears as many in association with 
the upddhi, the simple reply is that, if the pure essence can be 
associated with upddhi^ the essence in itself cannot be regarded as 
pure. To say that the upddhi is false is meaningless, because the 
concepts of falsehood and upddhi are mutually interdependent. 
Nor can it be said that this is due to beginningless karma ; for, unless 
the plurality of the upadhis can be proved, the plurality of the karma 
cannot be proved either, as the two concepts are interdependent. 
So the monistic view is contradicted by all our means of knowledge ; 
and all the sruti texts support the pluralistic view. Both the mdyd 
and the Brahman are incapable of description on a monistic view; 
it is difficult too to realize how the Brahman or the monist can 
express Himself; for, if He is one and there is no activity. He ought 
not to be able to express Himself, If He cannot express Himself to 
others who do not exist. He cannot express Himself to Himself 
either; for self-action is impossible {na ca svendpi jneyatvam 
tair ucyate kartr-karma-virodhat). There cannot be any knowledge 
without a knower; the knowledge that is devoid of the knower and 
the known is empty and void, since norte of us has experienced any 
knowledge where there is no knowledge and the knower. 
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The Visnu-^tattva-nirnaya of Madhva had a comment called the 
Visnu-'tattva-'nirnaya-ttkd by Jaya-tirtha, Visnu-tattva-nirnaya'-tikd- 
tippamhj Kesavasvamin, by Srinivasa 

and Padmanabha-tirtha, Bhaktabodha by Raghuttama; it had 
also another commentary, called Vimu-tattva-^nirnaya-tlkopanydsa. 
Besides these there were independent works on the lines of 
Visnu-tattva-nirnaya called Vipm’-tattva'-nirnaya-vdkydrtha and 
Vanamali Misra’s Visnu-tattva-prahdsa?-, 

The Nydya-^ivarana of Madhva is a work of more than six 
hundred granthas, which deals with the logical connection of the 
different chapters of the Brahma-sutra, A number of commentaries 
was written on it, by Vitthala-sutananda-tirtha, Mudgalananda- 
tirtha, and Raghuttama; Jaya-tirtha also wrote on it the Nydya- 
vivarana-panjikd. Raghavendra, Vijayindra and Vadiraja wrote 
respectively Nydya-muktdvall, Nydya-mauktikamdldy and Nydya- 
ratndvali, on the lines of Madhva’s Nydya-vivarana. Madhva wrote 
it after he had finished his BhdsyUy Anuhhdsya and Anwvydkhydna; 
it is needless for us to follow the work in detail, but we may briefly 
indicate Madhva’s manner of approach. He says that the Brahma- 
sutra was written in order to discredit the monistic interpretations 
of the Upanisads. Thus with the monist Brahman cannot be a 
subject of enquiry, because He is self-luminous; in opposition to 
this view the Brahma-sutra starts with the thesis that Brahman, 
being the supreme person who is full of all qualities, can hardly be 
known by our finite minds. There is then a natural enquiry 
regarding the extent of the greatness of the supreme being, and in 
the second sutra it is shown that Brahman cannot be identical with 
the individual selves, because He is the source from which the world 
has come into being and it is He who supports the world also. In the 
third sutra we learn that the Brahman-causality of the world cannot 
be known except through scripture ; in the fourth we read that the 
scriptures from which we can know the Brahman cannot be any 
other than the Upanisads. In this way, all through his first chapter, 
Madhva tries to show that, if we interpret the doubtful sruti texts 
on the basis of those whose meanings are clear and definite, we find 
that they too declare the superiority and transcendence of the 
supreme Lord. The same process of reconciling the sruti texts with 

^ ato jnatr-jneyabhdvdt jHdnam api mnyataiva; atah iunya-'Vdddn na kaicid 
viiesali; na ca koacid drstam. Op , cit, p. 275 (17). 
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the idea of showing the transcendence of God over individual selves 
goes on through the remaining chapters of the first book. In dealing 
with the fourth book Madhva discusses his pet view that not all 
persons can be liberated, since only a few can be worthy of libera- 
tion^. He further says that God must be worshipped continually 
by chanting His excellent qualities every day. The scriptural duties 
as well as meditation [dhyand) and its accessories (postures, etc.) 
are to be carried out; without meditation there cannot be a direct 
intuition of God^. It cannot be urged that with the rise of know- 
ledge all karmas are destroyed and salvation comes by itself; for 
knowledge can remove only the unripe (aprarabdha) karmas. The 
fruit of xht prarabdha or ripe karmas has to be enjoyed till they are 
exhausted. Thus Madhva favours the doctrine of jwanmukti. 
Though it has been said that the rise of true knowledge removes 
the aprarabdha karmas ^ yet the real agency belongs to God ; when 
the true knowledge rises in a man, God is pleased, and He destroys 
the unripe karmas^. At the time of death all wise persons pass on 
to fire and from there to vdyu^ which takes them to Brahman, since 
it is only through vdyu that one can approach Brahman. Those who 
return to the world pass through smoke; and there are others who 
because of their sinful character pass on to the lowest world. Even 
in the state of salvation the emancipated beings enjoy devotion as 
pure bliss. 

The Tantra-sdra-samgraha of Madhva is a work of four chap- 
ters on ritual, which deals with the methods of worshipping Visnu 
by the use of mantras ; and various processes of ritualistic worship 
are described. It is commented upon by Chalari-nrsimhacarya, 
Chalari-sesacarya, RaghunathaYatiand Srinivasacarya. Jaya-tirtha 
wrote in verse a small work called Tantra-sarokta-pujavidhi; 
Srinivasacarya also wrote a small work on the same lines, the 
T antra-sara-mantroddhara. 

Madhva wrote also another small work, called Saddcdra-smrti, 
in forty verses ; this too is a work on rituals, describing the normal 
duties of a good vaisnava There is a commentary by Dronacarya 
{Saddcara-smrti-vydkhyd). 

^ maha-phalatvat sarDesam asaktyd. eva upapannattsat; anyathasarva-puru^dia- 
kyasyaiva sadhanatayd sarvS^Sm moksSpatteh. Nyaya-vivarana, p. 

^ dhydnam vinS. aparok§a’dMnahhya-^vise§a->kdryanupapatteh, Ibid. 

^ karmard k§apayed visnur aprdrabdhdni vidyayd 

prdrabdhdni tu hhogena k^apayan warn padarp. nayet. Ibid. i6. 
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He wrote also another small work, called Krsndmrta-mahdrnava. 
The present writer has not been able to trace any commentary on 
it. It consists of two hundred and forty-two verses, describing the 
forms of worshipping Visnu, and emphasizes the indispensable 
necessity of continual meditation on the super-excellent nature of 
God and of worshipping Him; it speaks dso of repentance and 
meditation on God’s name as a way of expiation of sins. Madhva 
further says that in this present Kali age bhakti of God is the only 
way to emancipation. Meditation on God alone can remove all 
sins^; no ablutions, no asceticism are necessary for those who 
meditate on God; the name of God is the only instrument for 
removing sins. So the whole of the Krsndmrta-‘mahdrnava describes 
the glory of God, as well as the methods of worshipping Him; and, 
further, the duties of the good vaisnavas during the important tithis. 

Madhva wrote another small work, the Dvddasa-stotra, con- 
sisting of about one hundred and thirty verses. No commentary on 
this has been traced by the present writer. 

He wrote also another very small work, in two verses, the 
Naradinha-‘nakha-‘Stotra, and another, the Yaniakad)}idratay of 
eighty-one verses. This latter was commented upon by Yadupati 
and Timmanna Bhatta; and in it Madhva describes the story of 
Krsna in brief, including the episodes of Vrndavana and that 
of Hastinapur in association with the Pandavas. 

He wrote also the Rg-bhdsya^ i.e., a commentary on some selected 
verses of the Rg-veda^ which was commented upon by Jaya-tirtha, 
Srinivasa-tirtha, Venkata, Chalari-nrsimhacarya, Raghavendra, 
Kesavacarya, Laksmmarayana and Satyanatha Yati. Two anony- 
mous works are known to the present writer which were written 
on the lines of the Rg-bhdsya; they are Rg-artha-cuddmani and 
Rg-arthoddhdra. Raghvendra Yati also wrote a work on the same 
lines, called Rg-artha-manjarL Madhva’s commentary on the 
Isoponisat was commented on by Jaya-tirtha, Srinivasa-tirtha, 
Raghunatha Yati, Nrsimhacarya and Satyaprajna Yati, and 
Raghavendra-tirtha wrote a separate work on Jia, Kena^ Katha^ 
Prama, Mundaka and Mdndukya Upanisads, which follows 
Madhva’s line of interpretation of these Upanisads. Madhva’s 

smaranad eva kfs$asya pdpasamghatpipanjarah 
satadhd hhedam dydti girir vajrdhato yathd, 

Krpidmrta’-mcihdrnavay verse 46. 
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commentary on the Aitareyopanisad was commented upon by 
TamraparnI Srinivasa, Jaya-tirtha, Visvesvara-tirtha and Nara- 
yana-tirtha; and Narasimha Yati wrote a separate treatise, the 
Aitareyopanisad-khandartha, on which a commentary, the Khanddr- 
tha-prakdia^ was written by Srinivasa-tirtha. The Kathopanisad- 
bhdsya of Madhva was commented upon by Vedesa. Vyasa-tirtha 
wrote a commentary, the Kenopanisad-bhdsya-ttkd^ on Madhva’s 
Kenopanisad-bhasya^ while Raghavendra-tirtha wrote a separate 
work (the Kenopanisad-khandarthci). The Chdndogyopanisad-bhdsya 
of Madhva was commented upon by Vyasa-tirtha; Vedei^a and 
Raghavendra-tirtha wrote a separate work, the Chandogyopanisad- 
khandartha. The Talavakdra-hhdsya of Madhva had the following 
commentaries: the Talavakdra-bhdsya-tikdy by Vyasa-tirtha, and 
Talabavdra-tippam, by Vede^a-bhiksu; Nrsimha-bhiksu wrote 
the Talavakdm-khanddrtha-'prakdsikd, The Prasnopanisad’-bhasya 
of Madhva was commented upon by Jaya-tirtha in the Prasno- 
panisad-bhdsya-tikd, which had two commentaries, the Prasno- 
panisad- bhdsya -tikd-tippana by Srinivasa-tirtha. The Brhadd- 
ranyaka-bhdsya of Madhva had commentaries (Brhadaranyaka- 
bhdsya-ttkd) by Raghtittama, Vyasa-tirtha and Srinivasa-tirtha, and 
Raghuttama Yati wrote a separate work on it, called the Brhaddra^^- 
yaka-bhdva-bodha. The Mdndukyopanisad-'bhdsya of Madhva had 
two commentaries on it, by Vyasa-tirtha and Krsnacarya, and 
Raghavendra Yati wrote a separate work on it, the Mdndukya- 
khanddrtha. The Mundakopanisad-bhdsya of Madhva has the 
following commentaries: the Mundakopanisad-bhdsya-^tikd by 
Vyasa-tirtha and Narayana-tirtha; Mundakopanisad--bhdsya--tikd- 
tippani by Krsnacarya; and Mundakopanisad-bhdsya-vydkhyd by 
Nrsimha-bhiksu. 

^ Teachers and Writers of the Madhva School. 

Historical enquiry about the Madhvas was probably first 
started by Krsnasvami Ayer, with a paper in which he tried 
to solve the question of the age of Madhva^: but he was not in 
a position to utilize the archaeological data as was done by 
H. Krsna Sastri^. The conclusions at which he arrived were in some 

^ Madhvacdrya, a Short Historical Sketchy by C. N. KrsnasvSm! Ayer, M. A. 

^ See his article, Epigraphica Indica, voL vi, pp. 260-8. 
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cases against the records of the Madhva mathas^ and the Madhva- 
Siddhanta Unnahini Sabha, which is annually held at a place near 
Tirupati, took serious objections to his statements; Subba Rao, 
in the introduction to his translation of the Gltd-bhdsya of Madhva, 
severely criticized Krsna Sastri for his orthodox bias, stating 
that he was not posted in all the facts of the question^. Later on 
C. M. Padmanabhacarya also tried to deal with the subject, utilizing 
the epigraphical data, but only partially^ ; his book deals with all the 
central facts of Madhva’s life according to the traditional accounts. 

We have already dealt with the outline of Madhva’s life. 
Madhva, on his way from Badarikasram to South India, had met 
Satya-tirtha and had journeyed together with him through the 
Vahga and Kalihga countries. In the Telugu country Madhva was 
challenged by Sobhana Bhatta, a famous monist, who was defeated 
and converted to Madhva faith. This Sobhana Bhatta was then 
styled Padmanabha-tirtha. Madhva had dispute with another 
scholar who was a prime minister in the Kalihga country; he 
too was converted by Madhva, and was called Narahari-tirtha. 
In the meantime the Kalihga king had died, leaving an infant son, 
and Narahari-tirtha was asked to take charge of the child and 
administer the state on his behalf. At the instance of Madhva 
Narahari carried on the regency for twelve years and brought out 
for him the images of Rtoa and Sita which were in the treasury of 
the Kalihga kingdom. Madhva at one time had a hot discussion 
leading to a dispute with Padma-tirtha, a prominent monist of the 
locality, who, upon being defeated, fled, carrying with him the 
library of Madhva; at the intercession, however, of a local chieftain, 
Jayasimha, the books were restored. Later on Madhva defeated 
another monist, Trivikrama Pandita, who became converted to the 
Madhva faith, and wrote the Madhva-vijaya. After the death of 
Madhva Padmanabha-tirtha became pontiff and was succeeded by 
Narahari-tirtha; we have already given the list of the pontiffs in 
succession, with their approximate dates as far as they are available 
from the list of the Madhva gurus in the Madhva mathas of the 
South. In an article on the outline history of the Madhvacaryas 

^ See The Bhagavadglta, by Subba Rao, M.A., printed at the Minerva 
Press, Madras. 

® The Life of Madhvacaryas by C. M. Padmanabhacarya, printed at the 
Progressive Press, Madras. 
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G. Venkoba Rao gives the following chronology of the principal 
facts of Madhva’s life: birth of Madhva, saka iii8; assumption of 
holy orders, saka 1128; tour to the South; pilgrimage to Badari; 
conversion of Sobhana Bhatta, Syamasastri and Govinda Bhatta; 
second tour to Badari ; beginning of Narahari’s regency, saka 1186; 
end of Narahari’s regency, saka 1197; death of Madhvacarya and 
accession of Padmanabha, saka 1197: death of Padmanabha-tirtha, 
saka 1204; Narahari^s pontificate, saka 1204-5. 

Grierson, in his article on the Madva-charita in the Encyclo- 
paedia of Reltgioft and Ethics (voL vni), thinks that the influence of 
Christianity on Madhvism is very apparent; he says that Madhva’s 
birth-place was either in the ancient city of Kalyanapura or close 
to it. Kalyanapura has always been reputed one of the earliest 
Christian settlements in India; these Christians were Nestorians. 
Again, among the legends described in Narayana’s Madhva-vijaya 
there is one which holds that the spirit of the deity Anantesvara 
appeared to a Brahman and made him a messenger of good news to 
proclaim that the kingdom of Heaven was at hand. The child, 
Madhva, was being led through a forest by his parents when their 
passage was obstructed by evil spirits, who, being rebuked by 
Madhva, fled away. The child Madhva was at one time missed by 
his parents at the age of five and he was found teaching the way to 
worship Visnu according to the sdstras. In his tour in the Southern 
districts Madhva is said to have increased the store of food to meet 
the needs of his followers. In his Northern tour he walked over 
water without wetting his feet, and on another occasion he pacified the 
angry sea by his stern look. From these miracles attributed to him, 
and from the facts that there is great similarity between the bhakti 
doctrine of Madhva and the devotionalism of the Christians, and 
that Madhva flourished in a place where there were Christians, 
Grierson thinks that Madhvaism had an element of Christian 
influence. The fact also that according to Madhva salvation can be 
secured only through the intermediary of the wind god Vdyu has 
been interpreted in favour of the above thesis. I think, however, 
that there is not sufficient ground in these arguments for tracing 
a Christian influence on Madhva. The doctrine of bhakti is very old, 
and can be traced in a fairly developed form even in some of the 
Vedic and Upanisadic verses, the Gltd^ the Mahabhdrata and the 
earlier Purdnas. There may have been some Christians in 
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Kalyanapura, but there is no evidence that they were of such im- 
portance as to influence the orthodox faith of Madhva. He, like all 
other teachers, urges again and again that his doctrines are based on 
the Vedas, the GfM, the Pancardtras and the Mahdhhdrata ; nor do we 
find any account of discussion between Madhva and the Christians ; 
and he is never reported to have been a polyglot or to have had access 
to Christian literature. Though occasionally vdyu is accepted as an 
intermediary, yet the main emphasis is on the grace of God, 
depending upon the knowledge of God; there is not the slightest 
trace of any Trinity doctrine in Madhva’s school of thought. Thus 
the suggestion of a probable Christian influence seems to be very 
far-fetched. Burnell, however, supports the idea in his paper in 
The Indian Antiquary^ 1873-4; Garbe considers it probable that 
Kalyanapura might have been another Kalyana, in the north of 
Bombay, while Grierson thinks that it must have been the Kalyana 
in Udipi, which is close to Malabar. 

Burnell again points out that before the beginning of the ninth 
century some Persians had settled at Manigrama, and he further 
suggests that these Persians were Manicheans. But BurnelPs view 
was successfully controverted by Collins, though he could not deny 
the possibility that ‘‘Manigrama’^ was derived from the name 
Manes {mani), Grierson supports the idea of Burnell, and co-relates 
it with the peculiar story of Manimat, the demon supposed to have 
been bom as Sankara, a fabulous account of whom is given in the 
Manimahjart of Narayana. It cannot be denied that the introduc- 
tion of the story of Manimat is rather peculiar, as Manimat plays 
a very unimportant part as the opponent of Bhima in the Mahd- 
hhdrata; but there is practically nothing in the philosophy or 
theology of Sankara, which is a form of dualism wherein two 
principles are acknowledged, one light (God) and the other 
darkness. 

Padmanabha-tirtha succeeded Madhva in the pontificate in 
A.D. 1197 and died in 1204 ; he wrote a commentary on the Anuvydk- 
hdna, the Sannydya-ratndvalL Narahari-tirtha, who is said to have 
been apersonal disciple of Madhva, held the pontificate from 1204 to 
1213 he wrote a tippanl on the Brahma-sutra-bhdsya of Madhva. 
We do not know of any work by Madhava-tirtha, the next pontiff 

^ For a discussion on Narahari’s career and date see Epigraphica Indica^ 
vol. VI, p. 306, etc. 
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(1213-30). Aksobhya-tirtha held the pontificate from X230 to 1247, 
and then Jaya-tirtha from 1247 to 1268. It is held by some that he was 
a pupil not only of Aksobhya-tirtha, but also of Padmanabha-tirtha^ ; 
he was the most distinguished writer of the Madhva school, and 
composed many commentaries of a very recondite character, e.g., 
Rg-bhdsya-ttkd on Madhva’s Rg-bhdsya^ Vydkhydna-vivarana on 
Madhva’s Isopanisad-bhdsya, Prasnopanisad-bhasya-tikd, Prameya- 
dtpika on the Gttd-hhdsya, Nydya-dipikd on the GUd-tdtparya-- 
nirnaya, 2U[idTattva-prakds{kdoxith.tBrahma-‘Sutra-‘bhdsya. His most 
learned and incisive work, however, is his Nydya-sudhdy which is a 
commentary on the Anuvydkhydna of Madhva; it is a big work. 
He begins by referring to Aksobhya-tirtha as his teacher. The work 
forms the principal source-book of most of the writers of the 
Madhva school; it was commented upon by Raghavendra Yati in 
a work called Nydya-sudhd-parimala. C. M. Padmanabhacarya says 
of the Nydya-sudha that in the whole range of Sanskrit literature 
a more masterly commentary is unknown. 

Ramanuja and Madhva. 

We know that the system of Madhva, being a defence of 
dualism and pluralism, regarded Sankara and his followers as its 
principal opponents, and therefore directed its strongest criticism 
against them. Madhva flourished in the thirteenth century, and 
by that time many of the principal exponents of monism, like 
Vacaspati, Prakasatman, Suresvara and others, had written 
scholarly treatises in support of the monistic philosophy of 
Sankara. Madhva and his followers, Jaya-tirtha, Vyasa-tirtha and 
others, did their best to refute the monistic arguments for the 
falsity of the world, and to establish the reality and the plurality of 
the world and the difference between self and Brahman, which 
latter was conceived as a personal God. They in their turn were 
attacked by other writers of the Sankara school, and we have a long 
history of attacks and counter-attacks between the members of 
these two important schools of thought. But readers may naturally 
be curious about the relation between the school of Madhva and 
the school of Ramanuja. Madhva himself says little or nothing 

^ Helmuth von Glasenapp, Madhvds PhilosopMe des Vishnu-GlauhenSy 1923, 
p. 52 - 
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which may be interpreted as a direct attack upon his predecessor 
Ramanuja; but in later times there is evidence of recondite disputes 
between the followers of the Ramanuja school and those of the 
Madhva. For instance, Parakala Yati, in the sixteenth century, 
wrote Vijaymdra-pardjaya, which is evidently a treatise con- 
taining refutations of some of the most important doctrines of the 
Madhva philosophy. It seems desirable to give a short account 
of this treatise, which is rare and available only in a manuscript 
form. 

Parakala Yati takes his views from Venkata’s Tattva-muktd- 
kaldpUy and often quotes verses from it in support of his own 
views. His attack is made upon Madhva’s view which discards the 
Ramanuja division of categories {dravya^ “substance,” and adravya^ 
“non-substance”) and his view of the qualities as constituents of 
the substance; and this forms the subject-matter of the first 
two sections of the Vijaymdra-pardjaya, 

In describing Madhva’s position upon the question of dif- 
ference between substance and qualities, the writer says that the 
Madhvas think that the expression “the blue jug” is justified by 
the fact that the “blueness” enters into the “sufficient description ” 
of the jug and has no separate existence from it. It is wrong, they 
say, to affirm that the qualities of the jug stood apart from the jug 
and entered into it at any particular moment; the conception of the 
jug carries with it all of its qualities, and these have no separate 
existence, that is, they are a-prthak-siddha from the jug. Parakala 
Yati points out that, since we know that the unqualified jug assumes 
a blue colour by heat, the blue colour may be regarded as different 
from the jug^. The qualities, colour etc., have the substance as their 
support, and they may flow into it or not according to circumstances 
or conditions. It cannot be said that the determining condition for 
the influx of qualities is nothing but the nature of the substance, 
consisting of inseparability from the qualities ; for the possibility 
of such an inseparable association is the matter under dispute and 
cannot therefore be taken as granted; moreover, the existence of an 
upadhi is relevant only when the entities are different and when 
the association of the hetu with the sadhya is true only under certain 

^ ghate pakena nailyam utpannam ityananyatha~si(Mha--pratyak^am ca tatra 
pramd7}atn kinca rUpddi svadhiJkarandd hhinnam svdhaye sphdre asya agamopadhi- 
dharmatvdt. Vijaylndra-pardjayay p. 3 (MS.). 
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circumstances; in which case these circumstances are called the 
determining condition of association {upadhiy. 

But, if the Madhvas argue that even the Ramanujas admit the 
inseparable nature of substance and qualities, to this the reply 
would be that according to Ramanuja a’-prthak-siddhatva or ‘‘in- 
separability” only means that at the time of the union (of the 
quality and the substance) the constituent elements cannot be 
separated^. The mere fact that the expression “blue jug” apparently 
means the identity of the blueness and the jug without any quali- 
fying suffix denoting “possession” should not be regarded as 
actually testifying to the identity of “blue” and the jug. The 
Madhvas themselves do not regard the blueness and jugness as the 
same and so they have to admit that blueness somehow qualifies 
the jug. Such an admission would repudiate their own theory^. 
If blueness as something different from blue be associated with 
lotus-ness, then the admission of the fact that, when the words blue 
and lotus are used adjectivally and substantively with the same 
suffix, they mean one and the same identical thing is by itself 
no sound logic. If they are understood as different, then one is 
substance and the other is not. 

As a matter of fact our perceptual experience discloses a quali- 
fied character of all substances and qualities. No true follower of 
the Upanisads can believe that perception reveals the pure inde- 
terminate nature of being. If no distinction can be made out 
between characters and substances, then it will not be possible 
to distinguish one substance from another; for one substance is 
distinguished from another only by reason of their characters. 

Moreover, the distinction between substance and qualities is 
evident from other pramdnas also. Thus a blind man can dispute 
about the touch-feeling of an object, but he cannot do so about the 
colour. So the colour and touch-feeling have to be regarded as 
distinct from the object itself. Moreover, we speak of a jug as 
having colour, but we do not say that a jug is colour. So it must be 

^ na ceha aprihak-siddhatvcm upadhistasya sadhyarupatm 

sMhana-vyapakatvad bheda’-ghapito hi vydpya-^vydpaka'-bhdvah. 

Vijayindra-pardjaya, 

^ rupader maddyam aprthak-siddhatvam samsaktam pate anyatra netum 
asdkyatvam eva, tac ca tadrupdbhdvdpi rupdntarena dharma-mttayd avirodhitaya 
na prthaksiddhatvena virudhyate* Ibid. 

® tasya tvayd^pi akhaiiddrthatudnahhyupagamdt visi^tdrthatve tuad-abhimata- 
siddheiy. Ibid, p. 4. 
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admitted that a denial on Madhva lines of the classification of 
categories as dravya and adravya is illogical; it must be held that 
the adravya, though entirely different from dravya, remains in 
association with it and expresses its nature as characters of qualities. 
Parakala Yati then takes up a number of Upanisad passages and 
tries to show that, if distinction of qualities and substances is 
not admitted, then most of the sruti texts are inadmissible. 

There are some Madhvas who hold that there is both difference 
and identity, and that even with careful observation the dravya and 
the adravya cannot be distinguished, and therefore no distinction 
can be made between dravya and adravya as the Ramanujas make. 
To this Parakala Yati replies that the rule that determines the reality 
of anything must be based upon the principle of non-contradiction 
and then unconditional invariability^. The expression “blue jug,’^ 
wherein the “jugness” and “blueness” may appear in one, may be 
contradicted by other equally valid expressions, such as “blueness 
in jug,” “blue-coloured jug,” and it would thus be ineffective to 
determine the nature of reality merely by following the indication 
of the expression “ blue jug”, which may show an apparent identity 
between the blue and the jug. The very fact that the jug appears as 
qualified shows that it has a distinction in the quality that qualifies 
it. Nor can it be said that because a particular colour is always 
associated with a particular substance that colour and substance are 
one and the same; for a conch-shell associated with white colour 
may also sometimes appear as yellow. Moreover, when one sub- 
v4tance carries with it many qualities, it cannot be regarded as being 
at the same time identical with all the manifold qualities^. The 
distinction of substances on the basis of qualities will also be 
erroneous, if, like qualities, the special natures of the substances be 
themselves naturally different^. If a thing can be at the same time 
identical with many qualities, then that involves acceptance of the 
Jaina view of saptabhangl. Thus, from whatever point of view 
the Madhva attempt to refute the classification of dravya and 
adravya is examined, it is found to be faulty and invalid. 

^ yastu abadhito nSnyathd-siddhas ca pratyayah sa evdrtham vyavasthapayati. 
Ibid, p. 30. 

^ kinca paraspara-hhinnair gunair ekasya guninah ahhedd*pi na ghatate iti 
tad-abhedopajivanena ity uktir api ayuktd.... Ibid. p. 33. 

® gunagata-bheda-vyavakdro nir-nibandhanasca sydtyadi guitmat gunidharma^ 
vise^ah svata eva sydt. Ibid. 
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One of the important doctrines in which Madhva differs from 
others is that the experience in emancipation is not the same with 
all saints or emancipated persons. This view is supported by some 
of the Purdnas and also accepted by the Vaisnavas of the Gaudiya 
school; but the Ramanujas as well as the Sahkarites were strongly 
against it, and therefore the followers of the Ramanuja school 
criticized Madhva strongly on this point. Thus Srinivasa Acarya 
wrote a separate prakarana work called Ananda-tdratamya-- 
khandana. But a much longer and more critical attempt in this 
direction was made by Parakala Yati in the fourth chapter of his 
Viyajindra-parajaya, Both these works exist in manuscript. 

In the fourth chapter of the fourth book of the Brahma-sutra 
the question of how the emancipated ones enjoy their experience 
after emancipation is discussed. It is said here that it is by entering 
into the nature of the supreme Lord that the emancipated beings 
participate in the blissful experiences by their mere desire (sam- 
kalpa). There are however others who hold that the emancipated 
enjoy the blissful experiences directly through themselves, through 
their bodies, as mere attempts of intelligence. It is because 
in the emancipated state one is entitled to all kinds of blissful 
experiences that one can regard it as a state of summum bonum or the 
highest good. But the emancipated persons cannot have all the 
enjoyable experiences that the supreme Lord has ; each individual 
soul is limited by his own rights and abilities, within which alone his 
desires may be rewarded with spontaneous fruition. Thus each 
emancipated person is entitled to certain types of enjoyment, 
limited by his own capacity and rights. 

Again, in the third chapter of the third book of the Brahma’-sutra 
different types of worship are prescribed for different people: and 
such a difference of worship must necessarily mean difference in 
the attainment of fruits also. Thus it must be admitted that in the 
state of emancipation there are grades of enjoyment, experienced by 
emancipated persons of different orders. 

This view is challenged by the Ramanujas, who refer to the 
textual quotations of the Upanisads. The passages in the Brahma- 
nanda-valU of the Taittirlya Upanisad^ where different kinds of 
pleasures are associated with men, gandharvas and other beings, 
are not to be interpreted as different kinds of pleasures enjoyed by 
different kinds of emancipated beings. According to the Ramanuja 
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view individuals in an unemancipated state are under the complete 
control of the supreme Lord. But in the emancipated state, when 
they become free, they are all in harmony with God and share and 
participate in all His joys ; they are parts of Him. The emancipated 
person is like a good wife who has no separate will from her 
husband and enjoys with her husband all that he does or feels. 
Thus the emancipated souls, being completely associated with God, 
enjoy and participate in all His joys: and there cannot be any 
degrees of enjoyment among the different emancipated persons^. 
Sense-enjoyment, however, is not possible, as such enjoyment of 
Brahman at the time of emancipation would have to be the ex- 
perience of the nature of Brahman, and Brahman Himself also has 
the self-realizing experience ; this enjoyment, therefore, being only 
of the nature of the self-realizing experience of Brahman, cannot 
have any degrees or grades in it. The enjoyment of ordinary men, 
being of a sensuous nature, is only the contraction and expansion 
of their intelligence, and is therefore distinguishable into higher 
or lower, greater or smaller grades or degrees of enjoyment. The 
Madhvas think that in the stage of emancipation there are many 
diverse kinds of experiences, and consequently that there are 
degrees or grades of enjoyment associated with such experience in 
accordance with the capacity of the saint; but all the scriptural 
texts indicate that at the time of salvation one has the experience 
of the nature of Brahman, and, if this were admitted, there could 
not possibly be degrees or grades in emancipation. 

In the fifth chapter Parakala Yati, continuing the discussion, says 
that there is no difference in the enjoyment attained at emancipation 
on the ground that the methods of approaching God may be 
different with different persons; for, however different the methods 
may be, the results attained are the same, viz., the realization of the 
nature of Brahman. There may be some beings who are capable of 
greater hhakti or devotion and some who are capable of less, but 
that does not make any difference in the attainment of the final 

^ pdratantryam pare pumsiprdpya nirgata-handhanah 

svdtantryam atulatn prdpya tenaiva saha modate 
iti muktdl} svadehdtyaye karma'^ndsdc ca svatantrases atvena sartratayd bhoktur 
hrahmaria eva icchdm anusrtya svdnu^angika'-tulya-bhoga-phalaka-tad-bhaktyaivo- 
pakarana-bhutap, yathapatni^vyaparadayah patyur evam muktdndm sastra-siddhah 
parasparavydpdrd api brahmaita eva sarvascadrakatayd sanrifiy eva sarJra-bhoga- 
nyaydu Vijaylndra^pardjaya^ p. 43. 
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mukti^ and, mukti being the same for all, its enjoyment must also be 
the same. The analogy of the different kinds of sacrifices leading to 
different results does not apply to this case; for these sacrifices are 
performed by external means and therefore their results may be 
different; but emancipation is attained by spiritual means, viz., 
hhakti. The argument that the bliss of the emancipated, being the 
bliss of an individual self, cannot be of the same nature is not valid 
either; for in the emancipated state the individuals enjoy the bliss 
of the realization of Brahman, which is homogeneous and ubiquitous. 
It is wrong too to argue that the bliss of the emancipated, being like 
the bliss that we experience in our worldly lives, must be capable 
of degrees of enjoyment. The argument that, since we have a 
sufficient description or definition of Brahman in regarding it as 
superlatively blissful, individuals cannot in the same sense be 
regarded as superlatively blissful, is invalid ; for, since the Brahman 
is limitless (ananta\ it will be wrong to limit it by such a defini- 
tion as the above, since it is inapplicable to Him. The question of 
its conflict with the individuals who are superlatively blissful in the 
state of emancipation does not arise. It is also wrong to say that 
the bliss of Brahman, being possessed by Brahman, cannot be 
enjoyed by anybody else, since enjoyment (bhoga) really means 
favourable experience; the wife may thus enjoy the good qualities 
of her husband, the teacher of his pupil, the parents of their son. 
The emancipated person realizes the identity of Brahman in him- 
self, and this realization of the nature of Brahman in himself is 
bliss in the superlative degree. It does not imply any decrease of 
qualities of Brahman, but it means that in realizing the qualities in 
oneself one may find supreme bliss^. 

^ yady atra tadlyatvena tacchesatvam tarhi rdjapurusa^bhogy e rdjni vyahhi-" 
carahy bhogo hi svdnukulatva--prakdraka--sdksdtkdrah tadvisayatv am eva bhogy- 
atvam, tac ca ddsam prati svdmini si^yani praty deary e putram prat i mdtarai pitari 
ca saTVdniib}iava--stddham. Vijayindra^pardjaya^ p. 124. 
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MADHYA’S INTERPRETATION OF THE 
BRAHMA-SUTRAS 

M ADHVA not only wrote a Bhdsya on the Bmhma-sutras, but also 
described the main points of his views regarding the purport of the 
Brahma-sutras in a work called the Anwvydkhydna, Jaya-tirtha 
wrote a commentary on the Bhdsya of Madhva, known as Tattva- 
prakdsikd. Vyasa Yati wrote another commentary on the Tattva- 
prakdsikd^ the Tdtparya-candrikd^ in which he draws attention to 
and refutes the views of the Vedanta writers of other schools of 
interpretation and particularly of the Sankara schooP. Ragha- 
vendra Yati wrote a commentary on the Tatparya-candrikd, the 
Candrikd-prakdsa, Kesava Bhattaraka, a pupil of Vidyadhisa, wrote 
another commentary on it, the Candrikd-vdkydrtha-mvrti^ but it 
extends only to the first book. Raghavendra Yati wrote another 
commentary on the Tattva-prakdsikd, the Bhdva-dipika, in which 
he answered the criticisms of his opponents and explained the 
topics in a simpler manner. In the present section I shall try to 
trace the interpretation of the Brahma-sutras by Madhva in the 
light of these commentaries, noting its difference from the in- 
terpretation of Sankara and his commentators. There are, of course, 
several other commentaries on the Brahma-sutra-bhdsya and its 
first commentaries, as also on the Anuvydkhydna, Thus Trivi- 
krama Panditacarya wrote a commentary, the Tattva-pradtpikd, on 
Madhva^s Bhdsya, Nrsirnha wrote a Bhdva-prakdsa and Vijayindra 
Yati a Nydyddhva-dipikd thereon. Again, on the Tattva-prakdsikd 
of Jaya-tIrtha there are at least five other commentaries, e.g., Bhdva- 
candrikdy Tattva-prakdsikd-hhdva-bodha^ Tattva-prakdsikd-gata- 
nydya-vivarana^ Nydya-mauktikd-mdld and Prameya-muktdvalt 
by Narasimha, Raghuttama Yati, Vijayindra Yati and Srinivasa. 
On the Tdtparya-candrikd there are at least two other commentaries, 
by Timmanacarya and Vijayindra Yati, called Candrikd-nydya- 
vivarana and Candrikddarpana-nydya-vivarana, On the Anu- 
vydkhydna there is the Nydya-sudhd of Jaya-tirtha and Sudha 

^ See Helmuth von Glasenapp*s Madhva* s Philosophie des Vishnu-Glaubens^ 
Bonn and Leipzig, 1923, pp. 51-64. 
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of Vijayindra Yati; and on the Nydya-sudhd there is a number of 
commentaries such as that by Narayana, Nydya’-sudha-tippani by 
Yadupati, V dhydrtha-^candrikd by Vidyadhiraja, and the com- 
mentary by Srinivasa-tirtha^. 

Interpretation of Brahma-sutra i. i. i. 

In commenting on the first sutra of Badarayana's Brahma-sutra 
(athdto brahma fijndsdy ‘‘now therefore Brahma-enquiry’’), Sankara 
holds that the word “now” {atha in Sanskrit) does not refer to any 
indispensable necessity for previous ritualistic performances of 
Vedic observances in accordance with Vedic injunctions as in- 
terpreted by the Mimamsa canons, but that it refers only to the 
previous possession of moral qualifications, such as self-control, 
etc., after which one becomes fit for the study of Vedanta. The word 
“therefore” refers to the reason, consisting in the fact that the 
knowledge of Brahman alone brings about the superior painless 
state of all-blessedness, and justifies the enquiry of Brahman. As 
Brahman is the self, and as the self stands immediately revealed in 
all our perceptions, Brahman is also always directly known to us. 
But, as there are divergences of opinion regarding the nature of 
self, there is scope for Brahma-enquiry. So, though by the general 
knowledge of self, Brahman is known, the enquiry is necessary for 
the special knowledge of Brahman or the nature of self. 

Madhva explains the reason {atah) for Brahma-enquiry as 
being the grace of the Lord Visnu — as greater favours from the 
Lord Visnu can be acquired only by proper knowledge of Him, 
Brahma-enquiry, as a source of Brahma-knowledge, is indispensable 
for securing His favours. Brahma-enquiry is due to the grace of the 
great Lord; for He alone is the mover of all our mental states^. 
There are, according to Madhva, three stages of fitness for the 
study of Vedanta. A studious person devoted to the Lord Visnu 
is in the third, a person endowed with the sixfold moral qualifica- 
tions of self-control, etc., is in the second, and the person who is 
solely attached to the Lord and, considering the whole world to be 

^ See Helmuth von Glasenapp’s Madhva" s Philosophie des Vishnu-Glaubens ^ . 
Bonn and Leipzig, 1923, pp. 5I--64. 

^ atha^sahdasyatah^icd)do hetv-arthe samudlritab* 

parasya hrahmam Visi^oJi prasadad iti vd hhaveU 
sa hi sarva-mano~vrtti’‘prerakah samuddhrtah, 

BTahma-sutra>-bhd§yat i. i. i. 
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transitory, is wholly unattached to it, is in the first stage of fitness^. 
Again, the performance of the Vedic observances can entitle us only 
to the inferior grace of the Lord, listening to the scriptural texts 
to a little higher degree of grace; but the highest grace of the Lord, 
leading to mukti, can be secured only through knowledge Right 
knowledge can be secured only through listening to scriptural texts 
{sravana), reflection {manana), meditation {nididhydsana) and de- 
votion (bhakti) ; no one acquires right knowledge without these. The 
word “Brahman*’, Madhva holds, means the great Lord Visnu. 
One of the most important points which Madhva wishes to empha- 
size against Sankara in regard to the first siitray as he brings out 
clearly in his Nydya-vivarana, consists in his belief that even the root 
meaning of Brahman means “the great” or “endowed with all 
qualities of perfection”, and hence it cannot be identified with the 
imperfect individual souls, since we know from the Upanisads that 
the world sprang forth from it®. Our object in getting ourselves 
employed in Brahma-enquiry is the attainment of knowledge of 
Visnu as the all-perfect One, from whom we imperfect beings are in 
a sense so different; Lord Visnu will be pleased by this our know- 
ledge of Him, and He will release us from our bondage. In the 
Anuvydkhydna Madhva tries to emphasize the fact that our bondage 
is real, and that the release is also real, as effected by the grace of 
the Lord Visnu. Madhva argues that, if sorrow, pain, etc. — all that 
constitutes bondage — ^were false and unreal, there would be some 
proof (pramdna) by which this is established. If such a proof exists, 
the system naturally becomes dualistic. The form-less and difference- 
less Brahman (according to Sankara’s view) cannot itself participate 
in any demonstration of proof. Also the falsehood of the world- 
appearance cannot be defined as that which is contradicted by 
knowledge [jndna-bddhyatva) ; for, if the concept of Brahman is pure? 
and differenceless intelligence, it cannot involve within it the hotjioar 
that it is different from the world-appearance {anyathdtva} or that| 
it negates it, which is necessary if the Brahma-knowledge is said t 4 

1 Ibid. 

^ karmanatradhamah proktah 

prasadah sravanadibhir 
madhyamo jndna-sampattya 
prasadas tUttamo matdh. Ibid. 

® Brahma-^iabdena purf^a^gu^tvoktendnubhava-siddhdlpaguno jlvdhhedab- 

Nydya-vivarana of Madhva, i. i. i. 
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contradict the world-appearance. When the Brahman is considered 
to stand always self-revealed, what is the ajndna of Sankara going 
to hide? If it is said that it hides the false differences of an ob- 
jective world, then a further difficulty arises — ^that the false 
differences owe their existence to ajndna, but, in order that ajndna 
might hide them, they must be proved to have a separate existence 
independent of ajndna, so that it may hide them. Here is then a 
clear case of a vicious circle ; the very name ajndna shows that it can 
yield no knowledge of itself and it is therefore false; but even then 
such a false entity cannot have any existence, as the want of know- 
ledge and ajndna are so related that we have either a vicious infinite 
{anavasthd) or a vicious circle {anyonydsraya) ; for in any specific case 
ignorance of any entity is due to its ajndna, and that ajndna is due 
to a particular ignorance, and so on. Sankara’s interpretation thus 
being false, it is clear that our sorrow and bondage are real, and the 
Vedas do not hold that the Brahman and the individual souls are 
identical — ^for such an explanation would openly contradict our 
experience^. 

The T dtpary a’-candrika, a recondite commentary by Vyasa 
Yati on the Tattvaprakdsikd of Jaya-tirtha, not only explains the 
purport of the Bhdsya of Madhva, but always refers to and tries to 
refute the views of opponents on most of the disputed points^. It 
raises a few important philosophical problems, in which it criticizes 
the views of the followers of Sankara — ^Vacaspati, Praka^atman and 
others — ^which could hardly be overlooked. Thus it refers to the 
point raised by Vacaspati in his Bhdmati, a commentary on the 
Bhdsya of Sankara, viz., that there is no validity in the objection that 
there is no necessity of any Brahma-enquiry on the ground that the 
individual soul, which is identical with Brahman, is directly and 
immediately experienced by us, and that even the extinction of 
nescience {avidyd) cannot be considered as the desired end, since, 
though the self is always experienced as self revealed, such an 
experience does not remove the avidyd; and that, since the notion 
of the ego is implied even in studying and understanding Vedantic 

^ satyatv&t tena duhhhadeh pratyaksena virodhatah 

na brahmatvam vaded vedo jlvasya hi kathamcana, 

Anuvydkhydna, i. i. i. 

^ prati-sutmm prakdsyeta ghatandghatane mayd 

svlyanya^pak^ayoh samyag vidamkurvantu sUrayafy* 

Op. ciu verse lo. 
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texts, the Vedantic passages which seem to describe Brahman as the 
pure identity of subject-objectless intelligence, being and blessed- 
ness, have to be otherwise explained to suit our ordinary experience. 
For it is certain that the self-revealed Vedanta passages denote the 
Brahman of the above description, and, since these cannot have any 
other meaning, our so-called experience, which may easily be 
subject to error, has to be disbelieved. The result arrived at ac- 
cording to the Bhdmatl then is that the unmistakable purport of 
the Vedanta texts is the differenceless reality, the Brahman, and 
that, since this pure Brahman is not directly revealed in experience 
{suddho na bhdti), an enquiry regarding the nature of pure Brahman 
is justified^. 

The objection which Vyasa-tirtha raises against the above view 
of Vacaspati is that, if in our ordinary experience the “pure’* does 
not reveal itself, what could this mean? Does it mean that that 
which does not reveal itself is a difference from the body, the 
negation of our character as doer and enjoyer, or non-difference 
between Brahman and dtman, or the negation of mere duality? But 
is this non- revealing entity different from the self? If so, then it is 
contrary to the general monistic Vedantic conclusion; and, if it is 
urged that the existence of a negative entity will not involve a sacri- 
fice of the monistic principle, it can be pointed out that such a view 
of negation has already been refuted in the work called Nydydmrta. 
If such a non-revealing entity is false, then it cannot for the scrip- 
tures be the subject of instruction. If, again, it is held that it is the 
self {dtman) that does not reveal itself in experience, then this can 
be held only in the sense that dtman has two parts, that one part is 
revealed while the other is not, and that there is some imaginary or 
supposed difference (kalpita-bheda) between the two, such that, 
though the self is revealed {grhtta), its non-revealing {abhdsamdna) 
part {amsa) does not seem to have been revealed and experienced 
\agrhlta iva bhdti). But, if even this is the case, it is acknowledged 
that there is no real difference between any two supposed parts of 
the self ; the non-appearing part must be endowed with an unreal 
and illusory difference (kalpita-bheda), and no Vedanta can under- 
take the task of instructing in the nature of such an illusory and 
non-appearing self. The non-appearing part may be either real or 
unreal ; if it is unreal, as it must be on such a supposition, it cannot 

^ Ibid, pp. 15-17. 
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be an object of the Vedanta to instruct about its nature. For, if the 
illusory non-appearing remains even when the self is known, this 
illusion can never break; for all illusory images break with the true 
knowledge of the locus or the support [adhisthana) of such illusions 
(e.g. with the knowledge of the conch-shell the illusory image of 
silver vanishes)^. Moreover, the dtman is self-revealed, and so it 
cannot be said that it does not appear in experience as self-revealed 
{svaprakdsatvena bhdvayogdt). If it is argued that, though self- 
revealed, yet it may be covered by avidyd^ the answer to such an 
objection is that, if the avidyd could cover the revelation of the self, 
the avidyd itself and its products such as pain, sorrow, etc., could 
not be revealed by it; for it is acknowledged that the revelation of 
these is effected by the self-revealing self It is also evident that 
intelligence {cii) or the being self-revealed {sphuratt) cannot also 
remain not-revealed {asphuratx). Nor can it be held that, though 
pure intelligence is itself in its purity self-revealed {sva-^prakdsa)^ 
yet, since it is opposed to ajndna only through the mental states 
(vrtti) and not by itself, and since ordinarily there is no vrtti for 
itself, it can lie covered by the ajndna and, being thus hidden in 
spite of its self-revealing character, can become a fit subject of 
enquiry. Such a supposition is not true ; for, if the pure intelligence 
is not opposed to nescience {ajndna), the sorrow, etc. which are 
directly known by pure intelligence should have remained covered 
by ajndna. The view is that pleasure, pain, etc. cannot be considered 
to have a reality even while they are not perceived. A mental state 
or vrtti of the form of an object is only possible when the object 
is already existent; for according to Vedanta epistemology the 
antahkarana or mind must rush out through the senses and get 
itself transformed into the form of the object, and for this the 
object must exist previously; but feelings such as pleasure, pain, 
etc., have no existence except when they are felt; and, if it is said 
that a vrtti is necessary to apprehend it, then it must be admitted 
to have a previous objective existence, which is impossible®. It 
must be admitted, therefore, that feelings are directly known by 

adhisthana-jnanasyaiva bhrama-virodhitaya tasmin sa^ apt hheda-Phramasya 
tan‘-nimittak&grhUdropasya vd abhyupagame nirvartakdntarasydbhdvdt tad^ 
anivrtti-prasangdt, yad uktarn abhdsamdnd* 7 nsa dtmdtiriktas cet satyo mithyd vd 
iti tatra mithyd-bhuta iU brumah. Candrikd’-vdkydrtha’-vivTrti, p, i8. 

^ sva^prakdsasydpi avidyd-vaiad dbhane avidydder duhkhades ca pmkdso na 
&ydt, tasya caitanyaprakdiddhlnaprakdidc copagamdt, Tatpatya-candrika, p. 19. 

® sukhdder jndtaikasattudbhdvdpdtdt. Op, at, p. zo. 
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pure intelligence, without the intervention of a vrtti or mind-state, 
and that would be impossible if the cit had no opposition of 
ajndna\ for then the cit by itself would always have remained 
hidden, and there could not have been any apprehension of pain, 
etc.^ Another point also arises in this connection in our considera- 
tion of the theory of perception of ordinary objects according to the 
Sankara school of Vedanta. For it is held there that even in the 
mind-states corresponding to the perception of objects (such as 
“this jug’’) there is the revelation of pure intelligence as qualified 
by the mind-state-form of a jug; but if this is so, if our perception 
of jug means only the shining of pure intelligence {cit) with the 
mind-state-form of a jug added to it, then it cannot be denied that 
this complex percept necessarily involves the self-revelation of pure 
intelligence 2. 

Further, it cannot be suggested that there is an appearance of 
an element of non-self {andtman) and that this justifies our enquiry; 
for, if this non-self shines forth as an extraneous and additional 
entity along with the self-revealing intelligence, then, since that 
does not interfere with the revelation of this pure intelligence, there 
is no occasion for such an enquiry. It is evident that this non-self 
cannot appear as identical {tdddtmya) with the self ; for, when the 
pure intelligence shines as such, there is no room for the appearance 
of any element of non-self in this manner {adhisthdne tattvatah 
sphuratl andtmdropdyogdc cd). An analogy has been put forth by 
Vacaspati in his Bhdmatl^ where he wishes to suggest that, just as 
the various primary musical tones, though intuitively apprehended 
in our ordinary untutored musical perception, can only be properly 
manifested by a close study of musical science {gandharva-sdstra), 
so the true Brahma-knowledge can dawn only after the mind 
is prepared by realizing the purport of the Vedanta texts and 
their discussions, and so, though in the first instance in our 
ordinary experience there is the manifestation of the self-revealing 
cit, yet the Brahma-enquiry is needed for the fuller realization of 
the nature of Brahman. But this analogy does not apply; for in the 
case of our knowledge of music it is possible to have a general 
apprehension which becomes gradually more and more differenti- 

^ sva-‘rUpa-‘Cito^jndna’‘Virodhitve tad-vedye duhkhaddv ajnana-prasangdt. 

Candrikdf p. 20. 

^ tvan~mate ayam ghata ityddy^aparoksa’-vrtterapi ghafadyavacchinna-cid- 
vi^ayatvdc ca. Ibid. 
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ated and specially manifested with the close study of the musical 
science ; but in the case of our knowledge of Brahman, the self- 
revealing intelligence, the self, this is not possible ; for it is absolutely 
homogeneous, simple and differenceless — ^it is not possible to have 
a general and a special knowledge. It is the flash of simple self- 
revelation, absolutely without content, and so there cannot be any 
greater or lesser knowledge. For the very same reason there is no 
truth in the assertion contained in the Bhdma% that, though by a 
right understanding of the great Vedantic text ‘‘that art thou’’ one 
may understand one’s identity with Brahman, yet owing to the 
objections of disputants there may be doubt about Brahman which 
might justify a Brahma-enquiry. For, when the simple contentless 
pure intelligence is once known, how can there be any room for 
doubt? So, since the pure monistic interpretations of certain 
Upanisad texts are directly contradicted by ordinary experience, 
some other kinds of suitable interpretations have to be made which 
will be in consonance with our direct experience. 

The general result of all these subtle discussions is that the 
Sankara point of view (that we are all identical with Brahma, the 
self-revealing cit) is not correct; for, had it been so, this self- 
revealing must be always immediately and directly known to us, 
and hence there would have been no occasion for the Brahma- 
enquiry; for, if the Brahman or the self is always directly known to 
us, there is no need for enquiry about it. As against the Sankara 
point of view, the Madhva point of view is that the individual souls 
are never identical with Brahman; the various ordinary concepts of 
life are also real, the world is also real, and therefore no right 
knowledge can destroy these notions. If we were identical with 
Brahman, there would be no necessity for any Brahma-enquiry; 
it is only because we are not identical with Brahman that His 
nature is a fit subject of enquiry, because it is only by such know- 
ledge that we can qualify ourselves for receiving His favour and 
grace, and through these attain emancipation. If the self is 
identical with Brahman, then, such a self being always self-revealed, 
there is no need of enquiry for determining the meaning of the 
Brahma part (Brahma-kdnda) of the Vedas, as there is for de- 
termining the meaning of the karma part {karma-kdn$a) of the 
Vedas; for the meaning of the Brahma^kanda does not depend on 
anything else for its right comprehension {dharmamd brahma- 
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kanddrthasyatmanah paraprakdsyatvdbhdvdt)^. Though such a 
Brahman is always self-revealed in our experience, yet, since by the 
realization of such a Brahman we are not in any way nearer to 
liberation (moksa), no benefit can be gained by this Brahma- 
enquiry. So the explanations of this sutra^ as given by Sankara, are 
quite out of place. By Brahman is meant here the fullness of quali- 
ties (guna-purtti), which is therefore different from jwa, which is 
felt as imperfect and deficient in qualities {apurnd)^, 

Madhva also disapproves of the view of Sankara that Brahma- 
enquiry must be preceded by the distinction of eternal and non- 
, eternal substances, disinclination from enjoyments of this life or of 
the other life, the sixfold means of salvation, such as self-control, 
etc., and desire for liberation. For, if we follow the Bhdmati, and 
the eternal (nitya) and not-eternal {anitya) be understood as truth 
and falsehood, and their distinction, the right comprehension of 
Brahman, as the truth, and everything else as false (brahmatva 
satyam any ad anrtam iti vwekah\ then it may very well be objected 
that this requirement is almost the ultimate thing that can be at- 
tained — ^and, if this is already realized, what is the use of Brahma- 
enquiry? Or, if the self is understood as nitya and the non-self as 
anitya, then again, if this distinction is once realized, the non-self 
vanishes for good and there is no need to employ ourselves in 
discussions on the nature of Self. The explanation of the Panca-^ 
padikd-vivarana is that the word nitydnitya-viveka means the 
comprehension that the result of Brahma-knowltdge is inde- 
structible, whereas the result of karma, etc. is destructible {dhvamsa- 
pratiyogi). But this is not justifiable either; for the appearance of 
silver in the conch-shell being always non-existent {atyantdbhdva), 
the word ‘‘destructible’’ is hardly applicable to it. If it is said that 
in reality the conch-shell-silver is non-existent {pdramdrthikatvd-^ 
kdrena atyantdbhdvah), but in its manifested form it may be said 
to be destroyed {svarupena tu dhvatnsaJj), this is not possible either; 
for no definite meaning can be attached to the word “in reality” 
[pdramdrthika), which is explained as being “non-contradiction” 
[abddhyatva); “non-contradiction” means “in reality”; and thus 
we have an argument in a circle (anyonydsraya). Brahma, being 

^ Tatparya^candrika, p. 36. 

2 jijndsya-brahma-iahdena guna-purty-abhidhayina 

apurnatvendfwbhiitdj jtvdd hhinnam pr ally ate. Ibid, p. 46. 
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formless {nirdkara), might itself be considered as non-existent 
{atyantdbhdm-pratiyogitvasya nirdkdre brahmany api samhhavdtp-. 

Again, if, as the V war ana has it, even sense-objects (yisaya) 
serve only to manifest pleasure, which is but the essence of self 
{dtma-svarupa)^ then there is no reason why the enjoyment of sense- 
objects should be considered different from the enjoyment of 
liberation. Again, the desire for liberation is also considered as a 
necessary requirement. But whose is this desire for liberation 
{mumukmtva)} It cannot belong to the entity denoted by ego 
(akam-artha) ; for this entity does not remain in liberation {aham- 
arthasya muktdv ananvaydt). It cannot be of the pure intelligence 
{cit) ; for that cannot have any desire. Thus the interpretations of the 
word ‘‘now’’ {atha)^ the first word of the sutra, were objected to 
by the thinkers of the Madhva school. Their own interpretation, 
in accordance with the Bhdsya of Madhva as further elaborated by 
Jaya-tirtha, Vyasa-tirtha, Raghavendra Yati and others, is that the 
word atha has, on the one hand, an auspicious influence, and is also 
a name of Narayana^. The other meaning of the word atha is that 
the enquiry is possible only after the desired fitness {adhikaranan- 
tarydrthahY. But this fitness for Brahma-enquiry is somewhat 
different from that demanded by the Sankara school, the views of 
which I have already criticized from the Madhva point of view. 
Madhva and his followers dispense with the qualifications of 
nitydnitya-vastu--vweha^ and they also hold that desire for liberation 
must be illogical, if one follows the interpretation of Sankara, which 
identifies jwa and Brahman. The mere desire for liberation is not 
enough either; for the sutras themselves deny the right of Brahma- 
enquiry to the Sudras^. So, though any one filled with the desire 
for liberafi6i3L ihay engage himself inBrahma-enquiry , this ought pro- 
perly to be done only by those who have studied the Upanisads with 
devotion, and who also possess the proper moral qualities of self- 
control, etc. and are disinclined to ordinary mundane enjoyments^. 

^ Tdtparya^candrikdj p. 69. 

^ eva:m ca atha-iabdo mangaldrtha iti bhdsyasya atha-idbdo vighnotsdrmpa-^sd- 
dhdrmtakaram dtmakdnani^theya’-vi^u-$inarandthasahdoccdraitarUpa‘‘mangala-‘ 
prayojanakah praiastarupdnanustkeya-rilpa’Oi^V’abhidhdyakas ca iti artha- 
dvayarn drastavyam. Ibid, p. 77. The same view is also expressed in the 
Tattva-pradipa, a commentary on Madhva’s Bhd§ya by Trivikrama PanditScarya. 

® Anuhhd^a, ^ Brahma-sUtra, i. 3. 34-8. 

® mukti-yogyatva-bhakti'-purvakadhyayana - sama^damadi - vairagya-saippatti-' 
rupddhikdrdrpanena, etc. Tattva’’prakdsikd-bhdva-dfpikd, p. 12. 
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The word ‘‘therefore” {ataK) in the sutra means “through the 
grace or kindness of the Lord Visnu”; for without His grace the 
bondage of the world, which is real, cannot be broken or liberation 
attained. Jaya-tTrtha in his Nyaya-sudha on the Anuvydkhydna of 
Madhva here anticipates an objection, viz., since liberation can be 
attained in the natural course through right knowledge, as explained 
by Sankara and his followers on the one hand and the Nydya-sutra 
^on the other, what is the usefulness of the intervention of Isvara 
for producing liberation? All sorrow is due to the darkness of 
ignorance, and, once there is the light of knowledge, this darkness 
is removed, and it cannot therefore wait for the grace of any 
supposed Lord^. The simplest answer to such an objection, as 
given in the Nyayasudha, is that, the bondage being real, mere 
knowledge is not sufficient to remove it. The value of knowledge 
consists in this, that its acquirement pleases the Lord and He, 
being pleased, favours us by His grace so as to remove the 
bondage^. 

The word “Brahman” (which according to Sankara is derived 
from the root brhati-, “to exceed” {atisayand)^ and means eternity, 
purity and intelligence) means according to the Madhva school the 
person in whom there is the fullness of qualities [brhanto hy asmin 
gundh). The argument that acceptance of the difference of Brahman 
and the souls would make Brahman limited is not sound ; for the 
objects of the world are not considered to be identical with 
Brahman nor yet as limiting the infinitude of Brahman; and the 
same sort of answer can serve in accepting the infinitude of Brahman 
as well as in accepting His difference from the souls^. The infinitude 
of Brahman should not therefore be considered only in the negative 


^ tathd ca jndna-svabh^va-lahhydydm muktau him tsvara-prasddena; na hi 
andhakdra'-nihandhana--duhkha-nivrttaye pradlpam upadaddnah kasyadt prabhoh 
pr madam apeksante. Nydya-sudhd, p. i8. 

^ The Tattva-prahdsikd says that the letter a means Vi§nu, and atah there- 
fore means through the grace of Vi§nu: akdra-vdcydd visnos tat-prasadat, p. 4. 
The Bhdmatt, however, following Sankara, explains the word atah as meaning 
“since the Vedas themselves say that the fruits of sacrifices are short-lived, 
whereas the fruits of Brahma-knowledge are indestructible and eternal”. So that 
through the Vedas we have disinclination from mundane and heavenly joys 
{ihdmutra’-phala^bhoga-virdgah)^ and these through Brahma-enquiry. But the 
Candrikd points out that such a connection with vairdgya^ as signified by atah, 
is remote and, moreover, the connection with vairdgya was already expressed 
by the word atha. 

® Tdtparya-Ukd, pp. 89-93. 
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way, as not being limited by difference, but as being fullness in 
time, space and qualities ; for otherwise even the Buddhist momen- 
tary knowledge would have to be considered as equal to Brahman, 
since it is limited neither by time nor by space 

Coming to the formation of the compound Brahma-enquiry 
{hrahma-jijndsd), the Candrika points out that neither Sankara nor 
his followers are justified in explaining Brahman as being in the 
objective case with reference to the verb implied in “enquiry” 
(jijndsd); for Brahma — being pure and absolute intelligence, open 
only to direct intuition — cannot be the fit object of any enquiry 
which involves discussions and arguments^. But, of course, in the 
Madhva view there cannot be any objection to Brahma being taken 
as the object of enquiry. According to both the Nydya-sudhd and 
the T dtpary a-candrikd the word “enquiry” (jijndsd) in Brahma- 
enquiry (hrahmafijndsd) means directly (rudhi) argumentative 
reasoning (manana) and not desire to know, as the followers of 
Sankara would suggest^. The object of Brahma-enquiry involving 
reasoned discussions is the determination of the nature of Brahman, 
whether He possesses the full perception of all qualities, or has only 
some qualities, or whether He has no qualities at alH. 

Not only did the followers of Madhva try to refute almost all the 
points of the interpretation of this sutra by Sankara and his fol- 
lowers, but Madhva in his Anuvydkhydna^ as interpreted in the 
Nydya-sudhd and Nydya-sudhd-parimala, raised many other im- 
portant points for consideration, which seem to strike the position 
of Sankara at its very root. A detailed enumeration of these dis- 
cussions cannot be given within the scope of a single chapter 
like the present; and I can refer to some only of the important 
points. Thus the very possibility of illusion, as described by 
Sankara, is challenged by Jaya-tirtha, following the Anuvydkhydna, 

^ hauddhdhhimata-’ksanika-^vijndnader apt vastutah kalady abhdmna apari^ 
cchinnatva-prasangdc ca; tasmad desatah kdlatas caiDa gunatai capi purnata 
brahmatdy na tu bhedasya rahityam hrahmatesyate. Tdtparya^tikd, p. 94. 

® para^pakse vicar a-j any a-jndna-karmano brahmano mcdra-karmatvayogat^ 
aparoksa-vrtti-vydpyasya phala--vydpyatva'-niyamdc ca. Ibid. p. 95. 

® The Bhamatif however, holds that the primary meaning of the word 
jijndsd is ‘ ‘ desire to know ” ; but, since desire to know can only be with reference to 
an object which is not definitely known {jndtum icchd hi sai^igdha-^visaye nirnaydya 
bhavati), it means by implication reasoned discussion {vicdrd)^ which is necessary 
for coming to any decided conclusion. 

^ tasmad vedantadindpata-praUte brakmapi sagmj^a-mrgutidlpagw^atvddind 
vipratipatter jijndsyatvcm. Tdtparya-'Candrikdi p. 109. 
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He says that the individual is by nature free in himself in all his 
works and enjoyments, and is dependent only on God. That such 
an individual should feel at any time that he was being determined 
by some other agent is certainly due to ignorance (avidyd)^. 
Ignorance, so far as it may be said to be existent as such in the 
self, has real being {avidyadikatn ca svarupenatma'-sambandhitmna 
sad eva). So the intellect {buddhi\ the senses, the body and external 
sense-objects {visayd) are really existent in themselves under the 
control of God ; but, when through ignorance they are conceived 
as parts of my self, there is error and illusion {avidyadi’-vasad 
dimly atayd adhydsyante). The error does not consist in their not 
having any existence ; on the contrary, they are truly existent enti- 
ties, and sorrow is one of their characteristics. The error consists 
in the fact that what belongs distinctly to them is considered as 
belonging to an individual self. When through ignorance such a 
false identification takes place, the individual thinks himself to be 
under their influence and seems to suffer the changes which actually 
belong to them; and, being thus subject to passions and antipathy, 
suffers rebirth and cannot get himself absolutely released except 
by the worship of God. Those who believe in the mdyd doctrine, 
like Sankara and his followers, however, hold that the sorrow does 
not exist in itself and is false in its very nature {duhkhddikam 
svarupendpi mithyd), Sankara says that we falsely identify the self 
with the non-self in various ways; that may be true, but how does 
that fact prove that non-self is false? It may have real existence and 
yet there may be its false identification with the self through 
ignorance. If the very fact that this non-self is being falsely identified 
with the self renders it false, then the false identification, on the 
other side, of the self with the non-self ought to prove that the self 
also is false^. As the selves, which are bound, are real, so the sense- 
objects, etc., which bind them, are also real; their false identifica- 
tion through ignorance is the chain of bondage, and this also is' 

^ tasya parayattatvdvcAhdso^vidya-nimittako bhramah, Nydya<-mdhd^ p. 26. 

^ atrahipramatr-^pramdna~prameya’->kartr--karma‘-kdrya~‘hhoktir‘d>hoga’>laksaita-- 
vyavahara-trayasya sarirendriyadisu aham“mamddhydsa-purah$aratva^pradar-~ 
sanena vyavahara^dzaryaAingakam anumdnam vyavahdrdnyathdnupapattir vd 
adhydse pramdT^am uktam, na, cotmndnta}diarana~iarlYendriya'~visaydiidm tad^ 
dharmdndm duhkhddtnam ca mithydtvam sidhyati svarupa-satam api tdddtmya- 
taUamhandhitvdhhydm dropenaiva vyavahdropapatter, na ca dropitatvamdtrena 
mithydtvam; dtmano^pi antahkarattadi^u dropitatvena mithydtva-prasahgdL 

Ibid, 
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real, and can be removed only through knowledge by the grace 
of God. 

The idea suggested by the Sankara school, that the notion of an 
individual as free agent or as one enjoying his experiences is in- 
herent in the ego {aham^kdrd)^ and is simply associated with the 
self, is also incorrect; for the notion of ego (ahafn-kdra) really 
belongs to the self and it is present as such even during deep sleep 
{susupti\ when nothing else shines forth excepting the self, and we 
know that the experience of this state is ‘‘I sleep happily’’. This 
notion ‘‘I,” or the ego, therefore belongs to the self^. 

If everything is false, then the very scriptures by which Sankara 
would seek to prove it would be false. The answer to such an 
objection, as given by Sahkarites, is that even that which is false 
may serve to show its own falsehood and the truth of something 
else, just as in the case of acquired perception, e.g. in the case of 
surahhi-candana^ 'Tragrant sandal,” the sense of sight may reveal 
the smell as well as the colour. But the counter-reply to this answer 
naturally raises the question whether the false scriptures or other 
proofs are really existent or not; if they are, then unqualified 
monism fails ; for their existence would necessarily mean dualism. 
If, on the other hand, they do not exist at all, then they cannot prove 
an3rthing. The answer of Sankara, that even the false can prove the 
true, just as a line (a unit) by the side of zeros might signify various 
numbers, is incorrect ; for the line is like the alphabet signs in a word 
and like them can recall the number for which it is conventionally 
accepted [sanketitd)^ and is therefore not false [rekhdpi varnepaddm- 
wa arthe sanketite tarn smdrayatiti no kimcid atra mithyd astiY. 

. Nor can it be maintained that the bondage of sorrow, etc. is not 
real; for it is felt to be so through the direct testimony of the 
experience of the spirit {saksiri)^. Its unreality or falsehood cannot 
be proved by the opponent; for with him truth is differenceless 
{nirvisesa)i but any attempt to prove anything involves duality 
between that which is to be proved and that whereby it is to be 

^ aham-pratyayasya atma’-visayatvdt, Nyaya-^sudhay p. 27. It also dis- 
tinguishes two words of the same form, aham^ though one is an avyaya word 
and the other the nominative singular of the word asmad. It is the former that is 
used to denote an evolutionary product of prakrtiy whereas the latter denotes 
the self. 

2 Several other examples of this type furnished by Ankara and his followers 
are here given and refuted in the same manner. 

* du^ikhadi-handha-satyataydni sakd-pratyaksam eva upanyastam. lbid> p* 30. 
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proved, and that a differenceless entity may be the proof cannot be 
established by the differenceless entity itself; for this would involve 
a vicious circle. If the world were false, then all proofs whereby 
this could be established would also by the same statement be false; 
and how then could the statement itself be proved? 

As has just been said, the opponents, since they also enter into 
b discussions, must admit the validity of the means of proof {pramdna 
or vyavahrti)] for without these there cannot be any discussion 
(kathd) ; and, if the proofs are admitted as valid, then what is proved 
by them as valid (prameya or vydvahdrika) is also valid^. In this 
connection Jaya-tirtha raises the points contained in the preliminary 
part of the Khandana-khanda-khddya of Sriharsa, where he says 
that it is, of course, true that no discussions are preceded by an 
open non-acceptance of the reality of logical proofs, but neither is 
it necessary to accept the validity of any proof before beginning any 
discussion. Those who begin any discussion do so without any 
previous forethought on the subject; they simply do not pay any 
attention to the ultimate existence or non-existence of all proofs, 
but simply begin a discussion as if such a question did not need 
any enquiry at the time^. In a discussion what is necessary is the 
temporary agreement {samaya-bandha) or the acceptance for the 
purpose of the discussion of certain canons of argument and proofs ; 
for that alone is sufficient for it. It is not necessary in these cases 
that one should go into the very nature of the validity or invalidity, 
existence or non-existence of the proofs themselves^. So even 
without accepting the ultimate existence and validity of the 
pramdnas it is possible to carry on a discussion, simply through a 
temporary mutual acceptance of them as if they did exist and were 
valid. So it is wrong to say that those who do not believe in their 
existence cannot legitimately enter into a proper discussion. After 
referring to the above method of safeguarding the interests of the 
upholders of the mdyd doctrine, Jaya-tIrtha says that, whatever may 
be mutual agreement in a discussion, it remains an undeniable fact 

^ vyavaharikam vyavahdra-visayo duhkhddi. Ibid, p- 31. 

^ na hrumo vayatn na santi pramanddmi iti svJkrtya kathdrahhyeti him ndma 
santi na santi pramdnddzni ityasydni cintdydm uddslnaih yathd svikrtya tdni 
bhavatd vyavahriyante tathd vyavahdribkir eva kathd pravartyatdm. Ibid. p. 32. 

® tac ca vyavahdra-niyama-bandhdd .eva...sa ca pramdnena tarkeita ca 
vyavahartavyam ityddi-rUpah; na ca pramanadtndm sattdpi ittham eva tubhyam 
anglkarium ucitd^ tddrsa-vyavahdra-niyama'-mdtrenaiva kathd-pravrttek. Ibid. 

8-2 
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that, if the proofs do not exist, nothing at all can be proved by such 
non-existing entities. Either the pramdnas exist or they do not; 
there is no middle course. If they are not admitted to be existent, 
they cannot prove an3rthing. You cannot say that you will be 
indifferent with regard to the existence or non-existence of 
pramdnas and still carry on a discussion merely as a passive 
debater; for our very form of thought is such that they have either 
to be admitted as existent or not. You cannot continue to suspend 
your judgment regarding their existence or non-existence and still 
deal with them in carrying a discussion^. You may not have 
thought of it before starting the discussion; but, when you are 
carrying on a discussion, the position is such that it is easy to raise 
the point, and then you are bound to admit it or to give up the 
discussion. Dealing with the pramdnas by mutual agreement 
necessarily means a previous admission of their existence^. 

The Sahkarites generally speak of three kinds of being, real 
(pdramdrthika), apparent (vydvahdrika) and illusory (prdtibhdsika). 
This apparent being of world-appearance is neither 

existent nor non-existent {sad-asad-vilaksand). The scriptures call 
this false, because it is not existent; and yet, since it is not absolutely 
non-existent, the proofs, etc. which are held within its conception 
can demonstrate its own falsehood and the absolute character of the 
reap. Such a supposition would indeed seem to have some force, 
if it could be proved that the world-appearance is neither existent 
nor non-existent; which cannot be done, since non-existence is 
nothing but the simple negation of existence (tasya sattvdbhdvdvya 
tirekdt). So that which is different from existent must be non- 
existent, and that which is different from non-existent must be 
existent; there is no middle way. Even the scriptures do not 
maintain that the world-appearance has a character which is 
different from what is existent and what is non-existent (sad'-asad^- 
vilaksand). 

With regard to the question what may be the meaning of the 

^ sattvasattm vikdya pramdna-svarUpasya huddhau dropayitum asakyatvena 
uddsifnasya tat-svlkdrdnupapatteh. Nydya-sudhd, p. 34. 

® pramdnair vyavahartavyam iti ca niyama-handhatiam ptamd^karana- 
hhdvasya niyamdntarhhdvdn niyata'-purva-sattva’-rupam karanatvam pramd- 
i}dndm anaddya na paryavasyati. Ibid. p. 34. 

® tatra vydvahdnkasya prapancasya sad-asad-vilaksatiasya sad-~vilaksaimtvdd 
upapannam irutyddind mithyatva-^scmarthanam asad-vilak^anatvdt tad’^antar- 
gatasya pramdi^deh sddhakatvmp. ca iti. IHd. p. 35. 
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phrase ‘‘different from existents^’ (sad’^vilaksana)^ after suggesting 
numerous meanings and their refutations, Jaya-tirtha suggests an 
alternative interpretation, that the phrase might mean “difference 
[vailaksanya) from existence in general {sattd-sdmdnyay\ But surely 
this cannot be accepted by the opponent; for the acceptance of one 
general existence would imply the acceptance of different existents, 
from which the abstraction can be made^. This cannot be accepted 
by a Sahkarite, and, as for himself, he does not accept any general 
existence apart from the individual existents (dravyddy-atirikta- 
sattva-sdmdnyasyaiva anangikdrdt). The Sahkarites say that the 
indefinable nature of this world-appearance is apparent from the 
fact that it is ultimately destructible by right knowledge and that 
this world-appearance is destructible by right knowledge and that 
this world-appearance is destructible is admitted even by the 
Madhvas. To this objection Jaya-tIrtha replies that, when the 
Madhvas say that the world is destroyed by the Lord, it is in the 
same sense in which a jug is reduced to dust by the stroke of a heavy 
club^. But even such a destruction, in our view, is not possible 
with regard to prakrti] and this destruction is entirely different 
from what a Sahkarite would understand by the cessation {bddha) 
through knowledge (jndna). For that, as Prakasatman writes in his 
Vivarana, means that the nescience (ajndna) ceases with all its 
effects through knowledge (ajndnasya sva-kdryena •vartamdnena 
pravilmena vd saha jndnena nwrttir bddhah). Cessation {bddha)^ 
according to the Madhvas, proceeds through right knowledge 
(samyagfndna) regarding something about which there was a 
different knowledge (anyathdfndna). The existence of any such 
category as “different-from-existent and non-existent’' {sad- 
asad-vilaksana) cannot be defined as corresponding to that which 
ceases through right knowledge; only that which you falsely know 
about anything can cease through right knowledge : the example of 
conch-shell-silver does not prove anything; for we do not admit 
that there is anything like conch-shell-silver which existed and was 
destroyed through right knowledge, since in fact it never existed at 
all. Not only in the case of conch-shell-silver, but in the case of the 


^ satta-sdmdnydngikdre ca sad-hhedo dutvdra eva; na hy ekdsrayam sdmdnyam 
asti. Ibid. p. 38. 

2 mudgara-^praharddina ghatasyeva tharasya jndnecchd-prayatna-vydpdrair 
vind^a eva. Ibid. p. 39. 
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dkdsa, etc., too, the assertion that it is sad-asad-vilakmna is utterly 
wrong; for, being eternal, it can never cease. 

^ Error or illusion consists in knowing a thing differently from 
what it is {anyathd-^vijndnam eva bhrdntih). Now conch-shell-silver 
is a simple case of anyathd-vijndna or anyathd-khydti, and there is 
nothing here of sad-asad-vilaksanatva or jndna-nivartyatva (possi- 
bility of being removed by knowledge) ; for it does not exist. It may 
be objected that, if it did not exist, one could not have the notion 
[pratiti) of it: no one can have any notion of that which does not 
exist; but the conch-shell-silver is to all appearance directly per- 
ceived. The answer to this is that even the opponent does not admit 
that there is any such concomitance that what does not exist cannot 
yield any notion of it; for when the opponent speaks of anything as 
being asad-vilaksanay i.e. different-from-the-non-existent, he must 
have a notion of what is non-existent; for, if any one is to know 
anything (e.g., a jug) as being different from some other thing (e.g., 
a piece of cloth), then, previously to this, in order to know this 
difference he must have known what that thing (a jug) is^. This 
again raises the epistemological problem, whether it is possible to 
have knowledge of the non-existent. Thus it may be asked whether 
the sentence ‘‘There are horns on the head of the man’’ conveys 
any meaning; and, if it does, whether it is of any existing or of a 
non-existing entity. It cannot be the first; for then we should have 
actually seen the horns ; there must be notion of the non-existent 
entity of the horn, and so it has to be admitted that we can know 
non-existent entities. It cannot be said that this is not non- 
existent, but only that it is indefinable (anirvacartlyd) ; for, if even 
entities like the hare’s horn or man’s horn should not be regarded 
as non-existent, then from what is it intended to distinguish conch- 
shell-silver? for asad-vilaksana must be admitted to have some 
meaning; asat cannot mean “indefinable”; for in that case conch- 
shell-silver, which is described as being different from asaty would 
be definable^. Not only can the non-existent be the object of know- 
ledge, but it can also be the subject or the object of a verb. Thus, 
vy^hen it is said “the jug is being produced, ghatojdyatey^ this refers 


^ yo yadvilaksanam pratyeti sa tat-^pratltimdn yathd ghata'^mlaksanah pata iti 
pratttimdn devadatto ghata-praUtimdn ityanumandt, Nydya^sudhd, p. 57. 

* nirupakhydd iti cet tarhi tad’-vailak^anyim ndma sopdkk^anatvam eva. 
Ibid, p. 58. 
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to the non-existent jug, as being the subject of the verb ‘‘to be 
produced, for it will be shown later that Sankara’s theory 

of the previous or simultaneous existence of eflFects, even before the 
causal operation {sat-karya-vadd)^ is false. Therefore, since the non- 
existent may be known, the objection that conch-shell-silver cannot 
be non-existent, because it is known, is invalid. 

But a further objection is raised, that, while it is not denied that 
the non-existent may be known, it is denied that the non-existent 
cannot appear as directly perceived and as existent {aparoksatayd 
sattvena ca) ; as if one should find horns on the head of a man, as he 
finds them on the head of a cow. But in the case of the conch-shell- 
silver what is perceived is directly perceived as existent; so the 
conch-shell-silver must be non-existent. In answer to this the 
following may be urged: those who do not regard conch-shell- 
silver as non-existent, but as indefinable {anirvacaniya\ have to 
accept the appearance of identity of “this” and the silver {idam-- 
rajatayoh). Illusion, according to these Sankarites, is the appearance 
of something in that which is not so {atasmim tad iti pratyaya iti). 
This is not, of course, anyathd-khydti (a different appearance from 
the real) ; for the basis of the illusion (adhisthana, as the conch-shell 
of the illusory silver) is not here false in itself, but only false in its 
appearance as silvery or associated with a false appearance 
(samsrsta-rupa) ; but the illusory appearance (adhydsta) is false both 
in itself (svarupa) and also as associated with the object before the 
observer; this is admitted by the holders of the mdyd doctrine. The 
holders of the anyathd-khydti view of illusion think that both the 
conch-shell and the silver are real, only the appearances of identity 
of conch-shell with silver and of silver with conch-shell are false 
This appearance of the false or the non-existent is both immediate 
(aparoksa)^ as is well known to experience, and endowed with real 
existence; for otherwise no one could be moved by it [sattvend- 
pratltdu pravrttyanupapattes ca). Until the illusion is broken this 
association of the non-existent silver with the “this” does not differ 
in the least from the perception of real silver before the observer. 
The opponents would say that this is not a false and non-existent 
association (anyathdtvam yady mat sydt\ as the Madhvas hold ; but 
it is difficult to understand what they can mean by such an objec- 

^ anyathd-’khyati'-vddibhir adhisthandropyayor ubhayot apt sarnsrsta-rUpenaiva 
asattvam svarup&t^a tu sattvam ity angtkrtam. Ibid. p. 58. 
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tion; for such an association of silver with the conch-shell cannot be 
real {sat), since, if it was so, why should it appear only in the case of 
illusions {bhrdnti), where the first perception is contradicted, as in 
‘‘this is not silver’’? Again, those who think that in the case of 
illusion the silver is indefinable {anirvacantyd) may be asked what 
is the nature of that which appears as indefinable. Does it appear 
as non-existent or as illusory? It cannot be so; for then no one 
would trouble about it and try to pick it up, knowing it to be non- 
existent or illusory. So it has to be admitted that it appears as 
existent. This agrees with our experience of the illusion (“this 
silver”). The mere notion of silver is not enough to draw us 
towards it, apart from our notion of it as existing. But this has no 
real existence, since then it cannot be indefinable; if this is non- 
existent, then it has to be admitted that the non-existent appears in 
immediate perceptual experience and as endowed with existence. 
The opponents however may point out that this is not a right 
analysis of the situation as they understand it. For in their view the 
true “this” in the conch-shell and its association with silver is as 
indefinable as the indefinable silver itself, and so the silver in the 
appearance of silver is indefinable, and so their mutual connection 
also is indefinable. It is the reality in the conch-shell that becomes 
indefinably associated with the silver. The answer to this is that 
such a view is open to the serious defect of what is known as the 
vicious infinite {anavasthd). For, when it is said that the mutual 
association {samsarga) of “thisness” and “silverness” and the 
association of the reality of the conch-shell with the silver are both 
indefinable, it may be asked what exactly is meant by calling them 
indefinable. It is not of the nature of ordinary phenomenal ex- 
perience {vydvahdrika)\ for the illusory silver is not of any ordinary 
use. If it is illusory {prdtibhdsika), does it appear to be so or does 
it appear as if it was of the nature of ordinary phenomenal ex- 
perience? If it did appear as illusory, no one would be deluded by 
it, when he knows it to be illusory, and he would not trouble to 
stoop down to pick it up. If it did appear as if it was of the nature 
of ordinary phenomenal experience, then it could not be really so ; 
for then it could not be illusory. If it was not so and still appeared 
to be so, then the old point, that the non-existent can appear to 
immediate perception as existent, has to be admitted. If this 
appearance of silver as being of the nature of an object of ordinary 
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phenomenal experience is itself considered as being indefinable, 
then the same sorts of questions may again be asked about it, and 
the series will be infinite; this would be a true case of a vici ous 
harmless infinite of the seed and the shoot; 
for here, unless the previous series is satisfactorily taken as giving 
a definite solution, the succeeding series cannot be solved, and that 
again depends in a similar way on another, and that on another and 
so on, and so no solution is possible at any stage^. Therefore the old 
view that even the unreal and the non-existent may appear as the 
real and the existent has to be accepted ; and the world-appearance 
should not be considered as indefinable {anirvacantya). 

Interpretation of Brahma-sutra i. i. 2. 

The literal translation of the second sutra^ janmddy my a yatah^ 
is ‘Trom which production, etc., of this”. The purport of Sankara's 
commentary on this sutra may briefly be stated as follows : * Produc- 
tion, etc.” means production, existence and destruction. Produc- 
tion, existence and destruction of this world-appearance, which is 
so great, so orderly and so diversified, is from that ultimate cause, 
God (Isvara) ; and neither iht paramdnus nor the inanimate prakrti 
can be its cause. This rule is not intended to stand as an inference 
in favour of the existence of God, but is merely the description of 
the purport of the Upanisad texts on the nature of Brahman 2; for 
the ultimate grasp of the nature of Brahman, which is beyond the 
range of our sense-organs, can only come through the right com- 
prehension of the meaning of Upanisad texts. 

Jaya-tirtha, in commenting on the Bhdsya of Madhva and the 
Anuvydkhydnuj follows Madhva in explaining this sutra as a 
definition {laksana) of Brahman, intended to differentiate Him from 
beings of His class, viz., the souls (jwa), and inanimate objects, 
which belong to a different class. The idea is that that from which 
the production, etc., of the world takes place is Brahman, and there 
are important sruti texts which say that the world was produced 
from Brahman^. It has already been pointed out that by ‘‘pro- 

^ Nyaya-stuihdf p. 59. 

® janmadi-sUtrarn ndnumampanyasdrtham kirn tarhi veddnta^vakya-pradar- 
sandrtham, 

3 Jaya-tirtha refers to another interpretation of the sutra as janma ddyasya 
hiranyagarbhasya yatas tad brahma. The Tdtparya’-candrikd discusses the points 
of view raised in the Nydya^sudhd and elsewhere with regard to the meaning of 
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duced, etc.’’ in the sutra Sankara understood production {snti)^ 
existence (sthiti) and destruction {laya or bhanga), and he there 
reconciled the six stages of existent things (bhdva’-mka) referred to 
by Yaska in the Nirukta, such as being produced, to continue to 
exist, to grow, to change, to decay and to be destroyed, as being 
included within the three stages referred to by him; for growth and 
change are included within production (janma), and decay is in- 
cluded within destruction. Madhva, however, includes eight 
^different categories in the term ‘'production, etc.” ; these with him 
are production (srsti), existence {sthiti\ destruction {samhdra), 
control {niyamd)^ knowledge (jndna), ignorance {ajndna)y bondage 
^(bandha) and release {moksaY. The existence of all these qualities 
implies the fullness of qualities signified by the name Brahman. 
That single being in whom all the above-mentioned eightfold 
qualities exist is called Brahman. 

^ Generally two kinds of definitions are distinguished from each 
other, viz., essential (svarupa-laksand) and accidental [tatastha- 
laksana). Praka^atman, the writer of the Panca-padikd-vivaranay 
speaks of this definition of Brahman as being of the latter type, since 
it is only in association with mdyd that Brahman can be said to be 
the cause of the production, etc., of the world-appearance. In itself 

Brahman as referred to by the word yatah. Brha, a constituent of the word 
brahman^ has several technical meanings {rudhi), such asjdti (class-notion), 
Kamaldsana or Brahma. But the word is not used here in its technical sense, but 
in the etymological sense, which signifies the entity in which there is a fullness 
of qualities; for it is only in this sense that the Upani§ad texts alluded to in 
connection with this sutra and the previous one become significant. Again, on 
the basis of other texts, which speak of Him (from which everything is produced) 
as lying in the ocean, Brahman here means Vispu (as in the Samdkhya^iruti, 
dydvdprthivl pararn mama yonir apsu antah samudre)^ because it is only in Him 
that there is the fullness of all qualities. This characteristic would not apply to 
any of the other technical (riidhi) senses, such SLsjdti oxjiva; and so it is that, 
though the riidhi sense is stronger than the etymological sense (yaugika), yet the 
latter has preference here: brahma-iabdasya jive rudhatvepi hddhaka-sadhhdvdt 
tad brahma iti iruty-uktam brahma vimur eva {Tattva-‘prakdiikd). It may also be 
added that, according to the Tattva-‘prakdiikd, Tatparya-candrikd and other 
Madhva works, it is held that, though ordinarily brahma has the technical sense 
of jlva, yet with scholars the word always has the technical meaning of Vi§nu. 
Thus a distinction is drawn between the ordinary technical sense {rudhi) and the 
technical sense with scholars {•vidvad-rudhi), and preference is given to the latter : 
vidu§dm hrahma'-iabdena vip^u-vyakti-^pratiteb {Tatparya-candrikd, p. izo). 

^ Anuhhd§ya of Madhva or Brahma-sutra, i. i. 2, Madhva quotes for his 
authority a passage from the Skanda-purdim: 

utpatti-sthiti-sarnhdra-niyatir jndnam dvrtih 
bandha-moksam ca purusad yasmdt sa harir ekardt. 
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it is of the nature of pure bliss {anandd)^ which is also identical in 
its nature with pure knowledge^. Madhva and his followers, how- 
ever, consider the characteristics mentioned in the sutra as essential 
and do not think that the essences of ananda and jwa are in any 
sense anything else but qualities, in which case they would not be 
essences identical with Brahman, as would be required by what may 
be called a svarupa-laksana ; for ananda is as much a characteristic as 
. any other characteristic is, and, if ananda could be regarded as a 
defining essence, then the characteristic of being the cause of the 
world might also be regarded as a defining essence^. If His being 
the cause involves qualities unessential to Himself, then in His 
purity He could neither be ananda, whether as a class notion, as 
a desirable feeling {anukula-vedana), as being the dearest one 
{parama-premdspada), or as being opposed to sorrow; for, if these 
be the nature of ananda, it must by its very nature be associated 
with inessential traits (sopadhikatvdt). So knowledge also must 
express something and must therefore by its very nature be con- 
nected with something outside of itself {artha-prakdsdtmakatvena 
sopadhikam eva) ; for knowledge is inseparably connected with the 
knower and the known (jndnasya jndtrfneya-sdpeksatvdt). It has 
been urged in the Panca-padikd-vivarana that the knowledge which 
forms the essential defining characteristic of Brahman is all- 
illuminating revelation which is not in any way conditioned by its 
being dependent on, or its being inseparably connected with, 
objects^. But the fact that it can reveal everything implies posses- 
sion of power, and this power is necessarily connected with the 
object with reference to which it is efiFective. Moreover, if any 
power can be considered as being an essential defining charac- 
teristic, then the power of producing the world and of affecting it 
in other ways (as referred to in the sutra) might also be considered 
as an essential defining characteristic^. The objection, that the 
essence {svarupd) of anything cannot be expressed by a reference to 
anything other than itself, is not valid; for a thing wholly unrelated 

^ Panca^padika^-vivarana, pp. 222-3. 

^ anandam lak§anam iti cet tarhi jagat-kdranam lah^anam astu. 

Tatparya-candrika, p. 140. 

® anena sarvajna-'sahdena sarvdvcdjhdsa-ksamarn vijnapti-mdtrani adityddi-- 
prakdsavad avisayopddhikarn vijndnam eva brahma-'Svarupa’-laksanam. 

PancU'-padikd-vivarana, p. 210. 

^ sdmarthyasya sakti-rupatvdd, visaya-nirupyatvdc ca^ jagaj-jananddi^ 
sdmarthyasyaiva svarupa-laksaitatvopapattes ca, Tatparya-candrika, p. 141. 
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to, and devoid of all reference to, any other thing cannot be known 
{svarupasya sva-vedyatvat). It is further held by the opponents that 
an accidental defining characteristic like that of the Brahman being 
the cause of the world (tatastha'-laksana) — as, for example, indi- 
cating a house by a temporary association, as that of a crow sitting 
on the roof of it — is not an inherent and intrinsic characteristic 
{ananvayi)y whereas an essential characteristic like ananda is an 
inherent and intrinsic constituent {kdrydnvayi) of the thing. But 
such an objection cannot rule out the causality, etc., of Brahman as 
being inessential; for we want to know Brahman in its essence as the 
cause or katana of the world, as much as by any other characteristic. 
The essential feature of Brahman is its fullness of qualities, as the 
^ ultimate cause of production, etc., and these are in no sense less 
essential than His nature as ananda. Like the power of burning in 
fire, these powers of world-creation, etc., are coextensive with the 
essence of Brahman. It is indeed surprising, says Vyasa-tirtha, that 
the Sahkarites should enter into any long discussion with regard to 
the distinction of essential and accidental definitions; for all defini- 
tions mean the making known of object by its distinctive charac- 
teristics such as are well known^. But, as the Sahkarites believe in 
absolutely unqualified Brahman, how do they undertake to define 
it? All definitions must proceed through the means of known 
qualities^. Whether a definition (laksana) be svarupa or tatastha, 
it must proceed by way of enumerating distinctive characteristic 
qualities; and, as the Brahman of the opponents has no qualities, it 
cannot be defined at all. 

Ramtouja in his interpretation of this sutra asserted that the 
characteristic qualities and powers of Brahman referred to in the 
siitra belong to Brahman as He is immanent; but the Upanisads also 
define Him in His essential characteristic features, as transcendent, 
by speaking of Him as being truth, knowledge, the infinite {satyam 
jndnam anantam brahma); and this distinguishes Him from the 
souls and inanimate objects, which also are held within Him. But 
Vyasa-tirtha points out that Madhva has by implication denied this 
in his Anmydkhydnay where he distinctly asserted the causality of 


^ prasiddhasya asadharatm-dharmasya laksanatvena; also osadharana-dharmo 
hi laksanam pariktrtyate, Tdtparya-candrikdy pp. 140, 143. 

2 svarupam va tatastham vd lak^aitam hhedakam tmtarn 

sajatlyad vijdtiydt tac-cadvaitumaU katham. Ibid, p, 143. 
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Brahman as its own intrinsic constitutive definition^. Vyasa-tirtha 
says that in defence of the Rtoanuja point of view it may be urged 
that, as a special form of a jug would differentiate it from all other 
things, yet its possession of smell constitutes its nature as earth, 
so, though causality, etc., differentiate Brahman from others, yet it 
is His nature as truth, knowledge and infinite that really dif- 
ferentiates Him from souls and inanimate objects. But Vyasa-tirtha 
contends that this is wrong, since the special form of a jug dif- 
ferentiates it from cloth, etc., and not from earth; an earthen jug 
is itself earth; but the special form which distinguishes an earthen 
jug from other objects (such as cloth, etc.) also by that very fact 
shows that it belongs to a class different from them. Here also the 
causality which differentiates Brahman from souls, etc., also shows 
that He is different in nature from them. So the fact that Brahman 
is the ultimate cause of production, etc., constitutes its essential 
defining characteristic. He, Brahman, not only possesses these 
qualities, but in reality His qualities are infinite, and their possession 
forms His defining characteristic {ananta-guna-sattvam eva 
brahmano laksanamY. 

The two principal Vedanta texts by which the Sankarites seek 
to establish their theory of absolute monism {advaitd) are ‘‘that art 
thou'' {tat tvam asi) and “Brahma is truth, knowledge, infinite’' 
{satyam jndnam anantam brahma). Now Madhva urges that, since 
these may also be otherwise interpreted directly {mukhydrthci) on 
the basis of difference, it is not proper to explain them on the basis 
of non-difference with an indirect and distant meaning {laksanaY, 
The Nydya-sudhd points out that with the monistic interpretation 
the difficulty arises, how to identify the qualityless (nirguna) with 
the qualified {saguna)y as in the case of the souls; the qualityless is 
indeterminable by itself {nirguna syaiva nirupayitum asakyatvdf)^. 
If this nirguna brahma were entirely different from the saguna 
Brahma or Isvara acknowledged by the Sankarites, then there would 
be a duality; if the relation is held to be indefinable {anirvacantyd). 


^ asyodbhavddi-hetutvam saksad eva sva-laksanam. Op, cit. 

® Nydya-sudhdf p. 107. 

® bhedenaiva tu mukhydrtha-sambkave laksanam kutah. Anuvydkhydnay p. 5. 
nanu abhedam upadaya sUtra-laksanam vd asrayaniya-bhedam upadaya 
mukhya-vrttir na iti sandihyate; vayarn tu brumahy dvitfya eva pak^ah ireydn, 
Nydya-sudhdy p. lor. 

^ Ibid, p. 102. 
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then the criticisms against the indefinable suggested in the first 
sutra apply to it^ If, however, it is urged that the unity or 
identity referred to in the above passages is with regard to the 
Brahman as pure self-revealing intelligence and the same element 
as forming the principal reality oijwa, then it becomes difficult to 
understand how the Upanisads can have the presumption of re- 
vealing the self-revealing intelligence Moreover, it may be 
objected that, if the Brahman is nothing else but pure intelligence, 
then its “unity’’ with jiva as taught by the Upanisads, being 
different from Brahman , is false ; for “ unity ’ ’ is not pure intelligence, 
and, if unity is false, then duality becomes true. If the “unity” was 
identical with pure intelligence, then with the self-shining of pure 
intelligence there would be the self-shining of “unity” too, and 
even for expressing the “unity” it would not be necessary to take 
the help of the Upanisads or of anything else. 

Another question of importance arises in connection with the 
attribution of the epithets “truth,” “knowledge,” “infinite” to 
Brahman. Is Brahman, to whom all these qualities are attributed, 
a simple unity in Himself, or is He a complex of many qualities, 
truth, knowledge, infinite, etc., which have different connotations 
and are not synonymous? Pure intelligence {caitanya) is one, but 
these epithets are many. How can we conceive the one caitanya to 
coexist in itself with the many attributes which are said to belong 
to it? How is the plurality of these attributes to be implied in the 
unity of the one^? To this the answer that Madhva gives in his 
Anuvyakhydna^ which is further explained by Jaya-tirtha, is that it 
has to be admitted that in the unity of Brahman there is some special 
virtue (atisaya) which represents difference and serves its purpose; 
there is no other way of solving the difficulty, and this is the only 
solution left {gaty-antardbhdvdd arthdpattyd). This special virtue, 
which serves to hold and reconcile plurality without sacrificing its 

^ In such Upani^ad passages as sak^ cet kevalo nirgunai ca {Svet. VL 11) the 
word nirguna, qualityless/’ could be given a modified meaning, in view of the 
fact that the strict direct meaning is not possible even in the context of the 
sentence ; for in the very passage itself the brahman is said to be not only nirguna, 
but sdk 0 (direct perceiver) also, and this^is evidently a guna. It is not possible 
to attribute a guna and to call it nirguna at the same time. Nyaya-sudka, p. 102. 

® svaprakdsa-caitanydtmakam ca sastra-pratipadyam ceti vydhatam. 

Ibid. p. 103. 

® saitanyam ekam satyatvddmy anekdni iti samkhyd-^vailaksanyam ityddi^ 
hhedahdrydni cdvagamyante. Ibid, p. 106. 
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unity, is called by the Madhvas visesa; this visesa exists not only in 
Brahman, but in all other things. Thus, for example, a cloth is not 
different from its whiteness, since both of them form one indis- 
soluble whole. So it has to be admitted that there is in cloth such 
a special virtue, a visesa, by which it remains one with itself and yet 
shows the plurality of qualities with which it is sure to form a whole. 
These visesas are infinite in number in the infinite number of 
objects, though there is no intrinsic difference in the nature of these 
visesas. Each whole or unity may be said to possess as many 
visesas as there are qualities through which it expresses itself, and 
each of these visesas is different from the others according to the 
difference of the quality with which it is associated; but these 
visesas are not considered as requiring other visesas for their con- 
nection with the thing, and so there is no vicious infinite {ana- 
vasthd). So there is not only one visesa in each thing, but there are 
as many visesas as there are different qualities unified with it^. 

The result attained by the first two sutras, then, is that Brahman, 
as defined by the second sutra, is the object of enquiry for those 
who seek release. 

Interpretation of Brahma-sutra i. i. 3-4* 

Sankara gives two interpretations of this sutra, sdstra-yonitvdt 
(“because of its being scripture-cause”), expounding the com- 
pound “scripture-cause” in two ways, first, as “the cause of the 
scriptures,” secondly as “that of which the scripture is the cause or 
source of revelation ox pramdna^^ The force of the first meaning is 
that Brahman is omniscient not only as being the cause of the pro- 
duction, etc., of the world, but also as being the cause of the 
revelation of the Vedas, since no one but an omniscient being could 
be the source of the Vedas, which are the greatest repository of 
knowledge unfathomable by human intellect. The second meaning 
suggests that it is the Vedas only which can prove to us that Brahman 
is the cause of the production, etc., of the world^. 

^ tepy uktaAah^a^a-vUe^d a£esato*pi vastusu pratyekam anantdtt santy ato 
noktU'-do^avahaicih^ wncmta iti upahxk^a^m; yatra yavanto vyavaharas tatra 
tMvanto viie§d id j^taiiyam. Ibid, p. 106, 

It may be noted in this connection that the Madhvas were more or less forced 
to this position of accepting the viiesas, as they could not accept the samavdya 
relation of die NyOya-vadedkat which is rejected by the Brahma-sutras, 

® iOstTdd eva pfOfnd^j jarpnadi’-kdranciM bTCtknui adhigaTnyote. * 

Bhdyya of Sankara, i. 1. 3 * 
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The Madhvas accept the second meaning and object to the 
first, on the ground that His being the source of the Vedas does not 
in any way add anything to His omniscience beyond what was 
implied in His being the cause of the production, etc., of the world, 
as described in the first sutra^. The commentators on Madhva's 
Bhdsya and Anuvydkhydna^ Jaya-tirtha, Vyasa-tirtha and others, 
following Madhva’s explicit statements, argue in detail that the 
word ‘‘scripture’’ {sdstra) in the sutra means the Vedas Rk^ 
Sdman^ Yajus and Atharva^ and not the Saiva dgamas^ which hold 
that ^iva is the cause of the production, etc., of the world The 
Madhva commentators try to emphasize the fact that inference by 
itself is helpless to prove Brahman to be the cause of the production, 
etc., of the world. 

Sutra I. 1.4. Sankara here supposes a mimdmsd objection that 
the Vedas cannot have for their purport the establishing of Brahman, 
since they are always interested in orders and prohibitions with 
reference to some kind of action. He refutes it by saying that a 
proper textual study of the Upanisads shows that their principal 
purport is the establishing of pure Brahman, and that it has no con- 
nection whatever with the performance of any action. 

Madhva holds that this sutra (tat tu samanvaydty “that however 
through proper relationing”) means that it is intended to indicate 
that all the scriptures (sdstra) agree in holding Visnu as Brahman 
and the ultimate cause, and not Siva or any other gods, as held by 

^ katham ca ananta-paddrthakasya prapancasya kartrtvena na sphupam 
tad-eka'-desa-veda-karanatvena sphuttbhavisyati sarvajnam, Jaya-tirtha further 
argues that there is no such concomitance whereby from the authorship of the 
Vedas omniscience can be inferred. Again, if the authorship of the Vedas means 
the literary composition representing facts known by sense experience or 
inference, it must be admitted that the Vedas have been composed like any other 
ordinary book {pauruseyd) ; and, if the authorship means only utterance like that 
by a teacher, that may not mean even a thorough knowledge of the contents of 
the Vedas, Nyaya-^sudha, pp. iii, 112, 

^ The other scriptures which the Madhvas admitted as authoritative are the 
Pancardtra, Mahdbhdrata and Rdmdyana and not the Sdmhhya^ Yoga or 
Pdiupata, Thus Madhva says in his Bhdsya: ^^yajuhsdmdtharvas ca bhdratam 
panca-rdtraham^ mula-'tdmdyanam caiva sdstrdvdty abhtdhiyate. Whatever else 
agrees with these has to be accepted as valid, and the other so-called scriptures 
have to be rejected. The Pancardtra and the Vedas are in thorough agreement, 
and therefore the word sdstra in the sutra refers to the Pancardtra'; so that by 
declaring the validity of the Pancardtra alone the Vedas, which agree with it, 
are also accepted as valid, but everything else which is in disagreement with it is 
rejected. Thus Madhva says in his bhd^a on this sutra: veda-pancardtrayor 
cdhydhhiprdy&yz panca^rdtrasyawa prdmdnyam uktam* 
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others. The mtmdmsd objection and Sankara’s own views are, of 
course, all rejected on grounds similar to those already dealt with 
in the first sutra^, 

A general review of the other important 
topics of the Brahma-sutras. 

On the topic {adhikarand) contained in sutras 5-11 Sankara 
suggests the following argument against the supposed Samkhya 
claim that the ultimate causality is attributed in the Upanisads 
to prakrti and not to Brahman : he says Xhsitprakrti is foreign to the 
Upanisads; for they speak of perceiving {Iksater ndsabdamYy and 
perceiving can only be true of an intelligent agent. Brahman being 
all-revealing eternal intelligence, omniscience and perceiving 
[iksati) can very well be attributed to it. The word perceiving” 
(iksati) of the text cannot be otherwise explained; for its reference 
to an intelligent agent is further emphasized by its being called 
dtman (self), a word whose application to conscious agents is well 
known®; and we are certain that the word dtman cannot mean 
prakrti; for the instruction of liberation is given to it^. Moreover, 
the whole chapter ends in the same vein, and there is no further 
correction of the sense in which the dtmany etc., have been used, as 
might have been the case, if this dtman had been rejected later on 
as bearing a meaning irrelevant to the teaching of release®. More- 
over, the cause referred to in the above passages is also spoken of in 
the same textual connection as being the last place of dissolution, 
to which everything returns®. Moreover, there is in all Vedanta 
texts’ a complete agreement in regard to such an interpretation, 
and there are also explicit statements of the Upanisads (Jrutatvdc 
ca Brahma-sutra^ i. i. ii), which declare an Isvara to be the ulti- 
mate cause of the world®. So according to Sankara the purport of 
this topic is that according to these sutras Brahman is the ultimate 
cause and not prakrtu 

^ See Tatparya-candrikd (on i. i. 4), pp. 20i*-4. 

2 The Upanisad passage referred to is tad aiksata bahu sydniy etc. Chandogya^ 
VI. %. 3. 

® gaunas cet ndtma-iahddty Brahma-sutray i. i. 6; see also anena jfvena 
atmand anupravisya {Chdndogyay vi. 3. 2). 

^ tan-nisthasya mok^opadesdt. Ibid. i. i. 7 > also text referred to. Chdndogyay 
VI. 14. 2. ^ keyatva-^vacandc ca. Ibid. i. i. 8, 

® svdpyaydt, ibid. i. i. g; also Chdndogya, vi. 8 . i. 

^ gati-sdmdnydt. Ibid. i. i. 10. ® Svetdsvataray vi. 9, 
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Madhva and his followers do not find any reference to a refuta- 
tion of the Samkhya doctrine, but a simple assertion of the fact that 
Brahman is not undescribed by the sdstrasy because they themselves 
enjoin that He should be perceived^. Unless Brahman could be 
described by the sdstras, there would be no meaning in their 
reference to the possibility of discussing it. This refers to the highest 
soul, Brahman, and not only to the lower and qualified soul, because 
it is said that liberation depends on it, and it is also said that the 
final return of all things in the great dissolution takes place in it; 
the nirguna Brahman is also definitely described in the Upanisad 
texts. 

^ On the sixth topic {siitras 12-19) Sankara tries to prove, by a 
^comparison of the several passages from the Taittirlya Upanisad 
and the supposed objections from the other Upanisads, that the 
word “blissful,’’ dnandamaya (in Taittirlya^ il. 5) refers to the 
supreme soul or Brahman; Madhva and his followers contend that 
the word dnandamaya refers to Visnu and to him alone, and not to 
any other deity. All the other sutras of this adhikarana are ex- 
plained as giving contextual references and reasons in support of 
this interpretation^. 

^ Brahmasulra, i. i. 5. This is quite a different interpretation of the rule 
and surely not less cogent. The objection raised against Sankara’s interpretation 
is that his reference to the Samkhya as being foreign to the Vedas (asabda) is not 
accepted by the adherents of the Samkhya, and there are certainly passages in 
the Upani§ads (e.g. Svet. rv. 51) which have to be taken as distinct references to 
the Samkhya. Moreover, if Brahman could not be grasped and described by any 
of the pramanasy there would be hardly any proof of its existence ; it would be 
like the hare’s horn. 

2 The Nydya-sudha points out that Sahl^ara’s commentary is based on an 
untenable hypothesis that two kinds of Brahman are referred to in the Upani§ads, 
Brahman as under the cover of avidya, and as pure Brahman. Of the Upanisad 
passages (those which refer to the former), some are said to be for purposes of 
worship and consequent material advantage (updsanani ahhyudaydrihdm\ some 
for attaining gradually the progressive stages towards liberation {krama'-mukty- 
arthdni), etc. Jayatlrtha says that this theory is wholly wrong, since it is quite 
unwarrantable to hold that Brahman is of two kinds {hrdhmano dvairupyasya 
apramardhatvat) ; for all the Vedanta texts refer to Narayana, the repository of all 
qualities, but some describe him as being endowed with omniscience, omni- 
potence, all-controlling power, beauty, etc., some with the negative qualities of 
being devoid of sin, sorrow, ordinary elemental bodies {prdkrta-'hhdntikara-- 
vigraha--rahitatva\ and others describe Him as unspeakable and beyond speech 
and thought (to show His deep and mysterious character) ; others again leave out 
all the qualities and describe Him as the one, and yet others as the soul of all 
(sarvdtmaka) ; but these are all but different descriptions of the supreme person 
Vi§i3iu {parama-purusa)y and do not in any way refer to two different kinds of 
Brahman. It is only through a misconception (that Brahman has only a unitary 
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On the seventh topic {sutras 20, 21) Sankara discusses the 
meaning of a passage {Chandogya^ i. 6. 6, 7, 8), and comes to the 
conclusion that the person referred to as being in the orb of the 
sun and the eye is supreme Brahman. But Madhva refers to a quite 
different passage and quite a different relation of contexts; and he'^ 
holds that the indwelling person referred to in that passage is 
Narayana, the supreme lord^. On the eighth topic {sutra 22) 
Sankara discusses Chdndogya^ i. 9. i, and concludes that the word 
there does not mean elemental dkdsa, but supreme Brahman. 
Madhva also takes the same passage as being indicated by the sutra 
and comes to the same conclusion; but with him supreme Brahman 
always means Visnu. On the ninth topic [sutra 23) Sankara dis- 
cusses Chdndogya, i. ii. 4, 5, and concludes that the word prana 
there is used to denote Brahman and not the ordinary which 

is a modification of vdyu, Madhva, however, comes to the same 
conclusion with reference to the use of the word prdna in another 
passage of the Taittiriya Aranyaka"^. On the tenth topic [sutras 
24-27) Sankara discusses Chdndogya, in. 13. 7, and concludes that 
the word jyotih there means Brahman and not ordinary light. 
Madhva does not discuss this topic in the Anuvydkhydna; in his 
Bhdsya he comes to the same conclusion, but with reference to a 
quite different text. The 25th sutruy which according to Sankara 
belongs to the tenth topic, is considered by Madhva as forming a 
separate topic, where the word chandas, meaning gdyattri [Chan- 
dogyUy III. 12. I, gdyattri vd idam sarvarn hhutam, gdyattri is all 
this’’), means Visnu and not the metre of that name or the com- 
bination of letters forming that metre. The next and last topic of 
the first chapter of the first book [sutras 28-31) is explained by 
Sankara as referring to the Kausitaki passage iii. i. 2, 3, where the 
word prdna is said by him to refer to Brahman, and not to any air 
current. Madhva, however, takes this topic in reference to a 

nature) that these have been so interpreted by Sankara, who had no previous 
teachers who knew the Vedas to guide him {tato vyahula-huddhayo guru- 
sampraddya’-vikala airuta’-veda-vydkhydtdrah sarvatrdpi veda-rupatam anusanda- 
dhdnd mdatn chindanti). Nydya^sudhd, p. 124. 

^ According to Madhva doubt occurs irt regard to the following passage of 
the Taittirfyay whether the word antah-pravista in it refers to the supreme self or 
to some other being: antaJi-pravi^tam hartdram etam antas candramasi manasd 
carantam sahaiva santam na vijdnanti devah. Taittiriya Ar any aka, in. ii. 5. 

2 tad vai tmm pram* bhavah; mahdn bhagati; prajdpatelk; bhujah kari^ya- 
mdnah; yaddevdn prdnayanneveti. Ibid. 


9-2 
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number of other passages occurring in the Aitareya, where the 
word prana occurs, and holds that textual comparisons show that 
the word in those passages refers to Visnu and not to ordinary air 
currents, or souls, etc. 

The second chapter of the first book has altogether seven topics 
or subjects of discussion according to both Sankara and Madhva. 
On the first topic Madhva, referring to certain Vedic passages, seeks 
to establish that they refer to Narayana as the culmination of the 
fullness of all qualities^. Though He is capable of rousing all the 
powers of all objects even from a distance, yet He in a sportive way 
{lilaya) is present everywhere and presides over the budding 
energies of all objects. It is further pointed out that the succeeding 
passages distinguish the all-pervading Brahman hoxajwas, or souls, 
by putting the former in the accusative and the latter in the 
nominative case in such a way that there ought not to be any doubt 
that the references to the qualities of all-pervadingness, etc., are to 
Brahman and not to the jwas^, Sankara, however, refers to an 
altogether different text {Chandogyay in. 14. i) as hinted at by 
the topic and concludes, after a discussion of textual comparisons, 
that the passage alludes to Isvara and not to jtva. On the second 
topic Madhva raises with reference to Brhad-dranyakay i. 2. 5, the 
doubt whether the ‘‘eats’’ {atti) refers to the destructive agency 
of Visnu or of Aditi, and decides in favour of the former, and states 
that Visnu is also often called by the name Aditi Sankara, how- 

^ Aitareya-Aranyaka, in. 2. 3. 2 

® Some interesting points on this topic are here noted by Jaya-tirtha in his 
Nyaya-sudha on the Anuvydkhyana. Thus Jaya-tirtha says that an objection may 
be made that God, being the producer and the destroyer of the universe, is 
consequently eternal, but actions {kriyd) are non-etemal : and how then can the 
two contradictory qualities reside in God (nitydnityayoh katham ahhedah sydt)} 
The answer to the objection is that even actions in God are static (na kevalam 
tsvarah sthirah api tu sa tadlya’-visesa-dharmo^pi kryd-rupah sthira }^ ; and this is 
not impossible, since there is no proof that all actions must be of a vibratory 
(parispanda) nature (which may not exist in God). Again, there can be no 
objection to admitting vibrations to be eternally existing in God. As motion or 
action can as a result of continuous existence for many moments produce contacts 
and so forth, so eternally existing motion or action could produce contacts and 
separations at particular moments (yathd aneka-kala-^vartiny api kriyd kadacit 
samyogadi drahhate na yavat rntboamy tathd nitydpi kadacit samyogady drahhatdm 
ko virodhah). All actions exist eternally in God in potential form as sakti, and it is 
only when this is actualized (vyakti) that real transformations of energy and per- 
formance of work happen {iakti-rupena sthirah say add vyajydte, tadd vyavahdrdU 
anibanam ) ; actuality is but a condition or special state of potential power {vyakti- 
iahdena iakter eva avasthdvisesasya vivak§itatvdt). In this connection Jaya-tirtha 
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ever, holds that the topic relates to Katha, i. 2. 24, and concludes 
that the “eater’’ there alluded to is Isvara and not jwa or agni^. 
The third topic relates according to both Madhva and Safikara to 
Katha, i. 3. i, and the dual agents alluded to there are according to 
Madhva two forms of Isvara, while according to Sankara they are 
jwa and Isvara. Madhva wishes to lay stress on what he thinks the 
most important point in relation to this topic, viz., that brahma and 
jwa are, upon the cumulative evidence of the Upanisad texts, 
entirely distinct^. On the fourth topic Madhva alludes to a passage 
in Chandogya^ iv. 15, where a doubt seems to arise about the 
identity of the person who is there alluded to as being seen in the 
eye, i.e., whether this person is fire {agni) or Visnu, and Madhva 
concludes on textual grounds that it is Visnu^. Sankara also alludes 
to the same passage here; he comes to a similar conclusion, and 
holds that the person referred to is Isvara. The fifth topic is said, 
according to both Sankara and Madhva, to allude to Brhad- 
dranyaka, iii. 7. i. 2, where an inner controller [antar-yamin) of the 
world is referred to, and it is concluded that this inner controller is 
Visnu (Isvara according to Sankara) or jwa. One of the sutras of 
this topic {sartras-cohhayepi hi bhedenainam adhlyate) points out 
clearly that in both recensions of the Brhad-aranyaka^ in. 7. 22 (the 
Kanvas and the Madhyandinas), the soul {sdrlrd) is distinctly said 
to be different from the inner controller. Sankara could not ignore 
this ; but he, of course, thinks that the difference is due to the fact 
that th.t jwa is limited by the limitation of ajhdna^ as the unlimited 
akdsa is by a jug {ghatakasavad upadhi-paricchinnatvat), Vyasa- 
tirtha, in his Tatparya-candrika^ makes this an occasion for a severe 
criticism of the adherents of the theory of Advaita Vedanta. 


also indulges in a long argument and discussion to prove that karma or actions 
are directly perceived and not merely inferred {pratyaksasritam karma praty- 
aksam eva), 

^ The Tatparya-candrika objects to Sankara’s interpretation, pointing out 
that the word caracara in the sutra is not mentioned in the text referred to, and 
the word odana in the text ought to mean destruction {samharyd), Madhva 
quotes the Skanda and Brahma-vaivarta purdnas in support of his view. 

® Madhva quotes in support of his view Brahma-purai^ay Paingi^srutiy 
Bhallaveya-'Srutiy etc. Sankara, however, seems to be fighting with an opponent 
{akseptr) who held that the dual agents alluded to in the passage cannot be either 
huddhi and jvoa or Jiva and Isvara, 

® Jaya-tirtha, in his Nyaya-sudha on this topic, points out that the quality 
that we possess of being controlled by God and the necessity that He should 
always remain as the controller have also been so ordained by God. 
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He says that, if, in spite of such manifest declarations of duality, 
these siltras are otherwise explained, then even the Buddhists may 
be considered to be making a right interpretation of the sutraSy if 
they explain their purport to be the unreality of everything except 
the sunya (''the Void”). The Buddhists make their opposition from 
outside the Vedas, but the holders of the mayd doctrine do it from 
within the Vedas and are therefore the more dangerous^. The sixth 
topic is said to relate to the Mundaka, i. i. 6 (according to both 
Madhva and Sankara), and it is held by both that bhuta-yoni there 
and aksara in Mundaka^ i. i. 7, refer to Visnu (Isvara according to 
Sankara) and not to prakrti ox jwa. In sutra 26 {rupopanydsdc ca) 
of this topic Sankara first tries to refute a previous interpretation 
of it, attributed to Vrttikara, who is supposed to hold here (on the 
ground of the contents of the Mundaka passages (ii. i. 4) immedi- 
ately following it) the view that Isvara has for His self the entire 
changing universe {sarva-vikdrdtmakarh rupam upanyasyamdnam 
pasydmah). With reference to sutra 21 of this topic, Vyasatirtha 
points out in his Tdtparya-candrikd that, in opposing the supposi- 
tion that, since only inanimate things can be the cause of other 
immediate things, it is only prakrti that can be the cause of this 
immediate world; Vacaspati points out that in the occurrence of 
illusions through illusory superimpositions without real change 
{ywartd) there is no condition that there should be any similarity 
between the basis of illusion (adhisthdna) and the illusion imposed 
{dropya) on it. There is nothing to prevent illusions taking place 
through the perceiver’s mental deficiencies, his ignorance or 
passions, without any similarity. The world is an illusory imposition 
on Brahman, the pure and unchangeable: 

vwartas tu prapancdyam brcdimano pannaminah 

anadi-sadhanodhhuto na sdrupyam apeksate, 

Vyasa-tirtha, of course, cannot agree to this interpretation of 
Sankara, and tries to argue on the basis of other Upanisad texts, 

^ advaitihhir vyakriyate katham vd dvaitadUsanam sutrayatdm samiddhdnta- 
•‘tydgam vinaiva tu yadi mithyarthavadlni sutrofutyeva kartavyam, sutra-vydkhyd 
tarhi veda-badhya'-mithyatva^bodhako bauddhdgamo*pi vedasya vydkhyd’^rupah 
prasajyatey bauddWpi brahma-sutram vydkhydyate yathd tathd bhavamiva 
mithyai^oWthaJi kimtu tattvam sunyameveti klrttayetj asad^vetyadivcanarri tasya 
sydt tattva-^vedakavt- svoktam hrutibhifi sUtre yatnena sadhitam mithyarthatdrri 
kathaip bruydt sutrdridm bhasyakrt svyatri. saugatd veda-bdhyd hi vedapramanya- 
vadinaJk, avaidikd iti jhdtvd vaidikaiti parivarjitdh. vedan praviiya veddnam 
aprdmdnyam prasadhayan mdyl tu yatnatas tyajyab* 
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and also on the analogy of creation given there as of a spider (and 
not of the rope-snake, as would be the case with vivarta), that it 
should be admitted that the qualified Visnu is referred to here^. 
The seventh topic is said to relate to Chandogya, v. 1 1 , and the doubt 
arises whether the word Vaihdnara used there refers to fire or to 
Visnu; Madhva, upon a comparison of contextual passages, decides 
in favour of the latter (Sankara prefers Isvara)^. 

The first topic of the third chapter of the first book is said to 
allude to Mundaka^ ii. ii. 5, and it is held by Madhva that the 
“abode of Heaven and earth” {dyu-hhv-ddy-dyatand) refers to 
Visnu and not to Rudra. Sankara holds that it signifies Isvara and 
not prakrtiy vdyu or jiva^. The second topic is said to relate to 
certain passages in the Chdndogya (such as vir. 23, 24, vii. 15, i, 
etc,), where prdna is described as great, and the conclusions of 
Madhva and Sankara respectively are th2Ltprdna here means Visnu 
and Hvara. The third topic is said to relate to Brhad-dranyaka, ill. 
8, 7, 8, where the word aksara is said to mean Visnu according to 
Madhva and Brahman according to Sankara, not “alphabetic sign,” 
which also is ordinarily meant by that word. The fourth topic 
alludes, according to Madhva, to Chdndogya^ vi. 2. i, and it is held 
that the word sat^ there used, denotes Visnu and not prakrtiy as the 
word aiksata (“perceived”) occurs in the same context. With 
Sankara the topic alludes to Prasna, v. 2, 5. This is opposed by 
Vyasa-tirtha in his T dtpary a-candrilm on textual grounds^. The fifth 
topic is said to allude to Chdndogya^ viii. 1. 1, and the word dkdsa 
there used is said to refer to Visnu®. The sixth topic is said to relate 
to the Mundaka^ and the light there alluded to is said to be the light 
of brahman and not some other light or soul. The seventh topic is 

^ Jaya-tirtha discusses on this topic, in accordance with the discussions of the 
Anwoydkhydna^ the reality of negative qualifications, and argues that negation, 
as otherness from, has a full substantive force. Thus such qualifications of 
Brahman as adriyay etc., are real qualities of Him. 

2 With reference to rule 26 of this topic (i. 2. 26) Sankara notes a different 
reading (purusavidham api cainam adhlyate) for that which he accepts (puru^am 
api cainam adhlyate). The former, however, is the reading accepted by Madhva. 

® In the concluding portions of the first rule of this topic Sankara refers to 
the views of some other interpreter as apara aha. It is hard to identify him; 
no clue is given by any of the commentators on Sankara. 

^ Tatparya-candrikdy pp. 610-12. In the first rule of this topic Sankara 
quotes the view of some other interpreter, which he tries to refute. 

® In sutra 19 of this topic a different interpretation of Chdndogya, viii. ii, 
by some other interpreter is referred to by Sankara. He also refers in this siitra 
to more than one interpretation of the Brokma-sutra* 
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said to allude to Katha^ ii. 4. 13, and Madhva holds that the word 
‘‘Lord’* (Isvara), there used, signifies not air, but Visnu. Sankara, 
however, thinks that the difficulty is with regard to another word of 
the sentence, viz.^purusa^ which according to him means Isvara and 
not jwa. The eighth topic purports to establish that even the gods 
are entitled to higher knowledge. The tenth topic is said to allude 
to KathUy II. 6. z, and it is held that the pranUy which is there re- 
ferred to as shaking the world, is neither thunder nor wind, but 
God. The eleventh topic, according to Madhva, alludes to Brhad- 
dranyakay iv. 3, 7, and it is held that the word, jyotih used there 
refers to Visnu and not to Jiva. Sankara, however, thinks that the 
topic alludes to Chandogyay viii. 12. 3, and maintains that the word 
jyotih used there means Brahman and not the disc of the Sun. The 
twelfth topic is said to allude to Chandogyay viii. 14. i, and dkdsay 
as there used, is said to refer to Visnu according to Madhva and to 
Brahman according to Sankara. The thirteenth topic, according to 
Madhva, alludes to Brhad-dranyakay iv. 3. 15, and it is held that 
asanga (“untouched”) in this passage refers to Visnu and not to 
Jiva. Sankara, however, thinks that the allusion is to Brhad- 
dr any aka, iv. 3 . 7, and that vijndnamaya (“ of the nature of conscious- 
ness”) refers to Brahman and not to Jiva. 

The fourth chapter of the first book is divided into seven topics. 
Of these the first topic discusses the possible meaning of avyakta 
in Katha, i. 3. ii, and Sankara holds that it means “human body,” 
while Madhva says that it means Visnu and not the prakrti of the 
Samkhya^. The second topic, containing three sutras, is supposed 
to allude to Svetdhatara, iv. 5, according to Sankara, who holds that 
it refers to the material principles of fire, water and earth and not to 

^ The word avyakta^ ordinarily used to denote prakrti on account of its 
subtleness of nature, can very aptly be used to denote Brahman, who is the 
subtlest of all and who by virtue of that subtlety is the ultimate support (asraya) 
of prakrti. Sankara’s interpretation of avyakta as the subtle material causes of 
the body is untenable ; for, if the direct meaning of avyakta is forsaken, then there 
is nothing to object to in its referring to tSaSi prakrti of the Sarpkhya. The supposed 
Samkhya argument — ^that the assertion contained in the passage under discussion 
(that avyakta is superior {para) to mahat and purma is superior to avyakta) can 
be true only if by avyakta prakrti is meant here — ^is not true ; for since all quali- 
ties oi prakrti are dependent on God, attributes which could be applied to prakrti 
could also be applied to God its master {pradhanMigata-paravaratvadi-dhar- 
manam hhagavad-adhlnatvat). Tdttva-prakdsikdy p. 67. 

In this topic the sutra, vadatUicen naprajno hiprakara^dt (i. 4. 5), as read by 
Sankara, is split up by Madhva into two sutras, vadatiti cen na prajno hi and 
prakara^dt, which are counted as i. 4. 5 and i. 4. 6 respectively. 
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prakrti^] according to Madhva it is more an extension of the 
previous topic for the purpose of emphasizing the fact that, like 
many other words [camasay etc.), avyakta here means Visnu and 
.not prakrti. 

With Madhva, however, the second topic begins with sutra i. 
4. 9, and not with i. 4. 8 as with Sankara. With Madhva the second 
topic is restricted to I. 4. 9 and i. 4. 10, and it alludes to a passage 
beginning vasante vasante jyotisd yaja, which is regarded by others 
as alluding to the fyotistoma sacrifice; Madhva holds that the word 
jyotis here used does not refer to the Jyotistoma sacrifice, but to 
Visnu. The third topic with both Madhva and Sankara consists of 
sutras 12, 13 and 14, and they both allude here to the same passage, 
viz., Brhad’-dranyakay iv. 4. 17; Sankara thinks that it refers to the 
five vdyuSy not to the twenty-five categories of the Samkhya, but 
Madhva holds that it refers to Visnu. He has been called ‘‘five*’ 
{pancafandh)y possibly on account of the existence of five important 
qualities, such as of seeing {cakmstvd)y of life {prdnatva)y etc. The 
fourth topic according to Sankara conveys the view that, though there 
are many apparently contradictory statements in the Upanisads, 
there is no dispute or contradiction regarding the nature of the 
creator. Madhva, however, holds that the topic purports to establish 
that all the names, such as dkasUy vdyUy etc., of things from which 
creation is said to have been made, refer to Visnu. Madhva con- 
tends that the purport of the Samanvaya-sutra (i. i. 4) is that all 
words in the Upanisads refer to Visnu and Visnu alone, and it is in 
accordance with such a contention that these words {dkdsa, etc.), 
which seem to have a different meaning, should prove to refer to 
Visnu and Visnu alone. These proofs are, of course, almost always 
of a textual character. Thus, in support of this contention Madhva 
here quotes Brhad-dranyakay ill. 7. 13, etc. The fifth topic, con- 
sisting of I. 4. 16 (i. 4. 15 according to Sankara), 23 (i. 4. 24 
according to Sankara) according to Madhva, is to the effect that 
there is no difficulty in the fact that words which in the Upanisads 
are intended to mean Visnu are seen to have in ordinary linguistic 
usage quite different meanings. Sankara, however, counts the 
topic from l. 4. 15-18 and holds that it alludes to KauHtaki 
Brdhmanay iv. 19, and that the being who is there sought to be 
known is not Jiva, but Isvara; this is opposed by Vyasa Yati in his 

^ ajam ekam loMta-iukla-krmamy etc. Svetdivataray iv. 5. 
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Tatparya-candrika on grounds of sutra context, which according 
to him does not justify a reference to the meanings of passages after 
the concluding remarks made shortly before in this very chapter^. 
The sixth topic, consisting with Sankara of I. 4. ig~Z2, alludes to 
Brhad-dranyaka, iv. 5. 6 and concludes that dtman there refers to 
Brahman and not to jwa enduring the cycles of samara, Madhva, 
however, thinks that the sixth topic (i. 4. 24-28) concludes after 
textual discussions that even those words, such as prakrti^ etc., 
which are of the feminine gender, denote Visnu; for, since out 
of Visnu everything is produced, there caimot be any objection to 
words of feminine gender being applied to him. With Sankara, how- 
ever, the seventh topic begins with i. 4. 23-27 (Sankara’s number- 
ing), and in this he tries to prove that Brahman is not only the 
instrumental cause, but also the material cause {upaddna-hdrand) 
of the world. To this the obvious Madhva objections are that, if 
the material cause and the instrumental cause of the universe could 
be identical, that could also have been the case with regard to a 
jug; one could assume that the potter and the mud are identical. 
Stray objections are also taken against the Bhdma% which supposes 
that material cause here means ‘The basis of illusion” {bhramd- 
dhisthdna). Sankara, however, has an eighth topic, consisting of 
only the last sutra of 1. 4, which corresponds to the seventh topic 
of Madhva. Madhva holds that the import of this topic is that such 
words as asat (“non-existent”) or siinya also denote Visnu, since 
it is by His will that non-existence or even the hare’s horn is what 
it is. Sankara, however, holds that the topic means that so far the 
attempts at refutation were directed against the Samkhya doctrine 
only, because this had some resemblance to the Vedanta doctrines, 
in that it agreed that cause and effect were identical and also in that 
it was partly accepted by some lawgivers, for instance Devala and 
others — ^while the other philosophical doctrines such as the Nyaya, 
Vai^esika, etc., which are very remote from the Vedanta, do not 
require any refutation at all. 

The first chapter of the second book contains thirteen topics. 
The whole chapter is devoted to refuting all objections from the 
point of view of the accepted works of other schools of thinkers. 
Madhva holds that the first topic is intended to refute the objections 

^ Tatparya’-candrika^ p. 821. Other objections also are made to Sankara's 
interpretation of this topic. 
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of other schools of believers, such as the Pasupata, etc., who deny 
that Visnu is the ultimate cause of the world^. But these views have 
no validity, since these teachings are not in consonance with the 
teaching of the Vedas ; all such doctrines are devoid of validity. The 
Vedas are not found to lend any support to the traditional canonical 
writings {smrti) known as the Pancardtra or to those of the 
Pasupatas or of the Yoga, except in certain parts only. Sankara, 
however, takes this topic as refuting the opinion that the Vedic 
texts are to be explained in consonance with the Samkhya views on 
the ground that the Samkhya represents some traditional canonical 
writings deserving of our respect; if models of interpretation were 
taken from the Samkhya, that would come into conflict with other 
canonical writings such as Manu, the Gitd^ etc., which deserve even 
greater respect than the Samkhya. That the Samkhya is entitled to 
respect is due to the fact that it is said to represent Kapila’s view; 
but there is no proof that this Kapila is the great sage praised in the 
Upanisads; and, if this is not so, the Samkhya’s claim to respect 
vanishes. 

The second topic of Madhva (third of Sankara) is supposed by 
him to import that no one could, on account of the unfruitfulness of 
certain Vedic sacrifices in certain cases, doubt the validity of the 
Vedas, as one could the validity of the Pasupata texts ; for the Vedas 
are eternal and uncreated and, as such, are different from other 
texts. The authority of the Vedas has to be accepted on their own 
account and is independent of reference to any other text^. If under 
the circumstances, in spite of the proper performance of any 
sacrifice, the desired results are not seen to follow, that must be 
explained as being due to some defects in the performance®. The 

^ According to Madhva the topic consists of the first three sutras, while 
Sankara has one topic for the first two sutras and another for the third sutra 
(etena yogah pratyuktah), and the latter merely asserts that the arguments given 
in the first topic against the Saihkhya refute fixe Yoga also. 

^ Madhva mentions here the following text as being alone self-valid, quoting 
it from the Bhavisyat-purdna in his Bhd^a (ii. i. 5). 

rg’’yajussdmdtharvds ca mula-'Ydmdyanam tathd 
hhdratam panca'-rdtram ca veda ity eva sahditah 
purdndni ca ydnlha vai^navd nivido^ viduft 
svatah-prdmdnyam ete§dm ndtra kimcid vicdryate, 

® There is not only a discrepancy in the division of topics, and the order of 
sutrasy between Madhva and Sankara, but also addition of a new sUtra in Madhva’s 
reading of the text of the Brahma-sutras. Thus the second topic with Madhva 
consists of the fourth and the fifth sUtras only, and the third topic of the sixth and 
the seventh sutras. But the fifth sutra is the sixth in the Sankara’s text and the 
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main points of the third topic of Sankara {sutras areas follows : 
It may be objected that the unconscious and impure world could 
not have been produced from the pure Brahman of the pure in- 
telligence, and that this difference of the world as impure is also 
accepted in the Vedas; but this is not a valid objection; for the 
XJpanisads admit that even inanimate objects like fire, earth, etc., 
are presided over by conscious agents or deities ; and such examples 
as the production of hair, nails, etc., from conscious agents and of 
living insects from inanimate cow-dung, etc., show that it is not 
impossible that the unconscious world should be produced from 
Brahman, particularly when that is so stated in the Upanisads. 
There cannot be objection that this would damage the doctrine of 
coexistence or pre-existence of effects {sat-kdrya-vdda)\ for the 
reality of the world, both in the present state and even before its 
production, consists of nothing but its nature as Brahman. In the 
state of dissolution everything returns to Brahman, and at each 
creation it all joins the world cycle, except the emancipated ones, 
as in the awakened state after dreams ; and such returns of the world 
into Brahman cannot make the latter impure, just as a magician is 
not affected by his magic creations or just as the earth-forms of jug, 
etc., cannot affect their material, earth, when they are reduced 
thereto. Moreover, such objections would apply also to the ob- 
jectors, the Samkhyas. But, since these difficult problems which 
cannot be settled by experience cannot be solved by inference — 
for, however strongly any inference is based, a clever logician may 
still find fault with it — ^we have to depend here entirely on Vedic 
texts. 

The third topic of Madhva {sutras 6, 7) is supposed to raise the 
objection that the Vedas are not trustworthy, because they make 
impossible statements, e.g., that the earth spoke {mrd ahravit ) ; the 
objection is refuted by the answer that references to such conscious 
actions are with regard to their presiding deities (abhimdni-devatd). 
The fourth topic of Madhva {sutras 8-13) is intended to refute other 
supposed impossible assertions of the Vedas, such as that con- 
cerning the production from non-existence {asat ) ; it is held that, 

sixth of Madhva is the fifth of Sankara. The seventh sUtra of Madhva is alto- 
gether absent in Sankara’s text. The third topic of Sankara consists of sutras 4-u. 
But the topics of Madhva are as follow^s: second topic, sutras 4, 5; third topic, 
sutras 5, 6, 7; fourth topic, sutras 8-13, the thirteenth being the twelfth of 
Sankara’s text. Sankara has for his fourth topic this sutra alone. 
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if it is urged as an answer that there may be some kind of non- 
existence from which on the strength of Vedic assertions production 
is possible (though it is well-known that production is impossible 
from all kinds of non-existence, e,g., a hare’s horn), yet in that case 
the state of dissolution (pralaya) would be a state of absolute non- 
existence {sarvd sattva), and that is impossible, since all produc- 
tions are known to proceed from previous states of existence and all 
destructions must end in some residue^. The answer given to these 
objections is that these questions cannot be decided merely by 
argument, which can be utilized to justify all sorts of conclusions. 
Sankara’s fourth topic consists of only the twelfth sutra, which says 
that the objections of other schools of thought which are not 
generally accepted may similarly be disregarded. 

The fifth topic of Sankara {siitra ii, i. 13) is supposed by him 
to signify that the objection that the enjoyer and the enjoyable 
cannot be identified, and that therefore in a similar way Brahman 
cannot be considered as the material cause of the world, cannot 
hold, since, in spite of identity, there may still be apparent dif- 
ferences due to certain supposed limitations, just as, in spite of the 
identity of the sea and the waves, there are points of view from 
which they may be considered different. According to Madhva, 
however, this topic means that those texts which speak of the union 
of jwa with Brahman are to be understood after the analogy of 
ordinary mixing of water with water; here, though the water is 
indistinguishably mixed, in the sense that the two cannot be 
separated, still the two have not become one, since there has been 
an excess in quantity at least. By this it is suggested that, though the 
jwa may be inseparably lost in Brahman, yet there must be at least 
some difference between them, such that there cannot be anything 
like perfect union of the one with the other^. 

The sixth topic, consisting of the same sutras in Sankara and 
Madhva {sutras 14-20), is supposed by Sankara to affirm the 
identity of cause and effect. Brahman and the world, and to hold 
that the apparent differences are positively disproved by scriptural 
texts and arguments. Sankara holds that Chandogya, vi. i. i, 

^ sata utpattih sasesa’^vindsas ca hi loke drstah. Madhva-bhdsyaj ii. i. lo. 

^ It is pointed out by Vyasa-tirtha that Sankara’s interpretation is wrong, both 
with regard to the supposed opponent’s view {purva-paksa) and as regards the 
answer (siddhanta). The illustration of the sea and the waves and foam {phena- 
tarahga-nydya) is hardly allowable on the vivarta view. Tdtparya-candrikdy p. 872. 
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definitely asserts the identity of Brahman with the world after the 
analogy of clay, which alone is considered to be real in all its 
modifications as jug, etc. So Brahman (like clay) alone is real and 
the world is considered to be its product (like jug, etc.). There are 
many Upanisad texts which reprove those who affirm the many as 
real. But this again contradicts ordinary experience, and the only 
compromise possible is that the many of the world have existence 
only so long as they appear, but, when once the Brahma-knowledge 
is attained, this unreal appearance vanishes like dream-experiences 
on awaking. But even from this unreal experience of the world and 
from the scriptures true Brahma-knowledge can be attained; for 
even through unreal fears real death might occur. The practical 
world {vydvahdrika) of ordinary experience exists only so long as 
the identity of the self with Brahman is not realized ; but, once this 
is done, the unreal appearance of the world vanishes. The identity 
of cause and effect is also seen from the fact that it is only when the 
material cause (e.g. clay) exists that the effect (e.g. ghata) exists, and 
the effects also ultimately return to the cause. Various other reasons 
are also adduced in ii. i. i8 in favour of the sat-kdrya-vdda, 
Madhva, however, takes the topic in quite a different way. Brahman 
creates the world by Himself, without any help from independent 
instruments or other accessories; for all the accessories and instru- 
ments are dependent upon Him for their power. Arguing against 
Sankara’s interpretation, Vyasa-tirtha says that the unreal world 
cannot be identified with Brahman (anrtasya vuvasya satya-^ 
brahmdbhedayogdt). Moreover, abheda cannot be taken in the sense 
in which the Bhdmatt takes it, namely, as meaning not ‘‘identity”, 
but simply “want of difference” ; for want of difference and identity 
are the same thing {bheddhhdve ahhedadhranuydt). Moreover, if 
-^here is no difference (bheda), then one cannot be called true and 
I the other false {bheddhhdve satydnrta-vyavasthdyogdc ca). The 
better course therefore is to admit both difference and non- 
^difference. It cannot be said that ananyatva (“no-other-ness”) is 
the same as imposition on Brahman {brahmany dropitatvam). What 
Vyasa-tirtha wants to convey by all this is that, even if the Upanisads 
proclaim the identity of Brahman and the world, not only does such 
an identity go against Sankara’s accepted thesis that the world is 
unreal and untrue and hence cannot be identified with Brahman, 
but his explanation that “identity” means illusory imposition 
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{aropd) is unacceptable, since no one thinks the conch-shell to be 
identical with its illusory imposed silver. There are no grounds for 
holding that knowledge of the basis should necessarily involve 
knowledge of the imposed, and so the former cannot be considered 
as the essence of the latter; and the knowledge of earth does not 
remove the knowledge of jug, etc., nor does knowledge of earth 
imply knowledge of its form as jug^. Jaya-tirtha in his Nyaya-sudha 
on this topic formulates the causal doctrine of the Madhva school 
as being hhedabheda theory, which means that effect is in some ways 
identical with cause and in other ways different. Thus it opposes 
both the extremes — ^the complete difference of cause and effect as 
in Nyaya, and their complete identity as in Sankara or the 
Samkhya. He argues that, if the effect were already existing 
identical with the cause, then that also would be existent previously 
in its cause, and so on till the original root cause is reached. Now, 
since the root cause is never produced or destroyed, there could be 
no production or destruction of ordinary things, such as cloth, jug, 
etc., and there could be no difference between eternal entities, such 
as soul, etc., and non-etemal entities, such as jug, etc., and causal 
operations also would be useless. Moreover, if the effect (e.g., 
cloth) is previously existent in the cause (e.g., threads), it ought to 
be perceptible ; if the existence of anything which is in no way per- 
ceptible has to be accepted, then even the existence of a hare’s horn 
has to be admitted. If the effect (e.g., cloth) were already existent, 
then it could not be produced now; the effect, again, is largely 
different from the cause ; for, even when the effect is destroyed, the 
cause remains; the causes are many, the effect is one; and the 
utility, appearance, etc., of them both also widely vary. It is urged 
sometimes that production of the effect means its manifestation 
ipyaktt) and its destruction means cessation of manifestation 
{avyakti). This manifestation and non-manifestation would then 
mean perception [upaldhdhi) and non-perception {cmupcdahdhi). 
That would mean that whatever is perceived at a particular time is 
produced at that time. If the effect were previously existent, why 
was it not perceived at that time? In case everything must exist, 
if it is to appear as produced, then it may be asked whether the 
manifestation [abhivyaktt) was also existent before the appearance 

1 mrt-tattvaiindne^pi tat-safmthdna-vihsatva-rupa-ghatatvd-jndnena ghatas 
tattvato najndta iti vymakdrdt. Tdtpcarya-candrihd^ p. 879. 
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of the effect; if so, then it ought to have been visible at the time; 
if the manifestation also requires another manifestation and that 
another, then there is infinite regress. The point of view of causal 
conception accepted by Jaya-tirtha is that, if the cause of production 
exists, there is production, and if sufficient cause of destruction 
exists, there is destruction. A hare’s horn is not produced, because 
there is not a sufficient cause for its production, and atman is not 
destroyed, because there is not a sufficient cause for its destruction^. 

The seventh topic with Sankara (sutras 21-23) is said to answer 
the objection that, if Brahman oxidjwa are identical, then it is curious 
that Brahman should make Himself subject to old age, death, etc., 
or imprison Himself in the prison-house of this body, by pointing 
out that the creator and the individual souls are not one and the 
same, since the latter represent only conditional existence, due to 
ignorance ; so the same Brahman has two different forms of existence, 
as Brahman and as jwja. According to Madhva the topic is intended 
to introduce a discussion in favour of Isvara being the creator, as 
against the view that individuals themselves are the creators. 
According to him this topic consists of sutras 21-26; with Sankara, 
however, of sutras 24 and 25, which according to him mean that, 
on account of the existence of diverse powers, it is possible that 
from one Brahman there should be the diversified creation. Again, 
sutras 26-28 form according to Sankara the ninth topic, which 
purports to establish that it is possible that the world should be 
produced from the bodiless Brahman. The eighth topic begins with 
Madhva from the 28th sutra, as counted by him, and extends to 
the 32nd. According to Madhva the object of this topic is to refute 
the arguments urged against the all-creatorship of Visnu. Thus it 
refutes the objections that, if Brahman worked without any instru- 
ment, His whole being might be involved even in creating a single 
straw, etc. Everything is possible in God, who possesses diverse 
kinds of power. According to Sankara sutras 30, 31, forming the 
tenth topic, maintain that Brahman possesses all powers and can 
perform everything without the aid of any sense organs. Sutras 33 
and 34 (32 and 33 of Sankara’s counting) form a new topic, which 
maintains that, though all His wishes are always fulfilled, yet He 

^ yasya ca vinasa-karanam mdyate tat sad api nirudhyate, na ca khara-vifdna-- 
janmani dtmavinaie vd kdranam asti iti tayor janana-^vindsdbhdvah, 

Nydyasudhdy p. 302. 
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creates this world only in play for the good of all beings. The same 
is also here the purport of Sankara’s interpretation of this topic. 
The tenth topic, consisting of sutras 34-36, is said to maintain that 
the rewards and punishments bestowed by God upon human 
beings are regulated by Him in accordance with the virtuous and 
sinful deeds performed by them, and that He does so out of His 
own sweet will to keep Himself firm in His principle of justice, and 
therefore He cannot be said to be in any way controlled in His 
actions by the karma of human beings, nor can He be accused of 
partiality or cruelty to anyone. The same is also the purport of 
Sankara’s interpretation of this topic. The chapter ends with the 
affirmation that the fact of Visnu’s being the fullness of all good 
qualities {sadd-prdpta-sarva-sad-gunam) is absolutely unimpeach- 
able. 

In the second chapter of the second book, which is devoted to 
the refutation of the views of other systems of Indian thought, 
Madhva and Sankara are largely in agreement. It is only in con- 
nexion with the twelfth topic, which Sankara interprets as a 
refutation of the views of the Bhagavata school, that there is any 
real divergence of opinion. For Madhva and his followers try to 
justify the authority of the Pancardtra and interpret the topic 
accordingly, while Sankara interprets it as a refutation of the 
Bhagavata school. 

The third chapter of the second book begins with a topic intro- 
ducing a discussion of the possibility of the production of dkdsa^ 
since two opposite sets of Upanisad texts are available on the sub- 
ject. Madhva’s followers distinguish two kinds of dkdia^ dkdsa as 
pure vacuity and dkdsa as element ; according to them it is only the 
latter that is referred to in the Upanisad texts as being produced, 
while the former is described as eternal. The second, third, fourth, 
fifth and sixth topics relate to the production of air, the being 
or Brahman, fire and earth, and it is held that Brahman alone is 
originless and that ever5rthing else has come out of Him. These 
topics are almost the same in Sankara and Madhva. The seventh 
topic maintains according to Madhva that Visnu is not only the 
creator, but also the destroyer of the world. According to Sankara, 
however, this topic asserts that the successive production of the 
elements from one another is due not to their own productive 
power, but to the productive power of God Himself. The eighth 
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topic holds that the destruction of elements takes place in an order 
inverse to that in which they were produced. Madhva accepts the 
same meaning of the topic. The ninth topic, according to Madhva, 
discusses whether it is true that all cases of destruction must be in 
inverse order to their production, and it is decided in the affirmative ; 
the objection that, since mjndna is produced from manas and yet 
the latter is destroyed first, these two must be considered as excep- 
tions, is not correct, since in reality mjndna is not produced out of 
manas. Manas has two senses, as ‘‘category’’ and as “inner organ” 
{antahkarana)^ and the word vijndna also means “category” and 
“understanding” {avahodhd). Where mjndna is said to rise from 
manas ^ it is used only in a general way, in the sense of understanding 
as arising from grasping {dlocand)\ Sankara, however, interprets 
this topic as consisting only of the i6th sutra (while Madhva takes 
the 15th and i6th sutras from this topic), asserting that the pro- 
duction of the sense faculties does not disturb the order of the 
production of the elements. The tenth topic of Madhva, the 17th 
sutra, is supposed to hold that there cannot be any destruction of 
Visnu. With Sankara this topic, the i6th sutra, is said to hold that 
birth and death can be spoken of only with regard to body and not 
with regard to the soul. The eleventh topic (the 17th sutra with 
Sankara) means that the birth of jwa is true only in a special sense, 
since in reality has neither birth nor death. The eleventh topic, 
consisting of the i8th and 19th sutras, gives according to Madhva 
the view that the individual souls have all been produced from God. 
According to Madhva the twelfth topic {sutras 20-27) deals with the 
measure of jwas. The topic gives, according to him, the view that 
fhojlva is atomic in size and not all-pervading. Being in one place, 
it can vitalize the whole body, just as a lamp can illuminate a room 
by its light, which is a quality of the lamp ; for a substance may be 
pervading by virtue of its quality^. The thirteenth topic (27th 
sutra), according to Madhva, is supposed to affirm the plurality of 
souls. The fourteenth topic {sutras 28, 29) demonstrates that 
Brahman and jtva are different. The fifteenth topic of Madhva 
shows that, though the souls are produced from God, yet they are 
not destructible. The souls are like reflections from the Brahman, 
and they therefore must persist as long as the Brahman remains and 

^ A discussion is raised here by Jaya-tirtha regarding the nature of light, and 
it is held that light is of the nature of a quality and not a substance. 
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must therefore be eternal. The conditions [upddhi) through which 
these reflections are possible are twofold, external {hdhya) and 
essential {svarupd). The external condition is destroyed, but not the 
essential one^. The souls are thus at once one with the Brahman and 
different; they depend on God for their existence and are similar 
to Him in nature. The sixteenth topic seeks to establish the nature 
of souls as consciousness and pure bliss, which are however revealed 
in their fullness only in the state of emancipation by the grace of 
God, while in our ordinary states these are veiled, as it were by 
ignorance [avidyaf. The seventeenth topic seeks to reconcile the 
freedom of action of thtfiva with the ultimate agency of God. It is 
God who makes the jivas work in accordance with their past 
karmas^ which are beginningless {anddi). Thus, though God makes 
2X1 jivas perform all their works. He is guided in His directorship by 
their previous karmas. The eighteenth topic seeks to establish that, 
though the jivas are parts of God, they are not parts in the same 
sense as the part-incarnations, the fish-incarnation, etc., are; for 
the latter are parts of essential nature {svarUpdmia), whereas the 
former are not parts of an essential nature (jivdndm asvarupdm- 
satvam); for, though parts, they are different from God. The 
nineteenth topic asserts that the jivas are but reflections of God. 

With Sankara, however, these sutras yield quite different in- 
terpretations. Thus the twelfth topic (sutra 18) is supposed to assert 
that even in deep sleep there is consciousness, and the circumstance 
that nothing is known in this state is due to the fact that there is no 
object of which there could be any knowledge {visayabhavdd iyam 
acetayamdnatd na caitanydbhdvdt). The thirteenth topic {sutras 19- 
32) discusses upon his view the question whether, in accordance 
with the texts which speak of the going out of self, the self should 
be regarded as atomic, or whether it should be regarded as all- 
pervasive; and he decides in favour of the latter, because of its 
being identical with Brahman. The fourteenth topic {sutras 33-39), 
after considering the possible agency of mind, senses, etc., denies 
them and decides in favour of the agency of soul, and holds that the 

^ jlvopadhir dvidha proktah svarupam bahya eva ca, 

hahyopadhir layam yati muktdv anyasya tu sthitih. 

Tattva-prakdsikd, p. 119. 

2 evam jlva-svarupatvena mukteh purvam api sato jnandnanden tivara-‘ 
prasadenahhivyakti-^nimittena dnandi hhavati; prdg andbhivyaktatvma anuhhavd- 
bhdva-prasangdt. Ibid. p. 120. 
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buddhi and the senses are only instruments and accessories. Yet in 
the fifteenth topic {sutra 40) Sankara tries to establish this 
agency of the self, not as real, but as illusory in presence of the 
conditions of the sense-organs, intellect, etc. [upadhi-dharma- 
dhydsenaiva dtmanah kartrtvam na svdbhdmkam). Upon the 
sixteenth topic {sutras 41--42) Sankara tries to establish the fact that 
God helps persons to perform their actions in accordance with their 
previous karma. The seventeenth topic {sutras 43-53) is interpreted 
by Sankara as stating the view that the difference between the 
selves themselves and between them and Brahman can be under- 
stood only by a reference to the analogy of reflection, spatial 
limitations or the like; for in reality they are one, and it is only 
through the presence of the limiting conditions that they appear to 
be different. 

In the fourth chapter of the first book the first topic of both 
Sankara and Madhva describes the origin of the pranas from 
Brahman^. The second topic of Madhva, containing the 3rd sutra 
of Sankara’s reading, describes the origin of manas from Brahman. 
The 4th sutra^ forming the third topic of Madhva, holds the 
view that speech {vdK) also is produced from Brahman, though we 
sometimes hear it spoken of as eternal, when it is applied to the 
Vedas. The 5th and the 6th sutras^ forming the fourth topic, discuss 
the purports of various texts regarding the number of the pranas^ 
and hold the view that they are twelve in number. The fifth topic 
of Madhva, consisting of the 7th sutra, states the view that the 
prdnas are atomic by nature and not all-pervasive, and that hence 
there cannot be any objection to the idea of their being produced 
from Brahman. The sutras 8 and 9, forming the sixth topic, show 
the production of prdnas from Brahman. The sutras 10 and ii, 
forming the seventh topic, show that even the principal {mukhya) 
prana is dependent on Brahman for its production and existence. 
In the eighth topic, consisting of the 12th sutra, it is held that the 
modifications {‘ortti) of the principal are like servants, so their 
functions are also in reality derived from Brahman. The ninth 
topic, consisting of the 13th sutra, repeats textual proofs of the 
atomic character of prana. The tenth topic, consisting of sutras 14- 

^ This topic consists according to Sankara of only four sutras, and according 
to Madhva of the first three sutras. Of these the third sutra {pratijnanuparodhdc 
ca) happens to be absent in Sankara’s reading of the Brahma-sutras. 
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1 6, states the view that the senses are instruments of Brahman, 
though in a remote way they may also be regarded as instruments 
of thtfiva. The eleventh topic, consisting of the 17th to the 19th 
sutrasy states the view that all the other twelve pranas y excepting the 
thirteenth or the principal (mukkya) prana, are so many senses. The 
difference between these and the principal prana consists in this, 
that the work of these other pranas, though depending principally 
on Brahman, also depends on the effort oijwa {isvara-paravasd hi 
indriyanam pravrttir jwa-prayatndpeksawa), but the functioning 
of the mukhya prana does not in any way depend on the individual 
souls {mukhyaprdnasya pravrttir na purusa-prayatndpeksaya). The 
twelfth topic (20th sutra) shows that all our bodies also are derived 
from Brahman. The last topic (21st sutra) instils the view that our 
bodies are made up not of one element, but of five elements. 

According to Sankara, however, the chapter is to be divided into 
nine topics, of which the first has already been described. The 
second topic [sutras 5-6) holds the view that there are eleven 
senses, and not seven only as some hold, after the analogy of seven 
pranas. The third topic (7th sutra) states that the senses are not all- 
pervasive, as the adherents of Saihkhya hold, but are atomic by 
nature. The fourth topic (8th sutra) states that the mukhya prdna 
is a modification of Brahman, like any other The fifth topic 

{siitras 9-12) states ihzt prdna is not simply vdyu, but a subjective 
modification of it in the fivefold form, and its general function 
cannot be properly explained by reference to the individual actions 
of the separate pranas, like the movement of a cage by a concerted 
effort of each one of the birds encaged therein; for the actions of 
the pranas do not seem to be in any way concerted. As there are 
five states of mind, desire, imagination, etc., so the five pranas are 
but modifications of the principal prdna. The sixth topic (13th 
sutra) states that this principal prdna is atomic by nature. The 
seventh topic (sutras 14-16) states that the pranas in their func- 
tioning are presided over by certain deities for their movement and 
yet these can only be for the enjoyment of the jivas. The eighth 
topic {sutras 17-19) states that the senses (conative and cognitive) 
are different categories {tattvantard) from the principal prdna. The 
ninth topic {sutras 20-22) states that the jwa is not the creator, who 
is Isvara. 



CHAPTER XXVII 


A GENERAL REVIEW OF THE PHILOSOPHY 
OF MADHVA 

Ontology. 

The philosophy of Madhva admits the categories, viz., substance 
{dravya)y quality {guna)^ action {karma)^ class-character {sdmdnya), 
particularity (visesa), qualified {visista) whole (amst), power {sakti), 
similarity {sddrsya) and negation {abhdvay, Dravya is defined as 
the material cause (upaddna-kdrana)^, A dravya is a material cause 
with reference to evolutionary changes {parindma) and manifesta- 
tion {ahhivyakti) or to both. Thus the world is subject to evolutionary 
changes, whereas God or souls can only be manifested or made 
known, but cannot undergo any evolutionary change; again, 
ignorance (avidyd) may be said to undergo evolutionary changes 
and to be the object of manifestation as well. The substances are 
said to be twenty, viz., the highest self or God (paramdtman), 
Laksmty souls {jtva\ unmanifested vacuity {avydkrtdkdsa)^ prakrti^ 
the three gunas, mahat^ ahamkdra^ buddhi, manas, the senses 
{indriya), the elements {bhuta\ the element-potentials {mdtra\ 
ignorance {avidyd)^ speech-sounds {varna), darkness {andha-^kdra), 
root-impressions (or tendencies) {vdsand), time (kdla), reflection 
{pratibimba). 

The qualities of Madhva are of the same nature as those of the 
Vaisesika; but the inclusion of mental qualities, such as self-control 

^ In the Tattva-samkhyana (p. lo) it is said that reality {tattva) is twofold, 
independent {svatantra) and dependent {asvatantra), and elsewhere in the 
Bha§ya it is said that there are four categories {padartha), viz., God, prakrti, soul 
(fiva) and matter {ja4d) : 

iivarah prakrtir fivo jadam ceti catustayam 
paddrthdndm sannidhdndt tatreso visnurucyate. 

But the present division of Madhva’s philosophy, as admitting often categories, 
is made in view of similar kinds of division and classification used by the 
Vaise§ika and others . 

2 There is another definition of dravya, when it is defined as the object of a 
competitive race, in the second canto of Bhdgavata-tdtparya, also referred to in 
the Madhva-siddhdntasdra. Thus it is said: dravyarri tu dravana-prapyatri 
dvayor vivadamdnayoh purvam vegabhisambandhddakdsas tu, pradesatab^ But this 
does not seem to have been further elaborated. It is hardly justifiable to seek any 
philosophical sense in this fanciful etymological meaning. 
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{samd)^ mercy {krpd)y endurance {titiksd\ strength {bala\ fear 
{hhayd)y shame (lajjd), sagacity {gdmbhtrya), beauty (saundarya)^ 
heroism {saury a) ^ liberality {audaryd)^ etc., is considered indis- 
pensable, and so the qualities include not only the twenty-four 
qualities of the syncretist Vaisesika, but many more. 

Actions {karma) are those which directly or indirectly lead to 
merit {puny a) or demerit {papa). There are no actions which are 
morally absolutely indifferent; even upward motion and the like 
— ^which may be considered as indifferent {uddstna) karmas — are 
indirectly the causes of merit or demerit. Karmas are generally 
divided into three classes, as vihita^ i.e., enjoined by the sdstra, 
nisiddha^ prohibited by it, and uddstna^ not contemplated by it or 
indifferent. The latter is of the nature of vibration {parispanda), and 
this is not of five kinds alone, as the Vaisesika supposes, but of 
many other kinds Actions of creation, destruction, etc., in God 
are eternal in Him and form His essence {svarupa-bhutdh); the 
contradictory actions of creation and destruction may abide in 
Him,' provided that, when one is in the actual form, the other is in 
the potential form^. Actions in non-etemal things are non-eternal 
and can be directly perceived by the senses. 

The next question is regarding jdti^ or universals, which are 
considered by the Nyaya-Vai^esika as one and immutable. These 
are considered in the Madhva school as eternal only in eternal 
substances like the jivas^ whereas in non-etemal substances they 
are considered to be destmctible and limited specifically to the 
individuals where they occur. There are in destructible individuals 
no such universals, which last even when the individuals are 
destroyed. An objection is raised that, if the existence of permanent 
universals is not agreed to, then the difficulty of comprehending 
concomitance {vydpti) would be insurmountable, and hence in- 
ference would be impossible. The answer that is given on the side 
of Madhva is that inference is possible on the basis of similarity 
{sddrsyd)^ and that the acceptance of immutable universals is not 

^ The syncretistic Vaisesika view, that action is of five kinds, is described 
here; for it is held that the Vaisesika view that by simple rectilineal motion 
{gamand)j circular motion {hhramai^ or other kinds of motion could be got, is 
strongly objected to, because circular motion is not a species of rectilinear 
motion; and hence the Vaise§ika classification of karma into five classes is also 
held to be inadequate. 

® srspi-kdle sr§ti~kriyd vyakty-atmand vartate^ anyadd tu sakty-dtmand, 
evam sattihara-kriyapi, Madhva-siddhdnta-sdra, p- 4. 
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necessary for that purpose; and this also applies to the compre- 
hension of the meaning of words: when certain objects are pointed 
out as having any particular name, that name can be extended to 
other individuals which are extremely similar to the previous 
objects which were originally associated with that name^. A dif- 
ference is also drawn between jdti (‘^universar’) and upadhi 

limiting condition in this, that the latter is said to be that which 
depends for its comprehension upon the comprehension of some 
other primary notion, while the former is that whose comprehension 
is direct and does not depend upon the comprehension of some 
other notion^. Thus the universal of cow {gotva) is known im- 
mediately and directly, whereas the notion of the universal of 
‘‘cognizability” {prameyatvd) can only be known through the 
previous knowledge of those things which are objects of knowledge. 
So the universal of cognizability is said to be upadhi^ and the former 
jdti. It is further objected that, if objections are taken against an 
immutable universal existing in all individuals of a class at one and 
the same time, then the same objection may be taken against the 
acceptance of similarity, which must be supposed to exist at one 
time in a number of individuals. The answer to this is that the 
relation of similarity between two or three individuals is viewed in 
Madhva philosophy as existing uniformly between the number of 
individuals so related, but not completely in any one of them. 
When two or three terms which are said to be similar exist, the 
relation of similarity is like a dyadic or triadic relation subsisting 
between the terms in mutual dependence^; the relation of simi- 
larity existing between a number of terms is therefore not one, but 
many, according as the relation is noted from the point of view of 
one or the other of the terms. The similarity of A to B is different 
from the similarity of B to A, and so forth {hhinndhhinnam 
sadrsyam hi dddhani). 

^ anugata-dharmam vindpi sadriyena sarvatra vydpty-ddi-’graha^sambhavaty 
ayam dhutnah etatsadrsas ca vahni-^vydpya ity evarjfi'^kramena vyapti-grahah^ 
“even without the basis of the existence of identical characteristics, compre- 
hension of vydpti is possible on the basis of similarity, e.g., ‘This is smoke and 
entities similar to these are associated with fire, etc.’” Madhva-siddhdnta-sdrat 
P- 6. _ 

^ itara-nirupa^ddhtna-nirUpav^akatvam upddhi'-lah^anam and anya^nirupai^- 
dhfna-nirUpa^atvafnjdtitmm. Ibid. p. 7. 

® eka-nirupitdparddhikaratia'-'vrttit'vena tri~vtkrama~nydyena tat-svlkardt, 
pratiyogitvdnuyogitvddivat. Ibid. p. 6 . 
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We next come to the doctrine of specific particulars {msesa) in 
the Madhva school. It supposes that every substance is made up 
of an infinite number of particulars associated with each and every 
quality that it may be supposed to possess. Thus, when the question 
arises regarding the relation of qualities to their substances (e.g., the 
relation of colour, etc., to a jug) if any quality was identical with the 
substance, then the destruction of it would mean destruction of the 
substance, and the words denoting the substance and the quality 
would mutually mean each other; but that is not so, and this dif- 
ficulty can be solved only on the supposition that there are specific 
particulars corresponding as the basis to each one of the qualities. 
As to the exact relation of these to their substance there are 
divergences of view, some holding that they are identical with the 
substance {abheda), others that they are different {bheda)y and 
others that they are both identical and different (bhedabheda). 
Whatever view regarding the relation of the qualities to the sub- 
stance is accepted, the doctrine of specific particulars (vihsa) has 
to be accepted, to escape the contradiction. Thus visesas in each 
substance are numberless, corresponding to the view-points or 
qualities intended to be explained; but there are no further visesas 
for each visesa, as that would lead to an infinite regress. For a 
satisfactory explanation of the diverse external qualities of God it 
is necessary to admit eternal visesas in Him. In order to explain 
the possibility of a connection of the continuous eternal space or 
vacuity (dkdsa) with finite objects like jug, etc. it is necessary to 
admit the existence of visesas in dkdsa^. It will be seen from the 
above that the acceptance of visesas becomes necessary only in those 
cases where the unity and difference of two entities, such as the 
substance and the qualities or the like, cannot otherwise be satis- 
factorily explained. For these cases the doctrine of visesas intro- 
duces some supposed particulars, or parts, to which the association 
of the quality could be referred, without referring to the whole 
substance for such association. But this does not apply to the 
existence of visesa in the atoms; for the atoms can very well be 
admitted to have parts, and the contact with other atoms can thus 
be very easily explained without the assumption of any visesa. An 
atom may be admitted to be the smallest unit in comparison with 

^ ato gaganddi-mbhu-drofDyasyaghatadind samyoga^tadahhdvohhaya’^nirvahako 
viseso*nanya-gatyd svlkaraniyab. Ibid. p. 9. 
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everything else : but that is no reason why it should not be admitted 
to be bigger than its own parts. If the atoms had not parts, they 
could not be held to combine on all their ten sides So the 
Vaisesika view, admitting visesas in atoms, has to be rejected. It is 
well worth remembering here that the Vaisesikas held that there 
were among the atoms of even the same hhuta^ and also among the 
souls, such specific differences that these could be distinguished 
from one another by the yogins. These final differences, existing in 
the atoms themselves, are called visesas by the Kanada school of 
thinkers. This conception of visesa and its utility is different from 
the conception of visesa in the Madhva schooP. 

Samavdya, or the relation of inherence accepted in the Nyaya- 
Vaisesika school, is discarded in the system of Madhva on almost 
the same grounds as in Sankara’s Bhdsya on the Brahma-sutras. The 
view is that the appearance of the cause in the effect and of the 
qualities in the substance is manifestly of the nature of a relation 
and, as this relation is not contact (samyoga)^ it must be a separate 
relation, viz., the relation of inherence (samavdya). But in the same 
way samavdya (e.g., in the sentence iha tantusu pata-samavdyali) 
itself may have the appearance of existing in something else in some 
relation, and hence may be in need of further relations to relate it. 
If without any such series of relations a relation of inherence can be 
related in the manner of a quality and a substance, then that sort of 
relatedness or qualifiedness {vUistatd) may serve all the purposes of 
samavdya. This brings us to the acceptance of related” or 
“qualified” as a category separate and distinct from the categories 
of quality {gund) and substance {dravya) and the relation involved 
between the two^. So also the whole {amsi) is not either the rela- 
tions or the parts or both, but a separate category by itself. 

Power {sakti)y as a separate category, exists in four forms: 
(i) as mysterious — acintya-sakti — as in God, (ii) causal power 

^ anyapeksayd paramanutvepi svdvayavapek§aya makattvopapatteh: ..,kim ca 
paramdnor avayavdnanglkdre tasya dasadik^v abhisarhbandho na sydt. Madhva^ 
siddhdnta-sdra, p. lo. 

2 asmad-visi$tdndm yogindm nityesu tulydkrti^gui^a-kriyesu paramatyu^u 
muktatmasu ca anya-'nimittdsamhhavdd yebhyo nimittehhyah pratyadharam 
vilak§an 6 *yam vilaksand^yam iti pratyaya-vydvrittih^ desa-kdla^viprakarse ca 
paramdnau sa evdyam iti pratyahhijndnam ca hhavati te antyd miesdh, 

Praiasta'-pdda-bhdsya, pp. 321--2. 

® visifpim vih^afpa’-viiesya-taUambandhdtiriktam avasyam angikartavyam, 
Madhva-siddhanta-sdra, p. ii. 
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{kdrana-sakti or sahaja-sakti)^ which naturally exists in things and 
by virtue of which they can produce all sorts of changes, (iii) a 
power brought about by a new operation in a thing called the 
adheya-saktiy as in an idol through the ritual operations of the 
installation ceremony {pratisthd)^ and (iv) the significant power of 
words {pada-sakti). Negation is said to be of three kinds : (i) the 
negation preceding a production {prdg-ahhdva)y (ii) that following 
destruction {dhvamsdhhdva)y (iii) as otherness {anyonydhhdvd)^ e.g., 
there is the negation of a jug in a pot and of a pot in a jug: this is 
therefore the same as differences, which are considered as the 
essence of all things^. When things are destroyed, their differences 
are also destroyed. But the five differences between God and souls, 
between souls themselves, between inanimate objects themselves, 
between them and God, and between them and the souls, are all 
eternal ; for the differences in eternal things are eternal and in non- 
etemal things non-eternaP. The fourth kind of negation, atyantd- 
bhdvUy is the non-existence belonging to impossible entities like the 
hare’s horn, 

God, or Paramatman, is in this system considered as the fullness 
of infinite qualities. He is the author of creation, maintenance, 
destruction, control, knowledge, bondage, salvation, and hiding 
{dvrti). He is omniscient, and all words in their most pervading 
and primary sense refer to Him. He is different from all material 
objects, souls and prakrtiy and has for His body knowledge and 
bliss, and is wholly independent and one, though He may have 
diverse forms (as in VdsudevUy Pradyumnay etc.); all such forms of 
Him are the full manifestation of all His qualities. 

The souls {jwd) are naturally tainted with defects of ignorance, 
sorrow, fear, etc., and they are subject to cycles of transformation. 
They are infinite in number. They are of three kinds, viz., those 
who are fit for emancipation {mukti’‘yogya)y e.g., gods such as 
Brahma, Vayu, etc., or sages, like Narada, etc., or like the ancestors 
{pitfjy or kings like Ambarisa, or advanced men; these advanced 

^ bhedas tu sarva-vastundm svarUpam naijam avyayam. Ibid. p. 20. 

^ Jaya-tirtha, however, in his Nydya^sudkd, i. 4. 6 (adhikaraim, p. Z 2 z)y holds 
that differences (whether in eternal or in non-eternal things) are always eternal : 
na ca kadapi padarthanam anyonya-tdddtmyam asti iti anitydndm api bhedo nitya 
eva ity dhuh. Padmanabha-tirtha also in his San-nydya’-ratndvall or Anuvyd- 
khydna holds exactly the same view on the same topic (i. 4. 6): vindsino'pi 
ghatader dharma-rupo bhedah para-vady-abhyupc^ataghatatvddi-jdtivan nityo^- 
bhyupagantavydfi. 
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souls think of God as being, bliss, knowledge and dtman. It is only 
the second class of souls that are subject to transmigration and 
suffer the pleasures of Heaven and the sufferings of Earth and Hell. 
There is a third class of beings, the demons, ghosts and the like. 
Each one of these souls is different from every other soul, and even 
in emancipation the souls differ from one another in their respective 
merits, qualifications, desires, etc. 

Next comes the consideration of unmanifested space [avyakrta 
dkdso dig-rupah\ which remains the same in creation and destruc- 
tion. This is, of course, different from dkdsa as element, otherwise 
called bhutdkdsa, which is a product of the tdmma ego and is 
limited. Akdsa as space is vacuity and etemaH. 

Prakrti also is accepted in the Madhva system as the material 
cause of the material world Time is a direct product , of it, and all 
else is produced through the series of changes which it undergoes 
through the categories of mahaty etc. Prakrti is accepted here as a 
substance (dravya)^ and is recognized in the Madhva system 
as what is called mdyd, a consort of God, though it is called impure 
(dosa-yukta) and material {jada\ evolving (parindmint)^ though 
under the full control of God, and may thus be regarded almost as 
His will or strength {Harer icchdthavd balam). 7his prakrti is to the 
world the cause of alFBondage Qagahhandhdtmikd)^, The subtle 
bodies (linga-sarira) of all living beings are formed out of the stuff 
of this prakfti. It is also the source of the three gunas {guna-^ 
trayady-upaddna-hhuta). It is held that during the time of the great 
creation prakrti alone existed and nothing else. At that time God 
out of His creative desire produced from prakrti in three masses 
sattm, rajas and tamas^. It is said that rajas is double of tamos , 
and sattva is double of rajas, Sattva exists by itself in its pure 
form: rajas and tamos are always mixed with each other and with < 
sattva. Thus sattva exists not only in this pure form, but also as an 
element in the mixed rajas variety and tamos variety. In the mixed 
rajas there are for each part of rajas a hundred parts of sattva and 
one hundredth part of tamos. In the tamos mixture there are for i 

■i 

^ bhutakaiatiriktdya desa-kdla-paricchinnayOs tarkikady-^ahhimata-diia evd- ^ 
smdkam avydkrtdkasatvdt. Tatparya-candrikd, ii. 3. i (p, 932). Also Nydya-^ 
sudhdj II. 3. I. 

® sdksdt paramparayd vd visvopdddnam praknih, Paddrtha-samgraha, 

® Uydya-sudhd and San-nydya-ratndvallon the Anuvydkhydna, ii. i . 6 (p. ^1), 

^ Bhdgavata-tdtparya, in. 10. 9 (p. » Madkva-^siddhdnta-sdm, p. 36. 
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each part of tamas ten parts of sattva and one-tenth part of rajas. 
At the time of the world-dissolution {vilaya) ten parts return to 
sattva and one part to rajas with one part in tamas. The evolution 
of the mahat-tattva takes place immediately after the production 
of the three gunas, when the entire amount of the produced rajas 
becomes mixed with tamas-, the mahat-tattva is constituted of three 
parts of rajas and one part of tamas. With reference to the later 
derivatives this mahat-tattva is called sattva^. In the category 
aharnkdra (that which is derived immediately after mahat) there is 
for every ten parts of sattva one part of rajas.zsxA a tenth part of 
tamas. From the sattva of the tamas part of it the manas, etc., are 
produced, out of the rajas part of it the senses are produced, and 
out of the tamas the elements are produced. They are at first 
manifested as tan-mdtras, or the powers inherent in and manifested 
in the elements. As ahamkara contains within it the materials for 
’-'a threefold development, it is called vaikarika, taijasa and tdmasa 
accordingly. In the Tattva-samkhydna huddhi-tattva and manas- 
tattva are said to be two categories evolving in succession from 
, aharnkdra. The twenty-four categories counted from mahat are in 
this enumeration mahat, aharnkdra, huddhi, manas, the ten indriyas 
(senses), the five tan-mdtras and the five hhUtas^. ^ huddhi is of 
two kinds, viz., huddhi as category and huddhi as knowledge, so 
mamas is also regarded as being of two kinds, manas as category and 
manas .as sense-organ. As sense-organ, it is both eternal and non- 
etemal; it is eternal in God, Laksmi, Brahma, and all other souls, 

^ Bh^avata-tdtparya^ Ijl. 14, by Madhvacarya. In this passage the original 
sattva is spoken of as being the deity the original rajas as Bhu, and the 
original tamas as Z)wrga,\and the deity which has for her root all the three is 
called Mahd-lakfnd. The hord Janardana is beyond the gwnas and their roots. 

^ There seems to be a divergence of opinion regarding the place of the evolution 
oihuddki'-tattva. The view just given is found in the Tattva^samkhyana (p. 41): 
asamsr§Udn mahan aham huddhir manah khdni dasa mdtra-bhutdni panca ca, 
and supported in its commentary by Satyadharma Yati. This is also in consonance 
with Kajha^ i. 3. to. But in the passage quoted from Madhva^s Bha^ya in the 
Madhva-siddh&nta’-sdra it is said that the vijndna-tattva (probably the same as 
huddhi-taWod) arises from the mahaUtatPoay that from it again there is manas, and 
from manas fhe senses, etc. : 

vijndna-tattva7j% mahata}j scmutpannam caturmuhhdt, 
vijndna-tattvdc ca mono manas-tattvdcca hhddikam. 

The way in which Padmanabha SOri tries to solve the difficulty in his Paddrtha'- 
santgraha is that idx& hu^dM-'tattva springs direqtly from the mahat-taUva, but 
that it grows in associktioh with taijasa ahamkara (taijasdhatnkdrei^aupacita). This 
explains the precedence of aharrikdra as given in the Tattva^-smnkhydna, Buddhi, 
of course, is of two kinds, as knowledge {jhana-^rupd) and as category {tattva). 
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as their own essence {svarupa-hhutam) or self. The non-eternal 
manas^ as belonging to God, brahma^ individual souls, etc., is of 
five kinds; manas^ huddhi^ ahamkdra^ citta znd cetana, which may 
also be regarded as the vrttis or functions of manas. Of these manas 
is said to be that to which is due imagination {samkalpa) and doubt 
(vikalpa) ; huddhi is that to which is due the function of coming to 
any decision {niscaydtmikd buddhi ) ; ahamkdm is that through the 
functioning of which the unreal is thought of as real (asvarupe 
svarupa-matih), and the cause of memory is citta. The senses are 
twelve, including five cognitive, five conative, manas and the 
sakmndriya^ as buddhi is included within manas. The senses are 
considered from two points of view, viz., from the point of view of 
their predominantly tejas materials, and as being sense-organs. 

* In their aspects as certain sorts produced in course of the evolution 
of their materials they are destructible; but as sense-organs they 
are eternal in God and in all living beings. As regards the bodily 
seats of these organs, these are destructible in the case of all 
destructible beings. The internal sense of intuition {sdkn) cm\/ 
directly perceive pleasure and pain, ignorance, time and space. 
The sense-data of sounds, colours, etc., appearing through their 
respective sense-organs, are directly perceived by this sense of 
intuition. All things that transcend the domain of the senses are 
intuited by the sense of intuition (sdkst), either as known or un- 
known. To consider the sdksi-jndna as a special source of intuitive 
knowledge, indispensable particularly for the perception of time 
iand space, is indeed one of the important special features of 
Madhva’s system. In Sankara Vedanta sdJm stands as the inex- 
tinguishable brahmaAx^t^ which can be veiled by ajndna, though 
ajndna itself is manifested in its true nature, ignorance, by the 
sdkn^, Madhva holds that it is through the intuitive sense of sdkst 

^ yat-prasadad avidyddi sphuraty eva divd~ntsam tarn apy 

apahnute’vidyd ndjndnasydsti duskaram. 

Advaita-hrahma’-siddhi^ p. 312. 

As this work also notices, there are in Sankara Vedanta four views on the 
status of sdk§i. Thus the Tattva-suddhi holds that it is the light of Brahman, 
appearing as if it were in Xh& jwa; the Tattva-pradipikd holds that it is Isvara 
manifesting Himself in all individual souls; the V edanta-kaumudl hplds that it is 
but a form of Isvara, a neutral entity which remains the same in all operations 
of the pva and is of direct and immediate perception, but is also the nescience 
iavidyd) which veils it. The Kutastha^-dlpa considers it to be an unchangeable light 
of pure intelligence injlva, which remains the same under all conditions and is 
hence called ^dkfi. 
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that an individual observes the validity of his sense-knowledge and 
of his own self as the ego {aham). Our perception of self, on this 
view, is not due to the activity of mind or to mental perception 
(manonuhhavd) ; for, had it been so, one might as a result of mind 
activity or mental functioning have doubted his own self; but this 
never happens, and so it has to be admitted that the perception of 
self is due to some other intuitive sense called sdkn. Sdkst thus 
always leads us to unerring and certain truths, whereas, wherever 
in knowledge there is a discriminating process and a chance of 
error, it is said to be due to mental perception^. 

The tan-mdtras are accepted in Madhvaism as the subtler 
materials of the five grosser elements (hhutas). It must be noted 
that the categories of ahamkdra and buddhi are considered as being 
a kind of subtle material stuff, capable of being understood as 
quantities having definite quantitative measurements {parirndna)^. 

Ignorance (avidyd) is a negative substance (dravya)^ which by 
God’s will veils the natural intelligence of us alF. But there is no one 
common avidyd yjfldoh. appears in diflFerent individuals; the avidyd 
•^bf one individual is altogether different from the avidyd of another 
individual. ,As such, it seems to denote our individual ignorance 
and not a generalize^ entity such as is found in most of the Indian 
systems ; thus each person has a specific {prdtisviki) avidyd of his own. 

Time [kdla) is coexistent with all-pervading space {avydkrta 
dkdsa), and it is made directly from prakrti stuff having a more 
primeval existence than any of the derived kinds^. It exists in itself 

^ yat hoacid vyahhicari syat darsanam mdnasam hi tat. Anuvyakhyana, 
evam sa devadatto gauro na va. paramanuh gurutvadhikaranam na vd iti 
samsayo mdnasah. MaShva’^siddhantasdra, p. 44. 

^ Manu-hrhaspaty-ddayas tu ahamkdrdt parimdnato htnena huddhi-tattvena 
svocita-parimdnena pariinita-desa-‘paryantain avasthitam visnurn posy anti soma” 
siiryam tu huddhi-tattvdt parimdnato htnena manas-tatvena parimita-desa” 
paryantam avasthitam visnurn pasyatah varunddayas tu dkdsa-vdyv-ddi-bhutaih 
kramena parimdtiato dasahlnaih parimita^desa-paryantam avasthitam vistium 
yogyatdnusdrena pasyanti. 

San-nydya-ratndvall and Madhva^siddhdnta^sdra^ p. 49. 

® atah paramesvara eva sattvadi-guimmay-dvidyavirodhitvena avidyayd 
svadhtnaya prakrtyd adntyadhhutayd svasaktyd jtvasya sva-prakdsam api svarupa- 
caitanyam apy acchadayati. Nydya-sudhd on the topic of jijhdsa. 

^ The objection that, if time is made out of prakrti stuff, from whence would 
mahat, etc., be evolved, is not valid; for it is only from some parts of prakrti that 
•^ime is evolved, while it is from other parts that the categories are evolved: 
sarvatra vydptdndm katipaya^prakrti^suksmdvdm kdlopddanatvam, katipaydndrn 
mahad-ddy-updddnatvam katipaydndrn. ca mula-rupena avasthdnam. Madhva- 
siddhanta-sara^ p. 64. 
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{sva-gatd) and is, like space, the vehicle {ddham) of everything else, 
and it is also the common cause of the production of all objects. 

Darkness {andhakard) is also considered as a separate substance 
and not as mere negation of light. A new conception oi pmtibimba 
(“reflection’’) is introduced to denote tht jivas^ who cannot have 
any existence apart from the existence of God and who cannot 
behave in any way independent of His will, and, being conscious 
entities, having will and feeling, are essentially similar to him; 
though reflections, they are not destructible like ordinary re- 
flections in mirrors, but are eternal {pratihimbas tu bimbdmndbhuta- 
sat-sadnalfip. 

The system of Madhva admits the qualities {gund) more or less 
in the same way as the Nyaya-Vaisesika does ; the points of dif- 
ference are hardly ever of any philosophical importance. Those 
which deserve to be mentioned will be referred to in the succeeding 
sections. 


Pramanas (ways of valid knowledge). 

Pramdna is defined as that which makes an object of knowledge 
cognizable as it is in itself {yathdrtham pramdnamp. The function 
of pramdna consists both in making an entity object of knowledge 
through the production of knowledge {jitana-jananad vdva jneyatd^ 
sampadakatmna)^ either directly (sdksdt) or indirectly {asdksdt)^. 
There are two functions in a pramdna, viz. (i) to render an entity 
an object of knowledge (jneya-visaytkarana) and (2) to make it cog- 
mz2Lhle{jneyatd-sampddanay. So far as the function of making an 
entity an object of knowledge is concerned, all pramanas directly 
perform it; it is only with reference to the second function that 
there is the distinction between the two kinds of pramanas, kevala 
and anu, such that it is only the former that performs it directly and 
only the latter that performs it indirectly {pararnpard-krama)^, 
-^These two functions also distinguish a pramdna from the pramdtd 
(“subject”) and the prameya (“object”), since neither the subject 

^ Padartha^samgraha, 193. 

^ Madhva’s definition of pramdna in his Pramdna-laksana is elaborated by 
Jaya-tirtha in his Pramana^paddhati iis jneyam anatikramya vartamanarn yathd- 
vasthitam eva jneyani yad visayikaroti ndnyathd tat pramdtiam (p. 8). 

® Jaya^tlrtha-vijaya-tippaiti on the Pramana-'paddhati by JanSrdana. 

^ Ihid. Also kevalarn vi^ayasyajneyatvamjndnam upadhitayd karap.arri tu taj- 
janakatayd sanipddayanti ity etdvantam visesam dsritya kevaldnu-^pramai^a-bhedah 
samarthitaJi^ Nyaya-sudha, ii. i. 2 (p. 249). 
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nor the object can be called the instrumental causes of knowledge, 
though they may in some sense be admitted as causes, and they do 
not cause an entity to be an object of knowledge either. Our know- 
ledge does not in any way modify an object of knowledge, but an 
entity becomes known when knowledge of it is produced. Truth, 
by which is understood exact agreement of knowledge with its 
object, belongs properly to knowledge alone {jndnasyawa muhhyato 
ydthdrthyam). The instruments of knowledge can be called true 
{yathdrtha) only in an indirect manner, on the ground of their 
producing true knowledge (yathdrtha-jndna-janaka yathdrtha)^. 
But yet the definition properly applies to the instruments as well, 
since they are also yathdrtha in the sense that they are also directed 
to the object, just as knowledge of it is. So far as they are directed 
towards the right object of which we have right knowledge, their 
scope of activity is in agreement with the scope or extent of the 
object of knowledge. So it is clear that pramdna is twofold: 
^pramdna as true knowledge {kevala pramdnd) and pramdna as 
1 instrument (sddhana) of knowledge {anu pramdnd). This kevala 
pramdna is again twofold, as consciousness (caitanya) and as states 
(vrtti). This consciousness is described by Jaya-tirtha as superior, 
middling and inferior {uttama-madhyamddhama\ as right, mixed, 
and wrong; the vrtti is also threefold, as perception, inference, and 
scriptures {dgama). The anu pramdna also is threefold, as percep- 
tion, inference and scriptures. A question arises, whether the term > 
pramdna could be applied to any right knowledge which happens 
to be right only by accident {kdkatdliya) and not attained by the 
proper process of right knowledge. Thus, for example, by a mere 
guess one might say that there are five shillings in one’s friend’s 
pocket, and this knowledge might really agree with the fact that 
one’s friend has five shillings in his pocket; but, though this 
knowledge is right, it cannot be colled pramdna; for this is not due 
to the speaker’s own certain knowledge, since he had only guessed, 
which is only a form of doubt {vaktur jndnasya saTusayatvena 
aprasangdif. This also applies to the case where one makes an 
inference on the basis of a misperceived het% e.g., the inference of 
fire from steam or vapour mistaken for smoke. 

,The value of this definition of pramdna as agreement with 
objects of knowledge {yaihdrthd) is to be found in the fact that it 

^ lUd, ® Ihid, p. 250. 


DIV 
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includes memory {smrti) of previous valid experience as valid, 
whereas most of the other systems of Indian philosophy are dis- 
posed so to form their definition as purposely to exclude the right 
of memory to be counted as pramdna^. Salikanatha’s argument, as 
given in his Prdkarana-panctkdy on the rejection of memory from 
the definition of pramdna is based on the fact that memory is 
knowledge produced only by the impressions of previous knowledge 
{puYva-'vijndna-saimkdra-mdtrajam jndnani)\ as such, it depends 
only on previous knowledge and necessarily refers to past ex- 
perience, and cannot therefore refer independently to the ascertain- 
ment of the nature of objects He excludes recognition {pratya-- 
bhijnd) from memory, as recognition includes in its data of origin 
direct sense contact; and he also excludes the case of a series of 
perceptions of the same object (dhdrd-vdkikajndna); for though it 
involves memory, it also involves direct sense contact, but the 
exclusion of memory from the definition of pramdna applies only 
to pure memory, unassociated with sense contact. The idea is that 
that which depends on or is produced only by previous knowledge 
does not directly contribute to our knowledge and is hence not 
pramdna. 

The reason why Jaya-tirtha urges the inclusion of memory is 
that memory may also agree with an object of knowledge and hence 
may rightly be called pramdna. It may be that, while I am re- 
membering an object, it may not still be there or it may have ceased 
to exist, but that does not affect the validity of memory zs pramdna^ 
since the object did exist at the time of previous experience referred 
to by memory, though it may not be existing at the time when the 
memory is produced. If it is argued that, since the object is not in 
the same condition at the time of memory as, it was at the time of 
experience, memory is not valid, in that case all knowledge about 
past and future by inference or scriptures would be invalid, since 
the past and futurd events inferred might not exist at the time of 

^ Here Jaya-tirtha refers to the dejBboitions of the Mimaipsa as anadhigatartha^ 
gantr pramdi^am and as anubhutih pramdnam. The first refers to Kumarila’s 
definition and the second to that of Prabhakara. Kumarila defines pramdna (as 
found in the Codand-sutraHo, Sloka-vdrttikd) as firm knowledge (drdharn vijndnam) 
produced (utpannam) and unassociated with other knowledge (ndpijMndntarena 
samvadam rcchati). The second definition is that of Prabhakara as quoted in 
Sslikanatha's Prakarana-pancikd, p. 4a: pramdiiam anubhutih, 

^ smrttr hi taddty-upajdyamdnd prdarri prautim anurudhyamdnd na svdtan- 
tryena artham paricchinatti iti na pramdnam. Prakarana-pancikd^ p. 4a. 
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experience. If it is argued that the object of previous knowledge 
changes its state and so cannot in its entirety be referred to as the 
object of memory, then that destroys the validity of zil pramdnas; 
for nothing can be made an object of all the pramdnas in its 
entirety. Also it cannot be objected that, if the thing does not 
change its state, then memory should grasp it as an entity which has 
not changed its state. This is not valid either; for memory does not 
grasp an object as if it had not changed its state, but as ‘‘it was so 
at that time” [taddsan tadrsa iti). Memory is absolutely indifferent 
with regard to the question whether an object has changed its state 
or not. Since memory agrees with real objective facts it has to be 
considered valid, and it is the special feature of the present definition 
that it includes memory as a valid definition, which is not done in 
other systems. The validity of memory as a pramdna is proved by 
the fact that people resort to it as valid knowledge in all their 
dealings, and only right knowledge is referred to by men {lohu’- 
vyavahdra). There is no way of establishing the validity of the 
] pramdnas of perception, etc., except the ultimate testimony of 
luniversal human experience^. 

Moreover, even the validity of the sacred writings of Manu is 
based on the remembered purport of the Vedas, and thence they 
are called smrti^. Again, the argument that memory has no validity 
because it does not bring us any fruit {nisphald) is not right; for the 
^validity depends on correctness of correspondence and not on 
fruitfulness. Want of validity {aprdmdnya) is made evident through 
the defect of the organs or the resulting contradiction {badhaka- 
pratyayd). It may also be noted that memory is not absolutely 
fruitless; thus the memory of happy things is pleasant and 
strengthens the root impressions also {sarnskdra'-patanci). Again, it 
is argued that that alone could be called pramdna which involves 
the knowledge of something new, and that therefore memory, 
which does not involve new knowledge, cannot be counted as 
pramdna. If it is required that an object of knowledge should be 
pramdna, then the eternal entities about which there cannot be any 
new knowledge cannot be the objects of pramdna. If the require- 


^ na hy asti pratyaksadi-pramaijyd-sadhakam anyad loka-vyavahdrat. 
Nydya^sudhd, ii. i. z adhikararLaf p. 251. 

^ te hi hutyddindnuhhUtartham stnrtvd taUpratipadakarii grantham dracayati. 
Ibid, p. 252. 
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ment of new knowledge is not considered to refer to objects of 
knowledge, but only to the method or process of knowledge, then 
the knowledge involved in continuous perception of an object 
{dhardvahika jndna) could not be considered as pramdna. The 
Buddhists might, of course, answer that each new moment a new 
object is produced which is perceived; the Samkhya might hold 
that at each new moment all objects suffer a new change or 
parindma\ but what would the Mimamsaka say? With him the 
object (e.g,, the jug) remains the same at all successive moments. 
If it is argued that in the knowledge of an object abiding in and 
through successive moments we have at each particular moment 
a new element of time involved in it and this may constitute a 
newness of knowledge in spite of the fact that the object of know- 
ledge has been abiding all through the moments, the same may be 
argued in favour of memory ; for it manifests objects in the present 
and has reference to the experience as having happened in the past 
{smrtir apt vartamdna-tat-‘kdlatayd anuhhutam artham atlta- 
kdlatayd avagdhate). Jaya-tirtha maintains that it is not possible to 
! show any necessary coimection between prdmdnya (validity), and 
the requirement that the object should be previously unacquired 
{anadhigatdrtha) either through association {sdhacdryd)^ or through 
that and the want of any contradictory instance; for on the first 
ground many other things associated with prdmdwya would have 
to be claimed to be anadhigata, which they are not, and the second 
ground does not apply at least in the case of continuous knowledge 
{dhdrd--vdhika jndna). For in the case of continuous knowledge 
successive moments are regarded mpramdna in spite of there being 
in them no new knowledge. 

If it is objected “how could it be the function oipramdna to 
make an already-known object known to us’’ {adhigatam evdrtham 
adhigamayatd pramdnena pistam pistam sydt)y what does the objec- 
tion really mean? It cannot mean that in regard to a known object 
no further cognition can arise; for neither is knowledge opposed to 
knowledge, nor is want of knowledge a part of the conditions which 
produce knowledge. The objection to the rise of a second know- 
ledge of a known object on the ground of fruitlessness has already , 
been answered. Nor can it be said that a pramdna should not be 
dependent on anything else or on any other knowledge; for that 
objection would also apply to inference, which is admitted by all 
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to be a pramdna. So pramdna should be so defined that memory 
may be included within it. Chalari-sesacarya quotes an unidentified 
scriptural text in support of the inclusion of memory in pramdna?-, 
Jaya-tirtha, in a brief statement of the positive considerations which 
according to him support the inclusion of memory in pramdna^ 
says that memory is true {yathdrtha). When an object appears in 
consciousness to have a definite character in a particular time and 
at a particular place and has actually that character at that time and 
at that place, then this knowledge is true or yathdrtha. Now 
memory gives us exactly this sort of knowledge; ‘‘it was so there 
at that time.’’ It is not the fact that at that time it was not so. 
Memory is directly produced by the manas^ and the impressions 
{samskdra) represent its mode of contact with the object. It is 
through the impressions that mind comes in contact with specific 
objects {samskdras tu manasas tad-arthasannikarsa-^rupa eva). It 
may be objected that, the object referred to by memory having 
undergone many changes and ceased in the interval to exist in its 
old state, the present memory cannot take hold of its object; the 
answer is that the objection would have some force if manaSy 
unaided by any other instrument, were expected to do it; but this 
is not so. Just as the sense-organs, which are operative only in the 
present, may yet perform the operation of recognition through the 
help of the impressions {samskdra), so the manas also may be 
admitted to refer by the help of the impressions to an object which 
has changed its previous state 

The conception of pramdna is considered a subject of great 
importance in Indian philosophy. The word pramdna is used 
principally in two different senses, (i) as a valid mental act, as 
distinguished from the invalid or illusory cognitions; (ii) as the 
instruments or the collocations of circumstances which produce 
knowledge. Some account of pramdna in the latter sense has 
already been given in Vol. i, pp. 330-2. The conflicting opinions 
regarding the interpretation of pramdna as instruments of know- 

^ smrtih pratyaksam aitihyam amimanacatustayam 

pmmdnam iti vijneyam dharmady-arthe mumuksubhih, 

Pramana-candrika, p. 4, 

^ samskdra-sahakrtam manah ananubhutdm api nivrtta-purvdvasthdm visayi- 
kurvat smararLamjanayet iti ko dosah; vartamdna-visaydni api indriydni sahakdri- 
sdmarthydt kdlantara-sambandhitam api gocarayanti; yathd samskdra-sahakrtdni 
soyam ity atita-vartamdnatva'^visistavisayapratyabhijnd^sddhandni prakrtendri- 
ydni mano-vrtti-Jndnam jatiayanti. Pramana-paddhati^ p. 24. 
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ledge is due to the fact that diverse systems of philosophy hold 
different views regarding the nature and origin of knowledge. Thus 
the Nyaya defines pramdna as the collocation of causes which pro- 
duces knowledge {upalabdhi or pramct). The causes of memory are 
excluded from pramdna simply on verbal grounds, namely that 
people use the word smrti (memory) to denote knowledge produced 
merely from impressions {samskdra-mdtrafanmanah) and dis- 
tinguish it from pramd^ or right knowledge, which agrees with its 
objects^. 

The Jains, however, consider the indication of the object as 
revealed to us {arthopadarsakatvd) as pramdy and in this they differ 
from the Buddhist view which dejfines pramd as the actual getting 
of the object {artha-prdpakatva). The Jains hold that the actual 
getting of the object is a result oipravrtti^ or effort to get it, and not 
of pramdna'^. Though through an effort undertaken at the time of 
the occurrence of knowledge and in accordance with it one may 
attain the object, yet the function of jndna consists only in the 
indication of the object as revealed by it®. Pramd is therefore 
according to the Jains equivalent to svdrtha-paricchitti^ or the out- 
lining of the object, and the immediate instrument of it, or 
pramdna^ is the subjective inner flash of knowledge, leading to such 
objective artha-paricchitti^ or determination of objects^. Of course 
svdrtha-paricchitti appears to be only a function oi jndna and thus 
in a sense identical with it, and in that way pramdna is identical 
jndna. But it is because the objective reference is considered 


^ prama-sadhanam hi pramdnam na ca smrtih pramd lokddMndvadhara-^o hi 
idbddrtha-samhandhah. lokas ca samshdra-mdtra-janmanah smrter anydm upala- 
hdhim arthdvyabhicdrinfm pramdm dcaste tasmdt tad-dhetufi pramdfMm iti na 
smrti-hetu-prasangah. Tdtparya~tikd, p. 14. 

^ pravrtti-mula tupddeydrtha^prdptir na pramanadhlna tasyah puruseccha- 
dhlna-pravrtti-prahhavatvdt. Prameya-kamala^martanday p. 7. 

® yady apy anekasmdt jhdna-k^andt pravrttau artha^prdpti^ tathdpi paryd-- 
locyamdnam artha-pradarsakatvam eva jndnasya prdpakatvam ndnyat. Ibid. 

The reflection made here against the Buddhists is hardly fair; for by pravart- 
takatva they also mean pradarsakatva^ though they think that the series of activities 
meant by pramdna-vydpdra is finally concluded when the object is actually got. 
The idea or vijndna only shows the object, and, when the object is shown, the 
effort is initiated and the object is got. The actual getting of the object is im- 
portant only in this sense, that it finally determines whether the idea is correct 
or not; for when the object which corresponds exactly to the idea is got the idea 
can be said to be correct. Nydyadnndu-tlkd^ pp. 3, 4. 

* anya-nirapek^atayd svartha’-paricchittisddhakatamatvad jndnam eva pra- 
mdnam. Prameya-kamala-mdrtantfdf p. 5. 
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here to be the essence oipramd^ thzt jndnay or the inner revelation 
of knowledge, is regarded as its instrument or pramdna and the 
^external physical instruments or accessories to the production of 
knowledge noted by the Nyaya are discarded. It is the self- 
revelation of knowledge that leads immediately to the objective 
reference and objective determination, and the collocation of other 
accessories {sdkalya or sdmagri) can lead to it only through know- 
ledge^. Knowledge alone can therefore be regarded as the most 
direct and immediately preceding instrument {sddhakatama). For 
similar reasons the Jains reject the Samkhya view oi pramdna as the 
functioning of the senses {aindriya-vrtti) and the Prabhakara view 
of pramdna as the operation of the knower in the knowing process 
4 )eneath the conscious leveF. 

It is interesting to note in this connection that the Buddhist 
view on this point, as explained by Dharmottara, came nearer the 
Jain view by identifying pramdna and pramdna-phala in jndna 
(“knowledge^’). Thus by pramdna Dharmottara understands the 
similarity of the idea to the object, arising out of the latter’s in- 
fluence, and the idea ox jndna is called the pramdna-phala^ though 
the similarity of the idea to the object giving rise to it is not different 
from the idea itself®. The similarity is called htro pramdna^ because 
it is by yirtue of this similarity that the reference to the particular 
object of experience is possible; the knowledge of blue is possibly 
only by virtue of the similarity of the idea to the blue. 

The Madhva definition of pramdna as yathd rtham pramdnam 
rneans that by which an object is made known as it is. The instru- 
ment which produces it may be external sense-contact and the like, 
called here the anupramdna corresponding to the sdmagri of the 
Nyaya, and the exercise of the intuitive function of the intuitive 
sense {kevala pramdna) of sdkst^ which is identical with self. Thus 
it combines in a way the subjective view of Prabhakara and the 
Jains and the objective view of the Nyaya. 

^ For other Jain arguments in refutation of the samagfl theory of pramana 
in the Nyaya see Prameya-’kamala-martanday pp. 2-4. 

^ etemndriya-vrttih pramanam ity abJudadhand^ samkhyafi pratydkhydtah... 
etenaPrabhdkaro*py artha-tathdtva-prakdsfiLkojndtr’-vydpdro*jndna-rupopi pramd- 
nam iti pratipadayan prativyudhah patipdttavyah. Ibid, p. 6. 

® yadi tarhi jndnam pramiti-rupatvdt pramdna-phalam kith tarhi pramdnam 
ity aha; arthena saha yat sdrupyam sddrsyam asya jhdnasya tat pramdt^am iha ,, . 
nanu ca jhdndd avyatiriktqm sddrsyam: tathd ca sati tad eva jndnam pramdnam 
tad eva pramdtia-phalam, Ifydya-bindu-pkdf p, 18. 
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Svatah-pramanya (self-validity of knowledge). 

In the system of Madhva the doctrine of self-validity {svatah- 
pramanya) means the consideration of any knowledge as valid by 
the intuitive agent {sdkst) which experiences that knowledge with- 
out being hindered by any defects or any other sources of obstruc- 
tion^. The sdksi is an intelligent and conscious perceiver which can 
intuitively perceive space and distance, and when the distance is 
such as to create a suspicion that its defect may have aifected the 
nature of perception, the intelligent intuitive agent suspends its 
judgment for fear of error, and we have then what is called doubt 
{samsdydf. Vyasa Yati, in his Tarka-tdndava^ expresses the idea in 
Ae language of the commentator of the Tattva-nirnaya by saying 
'^^hat it is the sdksi that is capable of comprehending both the know- 
ledge and its validity, and even when obstructed it still retains its 
power, but does not exercise it^. When there is an illusion of 
validity {prdmdnya-bhrama)^ the sdksi remains inactive and the 
manaSy being affected by its passions of attachment, etc., makes a 
mis-perception, and the result is an illusory perception. The 
operation of the sdkd comprehending the validity of its knowledge 
is only possible when there is no obstruction through which its 
operation may be interfered with by the illusory perceptions of 
manas. Thus, though there may be doubts and illusions, yet it is 
impossible that the sdksly experiencing knowledge, should not at the 
same time observe its validity also, in all its normal operations when 
there are no defects; otherwise there would be no certainty any- 
where. So the disturbing influence, wherever that may be, affects 
the natural power {sahaja sakti) of the sdksly and the doubts and 
illusory perceptions are created in that case by the manas. But, 

^ dosady^apratirnddhena jnana--grahaka-'sdksina 

svatastvam jndnamanatvamrn^^ hi nah. 

Yukti-rnallikdy i. 311. 

2 yato duratva-dosena sva-grhttena kurtthitah, 

na niicinoti prdmdnyam tatra jndna-grahdpi sva desa-stha-viprakarso 
hi duratvam 

sa ca sdksii}dvagra hitum sakyate yasmad dkdsavydkrto hyasau. 

Ibid, 1, SX3, 314. 

® sdksyet^a jndnam tat-prdmdnyam ca visaylkartum ksamah, kintu pratibaddho 
jndnamdtram grhltvd tat-prdmanya-grahandya na kramate. Tarka-td'^dava, p. 7. 

Raghavendra-tirtha, in commenting on this, writes: pramdriyasya sahaja- 
sakti-visayatvam pratibandha-sthale yogyatd asH, 
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wherever there are no distracting influences at work, the sdkst 
comprehends knowledge and also its validity^. 

The problem of self-validity of knowledge in Mimamsa and 
Vedanta has already been briefly discussed in the first volume of the 
present work^. A distinction is made between the way in which the 
notion that any knowledge is valid arises in us or is cognized by us 
{svatah'-prdmdnyafnapti) and we become aware of the validity of 
our awareness, and the way in which such validity arises by itself 
from considerations of the nature of objective grounds [svatah- 
prdmdnyotpatti). The former relates to the subjective and spon- 
taneous intuitive belief that our perceptions or inferences are true; 
the latter relates to the theory which objectively upholds the view 
that the conditions which have given rise to knowledge also by its 
very production certify its truth. The word prdmdnya in svatah- 
prdmdnya is used in the sense of pramdtva or true certainty. 

According to the difference of epistemological position the 
nature of the subjective apperception of the validity of our know- 
ledge differs. Thus, the followers of Prabhakara regard knowledge 
as self-luminous, meaning thereby that any moment of the revela- 
tion of knowledge involves with it the revelation of the object and 
the subject of knowledge. Any form of awareness {jndna^grdhaka)^ 
such as ‘T am aware of the jug,’’ would according to this view 
/carry with it also the certainty that such awareness is also true, 
independent of anything else {jndna-grdhakdtiriktdnapeksatvam). 
The followers of Kumarila, however, regard knowledge {jndna) as 
something transcendent and non-sensible {atlndriya) which can 
only be inferred by a mental state of cognition {jftdtatd), such as 
‘T am aware of the jug,” and on this view, since the mental state is 
pie only thing cognized, knowledge is inferred from it and the 
/validity attaching to it can be known only as a result of such 
inference. Since there is a particular form of awareness (jndtatd) 
there must be valid knowledge. The validity attaching to knowledge 
can only be apparent, when there is an inference; it is, therefore, 
dependent on an inference made by reason of the awareness 
{jndtatd) of the particular form {ydvat-svdsraydnumiti-grdhyatmm). 

^ manasa kvadd apramayam apipramanya-grahei^a sarvatra tenaiva prdmanya- 
grahane asvarasa-prasangena pramd-rupesu grMta-tat-taUprdmanye asvarasya 
niyamena yathdrthasya prdmdnya--grdhakasya sdk^no avasyam apeksitatvdt. 
Bhdva-vildsint, p. 50 (by Surottama-tirtha on Yukti-maUikd), 

2 A History of Indian Philosophy , VoL i, pp. 268 n., 372-5, 484. 
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The analysis of the situation produced when we know an object as 
it appears consists on this view in this, that it distinguishes know- 
ledge as a permanent unit which in association with the proper 
sense-contact, etc., produces the particular kinds of awareness in- 
volving specific and individual objectivity {visayata or karmatd)^ 
such as 'T know a jug.” In this view objectivity, being the product 
of knowledge, cannot be identified with knowledge. It should be 
noted that, objectivity {visayata) remaining the same (e.g., ‘'a jug 
on the ground” is not the same as "‘ground on the jug,” though the 
objectivity of the connected jug and ground is the same), there may 
be important differences in the nature of such objectivity through 
a difference of relations. In such cases the view held is that 
objectivity is different from knowledge; knowledge is the invariant 
{nitya) entity; objectivity remaining the same, a difference of rela- 
tions (prakdratd) may give rise to a difference in the nature of 
awareness (jndtatd) h ezch. jndtatd or awareness means therefore 
each specific objectivity with its specific relation^; it is only this 
jndtatd that is directly and immediately perceivea. Kdiowledge is 
therefore a transcendent entity which cannot be intuited {atmdriya)^ 
but can only be inferred as a factor conditioning the awareness. 
The rise of an awareness gives rise to the notion of its validity and 
the validity of knowledge (jndna) which has conditioned it^. The 
necessity of admitting a transcendent existence oijndna^ apart from 
the varying states of awareness, is due probably to the desire to 
i provide a permanent subjective force, judna^ which, remaining 
identical with itself, may ultimately determine all states of aware- 
ness. Another important Mimarhsa exponent, Murari Mi^ra, 
thinks that the objective knowledge (e.g., knowledge of a jug) is 
followed by the subjective self-consciousness, associating the know- 
ledge of the object with the self (anuvyavasdya), and it is this 
anuvyavasdya which determines the final form of knowledge re- 
sulting in the intuition of its own validity^. A general definition to 

^ Bhatta^-cintamanif by GSga Bhatta? PP- i6~i8. The inference, however, as 
Mathuranatha points out in his commentary on the Tattva^dntdmani on 
prdmdnya-vdda (p. 144), is not of the form, as iyamjnatatd ghatatvavati ghatatva-- 
prakaraka-jndna‘'janydghatatvavatighatatva-prakdraka’‘jndtatdtvdt, but as aham 
jndnavdn jndtatdvattvdt. 

^ jnmcisydtlndriyatayapratyaksa-’Sambhavenasva~janya‘-jndtatd-lifigakdnumiti“ 
sdmagrf sva-nistha-pramdnya-niscayitd iti Bhdttdh; jndtatd ca jndta iti pratlti- 
nddhojndnoajanya-visaya-samavetahprdkatydparandmd atirikta-paddrthavUe$ah, 
MathurSnatha on Framdna-vada-rahasya of the Tattva-^cintdmani, p. 126 
(Asiatic Society’s edition). 
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cover all these three types of svatah-prdmdnya of Prabhakara, 
Kumarila Bhatta and Murari Misra is given by Gahgesa in his 
Tattva-cintdmani as follows: the validity of any knowledge (except 
in the case where a knowledge is known to be false, e.g., this know- 
ledge of silver is false) is communicated by the entire system of 
collocations giving rise to that knowledge and by that alone 
' Vyasa-tirtha, in discussing the value of this definition, points out 
several defects in its wording and criticizes it by saying that the 
condition imposed, that the knowledge should be communicated 
by the same system of collocating circumstances that produces the 
validity, is defective in defining the svatahprdmdnya position, since 
the condition is fulfilled even on paratah-prdmdiyya theory; for 
there also the conditioning circumstances which communicate to 
us the validity of any knowledge are the same which make the rise 
of knowledge possible^. The definition of self- validity proposed by 
Vyasa-tirtha agrees with the second alternative definition given by 
Gangesa in his Tattva-cintdmani: it dispenses with the necessity of 
admitting the collocating circumstances or conditions as producing 
knowledge; it defines self- validity of knowledge as that charac- 
teristic of it which is not grasped by any knowledge having for its 
object the matter of which the validity is grasped, i.e., the same 
; knowledge which grasps an object does in the same act, without 
entering into any further mediate process, grasp its validity as 
well®. It will be seen that such a view is different from that of the 
Bhatta and Misra views of self-validity ; for on the Bhatta view self- 
validity is affirmed of knowledge which can be inferred only and 
not directly taken with a specific awareness (as ‘‘ I know this jug’*), 
and in the Misra view self-validity is affirmed only as a result of 
anwvyavasdya^ associating the cognition with the self (as ‘T know ”)^. 

^ tCLd--aprdmdiTya--gr0iaka’'yavaj-~jndna-^grdhaka'^sdinagfl--grdhyatvam» Ibid» 
p. 122. lihejndna--grdhaka--sdmagri is, however, different with the three Mimainsa 
views, viz., self-luminous knowledge in the esse of PrabhSkara, inference in the 
case of Bhattas and self-consciousness SLS-fattuvyavasdya in the case of Murari 
Mi^ra. 

^ tathd ca ydvati prdmdnyavi^ayihd sdmagrl tad-grdhyatvam svatastvam ity 
uktam syat; tathd ca etddrsawatastvasya paratastvapak^ayd sattvdt siddha- 
sddhanam. Tarha-tdndava, p. 12. 

® taj‘’-jhdna~visayaka-jndndjanya~jhdna’-visayatvam eva svatastvam, Tarka- 
taitdavay p. 15, and Tattva-cintdmani^ p. 122. 

^ The above definition of s^ataJt-prdrndnyai agreed to by Vyasa-tirtha, has 
been given in the Tattva-cintdmani as a definition in which there is a general 
agreement in the views of the three schools of Mimamsa (piata-traya-sddhdranoi ) ; 
it involves a special interpretation of the wotdjMna-vi§aya in taj-jndna-visayaka 
jhdndrmhandhi-vi^ayatdsraya (see MathurSnatha’s commentary, p. 144)* 
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Vyasa-tirtha emphasizes the view that in the absence of faults and 
idoubts {dosa-sankadind andskanditah) the subjective realization of 
pn objective fact carries validity with it. He points out that it is not 
correct to say that sense-contact with a larger surface of the object 
can be regarded as the cause why the knowledge so produced is 
considered as valid; for it is well known that in spite of such sense- 
contact there may be error, if there are the defects {dosd) which 
render mal-observation possible. So it is better to hold that the 
validity of knowledge arises from the datum of knowledge {jndna-^ 
sdmagn) itself. Sense-contact is useful only when there are doubts 
and other obstructions in the production of knowledge; but it does 
not by itself produce validity of knowledge^. Even the absence of 
defects is not the cause of the validity of knowledge ; for the absence 
of defects is only a negative factor, which is no doubt necessary, but 
is not by any means the constitutive element of the positive realiza- 
tion of self- validity, which proceeds immediately and directly from 
the datum of knowledge Even in spite of the presence of defects 
there might by chance be true knowledge^. All illusory knowledge, 
however, is due to the presence of defects {dosd) ; for in that case 
the object of which a knowledge is produced is not before us, and 
there is no actual sense contact with it. So the followers of Madhva 
hold the theory of paratah-aprdmdnya^ which in their view means 
that all cases of invalid knowledge are due to sources (namely 
dosas or defects) other than the datum of knowledge^. Vadiraja 
points out in this connection in his Yukti-mallikd that the absence 
of defect, being a qualifying characteristic of the datum of know- 
ledge, cannot by itself be regarded as an independent cause of right 
knowledge. In most cases of perception under normal conditions 
we have right knowledge, and it is only in special circumstances 
that there comes doubt and the necessity of scrutiny is realized. 
If in every step of knowledge there were doubt regarding its 
validity, then there would be an infinite regress {anavasthd), and 
hence we could never feel the validity and certainty of any know- 
ledge®. Vyasa-tirtha also emphasizes the infinite regress on any 

^ Tarha-tdi}dava, pp. 83-90. 

^ dosdhhdvasyapek^tatve^ pi prama-janana^saktil^ sahdya. Ibid, p. 88. 

® uktam hi Visnu--tattva~nirimya-ti^ dosdhhdvo*pi na prdmdnya~‘kdranam^ 

yddrcchika-samvadadim saty api do?e pramd-jndnodaydt. Ibid. p. 89. 

^ Ibid. p. 98. Also VisTya^tattva-^nirnaya^ p. z. 

® Yukti-mallikdf sL 343-70 and Bhdva-vildsinl of Surottama-tirtha on the same. 
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view like that of the Nyaya, where the validity of knowledge has 
to be determined by subsequent tests from without {paratastm- 
numdna). He points out that the realization of the validity of our 
knowledge leads us to action (prdmdnya-^niscayasya pravart- 
akatvamy. But, if the validity of each knowledge has to be tested 
by another, we have naturally an infinite regress^. The self- 
conscious self (sdkst), however, knows its states, its pleasures and 
pains directly and immediately, and there is no possibility of doubt 
in such cases of undoubted self-validity of knowledge. 


Illusion and Doubt. 

The above discussion of self-validity of knowledge naturally 
leads us to enquire concerning the Madhva theory of illusion and 
the way in which it refutes the other theories of illusion accepted 
by other schools of Indian Philosophy. Illusion is in Madhva^s 
system of Philosophy knowing of an object in a manner different 
from what it is {anyathd-vijndnam eva bhrdntih)^ and the contradic- 
i tion (hddha) of illusion consists in the knowing of the illusory form 
'as false through the rise of the right knowledge (samyag-jndna). 
What this means is that this illusion is a knowledge in which one ' 
</entity appears as another; that which is non-existent appears as 
existent, and that which is existent appears as non-existent^. The 
|illusions are produced by the senses affected by the defects. The 
defects do not only obstruct; they can also cause a wrong repre- 
isentation of the object, so they are not only responsible for 
non-observation, but also for mal-observation. Now the point 
arises that that alone can be an object of knowledge which can in^ 
some way affect its production; in an illusory knowledge of silver 
in respect of conch-shell, the silver, being non-existent, cannot 
have any part in producing the knowledge and therefore cannot be 
an object of knowledge. To this Jaya-tirtha replies that even a non- 
existent entity may be an object of knowledge; we all infer past 
events and refer things to persons who have long ceased to exist. 
In such cases the non-existent entities may be said not to have^ 
produced the knowledge, but to have determined {nirupakd) iy, 

; Such determination, it may be held, does not presuppose the im- 
1 mediate existence of that entity, since it may well be considered as 

^ Tarka-^tandmay ^p. 41-6. ^ Ibid, pp. 46-50. 

® Nydya^sudhd, p. 46. ^ Ibid. p. 48. 
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limited to the idea, concept or knowledge produced, without having 
reference to the presence or existence of any corresponding ob- 
jective entity. It may be objected that in the case of the visual 
perception of an object, it is definite that it is produced by the 
object through sense-contact; but in the case of illusion of silver in 
the conch-shell the silver is really absent, and therefore it cannot 
have any sense-contact, and consequently no visual perception of 
it is possible. The answer given to this objection is that it is the 
affected visual organ that, being in contact with conch-shell, causes 
the rise of a cognition representing it as a piece of silver which did 
not exist at alP. It ought not to be argued, says Jaya-tirtha, that, if 
there can be knowledge without an object, then no knowledge can 
be trustworthy; for as a rule knowledge is self-valid {autsargikam 
jndndndm prdmdnyam). The self-conscious agent {sdksf) perceives 
and certifies to itself the validity of the mental states without the 
mediation of any other process or agent. This direct certitude or 
“belief as true,’’ realized by ourselves in our capacities as conscious 
perceivers in every case where the knowledge produced is not 
affected or influenced by defects which cause mal-observation and 
non-observation, is what is understood as the self-validity of know- 
ledge^. In the case of an illusory perception (e.g., of a piece of 
conch-shell as silver) there is an appearance of one thing as another, 
and that this is so is directly perceived or felt [anubhava ) ; had it not 
been that a piece of conch-shell \^as perceived as silver, why should 
a man who sought silver stoop to pick up the conch-shell? The 
illusory perception of silver does not differ in appearance from a 
case of a real perception of silver. 

Jaya-tirtha, in arguing against the Mimamsa view of illusion of 
conch-shell-silver as consisting of the memory of silver and the 
perception of conch-shell and the inability to distinguish between 
them, says that the appearance of silver in such cases has none of 
the characteristics of memory, and the activity generated by this 
false belief cannot be explained merely by the supposition* of a 
non-distinction of difference between a memory-image and a visual 
percept. A mere negation involving the non-distinction of two 
entities cannot lead anyone to any definite choice. Moreover, if one 

^ suktika-sannikr§tam dustam indriyam tarn eva atyantasadrajatdtmena 
avagrdhamdnam jndnamjanayati. Nyaya-sudha, p. 48. 

2 Ibid. p. 48. 
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is conscious of the memory-image as what it is and of the percept 
as what it is, then how is it that their difference is not realized? 

Against the explanation of illusion by the Sankara school 
Jaya-tirtha urges that the view that conch-shell-silver is inde- 
scribable or indefinite {anirvdcya) is also not correct, for such an 
indescribable character would mean that it is neither existent, nor 
non-existent, nor neither existent-nor-existent. Of these the first 
and the last alternatives are accepted on the Madhva view also. The 
second view cannot be correct; for it cannot be denied that even 
the non-existent silver did appear to us as being before us. It can 
be replied that such an appearance was due to the presence of the 
defect; for that which was non-existent could not be the object of 
knowledge, and, as the followers of Sankara think that the know- 
ledge of the locus {adhisthdna)y the ‘‘this,’* is a true mental state, 
how can any defect interfere?^ If it is indescribable, why should 
conch-shell-silver appear as existent at the time of perception and 
non-existent later on, and why should it not appear as indescribable 
at any time? Moreover, the Sankarite will find it immensely dif- 
ficult to explain what non-existence is, 

^ Vadiraja points out in his Yukti-mallikd that in ordinary per- 
ception the eye comes into contact with an entity, the “this” before 
it, which may be regarded as the substantive {visesya)^ and by 
grasping the substantive, the entity, its character as “jug” is also 
grasped, because the one is associated in a relation of identity with 
the other. But in illusory perception the character “silver” is not 
associated with the substantive “this,” and hence through sense- 
contact with the “this,” the conch-shell, the silver cannot be 
known; and hence such illusory knowledge can only be explained 
by supposing it to be due to the presence of defects. So the data of 
knowledge (jndna-‘Sdmagn) in the case of right knowledge and 
illusory knowledge are different; in the case of the former we have 
the ordinary datum of knowledge, whereas in the case of the latter 
we have an extraneous influence, namely that of dosa. And absence 
of dosUy being but the natural characteristic of any datum of 
knowledge, cannot be regarded as an extrs^neous cause of right 
knowledge^. 


^ mayd-vadi-mate adhisflidna-jnanasya antahkararui-vrttitvena satyatvdn na 
do^a^janyatuam. Ibid. p. 55. 

^ Ytikti-^mallikdy (jkLna-‘Saurdbha, ilokas 460-500. 
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Right knowledge, it should be observed, is distinguished from 
two other kinds of knowledge, namely illusory knowledge {vipa- 
ryayd) and doubt {samiayd)^ by virtue of the fact that it alone can 
^/lead to a definite and settled action^. Some say that doubt may be 
considered to be of five kinds The first is due to the observation 
of common characteristics of two objects; thus, finding an object 
at some distance to be as high as a man, one might be led to re- 
member both the stump of a tree and a man, and, not being able to 
distinguish the special features of each, viz., the holes, the rough 
and hard surface, etc. (in the case of the tree) and the movement of 
the head, hands and feet (in the case of a man), one would naturally 
doubt "‘is it the stump of a tree, or a man? ’’ Again, seeing that the 
special characteristic {asadharam dharma) of dkdsa is sound, one 
might doubt if sound (sabda) is eternal as sound. Again, seeing that 
followers of Samkhya and Vaisesika quarrel (vipratipatti) regarding 
the physical nature {bhautikatvd) of the senses, there may be doubt 
whether the senses are physical or not. Again, when after digging 
a well we find {upalahdhi) water, there may be a doubt whether the 
water was already there and only manifested by the digging 
operation, or whether it was non-existent but produced by the 
digging operation. Again there maybe a rumour that a ghost resides 
in a certain tree, but, when we go to it and do not see (anupalabdhi) 
it, there may be a doubt whether the ghost really was there and was 
not seen by reason of its power of rendering itself invisible, or 
whether it did not exist at all in the tree. Others, however, include 
the fourth and the fifth views, those of finding and not finding 
{upalahdhi and anupalabdhi)^ within the first type, viz., that of the 

^ avadharanatvam ca niskampa’-pravTtti--janana-yogyatoam, Janardana’s 
Jaya-tlrtha-'vijaya (a commentary on the Pramana~paddhati\ p. 10. 

® Vatsyayana, in interpreting Nydya-sutray i. i. 23, thinks that doubt is of 
five kinds, viz., through samana-dharmay aneka-dharmay vipratipattiy upalahdhi 
and anupalabdhi, the first two being objective occurrences of common and 
tmcommon features, and the last two subjective conditions of presence and 
absence of knowledge. The examples as given by him are the same as have been 
given below. Uddyotakara, however, interprets the above rule to refer only to 
the first three types of doubt, viz., samana’-dharmopapatti, aneka-dharmopapatti 
and vipratipatti {Nydya-varttika, pp. 87, 96-9). Kanada, in his Vaisesika^sutras, 
(ii. II. 17, 18, 19, 20) speaks of doubt as being of two kinds, internal (e.g., when 
anyone doubts whether the predictions of the astrologer, which were found true 
in some cases and false in others, are likely to be correct in any particular case) 
and external (e.g., when one doubts whether a stump before him is a tree or a 
man). External doubt is again of two kinds, (i) when the object is seen in totality, 
and (ii) when a part of it only is seen. Nyaya-kandaU, pp. 175-6. 
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perception of common characteristics {sddhdrana dharma\ and thus 
hold that there are only three kinds of doubt Jaya-tTrtha, however, 
thinks that the other two varieties, that of the special characteristics 
^{asadhdrana dharma) and that of conflicting views {mpratipatti) 
may also be included in the first type; for a special characteristic 
cannot by itself lead to the remembering of two objects leading to 
doubt. To know that sound is the special characteristic of dkdsa is 
not to remember any two objects between which there may be 
doubt, and doubt must be preceded by the remembering of two 
objects. Common characteristics may either be positive or#^ 
negative. Thus space (dkdsa) has a set of characteristics which are 
not to be found in eternal things and a set of characteristics which 
are not to be found in non-etemal things (nitya-vydvrttatva- 
visistam dkdsa-gunatvam and anitya-vydvrttatva-visistam dkdsa- 
gunatvam). There may be doubt whether sound, which is a special 
characteristic of dkdsa^ is one of those qualities which the dkdsa has 
in common with eternal things or with non-eternal things. Thus, 
this doubt also is to be classed with doubts of the first type, viz., 
that of the perception of common features. The followers of 
Madhva, by virtue of their theory of specific particulars (visesci), 
can agree to the existence of two opposite sets of qualities in a thing. 
So, in the case of conflicting views (vipratipatti) also, the doubt may 
be said to rise through perception of the common qualities in 
physical and non-physical objects, so that one might very well 
doubt whether the senses, on account of certain qualities which 
they have in common with physical objects, are physical or whether, 
on account of the other qualities which they have in common with 
non-physical objects, are non-physical. So on Madhva’s system 
'^oubt is of one kind only, Jaya-tirtha says that the followers of the 
Vaisesika think that apart from doubt and illusion (viparyaya) 
there are two kinds of false knowledge, viz., uncertainty (anadhya- 
vasdya) and dreams. Uncertainty is different from doubt; for it is 
not an oscillation between two entities, but between an infinite 
number of possibilities, e.g., what is this tree called? Jaya-tirtha 
says that uncertainty in such cases cannot be called knowledge at 
all; it is a mere enquiry (samjnd-visayam jijndsd-mdtram): thus, 
though I know that this tree is different from many other trees 

^ This is Uddyotakara^s view of Nyaya-sUtra^ 1. 1. 23, as has been mentioned 
before. 
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which I know, I still do not know its name and enquire about it. 
'^Most dreams are due to sub-conscious memory impressions and 
so far as these are there they are not false; the error consists in our 
conceiving these, which are mere memory images, as actually 
existing objectively at the time; and this part is therefore to be 
considered as illusion (mparyaya). Probability {samhhdvand^ also 
called uha) is also to be considered as a kind of doubt, in which the'^ 
chance of one of the entities is greater than that of the other (e.g., 
‘‘it is very probable that that is the man who was standing outside 
the house 

It is evident from the above that doubt is here considered only 
as a mental state of oscillation; its importance in stimulating 
philosophical enquiry and investigation, its relations to scepticism 
and criticism are wholly missed. The classifications of Vatsyayana, 
Uddyotakara and Kanada are of hardly any philosophical im- 
portance. This being so, it is much better to take doubt in the way 
in which Jaya-tirtha has done. 

Defence of Pluralism (Bheda)^. 

The difference between God and the individual (jwa) is per- 
S ceived on our side by us and on God’s side by Him. We know we 
are different from Him, and He knows that He is different from us ; 
for, even though we may not perceive God, we may perceive our 
difference in relation to Him; the perception of difference does not 
necessarily mean that that from which the difference is perceived 
should also be perceived; thus even without perceiving a ghost one 
can say that he knows that a pillar is not a ghost^. 

Again, the difference of the individuals from Brahman can also 
"Hje argued by inference, on the ground that the individuals are 
objects of sorrow and suffering, which the Brahman is not^. And, 
since the Brahman and the individuals are permanent eternal 
'^entities, their mutual difference from each other is also eternal and 
real. It is argued that the suffering of sorrow belongs to the limited 

^ Pramana-paddhati, pp. 10-13; dlso jfaya-‘tirtha--vijaya iheteon, 

^ The materials of this section are taken from Vyasa-tirtha*s Bhedojjlvana and 
the Vyakhyd-sarkard of Srinivasa. 

® sapratiyogika-padartha-^pratyakse na pratiyogi-pratyaksam tantram,.» 
stambhdfi piidco na ity adau vyahhicdrdt. Bhedojjlvana^ p. 13. 

^ jwo brahma -pratiyogika - dharmi - sattd - samana - sattdka - bhedadhikaranant 
brahnianyanmamhita-duhkhdmisaindhdU vyatirekei^a brahmavat. Ibid. p. 1 5 . 
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soul and not to the pure consciousness; it is this pure consciousness 
which is the individual {jtva)y and, since the suffering exists only 
so long as there is limitation, the difference ultimately vanishes 
when the limitation vanishes, and cannot therefore be real. But the 
Madhvas do not consider such individuals, limited in nature, to be 
false, and hence the difference depending on their nature is also not 
false. There being an eternal and real difference between the nature 
"^f the individuals and that of God, namely that the former suffer 
pain while the latter does not, the two can never be identical. The 
individual souls are but instances of the class-concept ‘‘soulhood,’’*^ 
which is again a sub-concept of substance, and that of being. 
Though the souls have not the qualities of substances, such as 
-/colour, etc., yet they have at least the numerical qualities of one, 
two, three, etc. If this is once established, then that would at once 
differentiate this view from the Sankara view of self as pure self- 
shining consciousness, leading to differenceless monism. The self 
as a class-concept would imply similarity between the different 
selves which are the instances or constituents of the concept, as well 
as difference among them (insomuch as each particular self is a 
separate individual numerically different from all other selves and 
also from God). The supposition of the adherents of the Sankara 
school is that there is no intrinsic difference among the selves, and 
that the apparent difference is due to the limitations of the immedi- 
ately influencing entity, the minds or antahkaranas, which is 
reflected in the selves and produces a seeming difference in the 
nature of the selves, though no such difference really exists; but 
^ Vyasa-tirtha urges that the truth is the other way, and it is the 
differences of the selves that really distinguish the minds and 
bodies associated with them. It is because of the intrinsic difference 
that exists between two individual selves that their bodies and 
minds are distinguished from each other. The Upanisads also are 
tin favour of the view that God is different from the individual 
Isouls, and the attempt to prove a monistic purport of the Upanisad 
ftexts, Vyasa-tirtha tries to demonstrate, may well be proved a 
^ failure^. 

This defence of difference appears, however, to be weak when 
compared^ wilK the refutations of difference by Citsukha in his 
Tattva-pradipikdy Nrsimhasrama muni in his Bheda-dhikkaraj and 
^ He refers to the Upani§ad text dvd suparnd, etc. 
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others. Citsukha goes directly into the concept of difference and 
all the different possible ways of conceiving it: difference as the 
nature of things {svarupa)^ difference as mutual negation (anyonyd- 
bhdva^ e.g., the jug is not cloth, the cloth is not a jug), difference as 
distinctness (prthaktva), difference as separateness of qualities 
(vaidharmya)^ and difference as manifested in the variety of 
categories, each of which has its own separate definition {bhinna-- 
laksana-yogitva-bheda ) ; but Vyasa-tirtha does not make any attempt 
squarely to meet these arguments. A typical example of how the 
notion of difference is refuted by these writers has already been 
given in the first volume of the present work^. 

^ A History of Indian Philosophy ^ Vol. i, p. 462. 



CHAPTER XXVIII 


MADHVA LOGIC 

Perception. 

PramIna has already been defined as true correspondence with 
objects, and it has also been mentioned that it is divided into two 
kinds, kevala-pramdna and anu-pramdna, Kevala'-pramdna is that 
by which direct and immediate intuition of objects of cognition is 
made; in fact it is both the intuitive process and the intuition. Four 
kinds of such direct intuition are admitted in the Madhva school of 
thought, viz., God’s intuition, intuition of His consort Laksmi^ 
intuition of sages (Yogins), intuition of ordinary persons^. God’s 
intuition is always correct, independent {svatantram)^ beginningless 
and eternal, perfectly clear and has its scope or field ever3rwhere 
{sarvdrtha-visayakam). Lakpnfs intuition is dependent on Is vara 
and inferior in clearness to His knowledge; it is equally beginning- 
less, eternal, and correct, and has for its object everything except 
the entire extent of God Himself. 

The specially efficient knowledge attained hy yoga is that which 
belongs to Yogins: these are of three kinds. The first is of those 
straight sages (rju-yogtn) who deserve Brahmahood. Excepting that 
this kind knows Isvara and Laksml only partially, it knows every- 
thing; this knowledge increases with the increase of yoga^ until 
mukti is attained. These sages know of God more than other indi- 
vidual souls can do. Next to these comes the knowledge of Gods 
{tdttmka’-yogi-jMnam) ; it is inferior in scope to the knowledge of 
Yogins. Next comes the knowledge of ordinary persons, and of 
these also there are three classes in a descending order of merit; 
first, those that deserve liberation, secondly those that suffer re- 
birth, thirdly those who are in a still lower state of existence. 
Pramdna as intuition {kevala) is to be distinguished from am- 
pramdna^ as means of such intuition, which may be of three kinds, 
perception, inference, and testimony of the scriptures {dgama). 
The contact of any faultless sense-organ with a faultless object. 

^ Imara-jnanam laksmi-jnanam yogi~jndnam ayogi-jndncm ceti. Nydya^ 
paddhati^ P- 
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Objects become faulty through excessive remoteness, excessive 
nearness, excessive smallness, intervening obstruction, being mixed 
up with things similar to them, being manifested, and being similar 
to other things {sadrsya). Cognitive senses are of two kinds, the 
'^intuitive faculty of the cognitive agent which is identical with him- 
self, and the ordinary cognitive senses of smell, taste, eye, touch, 
ear and manas\ by the power of the intuitive faculty are per-w^ 
ceived the self and its qualities, ignorance, manas and its faculties, 
and all sense-knowledge, pleasure, pain, etc., time and space^. 
The visual organ is supposed to perceive large objects having 
colour, ^and manas is the superintendent of all sense-organs and 
the faculty of memory) The faults of manas, in consequence of 
which errors are committed, are the passions and attachments, and 
those of the other senses are diseases like jaundice, etc., and the 
distracting influence of intervening medium, such as glass, etc. 
The ordinary cognitive senses produce the states of manas. The 
sense-organs are like so many instruments which have contact with 
the objects of cognition. The intuitive faculty also by virtue of its 
functions (existing as identical with itself and yet separately by 
virtue of visesa) may be considered to be in contact. The verdict of 
^intuitive faculty need not necessarily always be objectively valid, 
though it is always capable of correctly intuiting the contents of 
sense-observations. In God and Yogins it is both subjectivity and 
objectivity in agreement with facts; in ordinary persons it may or 
may not in any particular case be in agreement with the objective 
parts, or, in other words, its contents may or may not correspond 
to objective facts, but it is always correct in intuiting what is 
brought to it by the senses^. 

Jaya-tirtha dispenses with the necessity of sixfold contact as 
advocated by the followers of the Nyaya^. This has to be so, 
because the samavdya relation is not admitted in the system of 
Madhva, nor is it admitted that there is any difference between 
things and their qualities {guna-^guny-abheda). Sense-contact there- 
fore takes place according to Jaya-tirtha as one event; on the one^ 

^ indriya-sabdena jndnendriyam grhyate, tad dvi-vidham, pramdtr^svarUparn 
prakrtam ca tatra svarupendriyam saksity ucyate; tasya visaya dtma-svarUpam 
tad-dhannali avidyd-manas’-tad-vrttayah bdhyendriya-jndna-sukhddayah kdlavyd-- 
krtdkdsas ca. Pramana-paddhati, p. zz. 

2 Ibid. p. a6. 

® See A History of Indian Philosophy, Vol. i (first edition), p. 334. 
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hand, because there is no difference between qualities and things, 
on the other because the self and its qualities are directly perceived 
by the intuitive entity and there is no necessity of admitting the 
contact of manaSy and hence no need to admit a sixfold contact as 
is proposed by the followers of the Nyaya. 

Again, we know that the Nyaya draws a distinction between 
indeterminate {nirvikalpa) and determinate (savikalpa) knowledge; 
according to this system, indeterminate knowledge means the 
simple cognition of the object in itself without any of the eightfold 
conceptual determinations as regards substance-concept (dravya- 
vikalpo yathd dandt)^ as ‘‘the possessor of a stick,’’ as regards 
quality-concept as “white”, as regards 

action-concept {kriyd-vikalpo yathd gacchati)^ as “he goes”, as 
regards class-concept [jdti-mkalpo yathd gauh)y as “cow”, as 
regards ultimately distinguishing characteristic {visesa-^vikalpo 
yathd visistah paramdnuh)y as “the atoms have ultimate charac- 
teristics by virtue of which the sages can distinguish one atom from 
another”, as regards the concept of relation of inseparable in- 
herence {samavdya-vikalpo yathd pata-samavdyavantds tantavali)^ 
as “the threads in a piece of cloth”, as regards the concept of name 
{ndma-vikalpo yathd Devadattd), as “the man Devadatta”, as 
regards the concept of negation {abhdva-vikalpo yathd ghatd- 
bhdvavad bhu''talam)y as in “there is no jug on the ground”. But 
Jaya-tirtha says that none of these distinctions between determinate 
and indeterminate perceptions can be accepted, as they are based 
on the assumption of the two categories of specific ultimate 
characteristics (visesa) and the relation of inseparable inherence 
(samavdya)y both of which are invalid. The name of a percept is 
*^lso known by memory operating at a later moment, and the nega- 
tion of an entity is known to depend on the memory of the entity 
itself. Though not all these concepts are produced at the first 
moment of perception, yet, since some of the concepts, such as 
substance, quality, action, etc., are grasped at the first moment of 
perception, there is no reason to suppose the existence of inde- 
terminate perception {nirvikalpa pratyaksa). All perception is 
^ determinate. The Nyaya view that the feeling of usefulness of an 
object or of its being undesirable is the result of perception is not 
correct: for these are obtained by inference^. When a man avoids 
^ Nydya-manjarf, pp. 67-71. 
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a thorn, it is because of his past experience that he judges that it 
would cause him pain; when he turns to something which is 
desirable, it is from the inference of the experience of it as having 
felt desirable in the past. 

Inference (Anumana). 

The cause of inference is a faultless reason (through which by 
virtue of its association anything can be ascertained). The nature 
of this association or concomitance is described by Jaya-tirtha as 
being inseparable concomitance {avindbhdva), Vyasa-tirtha urges 
in the Tarka-tandava that this inseparable concomitance ought 
really to mean contradiction of experience leading to inadmissible 
assumption or implication When anything experienced 

in a particular space-time relation must be invalid except on the 
assumption of some other thing, in some other space-time relation, 
it must be admitted that such a particular relation subsisting be- 
tween the two is a relation of concomitance {vydpti)^ leading to the 
inference of the latter through the former^. 

Vyasa-tirtha urges that this view of inference has also been 
supported by Madhva in his Pramdna-laksana, where he says 
that the residual method (parisesa) is the essential method in 
all cases of valid inference^. Reduction to absurdity in regard to 
any valid experience is what necessitates the supposition in an 
act of inference.^ Jaya-tIrtha in his Pramana-paddhati has indeed 
defined concomitance (vydpti) as inseparability {avind-h}idvd)\ 
this inseparable concomitance cannot be described as being in 
all cases agreement in absence, i.e., the absence of the reason, 
hetu^ in all cases of the absence of the prohandum (sddhya)^ or the 
inferred entity; for there are cases where, in spite of the absence of 
such negative instances, inference is possible, e.g., sound is ex- 
pressible on account of its being an object of knowledge; now here 
no such negative instance is available where there would be no 
expression; hence in such cases of impossible-negative (kevald-^ 
nvayi) inferences the above definition of concomitance, which 

1 yad-desa-'kala-sambaddhasya yasya yad^desa->kdla’~samhaddhena yena vind-- 
nupapattis tasyiva tena saha vydptih, Tarha-tandava (MS., p. i). 

® parise^oWthdpattir ammdnam ity avisesah. Pramana-laksatia and Framd^a- 
laksana-pkd, p. 27. 

* anumdnam api dvasyakdnupapattyaiva gamakam, Tarha-tandava (MS.,p. 2). 
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requires the existence of negative instances for the ascertainment 
of concomitance, would not apply. Also no kind of spatial associa- 
tion of the reason and consequence (sadhya) can be urged as being 
an indispensable condition of concomitance: for there can be the 
inference of rain in the upper part of a country from perceiving a 
rise of water in the river in the lower part, and there is no spatial 
contiguity between the reason and consequence. So the main point 
in concomitance determining inference is the reduction of an incon- 
trovertible experience into an impossibility, which necessitates the 
assumption of the inferred entity. It is this which has also been 
described as the law of unconditional and invariable association 
{sdhacarya-niyama). In the well-known example of fire and smoke 
what is described as the unconditional and invariable coexistence 
of the absence of smoke in all cases of the absence of fire is also a 
case of reductio ad absurdum {anupapatti). It would apply with equal 
force in the cases of impossible-negatives {kevaldnvayi) ; for there also 
the impossible absence of the consequence would render the reason 
absurd; and hence the assumption of the consequence is necessary. 

Vyasa-tirtha refutes at great length the definition of inference 
given by Gangesa in his TattvU'^cintdmanii where he explains 
concomitance as the coexistence of consequence and reason as 
qualified by the fact of the absence of the latter in each case of the 
absence of the former. Had it not been for the fact that in inferences 
of the type of impossible-negatives (kevaldnvayi) no negative 
instances are available where we might have been acquainted with 
cases of absence of the consequence being also cases of absence of 
the reason {sddhydhhavavad-avrttitvani), Gangesa would have been 
glad to define concomitance (yydpti) as unconditional and invariable 
non-existence of the reason in all cases of the non-existence of the 
consequence {sddhydbhavavad-avrttitvam). But owing to the above 
difficulty Gangesa was forced to define concbmitance as coexistence 
(samanddhikaranya) of the consequence and reason where the 
reason is also qualified as the repository of the negation of all 
possible conditions which could invalidate its unconditional and 
invariable relation t6 the consequence {sddhyaf. The insight of 
Gangesa in formulating such a definition consists in this, that he 


^ pratiyogy’-asamdnMhikarana-yat-samanadkikaranatyantdbham^pratiyogita-- 
vacchedakavacchinnarri yan na hhavati tena samam tasya s&mdnddhikaraiiyam 
vydptib* Tattva-cintdmai}i, Part ii, p. loo (ed. 1888, Bibliotheca Indica). 
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thinks that universal existence of the reason in case of the conse- 
quence is alone sufficient for an inference of the latter from the 
former, provided that the reason is pure and unmixed by the 
presence of any other entity. It is the presence of other entities 
mixed with the reason that may invalidate its universal coexistence 
with the consequence; so, if that could be eliminated, then mere 
universal existence of the reason in cases of the consequence would 
be sufficient to establish a relation of concomitance between the 
former and the latter. 

Vyasa-tirtha, however, points out that the existence of the reason 
in cases of the consequence is not universally valid in all cases of 
inference. Thus in the inference of rain in the upper regions from 
perceiving a rise of water in the river in the lower regions there is 
no spatial coexistence of the reason in the consequence; so also in 
the inference that the constellation Rohim will shortly rise in the 
east because the constellation Krttikd has already risen. In all such 
cases and in all cases of inference the view of reductio ad absurdum 
{anupapatti) can always define concomitance in the best possible 
way and therefore can also serve as the best ground for all kinds of 
inference, including the class known as impossible-negatives 
{kevaldnvayi). For in the example given of that class, *‘this is 
expressible because it is an object of knowledge’’, we can argue that 
the denial of non-expressibility is a necessary postulate for the 
validity of the incontrovertible experience of its being an object 
of knowledge^. An objection may be raised that, non-expressibility 
being as fictitious an entity as a round square, there would be no 
meaning in further denying it. To this Vyasa-tirtha’ s reply is that 
negation may apply even to the fictitious and the non-existent 
[aprdmdnikcif. 

It is evident that this view of concomitance is a later develop- 
ment of theory by Vyasa-tirtha. For Jaya-tirtha, in his Pramdna- 
paddhati, describes concomitance as being inseparable existence 
{avindbhdva), which he explains as invariable coexistence {sdha- 
carya-niyamd) and also as invariable relation {avyahhicaritah 
sambandhahf, Janardana, however, in his commentary on the 

^ idam vacyatn jneyatvat kevaldnvayi anumdnam, 

^ tatra sddhydbhdvasya asattvdd eva sddhydbhdve sati sddhanasya yopapattis 
tad’-cibhd.va-rupdnupapattefi sattvdt; manmate'prdmdnikasydpi nisedha-prati-- 
yogitvdt. Tarka-tdfidava (MS., p. 6). 

® Pramaim-paddhatii p. 30. 
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Pramana-paddhatiy holds that this sdhacarya-^niyama of Jaya-tirtha 
must be interpreted to mean the reductio ad absurdum of Vyasa- 
tirtha; otherwise it would be evident to all that his view of conco- 
mitance has been intended by the above definition of Jaya-tirtha; 
and he supports his view by pointing out that both in the Pramdna-' 
laksana and in his commentary on the Pramdna^laksana Jaya-tirtha 
has included inference by residues {parisesa) and implication 
{arthdpatti) within inference, as he thought that the methods of 
these are practically methods of inference itself^. But this only 
proves that parisesa and arthdpatti are also kinds of inference and 
not that the method of anupapatti involved in them should be 
regarded as being the only possible form of inference. Had he 
thought this to be so, he would certainly have mentioned it and 
would not have limited his definition of concomitance to invariable 
coexistence {sdhacarya-niyama). Chalari-sesacarya, who faithfully 
follows the footprints of Jaya-tirtha, often repeating his language 
also, explains this invariable coexistence of Jaya-tirtha as ‘‘where 
there is smoke, there is fire’’; but he remarks that this invariable 
coexistence means only the existence of an invariable relation of the 
1*eason to the consequence {atra sdhacaryarh hetoh sadhyena sam- 
bandha-mdtram vivaksitam)^ and not merely existence in the same 
place {sdmdnddhikaranya). Coexistence therefore is said to mean 
here unfailing relation to the consequence {avyabhicarita-sadhya- 
sambandho vydptih), and this is vydptP. He also refers to Gangesa’s 
definition of vydpti, noted above, and points out that this definition 
of vydpti would be inapplicable in those instances of inference 
V where there is no spatial coexistence (e.g., the inference of rain in 
the upper regions from the rise of water in the river in the lower 
regions)^. He points out on the strength of such instances that 
concomitance cannot be defined as coexistence (sdmdnddhikaranya), 
J)ut is an unfailing relation which may hold between a cause and an 
effect existing in different places. On the strength of these instances 
Chalari-sesacarya argues in favour of concomitance without co- 

1 anupapatter vydptitvam ca pramdtm 4 aksane parisesdrthdpattih anumd-vise^a 
ity atrdrthdpattir iva atmmdnam apt dvasyakdnupapattyawa gamakam ity 
uktatvdt. Tarka-tandava (MS., pp. 1-2). Also Pramdna 4 aksana-tlka, pp. 5-7. 

2 Cf. Gangesa’s alternative definition of vydpti in the section on VUesa- 
vydpti: yat"‘Sarflh(mdhitdvacchedaka’-rUpavattva7n yasya tasya sd vydptik, 
Tattva-dntdmani, Part ii, p. 156. 

® na tu scmidnddkikarapyam eva, Pramaj^a-candrika, p. Sa, 
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existence (vyadhikarana-vydpti) as being possible, and therefore 
advocates the dropping of the coexistence as a necessary condition 
of concomitance. Vyasa-tirtha seems to have profited by these 
remarks and, instead of remaining content with “unfailing rela- 
tion” of Chalari-sesacarya, explained this “unfailing relation” as 
being the definite relation of reductio ad absurdum (anupapattiy. 


Tarka (Ratiocination). 

The determining oscillation constituent in a mental process 
leading to inference is called tarka or uhc^. Gautama, in his 
Nydya-sutra^ describes it as being ratiocination with a view to 
knowledge of truth, involving attempt at determination of any fact 
as possessing a particular character, based on a proper enquiry 
regarding the cause of such a determination. Thus there is a desire 
to know the truth about the nature of selves as knowers. Are they 
produced or are they uncreated? If they were created, they would 
suffer destruction, like all created things, and would not suffer or 
enjoy the fruits of their own deeds. If they are uncreated, they may 
very well continue to exist for ever to suffer or enjoy the fruits of 
their deeds and undergo rebirth. So the self which undergoes 
rebirth and enjoys or suffers the fruits of all its deeds must neces- 
sarily be uncreated®. Vatsyayana says that tarka is neither included 
within the accepted nor is it a stpoxzte pramdna^ but is a 

^ Pramana-candrika^ pp. 8 <2, 9 

^ Uhatvam ca mdnasatva-vydpyo jati-visesah ^^tarkaydmP* ity armbhava- 
siddhah, Visvandtha-vrtti, i, p. 40. 

Tarka is used in the sense of uha by Jayanta also in the Nydya-manjarly 
p. 586. Jayanta says that its function as uha consists in weakening the chances 
/of the weak alternative, thereby strengthening the probability of the stronger 
alternative and so helping the generation of a valid knowledge of the certainty of 
the latter alternative. The meaning of tarka here must be distinguished from the 
meaning ‘'inference’* {anumand), which it has in Brahma^sutra, ii. i. 12 {tarkd- 
pratisthdndt . . .), and also from its use as the science of logic ianviksikl)^ one of the 
fourteen subjects of learning (yidya-sthand). Ydjhavalkya^smrtiy i. 3; also 
Nydya-mahjarJ, pp. 3-4. Uha is with Samkhya a quality of huddhi and with the 
Mimainsakas it is a process of application of recognized linguistic maxims for 
the determination of the sense of words or of sentences {yuktyd prayoga- 
nirupanam uhahi), ibid. p. 588. Here uha is used practically in the sense of 
inference” and is such a pramdiyx. But here in the Nydya uha or tarka stands 
between right knowledge and doubt. Thus Jayanta says: tad esa mimdmsaka’^ 
kalpyamdno nohah prarndna-^vyatirekam eti pramdifa-sandehadasantardlavartl tu 
tarkah kathitd'tra sdstre (p. 590). 

® Nydya^sutra, 1. i. 40 and Vatsyayana’s Vrtti on it. 
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process which helps the pramdnas to the determination of true 
knowledge^. Kesava Misra, in his Tarka-^bhdsya, is inclined to include 
it under doubt^. But Annam Bhatta, in his Tarka-dtpikdy says that, 
though tarka should properly be counted under false knowledge 
(mparyaya), yet, since it helps the pramanas, it should be separately 
counted^. The usefulness of tarka in inference consists in assuring 
the mind of the absence of any cases of failure of existence of the 
reason in the consequence and thereby helping the formation of the 
notation of the concomitance of the reason and the consequence^. 
Visvanatha says that tarka clears away the doubts regarding the 
possible cases of failure {vyahhicdra) of the reason (e.g., if smoke 
existed in any instance where there was no fire, then fire would not 
be the cause of smoke), and thereby renders the knowledge of 
concomitance infallible and so helps the work of inference not in a 
direct, but in an indirect way (pdrathparaydy, Visvanatha further 
adds that such a tarka is of five kinds, namely consideration of the 
fallacy of self-dependence {dtmdsraya, e.g., if the knowledge of this 
jug is produced by the knowledge of this jug, then it should be 
different from it), mutual dependence {anyonydsraya, e.g., if this jug 
is the object of the knowledge as produced by the knowledge, then 
it should be different from this jug), circle {cakraka^ if this jug is 
produced by something else produced by this jug, then it should 
be different from anything produced by something else produced 
by this jug), vicious infinite {anavasthd, e.g., if the class concept 
“jug” refers to all jugs, it cannot refer to things produced by the 
jug), contradictory experience {pramdna-hddhitdrthaka-prasangay 
e.g., if smoke exists where there is no fire, then it could not be 
produced by fire, or if there was no fire in the hill, there would be 
no smoke in it)®. 

1 tarko na pramdna-samgrhlto na pramdndntaram; 
pramdndndm anugrdhakas tattva-jndndya parikalpyate. 

Vatsydyana-bhdsyay i. i. i. 

2 Tarka-hhdm> P- 44* ^ Tarka-dipikd^ p. 88. 

2 ^yabhicdr(i--jndndbhdvo^~satnpddakcitvenci tatkasya vyapti-grahe upayogcdp. 
Bhavdnandi on JMhi^ quoted in Nydya-kosa, footnote, p. 292. 

® tathd ca dhumo yadi vahtd^vyabMcdfi sydt vahni'-janyo na sydt ity anena 
vyabhicdra-satikd-nirdse nirankusena vydpth'ndnena anumitir iti paramparayd 
evdsya upayogah. Viivandtha-vrttij i. i.. 40. 

« Each of the first three has three varieties, according as it refers to knowledge 
(jnapti)y production (utpatti) and existence (sthiti). Thus the threefold example 
of dtmdiraya would be (i) etad-ghata-jndnaifi yady etat-gkata-Janyam sydt etad- 
ghata-bhinnarri sydtf (ii) ghato^yam yady etad-ghata-janakah sydt, etad-ghata-^ 
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Mathuranatha, in explaining the function of tarka in the forma- 
tion of the notion of concomitance {vydpti\ says that, even when 
through noticing the existence of smoke in all known cases of fire 
and the absence of smoke in all those places where there is no fire, 
one decides that smoke is produced by fire or not, it is there that 
tarka helps to remove all legitimate doubts. As Gangesa shows, 
such a tarka would proceed thus: Either smoke is produced by fire 
or it is not produced there. So, if smoke is produced neither by fire 
nor by not-fire, it is not produced at all. If, however, there are the 
doubts whether smoke is from not-fire, or whether it can sometimes 
be where there is no fire, or whether it is produced without any 
cause {ahetukd)^ then none of us can have the notion of inseparable 
existence of fire in all cases of smoke so as to lead us to action 
{sarvatva sva-kriyd-^vydghdtahy, A course of thought such as is 
called tarka is helpful to the formation of the notion of conco- 
mitance only when a large number of positive and negative cases 
has been actually perceived and a provisional certainty has been 
reached. Even when the provisional certainty is reached, so long 
as the mind is not cleared by the above tarka the series of doubts 
{samsaya-dhdrd) might continue to rise^. It cannot be urged, says 
Gangesa, that, even when by the above method the notion of 
concomitance has been formed, there might still arise doubts 
whether fire might not be the cause of smoke or whether smoke 
might be without any cause; for, had it been so, you would not 
always (niyata) make fire when you wanted smoke, or eat when you 
wanted to satisfy your hunger, or use words to carry your ideas to 

hhinnah sydty (iii) ayamghato yady etad^ghata-vrttih sydt, tathdtmna upalahhyeta. 
Example of anyonydsraya in jnaptii ay am ghapo yady etad-gkata-jnanadcinya- 
jndna-’Visayah sydt etad-ghata-hhinnah sydt. Example of cakraha in utpattii 
ghatoyam yady etad’-ghata-janyad^^nya-janyafi sydt tadd etad-ghata-janya’- 
janya-bhinnam sydt. Madhava, in his Sarva’-darsana-samgrahay speaking of older 
Nyaya tradition, adds seven others, vydghata (contradiction), pratibandhi- 
kalpand (irrelevant thesis), Idghava (minimum postulation), gaurava (too much 
postulation), utsarga (general rule), apavdda (exception), vaijdtya (class- 
difference). But Visvanatha, whose list of these varies somewhat from the above, 
as he drops vydgkdta and has pratkamopasthitatvay and vinigamana-viraha for 
pratibandhi-kalpandy apavdda and vaijdtyay holds that these are not properly 
tarkay but are so called only because they help as accessories to pramdnas 
{pramdna-sahakdritva-rUpa-sddharmydt tathd vyavaharaJj). VUvandtha-vrttiy 
I. I. 40. 

^ Gangesa on tarka and Mathuranatha’s commentary thereon. Tattva’- 
cintdmafpiy Part ii, pp. 219-28. 

2 Ibid. p. 220; see also Kamakhyanatha’s note, also p. 228, 
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others. Such regular attempts themselves show that in such cases 
there are no doubts (sanka); for, had there been doubts, these 
attempts would not be so invariable. It is not possible that you 
would be in doubt whether fire is the cause of smoke and yet always 
kindle fire when you try to get smoke. The existence of doubt in 
such cases would contradict your invariable attempt to kindle fire 
whenever you wanted smoke; doubts can be admitted only so long 
as one’s actions do not contradict {sva-knyd’-vydghdta) them^. 

Sriharsa, however, arguing from the Vedanta point of view, 
denies the power of tarka to dispel doubt. He urges that, if it is 
said that tarka necessarily dispels doubts in all cases and helps the 
formation of any particular notion of concomitance, then this state- 
ment must itself depend on some other notion of concomitance, 
and so on, leading us to a vicious infinite {anavasthd). Moreover, 
the fact that we know the universal coexistence of fire and smoke, 
and do not perceive any other element universally abiding in the 
fire which is equally universally coexistent with fire, does not prove 
that there is no such element in it which is really the cause of smoke 
(though apparently fire may appear as its cause). Our perception 
can certify only the existence or non-existence of all that is visible 
under the normal conditions of visual perception; it cannot say 
anything regarding the presence or absence of entities not controlled 
by these conditions, or we could only say that in the absence of fire 
there is absence of a specific kind of smoke; we could not say that 
there would be absence of all kinds of smoke; for it is just possible 
that there is some other kind of cause producing some special kind 
of smoke which we have not yet perceived; mere non-perception 
would not prove that such a special kind of smoke does not exist 
at all, since perception applies only to entities that are perceptible 
and is guided by its own conditions, and cannot therefore apply to 
entities which cannot be brought under those conditions^. The 
tarka which is supposed to dispel doubt by the supposition of 
contradiction of experience and which would thus support conco- 

^ tad eva hy diafikyate yasminn diankyamane sva-kriyd’-vydghdto na hhavatlti; 
na hi samhhavati svayam vahny-adikam dhumddi-kdryydriham niyamata upadatte 
tat-karaTyirri tan netydiahkyate ca. Ibid. p. 232. 

^ tad-adarsanmya dpdtato hetv-antara-prayojydvdntara-jdty-adarianena ayo- 
gyatayd avikalpyatvad apy upapatteh; yadd tu ketv-antara-prayojyo dhumasya 
viie^o draksyate taddsau vikalphyate iti sarribhdvandyd durnivdratvdt. 

§rihar§a*s Khandana-kha'^a^khadyai p. 680. 
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mitance, not being itself grounded on concomitance, would naturally 
fail to do its part; for, if such groundless tarka could be supposed 
to establish concomitance, that would itself be contradiction 
{vydghdta), Udayana had said that, if even when no doubt is 
present you suppose that doubt might arise in the future, that can 
only be due to inference, so inference is valid. No doubts need be 
entertained regarding the concomitance underlying tarka^ as that 
would lead to the contradiction of our own actions ; for we cannot 
say that we believe fire to be the cause of smoke and still doubt it. 
Sriharsa had replied to this by saying that, where there is ex- 
perience of failure of coexistence, that itself makes the supposition 
of concomitance doubtful; when there is no experience of failure 
of coexistence, there is no end of indefinite doubts lurking about; 
for these unknown doubts are only put an end to when a specific 
failure of coexistence is noticed; so under no circumstances can 
doubts be dispelled by tarkci^. The main point of the dispute 
consists in this, that, while Sriharsa is afraid to trust tarka because 
of the supposed doubts, Udayana thinks that, if we are so pessi- 
mistic, then we should have to stop all our actions. None of them, 
however, discusses the middle course of probability, which may 
lead us to action and may yet not be considered as proved valid 
inference. Vardhamana, however, in commenting on the above 
verse of Udayana, refers to Gangesa as holding that tarka does not 
lead to the formation of the notion of concomitance^. 

Vyasa-tirtha, however, in his Tarka-tandava^ urges that tarka is 
not an indispensable condition of the notion of concomitance; by 
faith in trusty persons, or from inherited tendencies, as a result of 
experiences in past life, or through acquiescence in universally 

^ Udayana’s verse ran as follows: 

sanka ced anumdsty eva na cec chankd tatastardm 
vydghdtdvadhir dsankd tarkah sankavadhir matah. 

Kusumdnjaliy m. 7. 

§rihar§a gave his reply to this by slightly changing Udayana’s words as follows : 
vydghdto yadi sankasti na cec chankd tatastardm 
vydghdtdvadhir dianka tarkah sankavadhih kutah, 

Khandana-khanda^khadyay p. 693. 

Gahge^a suggests that the word vydghdta in l 5 rihar§a means failure of coexistence 
(sahdnavasthdna-niyamdjy while in Udayana it means contradiction of one’s own 
actions {sva^-kriyd-vydghdtah). But, as Vyasa-tirtha shows, the word may be 
taken in the latter sense even in Srihar§a. Tarka-tdndava (MS., p. 25). 

^ atrdsmatpitrcarandhy tarko na vydpti^grdhakah kintu 

vyabhicdra-jhdndbhdva-saharkrtarh sahacara^darsanam, 

Prakdsa, iii, p. 26. 
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accepted views, we may have a notion of concomitance without 
going through the process of tarka. He seems, however, to be 
largely in agreement with the view of tarka as held by Gahgesa 
according to the above statement of Vardhamana, in holding that 
tarka does not lead directly to the establishment of concomitance. 
For he says that tarka does not directly lead us to the establishment 
of concomitance, since concomitance is directly grasped by a wide 
experience {bhuyo-dariand) of coexistence, qualified by a knowledge 
of absence of failure of coexistence^. Vacaspati also holds more or 
less the same view when he says that it is the sense-organ, aided by 
the memory of wide experience, that grasps this natural relation of 
concomitance^. Vyasa-tirtha says that the determination of absence 
of vitiating conditions {upadhi), which is a function of tarka^ 
becomes necessary only in some kinds of inference; it is not always 
awaited. If it were always necessary, then tarka being required for 
all notions of concomitance and concomitance being the basis of 
tarka, there would be a vicious infinite^. If failures of coexistence 
are not known, then from cases of coexistence the self may immedi- 
ately form the notion of concomitance^. What is necessary therefore 
is to dispel the doubts as to failure of coexistence (vyabhicdra- 
sanka-nivrtti-dvdrd). But such doubts come only occasionally 
{kvacitkaivd) and not always; and such occasional doubts require to 
be dispelled by only an occasional recourse to tarka. It cannot be 
argued that the possibility of doubts may remain in all cases and 
hence in all cases there is necessity for the exercise of the tarka; 
for it may well be asked, do such doubts arise of themselves in our 
minds or are they raised by others? On the first supposition one 
may have doubts even as to the perception of one’s hands and feet, 
or one might even have doubts in regard to one’s doubts, which 
would render even the doubts invalid. If it is held that doubts 
arise only when other possible alternatives are suggested, then it 
has to be. agreed that there will be many cases where no such 

^ api ca tarko na sak^ad vydpti-grahakak bhuyo-darsana-vyabhicarddarsana'- 
sahakrta^pratyakseimiva tad-grahandt. Tarka^tdndava (MS., p. 20). 

^ bhuyo-darsana^janita--samskdra^sahitain indriyam eva svabhavika^sarnbart’^ 
dha-^grahi. Tdtparya-tlkd. 

® This has already been pointed out above in dealing with §rlhar§a*s 
objections. 

^ adr^te •oyahhicdre tu sadhakam tad ati sphutam 

jndyate sak^aivdddhd mdnavadho na tad bhavet. 

Tarka-^tdndava (MS., p. 21). 
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alternatives would be suggested or the probability of one of them 
might be so strongly suggested that there will be no occasion for 
doubts. So it must be admitted that in many cases we have a 
natural belief in certain orders of coexistence, where no doubts 
arise of themselves {sva-msika-visvdsasydvasyakatvdn na sarvata 
sankdY-*^ no one is seen going through a never-ending series of 
doubts all his life [na cdmrala-lagna-sankd-dhard anubhuyate). On 
the second supposition also, no one can suggest that doubts may 
always arise : in the relation of smoke and fire one cannot suggest 
that there may still be some other entity, different from fire, which 
causes smoke; for, if this were a sensible entity, it would have been 
perceived, and, if it were non-sensible, there would be no proof at 
all that a non-sensible entity existed or could exist. For, if Sriharsa 
should be so doubtful of all things, it might be suggested that in all 
the proofs in favour of monism (advaita) there may be a thousand 
faults and in the arguments of the dualists there may be a thousand 
good points, and so in consequence of these doubts you could not 
come to any conclusion establishing your doctrine of monism^. 
If a belief in a concomitance arises, the mere indefinite possibility 
of doubt does not shake one off his natural conviction of the conco- 
mitance as valid If you yourself would eat whenever you had 
hunger to appease, you cannot say that you have still doubts that 
eating may not after all be the cause of appeasing of hunger. 
Moreover, what is gained by urging that possibility of doubts 
always remains? Is it meant to destroy the validity of all inference 
or of all notions of concomitance? No one who wishes to admit the 
usefulness of inference would think of destroying the means — ^the 
notion of concomitance — by which it is established. If conco- 
mitance is not established, the Vedantist will find that it is im- 
possible to understand the meanings of those Vedic monistic words 
by which he wishes to establish monism. Again, if inference is to 
be valid, that can only be established by inference and not by 
perception. Without inference the Vedantist could neither establish 
anything nor refute any assertions made by his opponents, contra- 
dicting his own doctrines. It seems therefore that Sriharsa would 


^ Tarka-tandavaj pp. 22-3. ^ Ibid, p. 24. 

® na hi grahya-samsaya^mdtram niscaya-pratibandhakam; na ca utpannasya 
vydptuniscaymya halavad badhakom asti yena autsargikam prdmdnyam apodyeta. 
Ibid. p. 24. 
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carry out an inference as if there were no fear of the supposed 
doubts and yet, merely for the sake of saying it, say that there is a 
possibility of the existence of doubts in all inferences 

The main points that arise from the above discussion are that, 
while Sriharsa would argue that tarka cannot remove the doubts 
threatening the validity of any notion of concomitance and while 
the Naiyayikas would hold that tarka^ on account of its function of 
removing doubts from notions of concomitance, is a necessary 
factor of all inferential process, Vyasa-tirtha argues that, though the 
power of tarka in removing doubts is admitted, yet, since in many 
of our inferences no doubts requiring the help of tarka would arise, 
it is not true that tarka is a necessary factor in all inferences^. 
From what has been said above it will appear that there is some 
subtle difference of opinion in the Nyaya school regarding the real 
function of tarka. But the general tendency seems to be to restrict 
the function of tarka to removing doubts and thereby paving the 
way for the formation of the notion of concomitance; but it does 
not directly produce the notion of concomitance {na tu vydpti- 
grdhaka) nor does it verify particular inductions by the application 
of general principles of uniformity of nature®. 

^ Ibid. pp. 25-31. 

2 It cannot, however, be said that the Nyaya would urge the necessity of 
tarka in all instances of inference. The older NySya writers do not say anything 
explicitly on the subject; but Vi^vanatha, in his Muktdval% states that tarka is 
necessary only in those cases where there are doubts regarding the forming of the 
notion of concomitance. Where no doubts naturally arise, there is no necessity 
of tarka {yatra svata eva sankd ndvatarati tatra na tarkdpeksdplti). Muktdvali, 1 37. 

Dinakara, however, in his commentary on the MuktdvaU 137, thinks that 
there are two kinds of tarka., clearance of doubts and the formation of con- 
comitance {tarkas ca divividho samsaya-parisodhako vydpti-grdhakas cd). This 
however is directly opposed to the view of Vardhamana cited above. 

3 The wording of Dr Seal’s brief references to the subject of tarka in 
A History ofHindu Chemistry by Dr P. C, Ray (p. 264) is inexact. He says there : 
** Tarka or Uha, then, is the verification and vindication of particular inductions 
by the application of the general principles of Uniformity of Nature and of 
Causality, principles which are themselves based on repeated observation 
(bkuyo-dardana) and the ascertainment of innumerable particular inductions of 
Uniformity or Causality {bhuyo-dariana-janita-sarnskdra-sahitam indriyam eva 
smbhavika-sambandha^grahi VScaspati).” Thus tarka also helps in dispelling 
doubt {sandehd). 

On its function in clearing the way to the formation of the notion of concom- 
itance: marga-sddhana-dvdrena tarkasya tattva’-jhdndrthatvam iha vivaksitam. 
Nydya^mahjarlj p. 586. MathurSnatha also points out that the function of tarka 
is to supply such grounds that doubts may not arise, but it is not vydpti-grdhaka 
(tarkah sahkdnutpattau prayojakati. Mathuranatha on Tattva-cintamani, 
Part II, p. 240. 
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So far Vyasa-tirtha has been using the word tarka in the 
accepted Nyaya sense and, using it in that sense, he has been 
showing that the removal of doubts is not indispensable for the 
formation of the notion of concomitance. Tarka consists according 
to him, however, in the necessary awakening of the knowledge of 
absence of the reason owing to absence of the consequence; taken 
from this point of view, it becomes identical with inference 
(anumdna). Jaya-tirtha also says in his Tramdna-paddhati that tarka 
means the necessary assumption of something else (consequence), 
when a particular character or entity (reason) is perceived or 
taken for granted {kasyacid dharmasyaiigtkare^rthdntarasydpddanam 
tarkahy-. Granted that there is no fire in the hill, it must neces- 
sarily be admitted that there is no smoke in it; this is tarka and this 
is also inference^. Tarka is thus the process by which the assump- 
tion of one hypothesis naturally forces the conclusion as true. This 
is therefore a pratndna, or valid source of knowledge, and should 
not be considered as either doubt or false knowledge, as some 
Nyaya writers did, or, as other Nyaya writers considered it to be, 
different from both doubt and decision (nirnayd). Thus according 
to Vyasa-tirtha tarka has a twofold function, one as the dispeller of 
doubts and a help to other pramdnaSy and the other as inference. 
The main point that Vyasa-tirtha urges against Udayana (who holds 
the function of tarka to be merely the removal of undesirable 
assumptions) and against Vardhamana (who holds that the function 
of tarka is merely the removal of doubt of the absence of the conse- 
quence) is that, if tarka does not take account of the material 
discrepancy or impossibility of facts involved in the assumption of 
the absence of the consequence (fire) when the smoke is present, 
then even the doubts or undesirable assumptions will not be 
removed; and, if it does take account thereof, then it yields new 
knowledge, is identical with inference, and is a pramdna itself®. 
Tarka may be treated as a negative inference, e.g., ‘‘had it been 

^ Pramdna^paddhatif p. 36 manmate tu angikrtena sadhyahhavena saha 
ananglkrtasya sSdhanabhdvasya vydpakatva-pramd vd sadhydbhdvdi^tkdra-- 
nimittdka-’Sdldhandhhdvasydngtkartavyatva^pramd vd tarkyate^nena iti vyutpattyd 
tarkah. Tarka-^td^dava (MS., p. 78). 

^ parvato nirdhunmtvendngikartavyah tdragnikatvena angtkrtatvad hradavat 
ity ammdnam eva tarkah. Ibid. p. 84. 

® kith ca para-mate tarkasya him vi^aya-parisodhane upayogah him Udayana- 
rltyd anista-prasanjanatvamdtrena upayogah^ him vd Varddhamanddi-rltya 
sadhyabhava-sandeha-nivarttanena. Ibid. p. 92. 
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without fire, it would have been without smoke; but it is not so”. 
Being such a negative inference, it stands as an independent in- 
ference, and, as it may also be used to strengthen a positive in- 
ference, it may also be considered in that case an additional support 
to it {pramdndndm anugrdhaka\ just as what is known by perception 
may again be strengthened by inference^. Its function in removing 
doubts in other cases remains just as it has been shown before; but 
everjwhere the root principle involved in it is necessary supposition 
rendering other alternatives impossible {anyathdnupapatti)^ which 
is the principle also in inference^. 

Concomitance (Vyapti). 

The word vydpti in Sanskrit is a noun formed from the root 
vydpy ‘‘to pervade”. The consequence (e.g., fire) pervades all cases 
of smoke, i.e., the circle of the consequence is not smaller than the 
circle of smoke and encloses it; consequence is therefore called the 
pervader [vydpaka) and the reason (e.g. smoke) as the object of this 
action of pervading is called the pervaded (vydpya). Thus in the 
case of smoke and fire there is an unfailing relation {avyahhicdritd- 
samhandha) between them and the former is called vydpya and the 
latter vydpaka. This unfailing relation may however be of four 
kinds. First, the two circles might coincide {samavrtti)^ in which 
case the reason may be treated as consequence and inferred from 
the consequence treated as reason and vice versa. Thus one may 
argue both ways: it is sinful because it is prohibited in the Vedas 
and it is prohibited in the Vedas because it is sinful; here the two 
circles coincide. Secondly, when one circle is smaller than the 
other, as in the case of smoke and fire {nyunddhika-vrtti) ; the circle 
of fire is larger than the circle of smoke and so one could infer smoke 
from fire, but not fire from smoke — vydpya is smaller than the 
vydpaka. Thirdly, where the two circles are mutually exclusive 
{paraspara-parihdrenaiva variate) y e.g., the class-concept cow 
{gotvd) and the class-concept horse {asvatva) ; where there is one, 
there is not the other. There is a relation of exclusion here, but not 
the relation of a vydpya and vydpaka. Fourthly, where the two are 

^ sadhananumanam vinavva yadi niragnikah sydt tarhi nirdhuma}}, sydt tathd 
cdyam nirdhuma iti tarka-rupdnumdnenaiva agnisiddheh. Ibid. p. 90. 

sdksdd anyathdnupapatti-pramdpaka-'tarka^vi§aya-‘krta’'Virodhasya sattvdt 

Ibid, p, 89. 
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sometimes mutually exclusive, yet sometimes found to be coinci- 
dent; thus cooking is done by women, yet there are men who cook; 
cook and males are mutually exclusive, though there may be some 
males who cook {kvacit samdvista api kvacit paraspara-parihd- 
renaiva vartate). The circle of cooking is divided between males and 
females. Here also there is a relation between cooking and males, 
but it is not unfailing [avyabhicdrita) ; unfailing relation means that, 
where there is one, there must be the other also. 

When a man observes the coexistence of fire and smoke, he 
naturally revolves in his mind '‘is it in this place that fire and smoke 
are seen together, while in other places and at other times the 
presence of one excludes the presence of the other, or are they 
always found together’^; then by observing in several instances, he 
finds that, where there is smoke, there is fire, and that, where there 
is no fire, there is no smoke, and that in some cases at least there is 
fire, but no smoke. These observations are followed by a considera- 
tion such as this: “since, though in many cases fire coexists with 
smoke, in some cases at least fire is found where there is no smoke, 
does smoke, although in all the cases known to me it exists with 
fire, ever remain without it, or does it always coexist with fire?^^ 
Then again the consideration arises that the relation of smoke to 
fire is determined by the presence of wet wood {adrendhand)^ which 
may be called a vitiating condition {upadhi)^ i.e., had this condition 
not been there, there would have been unqualified coexistence of 
fire with smoke, and vice versa. This vitiating condition (upddhi) 
exists in all cases of smoke, but not in all cases of fire^. Where the 
coexistence is not determined by any such vitiating condition, 
the coexistence is universally mutual. There are some qualities 
which are common to both fire and smoke (e.g., both of them are 
objects of knowledge: yathd prameyatvam)^ and these cannot de- 
termine the connection. There are other qualities which do not 
belong either to smoke or fire, and these also cannot determine the 
connection. It is only the vitiating condition of the presence of wet 
wood which by its absence can dissociate fire from smoke, but 
cannot dissociate smoke from fire. If there were any such condition 
which was present in all cases of fire, but not in all cases of smoke, 
then the inference of fire from smoke would have been faulty as the 

^ This vitiating condition will therefore falsify an inference such as There 
is smoke in the hill because there is fire.” 
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inference of smoke from fire is faulty. Now, so far as we have 
observed, there is no such condition which is present in all cases of 
fire, but not in all cases of smoke; the fear that there may be some 
vitiating conditions which are too subtle for our senses is illegiti- 
mate; for, if it is neither perceived nor known by any other sources 
of knowledge {pramdndntara-vedya\ the doubt that it may still 
somehow exist cannot arise. So, when we are satisfied that there 
are no vitiating conditions, there arises the notion of invariable 
concomitance {avindbhdva-pramitilpp. So the invariable conco- 
mitance is grasped by perception aided by wide experience, 
associated with absence of any knowledge of exception to co- 
existence and ascertainment of absence of vitiating conditions, 
Operating as accessories. When once the mutual invariable relation 
between smoke and fire is grasped, then, wherever smoke is per- 
ceived, fire is inferred^. This description of the formation of the 
notion of concomitance seems to be more or less the same as the 
Nyaya view; there also the perceiving of coexistence, associated 
with the knowledge of absence of exception, is said to lead to the 
formation of the notion of concomitance^. 

^ Vyasa-tirtha remarks here that the ascertamment of the absence of vitiating 
conditions is' necessary in most cases where there are doubts as to their possible 
existence, but should not be insisted upon as indispensable in all cases; for then, 
this ascertainment of absence of vitiating conditions being dependent on de- 
termination of concomitance and that on previous ascertainment of absence of 
vitiating conditions, there would be infinite regress {anavasthd ) : ya tu Paddhatav 
upadhi’^niscayasya sahakdritvoktih sd tu upddhi'-sankdsthdbhiprayd na tu sdrva-^ 
trikdbhiprdyd anyathd upddhy-abhdva-niscayasya vydpti-sdpeksa-tarkddhlnatvend- 
navasthdpdtdt. Tarka-tdndava (MS., p. 22). 

^ Pramdna^paddhati, pp. 31-5. 

® vycibhicdra^-jndna’-mrcdm-sahakrtam sahacdra-darianam vydpti-grdhakam. 
Tattva^cintdmanij p. 210. Legitimate doubts regarding invariable concomitance 
may be removed by tarha, as has already been described above, 

Vyasa-tirtha, following the Nydya^sudhd^ defines vitiating conditions (upadhi) 
as sddhya-vydpakatve sati sddhandvydpaka upadhir iti ; and he objects to Udayana’s 
definition of it as sddhya-sama-vydptatve sati sddhandvydpaka upadhih and also to 
Gangers’ s definition of it as paryavasita-sddhya-vydpakatve sati sddhandvydpaka 
upddhih. But the purport aimed at by these various definitions is the same, as 
has been explained above. The distinctions are more verbal and scholastic than 
logical or philosophical ; it will therefore be an unnecessary digression to enter 
into these. See the whole discussion on upadhi in Vyasa-tirtha’s Tarka-tdndava 
(MS., pp. 44«6i). 
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Epistemological Process in Inference. 

The Nyaya holds that, when a person acquainted with the 
relation of concomitance existing between smoke and fire sees 
smoke on a hill, he remembers the relation of concomitance 
{vydptismarana), that this smoke is invariably and unconditionally 
connected with fire^; then the two ideas are connected, namely, 
that the smoke which has unconditional invariable relations with 
fire is in the hill. It is this third synthesis of knowledge that leads 
us to the inference of fire in the hill. Vyasa-tirtha, following the 
Nydya-sudhdy argues that this view may be true in all those cases 
where a concomitance (vydpti) is remembered on seeing the reason 
{hetu)y but, where the concomitance is remembered without seeing 
the reason, the threefold synthesis cannot be admitted. Prabhakara, 
however, holds that all inference proceeds from two distinct 
propositions, and no synthesis is required. The two propositions 
are ‘‘smoke is pervaded by fire’’ and “the hill is smoky.” Prabha- 
kara holds that, since knowledge as formulated in the above two 
propositions must invariably and unconditionally precede all 
inference, there is no necessity for believing their synthesis to be 
the cause of inference, since no such synthesis really happens. 
Vyasa-tirtha, however, argues that such a synthesis is a real psycho- 
logical state in inference and other mental operations, such as 
recognition, etc. Moreover, if the identity of the smoke (with 
which fire was found invariably present) with the smoke now per- 
ceived in the hill were not established by the synthesis of the two 
propositions, it would be a syllogism of four terms and hence 
invalid^. Moreover, the movement of thought involved in inference 
requires such a synthesis, without which the two propositions would 
be unrelated and statical {nirvydpdka) and no inference would follow. 

Various Considerations regarding Inference. 

Inference is of three kinds: (i) of cause from effect {kdryd- 
numdna), as the inference of fire from smoke, (ii) of effect from 
cause {kdrandnumdna\ as the inference of rain from gathering 

^ ayaTn dhumo ‘vahni-vyapya or vahni-vydpya-dhumavan ayam itL Nyaya view. 

^ evam ca kimcit prameyam vahni-vydpyarn paravatai ca pratneyavdn iti 
jndna-dvayam iva kascid dharmo vahni-vydpyah parvatas ca dhumavan iti visa- 
kalitam paraspara-vartandhhijnain jndna-dvayam api ndnumiti-hetuh, 

Tarka-tandava (MS., p. 68). 
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clouds, (iii) inference of a different order from cause-effect types 
{akdrya-kdrandnumdna)^ as the inference of colour from taste {rase 
rupasya). From another point of view inference is of two kinds: 
(i) drsta^ where the inferred object is perceivable {pratyaksa-yogya), 
as of fire from smoke, and (ii) sdmdnyato-drsta, where it is not per- 
ceivable {pratyaksdyogya)y as of the existence of the sense of vision 
from the perception of colours. This division of inference into 
drsta and adrsta may be made from another point of view. Thus, 
when an inference is made on the basis of the concomitance directly 
observed between two entities (e.g., fire and smoke), it is called 
drsta; but, when an inference is made on the basis of similarity or 
analogy, it is called sdmdnyato-drsta, as the inference that, just as 
ploughing, etc., lead to the production of crops, so sacrifices also 
produce heavenly enjoyments, since they have this similarity that 
both are results of effort. Inference may again be considered as being 
of two kinds: (i) inference of one right knowledge from another 
right knowledge {sddhandnumdnd)^ e.g., of fire from smoke, (ii) the 
inference of false knowledge {dusandnumana)^ e.g., “this cannot 
prove its conclusion, since it is contradicted by experience.’* Again, 
some hold that inference is of three kinds: (i) by absolute agree- 
ment in presence (where no case of absence is possible), (ii) by 
absolute absence (where no outside positive instance is possible), 
and (iii) by combination of agreement in presence and absence; in 
accordance with this it is kevaldnvayi (impossible-negation), 
kevala-vyatireki (impossible-position) and anvaya-vyatireki (joint 
positive-negative). Thus the proposition “all objects of knowledge 
are expressible” is an example of the first type of inference, since 
no negative instance is possible of which we could say that this is 
not an object of knowledge and is not also expressible; the proposi- 
tion “all living bodies are endowed with souls, since they have 
lives” is an example of inference of the second type. This can only 
be proved by an appeal to negative instances such as “all those who 
are not endowed with souls are not living”; for, since the proposi- 
tion comprehends all positive instances, no positive instances apart 
from the proposition under consideration are available. The third 
type is the ordinary one of inference where concomitance is ex- 
perienced through both positive and negative instances. 

Inference is said again to be of two kinds: first svdrtha, where 
the knowledge of the reason with its concomitance rises in one’s 
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own mind of itself, and stcondly pardrtha, where such a knowledge 
is for the instruction of others. As regards the constituent 
propositions (amyava) of inference, Vyasa-tirtha discusses the ten- 
proposition view of older Nyaya writers (jaran-naiydytka), also the 
five-proposition view of the later Nyaya writers^, the three-proposi- 
tion view of the Mimamsa, and also the two-proposition view 
of example and the application of reason (uddharanopanayar) of 
the Buddhists. Vyasa-tirtha urges that, since the value of these 
constituent propositions consists in reminding persons of a par- 
ticular concomitance or in rousing an enquiry in those who did not 
know it before, there is necessity only for as many propositions 
as are necessary for the purpose, in accordance with the circum- 
stances under which the inference is being made or the state of 
mind of the person who makes it — so that there may be cases where 
only the enunciating proposition, reason and example are necessary, 
there may be cases where only the enunciating proposition com- 
bined with the reason is necessary {agni-vyapta-dhumavdn 
parvatd gnimdn iti hetu-garbha-pratijnd), or, when in certain cases 
the discussion presupposes the enunciating proposition, only the 
reason may be necessary, and so on^. So there is no fixed rule as 
. to the number of constituent propositions necessary for inference; 
it all depends upon the nature of the case whether two, three or 
more propositions are necessary. 

Both Jaya-tirtha and Vyasa-tirtha devote a long discussion to the 
division of fallacies {upapatti-dosa) and criticize the Nyaya division 
of the same; but, as these have but little philosophical bearing, 
I feel inclined to omit them®. 

Testimony. 

Madhva and his followers admitted only three kinds of means of 
knowledge, namely, perception, inference, and the testimony of the 
Vedas. All other kinds of means of knowledge {pramdna) admitted 
in other systems, such as arthdpatti^ sambhava, etc., are shown to 
be but modes of inference^. The Vedas are regarded as having by 

^ jijndsd-samsaya-sakya’-prdptih prayojana-samsayanirdsdh pratijna-hetuddha- 
ranopanaya-nigamandm iti dasavayavd iti jaran-naiydyikd dhuh. Tarka-tandava. 

2 mvadenaiva pratijna-siddhau kutah parvatd gnimdn iti prasne agni-vydpta- 
dhUmavattvad iti hetur-rndtrena vd. Tarka-tandava (MS., p. lo). 

® See Framdi^a-paddhMiy pp. 48-79 ; also Tarka-’tandava (MS., pp. 1 14 et seq,). 

* Pramdna-^paddhatif pp. 86-90. 
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themselves independent force of knowledge. They are uncreated 
{apatiruseya) and eternal (nityd). They are valid means of know- 
ledge, and yet, since their validity is not derived^'from the speech 
of any person, they must be regarded as uncreated^. No attempt, 
however, was made to prove that the Vedas were valid means of 
knowledge; but, as their validity was not questioned by any of the 
Hindu schools, that was taken as accepted, and then it was argued 
that, since they were not uttered by anyone, they were uncreated 
and eternal. It was sought to establish this uncreatedness of the 
Vedas as against the Nyaya view that they were created by God 
(Isvara). Vyasa-tirtha argues that it is better to accept the direct 
rf^validity of the Vedas on the ground of their being uncreated, than 
to do it in an indirect way through the admission of an omniscient 
being as their author; for there is no certainty that even such 
authors would not try to deceive mankind by false statements. 
Buddha himself is an incarnation of God, and yet he deceived the 
people by false teachings. Tradition also does not ascribe any 
. author to the Vedas. If they had been created, they would be of 
the same kind as the holy scriptures of the Buddhists or Jains. If 
the importance of scriptures were to be judged by the number of 
people who followed them, then the Mahomedan scriptures would 
have a superior place. God may be regarded as the great teacher 
of the Vedas, being the first person who uttered and taught them^. 
He did not create them and He remembers them always; so that 
there is no chance of the Vedic order of words being destroyed. 
Ordinarily the claim of facts to validity is prior to that of the words 
which express them, and the latter depends on the former; but in 
the case of the Vedas the words and passages have a validity which 
' is prior to facts and independent of them. The Madhva view thus 
combines the Nyaya and the Mimamsa views of the Vedas without 
agreeing with either. 

^ pauru^eya’-sahddpramdnakatve sati sapramdnakatvdt. 

Tarka-tdn^ava (MS., p. loo). 

^ uvaropi hy asman’-mate..^.Veda-sampraddya-pravartakatvdn rnahopd- 
dhydya eva. Ibid, p. izz. 



CHAPTER XXIX 


CONTROVERSY BETWEEN THE DUALISTS 
AND THE MONISTS 

Vyasa-tirtha, Madhusudana and Ramacarya on the 
Falsity of the World. 

The Vedantists urge that the world-appearance is false. But 
before entering into any discussion about the nature of falsehood 
it is required that the Vedantists should give a definition of false- 
hood. Five principal definitions have been adduced by the old 
Vedantists; of these the first is that falsehood is that which is the 
absence of being as well as the absence of non-being {sattvdtyantd- 
hhdvattve sati asattvdtyantatd-bhdvavattva-rupam visistam^). But 
Vyasa-tirtha urges that, since one of these is the negation of the 
other, joint assertion of them both will be against the Law of ex- 
cluded middle and therefore will be self-contradictory; the fact 
that both being and non-being may be admitted independently is 
no reason for their joint admission (e.g., the hare and horn both 
exist separately, but the hare’s horn exists nowhere). To this the 
reply of Madhusudana is that the Law of excluded middle does not 
apply to every case of the relation between being and non-being. 
Thus the false-appearances have being so far as they appear and 
non-being so far as they are non-existent; exclusion of being does 
/ not necessarily lead us to non-being, and vice versa. To this the 
retort given by the author of Tarangim is that the Sahkarites them- 
selves say that, if a thing has no being, it cannot appear, which 
shows that they themselves admit the Law of excluded middle, the 
force of which can never be denied, as Logic amply demonstrates 
in the examination of any and every specific relation of being and 
non-being. 

The second definition of falsehood by the Sankarites is that 
falsehood is that which can be denied at all times even where 
it appears to exist {prati-pannopadhu traikdlika-nisedha^prati^ 
yogitvam). To this Vyasa-tirtha says that, if the denial is true, then 
this true thing would exist side by side with Brahman and thus the 

^ Nyaydmrtai p. zz. 
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theory of extreme monism would break down (nisedhasya tattrikatm 
advaita-'hdnih) ; if the denial is false or true only in a limited manner^" 
{vydvahdrika\ then the world-appearance would become true. 
Again, what does the denial actually mean? These supposed ap- 
pearances are said to be produced from a material cause, and they 
are perceived as existing at the time of perception; and, if it is held*" 
that even then they have no existence at all as such, then they must 
be absolutely without being, like the chimerical hare’s horn. If it 
is held that the difference of the world-appearance from chimerical 
entities like the hare’s horn, etc., is that they are absolutely in- 
describable, then the reply is that the very term “indescribable” 
describes their nature. Again, that which is absolutely non- 
existing cannot in any way appear in knowledge {asatah a-pratitav), 
and therefore it is not possible to make reference to it or to relate 
it in any way to anything else. The Sahkarites themselves hold that 
what is non-existing cannot appear in knowledge {asac cet na 
prattyeta\ and thus they themselves deny the possibility of any 
being-in-knowledge of that which is non-existing. Again, reality 
is not the same as mere appearance in knowledge, and consequently, 
if Brahman remained always uncontradicted in knowledge, its 
reality could not on that ground be affirmed. Again, it is not true 
' that words denoting absolutely non-existing and chimerical things, 
^such as the hare’s horn, produce no knowledge; for they also 
produce some notion; the difference between ordinary illusions 
and the chimerical entities is this that, while the ground of the 
ordinary illusions is right and valid, chimerical entities have no 
ground at all. Therefore, since chimerical entities can also be made 
objects of awareness they appear in knowledge as non-existing. 
The Vedic text “non-being alone existed in the beginning” {asad 
eva idam ogre dstt) also testifies to the fact that “non-being” 
may appear as existent. Also non-being cannot be defined as that 
which is different from mere “being” (sat) and “the indescribable” 
{a-nirvdcya); for the latter can only be understood through the 
concept of non-being and vice versa. Thus non-being may be de- 
1[jne as that which is different from that being which cannot at all 
^ times be denied at all places {sarvatrika-traikalika-nisedha-prati-- 
^^^yogitva-rupa-sadanyasyaiva tattvdc cd). If the indescribable 
(a-nirvdcya) is defined as that which can be denied at all times, it 
is the same as non-being itself. Also non-being cannot be defined 
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as that which is incapable of fulfilling any practical purpose; for 
even the conch-shell-silver, which is admitted to be false, can serve 
to rouse an effort to grasp it in the deluded person and thus be 
considered to have some kind of practical efficiency, and the pure 
Brahman, which is regarded as ultimately real, is itself unable to 
serve any practical purpose of any kind. Again, falsehood or non- 
, being cannot be defined as that which has no nature of its own ; for, 
if that were so, then the denial of falsehood could not be said to be 
# directed to its own nature as such; nor could the nature of false- 
hood be regarded as itself false, since such an interpretation would’ 
rest on a mere technical assumption of the meaning of falsehood, 
and it would not in the least clear the points at issue ; for, if the 
nature of the so-called entity persisted in its own time and place, " 
it would be meaningless to call such a nature false in itself. Such an 
assumption would also mean that no distinction is made between 
that which can serve practical efficiency and that which cannot; 
if that which persists in time and place and can serve a practical 
purpose could be called false, then there would be no difference 
between being and non-being, and the absence of the real could 
be said to be as much a cause of cloth as the thread itself. Thus 
absolute non-being may be defined as that which can always be 
denied in all places {sarvatra traikdlika-nisedha-pratiyogitva^ 
Also it cannot be held that ‘‘non-being’’ {asa£) cannot be the object 
of an absolute denial simply because it is non-being, as is said in the 
Nydya-makaranda of Anandabodha; for, if an absolute denial can- 
not have any object, then the reason “because it is non-being” as 
adduced above would have no object itself and would therefore be 
inapplicable. Moreover, just as positive entities can be denied, so 
the specific negations referring to positive entities may also be 
denied and so lead on to their corresponding positive affirmations. 
.Again, it is also agreed that specific positive entities come into 
'being through the negation of their corresponding negations im- 
' mediately prior to their coming into being [prdg-abhdva). This also 
proves that denial or negation does not necessarily require positive 
characters or entities for the operation and their function of 
negation. The whole upshot of this discussion is that, if falsehood 
noeans absolute denial of anything where it appears in knowledge, 
tfien the implication is that no reality can be affirmed; for what 
could be affirmed either as false or as true would only apply to 
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ities as they are known, and in that case even the reality of 
ihman would be conditional, namely, so far as it is known, 
ain, absolute negation {sarvatm traikalika-nisedha'-pratiyogit’Datri) 
mot be distinguished from what is known as chimerical entities, 
d, if the world-appearance could be an object of absolute 
nation, its status would be no better than that of chimerical 
ities (e.g., the hare’s horn). 

In reply to the objections of Vyasa-tirtha against the definition 
falsehood, that, if falsehood be real, then that implies dualism, 
i that, if falsehood is false, that implies re-affirmation of the 
rid as real, Madhusudana says that, since the denial is itself 
ntical (so far as its ultimate ground is concerned) with Brahman, 

: reality of falsehood does not imply dualism; for the reality of 
denial does not imply the reality of the phenomenon, denial of 
ich has been denied by the denial of all phenomena. It has only 
much reality as is implied in the ground of all phenomena, which 
ihe Brahman. Again, the falsehood of the falsehood does not 
ply the affirmation of the reality of the world-appearance; for in 
case of the conch-shell-silver, though it is known that not only 
5 it false, but, since it is never existent, it never exists, and never 
1 exist, and the attribution of falsity to it is also false, the conch- 
dl-silver is not for the matter of that re-affirmed as real. It is 
)ng to suppose that the falsity of the falsity or the denial of the 
lial is re-affirmation in all cases ; it is only when the reality and 
denial have the same status and identically the same scope that 
denial of the denial means an affirmation; but, when the scope 
their meaning varies, the denial of the denial does not imply an 
rmation. It may further be pointed out that, when the denial of 
denial is intended to re-affirm the positive entity, the denial of 
denial leads to affirmation. But, when a denial denies both the 
itive entity and the denial (which is itself taken as an inde- 
ident entity), the second denial does not lead to affirmation^, 
e denial of the world-appearance is the denial of the r^ity of 
very world-appearance as such {svarupena)^ like the denial of 
conch-shell-silver. The fact that the world-appearance is 

^ Tatra hi nisedhasya nisedhe pratijogi’-sattvam ayati^ yatra ni^edhasya 
iha-huddhya pratiyogisattvam vyavasdidpyate, na nisedha-mdtram nisedhyate^ 
id rotate na idant rajatam iti jndndantaram idam na arajatam iti jhankda 
tom vyavastfidpyate. yatra iu prati^yogi-nisedhayor uhhayor api ni^edhas tatra 
irati-yogi-sai^am. Advaita^siddhi, pp. 105-6. 
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’‘^believed to be a product of ajndna does not in the least imply that 
its very nature cannot be false; for what is by its very nature false 
would be so, whether produced or not. The denial of the conch- 
shell-silver (‘‘this is not silver’’) means that the conch-shell-silver 
is other than the real market-silver, i.e., the negation here is that of 
otherness {anyo-anya-ahhdva). But, when it is said that “here is 
no silver,” the negation is one of non-existence, and the falsity of 
the appearance is thereby definitely declared {sd ca puromrtti- 
rajatasyaiva vydvahdrikam atyanta-abhdvam visaytkaroti iti kantho- 
ktam eva mithydtvam)^ whereas in the former case falsehood is 
only implied {idam sdbda-nirdiste purovarti-prdtltika-’rajate rajata- 
sabda-nirdista-vydvahdrika’-rajata-anyonya-ahhava-pratiter drthi'- 
kam mithydtvamY, Now, if the world-appearance be denied 
(“there is no world-appearance here”), then, since there is no 
world-appearance anywhere else, the denial implies the absolute 
"^non-existence of the world-appearance, i.e., world-appearance is 
as non-existent as any chimerical entity, e.g., the hare’s horn. The 
reply to such an objection, that there is a difference between the 
absolute negation of the world-experience as indescribable 
{anmdcyd) and the absolute negation as chimerical {tucca)y is that 
the latter has not even a seeming appearance anywhere, whereas 
the former appears as really existent until it is contradicted 
{kvachid apy upddhau sattvena pratlty-anarhatvam atyanta'- 
asattvam ydvad badham pratitiyogyatvam pratitika-sattvarn). It 
must further be noted in this connection that the denial which 
leads to falsehood must have the same relation and the same extent 
and scope as the content which is being denied {yena rupena yad- 
adhikaranatayd yat pratipannam tena rupena tan-^nistha’-atyanta- 
abhd^va-pratiyogitvasya pratipanna-padena sucitatvdt\ tac ca rupam 
ambandha-visesd'vacchedakavisesas cdf. The Sankarites, more- 

f over, do not admit negation as a separate category, but consider the 
negation to be identical with the unqualified nature of the locus 
where the negation appears. Brahman has no qualities, and this 
does not therefore mean that it has a negative quality; for, there 
being more separate negations, the negation of all qualities simply 
means the pure nature of Brahman. The attribution of so-called 
positive qualities also as infinitude, etc., means the negation of the 
opposite qualities of falsehood and limitation, which ultimately 
^ Advaita-siddhi, pp. 130-1, ^ Ibid, p. 15 1. 
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implies a reversion to the pure nature of Brahman, etc. {adhikarana- 
atirikta - abhdva - abhyupagamena ukta - mithydtva - abhdva - rupa-‘ 
satyatvasya Brohma-svarupa-virodhdty-, 

Ramacarya, in his Tarailgint, refuting the view of Madhusudana, 
says that, excepting the case of the negation of the negation- 
prior-tQ-becoming (prdg-abhdva)^ the negation of negation means 
positing and therefore, since no third alternative is possible, 
the denial of the denial of an entity necessarily posits. Again, the 
assertion of Madhusudana, that the illusion consists in the ap- 
pearance of the illusory silver as the real silver of the market, is 
groundless ; for the material cause that produced the illusory silver 
is different from the material cause of the silver of the market. The 
illusory silver ceases to exist only when there is true knowledge 
removing the ignorance which was the material cause of the 
illusory silver (prdtibhdsikasya svopdddna-jndna-nivartaka jndna- 
visayenaiva vd tdddtmya-pratitesca): where the same material cause 
y produces two different appearances (e.g., the cloth and the white- 
ness) they may be experienced as identical. But, when the material 

i causes are entirely different, their products can never be ex- 
perienced as identical^. Again, it has been urged by Madhusudana 
that the denial that constitutes falsehood must be qualified by the 
same conditions and relations whereby the positive entities were^ 
qualified; but this is unmeaning, for no amount of such conditioning 
can gainsay the truth that the negation of negations means position, 
until some definite proof of the existence of a third alternative 
escaping the sphere of the Law of Excluded Middle can be adduced®. 

Vyasa-tirtha says that falsehood moreover cannot be defined as 
'Absolute denial of reality; for, unless the meaning of denial is 
understood, the meaning of reality cannot be comprehended and 
vice versa. The point at issue here is whether conch-s ^er is denied 
in its very natur^ as such or wheth er its reality is *^d enied. The 
former alternative is denied on the ground that, if it were accepted, 
then it would be difficult to account for the awareness of the conch- 
silver as existing in front of the perceiver; for, if it was absolutely 
non-existent, it could not.be directly perceived. But it may be 
pointed out with the same force that the second alternative is also 
unacceptable, because, when the conch-silver was perceived, it was 


^ Ihid, p. 156. 

® Tara^iit% p, 20. 


Nyayamrta-'taraAginl^ p. 16 (a:). 
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'^also perceived to be real, and, if that is so, how can that reality be 
denied? If in reply to this it is suggested that the reality of the 
conch-shell-silver is only a relative reality and not an absolute 
reality, then it may be pointed out that, if once a degree of reality 
be admitted, then infinite regress will follow; for one may as well 
ask whether the absolute reality is absolutely absolute or relatively 
absolute and so on. Again, falsehood is defined as that which is 
pliable to be destroyed by knowledge in its function as knowledge. 
But Vyasa-tirtha does not tolerate such a position and says that 
knowledge of past events and things, even though false, ceases by 
itself without waiting to be destroyed by the so-called right know- 
ledge; also it is not felt that the silver is destroyed by the knowledge 
"^of the conch-shell. It is further urged that right knowledge of the 
conch-shell also removes the error which, so far as it was an error, 

I was true, and this shows that knowledge removes not only falsehood, 
jbut also true things, and on that account the definition in question 
cannot be a true definition of falsehood. Moreover, when an illusion 
is removed, the removal is not due to the function of cognition as 
such, but is by virtue of its perceptual immediacy [aparoksa- 
adhydsam prati jndnasya-aparoksatayd nivartakatvena jndnatvena 
anivartakatvdc ca)^. Again, if a falsehood is defined as that which 
^is destroyed by knowledge which destroys the very material cause 
of the falsehood {svopaddna ajndna-’nwartaka jndna-nivartyatvam)^ 
the objection will be that it does not apply to the beginningless 
illusion^. It may similarly be held that the definition of falsehood 
^as appearance in the place where it does not exist (svdtyanta- 
dbhava-adhikarane eva pratiyamdnatvam) may also be refuted; for 
many objections occur, as has already been pointed out, according 
as we consider the negation to be relatively real or illusory. Again, 
if falsehood be defined as that which is different both from being 
and non-being, then, since it has already been pointed out that 
non-being means absolute denial, the appearances or illusions 
would be inexplicable. If it be defined as that which is destroyed 
by knowledge, then that can prove its momentary character, but 
not its false nature (dht-ndsyatve anityatd eva sydt na mrsdtmatctf. 

In reply to the objection of Vyasa-tirtha concerning the defini- 
tion of falsehood as that which is liable to be destroyed by know- 


^ Nyayamrta^ p. 39(6). 
® Ibid. p. 41. 


2 Ibid. p. 40. 
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ledge, Madhusudana says that the real meaning of the definition is 
Ithat the entity which is destroyed, both in its causal aspect and the 
[aspect as effect, on account of the rise of knowledge is false. The 
jug though destroyed as effect by the stroke of the club is not 
destroyed in its causal aspect as the earthy pot. The hare’s horn 
does not exist at all: so its non-existence is not due to knowledge. 
Again, since the conch-shell-silver appears in consciousness and is 
destroyed immediately after the rise of true knowledge, its dissolu- 
tion must be due to knowledge. Also it is not wrong to say that 
falsehood is negated by knowledge in its function as knowledge; 
for the later knowledge does not negate the prior knowledge by its 
function as knowledge, but merely on account of its posteriority; 
and therefore the definition of falsehood as that which can be 
negated by knowledge only in its function as knowledge clearly 
keeps aloof the case of the negation of the prior knowledge by the 
later, to which it was supposed that the above definition of false- 
hood could wrongly be extended. It is well, however, to point out 
that falsehood is negated by knowledge not in an indirect manner, 
I but directly and immediately (vastutas tu sdksdtkdratvena jndna- 
nivartyatvam vivakntamf. 

To this Ramacarya replies that it is Madhusudana who says 
that the definition of falsehood as that which can be negated by 
knowledge means the general absence of an entity through the rise 
of knowledge {jndna-prayukta-avasthiti-sdmdnya-viraha-pratiyogi- 
tvarn jndna-nimrtyatvam (see Advaita-siddhi^ p. 168, and 
Tarangim, p. 22)^. It may be asked whether the word ‘‘generally” 
(sdmdnya) or the negation is qualified by the existence {avasthityd 
sdmdnyam vd visisyate viraho vd). The first alternative would mean 
the negation of the cause of an entity through the rise of know- 
ledge; for the word avasthiti-sdmdnya means cause. But in that 
case there would be an illicit extension of the definition of falsehood 
to the negation of the prior knowledge by the posterior knowledge; 
for the posterior knowledge destroys the cause of the persistence 
of the prior knowledge, and it would not apply to the beginningless 
avidyd. In the second alternative, i.e., if the word sdmdnya is 

^ jnanatva’-vyapya-dharmeim jndnanivartyatvam ityapi sadhu^ uttarajndnasya 
putva-jndna-nivartahatvarii na jnanatvavydpyadlmrmena kintu icchadi-sadhd'- 
rai^modlcydtmavis^agunatoena lukcyatvena veti na siddha-sddhanadL 

Advaita-siddhif pp. 171-2. 

^ Ibid, p. 178. 

14-2 
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qualified by the negation, then it may be pointed out that the 
Sankarite never admits a general negation as distinguished from 
the negation of any special entity. Moreover, since the conch-shell- 
silver is denied in its very nature as false, it cannot be said that its 
general absence (that is, both as cause and effect) was due to the 
rise of knowledge; for it is not admitted to be existent at any time^. 
Again, as it has been shown by Vyasa-tirtha that there ought not 
to be any difference between the non-existence of the conch-shell- 
silver and that of the hare’s horn, the non-existence of the hare’s 
horn might equally be said to be due to knowledge, if the non- 
existence of the conch-shell-silver be said to be due to the rise of 
knowledge. 

In supporting the fourth definition of falsehood as ‘^appearance 
in the locus of its own absence” {svatyanta-abhava-adhikarane 
eva pratiyamdnatvam) or as the “absence in the locus of its 
own existence” (svdsraya nistha-atyanta-ahhdva-pYatiyogitvam)y 
Madhustidana says that, since an entity may be both present and 
absent in one identical time, so it may be both present and absent 
in one identical space. To this Ramacarya replies that, if this is 
admitted, then there is no difference between existence and non- 
existence, and ordinary experience is inexplicable [tathd sati 
bhdvdbhdvayor ucchinnakathd sydt iti vydvahdrikyapi vyavasthd 
na sydt) ; consequently dualism and its negation, monism, would be 
the same, and the monistic knowledge would be unable to dispel 
the dualistic consciousness. 

In support of the fifth definition of falsehood as difference from 
the real [sad-viviktatvam mithydtvam) Madhustidana defines 
existence of reality as that which is established by knowledge and 
not invalidated by defects. The definition of existence is further 
modified by him as that which appears as existent through proofs 
not invalidated by defects. By this qualification he excludes 
chimerical entities and Brahman; for chimerical entities do not 
appear as existent, and Brahman, though it exists in itself, is never 
an object to any mind to which it appears as existent (satvd- 
prakdraka-pratiti-visayatdbhdvdt ) . 

The existent is defined as that which is established by proof 
{pramana-siddha)^ and this is again as that which is uncontradicted. 

^ sukti'-rajatMer-avasthity-anglkdre svarupena nisedhokty-ayogas-^ca. 

Taranginf) p. 22. 
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To this it is objected by Ramacarya that Brahman is not the object 
of any proofs, whereas the world, which is established by all proofs, 
is ultimately contradicted^. 

The question is raised by Vyasa-tirtha whether falsehood itself 
is contradicted or uncontradicted. If it is uncontradicted, then 
falsehood becomes real, and the doctrine of monism fails. If it is 
urged in reply that falsehood is identical with the ground of 
illusion, the Brahman, then the meaning of the phrase ‘‘world- 
appearance is false” {prapanco mithyd) is that the world-appearance 
is identical with Brahman {mithyd being identical with Brahman), 
and this is not disputed by us; for Brahman, being all-pervasive, is 
in a sense identical with the world-appearance. Moreover, if 
falsehood be identical with Brahman, the general argument that 
those things alone are false which are cognizable would be faulty, 
because falsity, being identical with Brahman, would itself be un-'^ 
cognizable. If falsehood be contradicted, then it is self-false 
{badhya), and the world would become real. Even if it is again 
urged that falsehood is not identical with Brahman, but is one with 
the reality of Brahman as underlying the second denial or the 
falsehood of the falsehood, to this the reply would be that our very 
inquiry centres round the question whether the second denial is 
itself contradicted or uncontradicted, and it is well known that, 
since the underlying reality is everywhere pure consciousness, the 
underlying reality of the second falsehood has no separate or inde- 
pendent existence regarding which any affirmation could be made. 

It is clear that, if in the first case the assertion of falsehood being 
identical with Brahman be meaningless, the attempt at an extension 

( by making it identical with the pure consciousness underlying the 
second denial does not in reality lead to any new meaning. If it is 
again urged that, since the conch-shell-silver is false, the falsehood 
which is a quality of this conch-shell-silver is necessarily false; if 
the substance is false, its quality is necessarily false, and therefore 
the falsehood of this falsehood does not reaffirm the reality of the 
conch-shell-silver. Since both the falsehoods are based on the 
falsehood of the substance to which they are attributively associated 
the negation of negation does not mean a position. The negation 
vbf a negation can mean a position only if the substance be real. But 
this is clearly a confusion ; for the absence of qualities follows on the 

^ Taranginlf p. 23. 
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^bsence of the substance only when such qualities are dependent 
on the nature of the substance; but falsehood is not so, since it is 
naturally opposed to that to which it refers^. Moreover, if the 
falsehood of the conch-shell-silver becomes false merely because it 
is associated with the illusory silver, though it is affirmed by an 
experience of contradiction, then it might equally well be real 
/because of its ultimate association with Brahman, the ground 
reality of all things; or on the other hand the conch-shell might 
equally well be false because of its association with the illusory 
silver, and the non-existent would also be existent because of its 
association with existence, and vice versa^. Moreover, the conch- 
shell-silver is not regarded by the Sahkarites as absolutely non- 
existent, like the chimerical hare's horn, and therefore falsehood 
cannot be considered to be so on account of its association 
therewith. Again, the argument that falsehood has not the same 
status of existence as the world-appearance to which it refers and 
therefore the assertion of falsehood does not hurt extreme monism, 
is wrong: for, if falsehood has only a relative existence {vydvahd- 
riktve), the world of our daily experience, which is opposed to it 
and which is attested by perception, ought to be regarded as ulti- 
mately real Thus our former objection remains valid, that, if false- 
hood be uncontradicted, the doctrine of monism fails and, if 
contradicted, the world would be real®. 

Madhusudana has the former reply to the above objection that, 
when the position and negation have a different order of being, 
the negation of the negation does not imply affirmation. If the 
negation refers to a relative existence, then such negation does not 
take away the assertion of a fanciful existence^. Thus an entity may 
be in different senses both true and false. Madhusudana further 
says that, when the denial is due to a specific quality, then the 
negation of negation cannot be an affirmation. Here both the 
conch-shell and its quality are denied on account of their common 

^ dharmy-asattve dharindsattvam tu dharmi-sattvdsdpeksa-dharma-visayam; 
mithyatvani tu tat-pratikulam. Nydydmrta, p. 44. 

® Ibid^ P- 45- 

® mithyatvani yady ahddhyarn sydt syad advaita'-mata-ksatih 

mithydtvam yadi hddhyarri sydt jagat-satyatvam dpateU 

Ibid. p. 47. 

^ paraspara-viraha-rupatve^pi visama-satvahayor avirodhdt vydvahdrika- 
mithydtvena vydvahdrika-satyatvdpahdre^pi kdlpanika-satyatvdnapahdrat. 

Advaita-siddhij p. 217. 
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attribute of plausibility. Thus it may be said with impunity that 
both the horse and the cow may be denied in an elephant^. 

To this Ramacarya’s reply is that existence and non-existence 
naturally exclude each other, and their denial is therefore not due 
to any other specific property. That existence and non-existence are 
mutually exclusive is acknowledged even by the Sahkarites when 
they speak of mdyd as being diiferent both from existence and non- 
exi^nce^. 

vAn important argument establishing the falsity of the world 
rests upon the fact that the world is cognizable ; all that is cognizable 
is false, like dream experiences. At this point Vyasa-tirtha seeks to 
analyse what may be meant by the word cognizable. Several 
alternative meanings are offered, of which the first is termed 
vrtti-vydpyatva^ i.e., that which is a content of a mentai state. The 
Sankarites are thus supposed to say that all that can be a content 
of a mental state is false. T o this Vyasa-tirtha’s reply is that Brahman 
and the self must also be the content of at least some kind of mental 
state, and therefore, if the thesis of the Sankarites be accepted, 
Brahman also would be false. If it is said that Brahman in its 
purity can never be the object of any mental state, and it can be so 
only when it is associated with ajndna, to this the reply is that, if 
Brahman in its purity cannot manifest itself in awareness, it can 
never establish itself, and such a theory directly militates against 
the self-revealing nature of Brahman. Again, it is urged that, 
though Brahman is self-revealing, yet it cannot be the content of 
any mental state; for the very expression “Brahman is pure and 
self-revealing” would make it the content of that verbal cognition; 
if the expression carries no sense, then there is no meaning in it. 
Moreover, if Brahman as associated with ajndna be admitted to be 
the content of a mental state, it would through such an association 
be a constituent of that mental content and therefore a content in 
itself. It cannot, moreover, be said that the objection cannot apply 
to Brahman because Brahman can be a content only in association 
and not in its nature; for, since the same conditions apply to eternal 

and transcendental entities of an indeterminate character which 

/ 

1 Advaita-siddhi, p. 213. 

2 na tdvat paraspara’-viraharupayor ekanisedhyatd-avacchedakdvachinnatvam 
sambhavati tvaydpi satyatvarnithydtvayohparaspara’-samuccaye virodhat hibhyatd 
sad-^asad'-vailaksaTyyasdrupye'afiglkardcca. Taraiigiiyif p. 26. 
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cannot be contents of consciousness in themselves, but only in later 
associated forms, Brahman would not be false on that account. 
Again, it is wrong to suppose that, when an object is known, the 
content of that mental state has the same form as the object of 
awareness; for we may know a hare’s horn through a verbal cogni- 
tion without assuming that the mental state has the same form as 
a hare’s horn. The assumption therefore that the content of aware- 
ness must have the same form as its object is wholly invalid. It is 
clearly found to be so in the case of Brahma-knowledge; for no 
awareness can have an infinitude as its content. So to say that an 
awareness has content as an object simply means that it refers 
thereto {tad-visayatvam eva tad-akdratvamy. Since this is so, the 
condition of perception that pure consciousness must be reflected 
in the mental state in superiihposition upon the physical object 
is wholly unnecessary. Thus the objection, that all that is cognizable 
is on that account false, is invalid. 

To this Madhusudana’s reply is that the pure consciousness, 
which is always self-revealing, is never the content of any aware- 
ness. It only appears to be so in association with the ajndna 
modifications which alone can become the content of knowledge. 
Thus in all circumstances the pure consciousness is self-revealing 
and it can never be the content of itself. Madhustidana would 
admit all the suggested interpretations of cognizability offered by 
Vyasa-tirtha, excepting the second {phala-vydpyatvdf\ he, how- 
ever, admits that a stricter criticism would require the definition 
to be slightly modified by excluding cognizability through verbal 
cognition {vastutas tu sdbddjanya-vrtti-visayatvam eva dnyatvam)\ 
in this way, though one may be aware of chimerical entities through 
verbal propositions, they would not on that account be called false; 
for they are absolutely non-existent entities, which cannot be called 
either false or true^. Madhusudana further interprets cognizability 
as that which has a definite formal content {sva-prakdraka-vrtti^ 
visayatvant eva drsyatvam). By the term “ formal ” (sva-prakdraka) ^ 

^ Nyayamrta^ p. 57. 

^ The suggested interpretations of cognizability {driyatva) as given by 
VySlsa-tirtha are of seven kinds: kim idam drsyatvam; vrtti-vydpyatvam vd; 
phala-vyapyatvam vd; sddhd.ranani vd.; kadadd’-kathamcid^-vi^ayatvam vd; sva- 
vyavahdre svdtirikta-sanivid-antardpeksa-niyatir vd; a-sva^prakdsatvarri vd. 
Ibid. p. 49. 

® Advaita-siddhi, p. z68. 
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he means any describable characteristic {sopdkhyah kascid dharmak) 
and thereby excludes Brahman, which means purity having no 
describable characteristic: on the other hand, even the cognition 
of negations may be described as having the character of negativity, 
v^he effect of this interpretation is that cognizability is limited to all 
that comes within the purview of relative and pragmatic experience. 
In attempting to clear the meaning of cognizability Madhusudana 
defines it as that which is somehow in relation with pure conscious- 
ness {cid-visayatva). This, being identical with self, is devoid of 
any such two-term relation. In the attempt to classify the meaning 
further, cognizability of things is defined as dependence for revela- 
tion on an alien consciousness (sva-vyamhdre svatinkta-samvid- 
apeksd-niyati-'Tupam drsyatvam) or as the character of being other 
than the self-revealing (a-sva-prakdsatva-rupatvam drsyatvam). 
It is clear therefore that anything other than pure consciousness 
depends on pure consciousness for revelation. 

Ramacarya, in attempting to refute Madhusudana, says that 
merely from the knowledge of the concomitance of impurity 
(asuddhatva) and dependent revelation {a-sva-prakdiatva) one 
caimot say that pure consciousness is self-revealed; but such a 
conclusion can be arrived at only when it is known that pure 
consciousness has no impurity in it. Again, the concomitance of 
>/dependent revelation and impurity can be known only when their 
opposites, ‘‘purity’’ and “self-revealingness,” are known to coexist 
with pure consciousness; thus the knowledge of concomitance of 
pure consciousness with self-revealingness and that of impure 
consciousness with dependent revelation are mutually independent. 
There is therefore no way in which it can be asserted that only pure 
consciousness is self-revealing^. The other reason adduced for 
falsehood is that the world-appearance is false because it is material. 
Now what is this materiality? Its character is given as “non- 
knower” {ajndtrtva), “ignorance” {ajndnatva), as “non-self- 
revealing” {a-sva-prakdsatva\ or “non-self.” If the first meaning 
of materiality be accepted, then it may be pointed out that according 

^ na tavad ^a-sva-prakasatvasuddhatvayor vydpya-vyapaka-bhdva-^grahamd- 
trem suddhe sva-prakasata paryavasyati kintu suddhe asva-prakdsatva-vydpa- 
kasya asuddhatvasya vydvrttdu jndtdydm e-oa. tathd ca vydpaka-vyatireka- 
grahdrtham avasyani hiddha-^jndnam, kimcdsva-prakdsatvasuddhatvayor vyd- 
pya-vydpaka-bhdva-graho’pi tadubhayavyatirekayoh hiddhatva-svaprakdiatvayoJi 
suddhe sahacdra-^grahe saty eveti ghatta-kutf-prabhdta-vrttdntah. Tarangiitf, p. 3 1 * 
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to the Sankarites the ego is false, and yet it is the knower ; the pure 
consciousness, which according to the Sahkarites is the only reality, 
is not itself the knower. If it is suggested that pure consciousness 
may be regarded as the knower through false assumption, then it 
may well be said that false assumption would validate any false 
reasoning, and that would be of no avail. Even the body appears as 
the knower when one says, “I, the white man, know,” yet on that 
account the body cannot be regarded as the knower. The second 
interpretation, which defines materiality as ignorance (ajnana), 
cannot be held; for phenomenal knowledge is partly true and partly 
false. Again, it may in this connection be asked whether the know- 
ledge of the self (dtman) has any content or not. If it has, then that 
content must necessarily be the object of a cognizing activity, and 
it is impossible that the cognizing activity of the self should direct 
its activity towards the self. If it is urged in reply that the self has 
no activity to be directed to itself, but the fact that it is distinguished 
as self is its cognition of itself, the obvious reply to this is that the 
cognition of all things is nothing more than the fact that they are 
distinguished in their specific characters. If again the knowledge 
of the self has no content, then it is no knowledge at all. If any 
knowledge be admitted which does not illuminate any object, then 
even a jug can be called knowledge. Therefore, if materiality be 
defined as ajndna or ignorance, then even the self would for the 
above reasons be ajndna. In this connection it may well be re- 
membered that knowledge requires both the object and the knower: 
there cannot be any experience without the experiencer and the thing 
experienced. Again, if the self be regarded as mere knowledge, 
’**^it may well be asked whether that knowledge is right knowledge 
or illusion. If the former, then, since the modifications of the avidya 
are known by the self, these would be true. It cannot be the latter, 
because there is no defect associated with the self. Neither can the 
self be regarded as bliss: for the phenomenal enjoyment of worldly 
objects is not admitted as bliss, and there is no way in which the 
degrees of pleasure or bliss which may lead ultimately to the highest 
bliss can be admitted ; for, once a degree of pleasure is admitted, an 
extraneous element naturally creeps in. Thus falsity of the world on 
the ground that it is material is unacceptable in any sense of the term^. 

^ This argument that the world is false on account of its materiality is 
adduced in the Tattva-suddhi, 
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To this Madhusudana’s reply is that the second and third 
interpretations of materiality, i.e., that which is ignorance is 
material or that which is non-self is material, would be quite 
suitable- In finding fault with Vyasa-tirtha’s exposition of knowledge 
.Madhusudana says that, if knowledge be defined as that which 
lilluminates an object, then even during emancipation objects would 
Ibe illuminated, which is impossible; the relation of knowledge to 
objects is extraneous and therefore illusory. If it is objected that, if no 
obj ects are revealed during release, then even bliss is not revealed, and 
in that case no one would care to attain release, the reply is that the 
'emancipated state is itself bliss and there is no separate manifestation 
of bliss as obtainable therein. The association of an object is per- 
ceivable only in sense-knowledge; in the knowledge of the self there 
^is no association with the senses, and it is unreasonable to demand 
that even then objects should be manifested in knowledge. When it 
is said that self is of the nature of immediate knowledge, the sugges- 
tion that then it must be either valid or erroneous is unacceptable. 
For the exclusive classification of knowledge as valid or invalid 
applies to ordinary experienced knowledge. But the self asloiowledge 
is like the indeterminate knowledge that is neither valid nor invalid. 
^ * Ramacarya, however, says that, if the association of knowledge 
with objects be extraneous, then at the time of the dawn of ultimate 
knowledge the self should not be regarded as its object. If it is said 
that this is only so in the case of perceptual knowledge, where pure 
consciousness is reflected through the vrtti of the form of the object, 
then the connection of the knowledge with the object would be 
false ; for in that case the necessity of vrtti and the reflection of con- 
sciousness through it would have to be admitted at the dawn of the 
knowledge of the self in the ultimate stage. The relation of the 
object to knowledge therefore cannot be extraneous and therefore 
false. In reply to Madhusudana's statement that, just as according 
to the Naiyayikas, though universals and individuals are mutually 
correlated, yet in the state of ultimate dissolution the universals 
remain even though there are no individuals, so there may be a 
state where there is knowledge, but no object; for the sphere of 
knowledge is wider than that of knowledge with objects. Rama- 
carya says that even in the state of pralaya, where there is no 
individual, the knowledge of the universals has the individuals 
within it as its constituents. Again, the association of objects with 
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knowledge does not mean that the objects produce knowledge, but 
that knowledge is associated with the objects. Again, if the associa- 
tion with the object be regarded as meaning ‘‘necessarily produced 
by objects,’’ or if it necessarily means “in whichever place or at 
whichever time this object exists there is knowledge,” then the 
Sahkarites would not be able to affirm the unity of the souL For, 
since the unity exists in Brahman, it could not be generated by the 
individual soul. And again, if it is affirmed that, whenever there is 
unity with Brahman, there is unity with the soul, then, since the 
Brahman is always one, all individual souls will be emancipated; 
it will also be impossible to determine the unity of individual souls 
and the unity of Brahman, So the objects do not generate the 
determinate knowledge, but are associated with it. 

It is argued that whatever is limited and finite is false; now this 
limitation may be by time or space or by other entities {paricchin-- 
natvam api desatah kdlato vastuto vd). Now as to this Vyasa-tirtha 
says that time and space cannot be limited by time and space and 
this is so much the case that even the supreme reality, the Brahman, 
is often, spoken of as existing always and everywhere; time and 
space are thus universal characteristics and cannot be denied of 
others or of themselves. Thus the observation of Vacaspati, that 
whatever does not exist in some places and in some time is on that 
account absent everywhere and always, and that what is existent 
must always and everywhere be so {yat sat tat sadd sarvatra sad 
eva , , . tathd ca yat kaddcit kutracid asat tat sadd sarvatra asadevd)^ 
is wholly invalid; for, if by non-existence at some particular time 
existence at any other time can be invalidated, then by existence at 
that time non-existence at other times may also be invalidated. 
It is as good logic to say that, because it will not exist then, there- 
fore it does not exist now, as to say that, because it exists now, it 
must exist thenh Again, what is meant by spatial limitation? If it 
means non-association with all bodies [sarva-Tnurttdsamyogitvam) 
or the non-possession of the supreme measure {parama’-mahat- 
parimdndnadhikaranatvani)y then even Brahman is so; for He is 
untouchable {asangd) and He has no measure as His quality; if it 
means possession of limited measure [parimdna)^ tko^n parimdna or 
^“measure,” being a quality, cannot belong to a quality; so qualities 
would not be limited {guna-karmddau gundnangtkdrdt). Again, 
^ Nyaydmrta^ p. 79. 
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temporal limitation cannot be associated with negation as ‘‘other- 
ness” ; for, if the limitation as otherness be denied at any time, then 
all things in the world would be one. Now limitation by other 

“Entities (which is the third definition of limitation) means “dif- 
ference” (hhinnatvd)\ but such a limitation (according to the 
Sahkarites) is absent in the world of everyday experience; for they 
deny the reality of difference. Again, difference from falsehood 
exists also in the self: therefore the argument of Anandabodha, 
that whatever things exist divided (vibhaktatvdt) are on that account 
false, is invalid. It is, again, wrong to suppose that the unlimited 
nature of being consists in the fact that it alone remains universal, 
whereas everything else changes and must therefore be considered 
to be imposed upon it, since, when we say “a jug exists,” “a jug 
moves,” the jug seems to remain unchanged, while its verb changes, 
as “exists” and “moves.” As “many” is associated with “one,” 
so “one” also is associated with “many”; so nothing can be made 
of the argument that what remains constant is unlimited and valid 
and what is changeful is false. 

St To this Madhusudana’s reply is that, since the Sahkarites do 

-^Qt admit universals, it is wrong to suppose that in all cases of the 
existence of a cow there is something like the cow-universal which 
persists, and, if that is not so, then the only other explanation is that 
it is the individuals that come and go and are imposed upon the 
persistent experience of being, which alone is therefore real. Now, 
again, it may be argued, the Brahman, as being, is always covered by 
ajndna\ it has no distinguishable form, and so it is wrong to think 
that Brahman is manifested as being in our experience of the world- 
objects. To this the reply is that Brahman is itself not covered by 
ajndna (sad-dtmand na brahmano muldjndnend-vrtatvam) : it is only 
by the limitations of the specific forms of world-objects that its 
nature is hidden ; when the obstacles of these specific forms are broken 
by the function of the vrtti modification of the mind, the Brahman 
underlying these objects manifests itself as pure being. It cannot be 
objected that Brahman, as such a pure being, has no visual charac- 
teristics and therefore cannot be perceived by the eye ; for Brahman 
is not perceivable by any of the senses or by any specific sense^. 

^ na ca rupadi-hlnataya cakfusatvady^anupapattih bddhika iti vdcyam^ prati- 
niyatmdrifa^grdhye^v eva rupddy-^apeksd-niyamdt sarvendriya-grahyam tu sad-- 
rupaip. brahma ndto rupadi-hlnatve^pi caksusatvddy anupapattih sattvdyah parair 
api sarvendriya-grahyatva-abhyupagamat ca. Advaita^siddkif p. 318. 
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Ramacarya in reply says that the universal (as ‘‘cow”) has to 
be accepted; for otherwise how can the so-called universal as being 
be sometimes manifested as cow and at other times as other 
objects? Again, it is wrong to say that Brahman is not in itself 
covered by the avidyd\ for it is said that, even when the being- 
aspect is revealed, the aspect as bliss may still remain covered; 
then, since being and bliss must be one (for otherwise the monism 
would fail), the veil must also be over the being-aspect as well. 
Again, as Brahman has no form and no characteristic, it cannot be 
said to be grasped by all the senses {atyantam avyakta-svabhdvasya 
hrahmanas caksur-adi-sarvendriyagrahyatve mdndhhdvdtf , 

'^he argument that falsehood consists in the non-existence of 
the whole in the parts is attacked by Vyasa-tirthal^ He says that, so 
far as concerns the view that, because part and whole are identical, 
therefore the whole cannot be dependent on the part, he has no 
objection. If the whole is not dependent upon anything else and 
not on its parts either, then it may not be dependent on anything 
at all; but it cannot on that account be called false. But it may be 
pointed out that perception shows that the whole is dependent on 
the parts and rests in them, and therefore on the evidence of per- 
ception its non-existence in the parts cannot be admitted. The 
^question arises whether “non-existence” or “negation” is valid 
\!r invalid: if it is valid, then monism breaks down, and, if it is 
invalid, then non-existence is denied, which will be in favour of 
Vyasa-tirtha. Now it cannot be urged that the existence of negation 
/tannot be fatal to monism: for negation includes position as a 
constituent. Again, Brahman is denoted by the term advitiya 
(“ devoid of any second”) ; this involves a negation, and, if negation 
is invalid, then its demolition of Brahman will also be invalid. 
Further, the denial of a second to Brahman may mean a denial not 
only of positive entities, but of negative entities also; positivity 
itself means the negative of the negative. Also, if negation is 
admitted, then, since one of its forms is “otherness,” its admission 
means the admission of otherness and hence of duality. Moreover, 
it would be difficult for the Sahkarites to describe the nature of 
negation; for, if no positive entities can be described, it goes with- 
out saying that it will be still more difficult to describe negative 
entities. Moreover, not only is the non-existence of the whole in 

1 Tarangini, p. 
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the parts contradicted by perceptual experience, but it is opposed to 
reason also; for, since the whole cannot be subsistent anywhere 
else, if it is not admitted to be subsistent in the parts, its very nature 
is inexplicable {anydsamavetasydfmitvam etat-tantu-samavetatvam 
vind na yuktamf, 

s/ Again, the view that, since without knowledge nothing is 
revealed, the so-called things are nothing but knowledge, is wrong; 
for the things are experienced not as being themselves knowledge, 
but as those things of which we have knowledge (ghatasya jndnam 
iti hi dhth na tu ghato jndnam iti). 

In reply to the above Madhusudana says that, since the ex- 
perience of cause and effect cannot be explained without assuming 
some difference between them, such a difference must be admitted 
for practical purposes, in spite of the fact that they are identical. 
Discussion regarding the validity or invalidity of negation is 
brushed aside by Madhusudana as being out of place. Again, the 
opposition of perception is no objection; for perception is often 
illusory. Also, the objection that, if the whole, which is not else- 
where, is also not in the parts, its existence is inexplicable, is 
invalid; for, though the whole may not exist in the parts as an 
independent entity, it may still be there as identical with the material 
cause, the parts; for being materially identical {etat-samavetatva) 
ylwith anything does not necessarily follow from a denial of its 
•negation therein ; for, if it were so, then all such qualities as are devoid 
of negative instances (being on that account present in it) would 
be materially identical with the things. But what really determines 
a thing^s material identity with another thing is that the former’s ' 
negation-prior-to-existence {prdg-abhdva) must be in it (kintu 
etan-nistha-prdg-abhava-pratiyogitvdd aikyam). The objection of 
Vyasa-tirtha, that a cloth can have its negation in threads only when 
such threads are not its constituent parts, is invalid, for the very 
reason that what determines material identity is the existence of the 
prior-to-existence negation (prdg-abhdva-pratiyogitva) of the whole 
in the part or of the effect in the cause, and therefore it is not proper 
to say that a cloth can non-exist only in such threads as are not 

^ tatha ca amsitva-rupa-hetor etat->tantu-nisthatyantahhava-‘pratiyogitva~ 
rupa’-sddhyena virodhah. Nydydmrta-prakdsa^ p. 86. 

^ etanmsthdtyantdbhdva-’pratiyogitvam hi etatsamavetatve prayojakatft na 
bhavatif par ornate kevaldmayi-dharma-mdtrasya etatsamavetatvdpatteh, 

Advaita-siddhiy p. 324. 
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constituents of it: for the condition of the non-existence of the 
cloth in the threads is not the fact of the threads not being a con- 
stituent of the cloth, but the absence of the prior-to-existence 
negation of the cloth in the threads. 

An objection is urged by Vyasa-tirtha that for the self-same 
reasons on account of which the world is called false Brahman as 
well may be regarded as false; for Brahman is the substratum of all 
our experience and therefore may be regarded as false. As to this 
Madhusudana says that, so far as Brahman is associated with 
yajndna, it is false, but, so far as it is beyond our practical experience, 
it is real. Moreover, if no ground-reality be admitted, then, the 
whole world-appearance being an illusion, we shall be landed in 
pure nihilism. Again, the objection that Brahman, being different 
from non-existent entity, is like the conch-shell-silver, which also, 
though not real, is different from non-existent entity, cannot be 
maintained. For difference from non-existent entity is difference 
from that which cannot appear anywhere as existent, and that alone 
is different from it which appears somewhere as an existent entity; 
but this cannot apply to Brahman, since pure Brahman does not 
appear anywhere as an existent entity. 

Vyasa-tirtha, after adopting a number of tentative definitions of 
^eing, finds fault with them all, and says that, in whatever way being 
may be defined by the Sankarites, that would be applicable in the 
same manner to the being of the world. Briefly speaking, the 
I definition of being comes to be “that which at all times and in 
lall places cannot be denied’’ {sarva-desa-kala-sarnhandhi-nisedha- 
pratiyogitvam sattvam). It may also be defined as that which, 
being different from non-being, is not a false imposition, or as that 
which at some time or other is directly and rightly felt as existing 
(astitva-prakdraka-pramdnam prati kadacid saksad’-visayatvam). 

In reply to the above attempt at a definition of being by 
Vyasa-tirtha, Madhusudana says that our perceptual experience is 
absolutely illegitimate in disperning truth as distinguished from 
falsehood or as opposed to it^. Truth and falsehood being mutually 
related, all attempts at defining them by mutual opposition become 
circular, and therefore illegitimate; definitions of being which refer 
in some way or other to the experience of being as such are also 

^ cdk^urady-adhyak^a^yogya-fnithyatva-virodhi’-satvaanirukteh. 

, Advaita-siddhi, pp. 333-4. 
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false, as they involve the very concept of being which is to be 
defined. It is also wrong to say that the world has as much reality 
jof the same order as that of Brahman; for falsehood and reality 
I cannot have the same order of being. The being of Brahman is of 
the nature of one pure luminous consciousness, and it is clear that 
the material world cannot have that order of being. Now falsehood 
is defined as non-existence at all times and places (sarva-destya- 
traikalika-nisedha-pratiyogitvam); reality is its opposite. Sense- 
perception can never bring to us such a negation, and therefore it 
also cannot bring to us the opposite of negation, i.e., reality. The 
vTact that some things are perceived to exist somewhere at some time 
is irrelevant; for even a false appearance may have such a temporary 
perceptual existence. There is a Nyaya view to the effect that there 
is a special mode of presentation of universals {sdmdnya-pratyd” 
satti)y by which all the individuals that come under such universals 
are presented in consciousness, and that it is by this means alone 
that inductive generalization leading to deductive inference is 
possible. On this view the contention is that, though all negations 
of an entity at all times and places may not be visually perceived, 
they may be presented to consciousness by the above means of 
presentation, and, if they are thus presented to consciousness, their 
negation, viz., the reality, may also be perceived. 

Madhusudana’s reply to this is, that there is no such special 
mode of presentation of universals by which all the individuals 
associated with them are also present in consciousness, i.e., there 
is no such sdmdnya’-pratydsatti as is admitted by the Nyayayikas. 
He then indulges in a polemic against such a sdmdnya-pratydsatti 
and tries to show that deductive inferences are possible through the 
association of the special characteristics of the universals as de- 
termining the concomitance^ ; thus, if there is no sdmdnya-pratydsatti 
and if all the negations at all times and places cannot be presented 
to consciousness, their opposite, reality, cannot be perceived either. 

The reply of Ramacarya is that, though such negations at all 
times and all places may not be perceived by the senses, yet there 

^ ^ydpU^smfti-praharena vd pah.sadharmatd’-jndnasya hetutd; mahdnastya eva 
dhUmo dhumatvena vydpti^smYti-msayo bhavatif dhumatvena parvatiya-dhuma'- 
jndnarn cdpijdtaniy tac pa sdmdnya-lak§anam vinaiva; tdvatavoa anumiti’-siddheh; 
. . .pratiyogitavacchedaka-prakdraka-jndnad eva tat-sambhavena tad^artham 
sakala-pratiyogi-jddna-janikdydh sdmdnya-pratydsatty anupayogdU 

Advaita-siddhif pp. 338, 341. 
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is no reason why their opposite, reality, cannot be perceived; when 
one sees a jug, one feels that it is there and nowhere else. One 
y perceives the objects negated and not the negation itself^. He 
further says that, though sdmdnya-pmtydsatti may not be admitted, 
y yet the unperceived negations may be known by inference, and thus 
the objection of Madhusudana that, unless sdmdnya-pratydsatti is 
admitted, such negations caimot be known and their opposite, 
reality, cannot be perceived either, is doubly invalid^. 

Madhusudana further says that the testimony of the testifying 
consciousness {saksi) in experience reveals only present entities, 
and in that way the world-objects are relatively real. But the testi- 
fying consciousness cannot in any way show whether they will be 
contradicted in future or not; the testifying consciousness is thus 
incapable of defying a future denial of world-experience, when the 
Brahma-knowledge is attained. 

Vyasa-tirtha had objected to the Vedanta thesis that there is 
one Being, self-identical with pure consciousness, on which all the 
so-called forms of object and content of knowledge are imposed, 
pointing out that the mere fact that one experiences that a jug 
exists does not prove that the jug is imposed upon the pure being; 
for pure existence can never be perceived and all the characteristics, 
including false appearances, may also be considered to have the 
same existential character as existence itself. 

Madhusudana’s simple reply is that instead of admitting a 
number of individual entities it is much better to admit one con- 
stant being on which the various forms of objects are imposed. The 
^assertion of Vyasa-tirtha that perceptual evidence is by its very 
nature stronger than inference, which is slow in establishing itself 
on account of the various conditions that it has to depend on, is 
objected to by Madhusudana, who says that, when perceptual 
evidence is contradicted by inference and scriptural testimony (e.g., 
as in the perception of the small dimensions of planetary bodies), 
it is the former that is negated. So perception has also to depend 
"/for its validity on its non-contradiction and other means of proof, 
and the other means of proof have no more to depend on perception 
than perception on them. So all these means of proof, being rela- 
/ tively dependent, are of inferior validity to the Vedic testimony, 
which, not being a man-made document, has naturally an inalien- 
^ Taranginty p. 6i. ® Ibid* p, 63. 
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able claim to validity. It is well known that perception through one 
sense, say the visual, has often to be woven together with perception 
through other senses, e.g., the tactile, for arriving at valid ex- 
perience of facts, as in the perception "‘fire is hot/’ Thus perceptual 
evidence has no right of superior validity by reason of being per- 
ceptible, though it may be admitted that in certain spheres percep- 
tion may dispel an ignorance which is not removed by inference^. 
The objection that an inferential evidence, because it establishes 
itself slowly (on account of its dependence on many facts), is of 
inferior validity to perception because this comes quicker is invalid ; 
'^for validity depends upon proper examination and discovery of 
faultlessness and not on mere quickness. ^Moreover, since there are 
many scriptural texts declaring the oneness of all, which cannot be 
justified except on the assumption of the falsity of the world, and 
since such an admission would not take away from perception its 
natural claim to validity in the relative sphere, a compromise may 
well be effected by allowing perceptual validity to remain uncon- 
trolled in the relative sphere and admitting the scriptural validity 
of oneness in the absolute sphere.) 

Again, Vyasa-tirtha urges that, since inference and scriptural 
testimony both depend on visual and auditory perception, it will 
be wrong to think that the former could invalidate the latter. If 
perception is not valid in itself, then all inference and scriptural 
^testimony would be invalid, since their data are supplied by 


perception. 

To this Madhusudana’s reply is that the scriptural testimony 
does not challenge the data supplied by perception, but c hallenges 
^ their ultima te vulij^, which can never be supplied by perceptual 
experience^. The bare fact that one knowledge springs up because 
it was preceded by another is no reason why it is to be less valid; 
the judgement “this is not silver, but conch-shell” is not less valid 
because it could not have come into being unless there had been 
a previous error with the perception^ of conch-shell as silver. It is 
1 said that the validity of sense-evidence is determined by a critical 
I examination depending on correspondence. To this Madhusudana’s 


^ napi afmmdnddy’’anivartita~dirmohanadi~ni‘vartakatvena prdhalyam; etdvatd 
hi vaidharmya-matram siddharri. Advaita-siddhi^ p.35S- 

^ yat-svarupam upayujyate tanna badhyate^ hadhyate ca tdtvikatvdkdrah, sa 
ca nopajtvyate kara^tw tasydpravesdt^ Ibid, p. 363* 
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reply is that, so far as concerns the validity of an awareness accor- 
ding to correspondence, the Sahkarites have nothing to say against 
it. What he challenges is that the ultimate validity or ultimate 
'^non-contradiction cannot be revealed by any critical examination. 
It is again argued that, if perception is invalid, the knowledge of 
concomitance arrived at through it is invalid, and therefore all 
inference is invalid. This is, however, wrong; for even by a false 
reasoning a right inference may be possible; from an illusory 
reflection it is possible to infer the existence of the thing reflected. 
Moreover, falsity of the evidence (inferential or perceptual) does not 
imply the falsity of the thing known; so the objection that, if per- 
ception is not regarded as valid, then all knowledge becomes invalid, 
is illegitimate. 

Vyasa-tirtha urges that, if perceptual testimony can be contra- 
dicted in any place by inference, then any and every inference can 
contradict perception, and fire can be regarded as cold and a hare 
as having a horn, which is impossible. 

To this Madhusudana’s reply is that not any and every in- 
ference can be regarded as superior to perception, since it is well 
known that an illegitimate inference leads to no valid conclusion. 
The instances which have been adduced by Vyasa-tirtha are in- 
stances of illegitimate inferences, the fallacy of which is apparent. 
/It is never admitted by anyone that an illegitimate inference is 
stronger than perception; but it also cannot be denied that there 
y'are many instances of illegitimate perception which are rightly 
denounced by right inferences. 

Vyasa-tirtha further says that the science of mimarnsd itself 
admits in various places the superior validity of perception, and 
recommends a twisting interpretation of such scriptural passages 
as are not in harmony with perception. The scriptural text, ‘‘ That art 
thou,’’ is directly contradicted in perceptual experience, and there- 
fore should be so interpreted as not to come into conflict therewith. 

To this Madhusudana’s reply is that it is indeed true that certain 
scriptural passages which deal with ordinary mundane affairs 
are thus brought into harmony with experience and are some- 
times interpreted in accordance with perception; but that is no 
reason why those texts which refer to ultimate experience and 
which do not refer to the accessory details of sacrifices should also 
be subordinate to perception. 
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Vyasa-tirtha says that it is wrong to suppose that perception is 
invalidated by inference or scriptural testimony; what happens in 
the case of perceptual illusions is that in both cases perception is 
vitiated by various types of defects, the presence of which is also 
known by perception. 

M To this Madhusudana’s simple reply is that the presence of 
defects cannot be known by perception itself, and that most cases 
of illusory perception are invalidated by stronger inference. When 
it is said that the moon is no bigger than a foot the illusory percep- 
tion is no doubt due to the defect of the long distance, but that this 
is so can be known only by an inference based upon the observation 
of the diminution of sizes in trees on distant hill-tops. Thus, though 
there are cases in which one perception invalidates another, there 
are also cases in which an inference invalidates a perception. 

A question arises whether the present perception of the world- 
appearance may ultimately be contradicted; but to this Vyasa-tirtha 
says that such a fear of future contradiction may invalidate even that 
knowledge which contradicts this perception. Ordinarily the 
waking experience contradicts dream-experience, and, if waking 
experience be also contradicted, then there would be nothing to 
contradict dream-experience. In this way it will be difficult to find 
an instance of false experience. The knowledge that contradicts the 
illusory perception comprehends within it things which are not 
known at the time of illusory perception (e.g., the knowledge of the 
conch-shell which was not present at the time of perception of 
illusory shell-silver). But it cannot be urged that the knowledge 
that would contradict world-experience would have the specific 
nature of not being comprehended within the knowledge of world- 
appearance. Again, a knowledge that contradicts another know- 
'^edge must have a content; contentless knowledge has no opposition 
to false cognitions, yet Brahma-knowledge is regarded as content- 
less. Moreover, contradiction is possible only there, where a defect 
is, and that defect lies with the Sankarites, who give a monistic 
interpretation of scriptural texts. Again, if the monistic experience 
is certified by monistic texts, the dualistic experience is also certified 
by dualistic texts, and a knowledge that would contradict and 
negate the world-experience would involve a duality by the very 
fact of such negation. Moreover, the last experience which would 
'/contradict the world-experience, being itself an experience, would 
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be equally liable to contradiction; and, if uncontradicted experience 
be also doubted as being liable to contradiction, then there would 
be no end to such doubts. 

Madhusudana, in reply to the above objection of Vyasa-tirtha, 
emphasizes the point that it is no essential character of a knowledge 
that contradicts another that it should have a content; what is 
'Essential here is that a right knowledge should be grounded in the 
realization of the reality and thereby negate the false knowledge. 
It is also wrong to think that, when Brahma-knowledge negates 
world-appearance, an affirmation of duality is involved; for the 
Brahma-knowledge is of the very nature of reality, before which the 
falsehood, which has only appearance and no existence, naturally 
dissolves away. He further says that doubts regarding validity can 
^only arise when it is known that there are defects ; but, since there 
can be no defects in Brahma-knowledge, no doubts can arise. The 
assertion of Vyasa-tlrtha that, if the world-appearance is false, then 
it is wrong to speak of the self as being of the nature of pure bliss 
on the ground that the experience of dreamless sleep reveals such 
a blissful state, is unwarranted, because the nature of self as blissful 
is known directly from scriptural testimony, and the experience of 
dreamless sleep is consistent with it. 


Nature of Knowledge. 

Vyasa-tirtha argues that, if the reasons, cognizability, etc., are 
supposed to indicate the falsity of the world-appearance and if they 
are applied to the inferential apparatus, then they also are false; 
and, if they are not false, then all the world-appearance is false, and 
the argument for the falsity of the world is fallacious. . Vyasa-tittha 
says further that, if the Sahkarite be asked to explain the nature of 
true reality, he will naturally be liable to confusion. It cannot be 
regarded as an object of awareness, because chimerical entities are 
also objects of awareness; it cannot be described as direct aware- 
ness, because then it would not belong to any eternal and transcen- 
dental entities which are unperceiving, and the world-appearance 
also, which is directly perceived, would not be false, and the in- 
ference, e.g., of fire based upon an illusory perception of the reason 
(e.g., the water-vapour in a lake), would also be true. Knowledge 
f does not contribute to the existence of things all their properties ; 
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even if fire is not known as fire, it can burn all the same. Thus 
Existence does not depend upon any kind of awareness. It is 
also wrong to define reality as practical behaviour; for, unless the 
nature of world-appearance is known, the nature of practical 
behaviour is not known. The world as such must be either existent 
or non-existent, and there is no other third way of subsistence; 
the non-existence of the world cannot be proved by any existent 
proof, because existence and non-existence are opposed to each 
other; nor can it be proved by non-existent proofs, simply because 
they are non-existent. There cannot be any being such that it exists 
in common with non-being and ultimate being^. 

Madusudana says that the false may be distinguished from the 
true by exactly the same kind of considerations which lead the 
opponent to distinguish between the perception of the blueness of 
the sky and the ordinary objects of experience such as a jug, a rope, 
etc. The nature of reality that has been conceded to the world- 
appearance is that it is not contradicted by anything other than 
Brahma-knowledge. 

Vyasa-tirtha points out that the contention of the Sankarites that 
there cannot be any relation between knowledge and its contents is 
borrowed from the Buddhists, who consider awareness and its 
objects to be the same. The Sahkarites hold that, if the objects are 
considered to be real, then it is difficult to show how there can be 
any relation between knowledge and the objects revealed by it; for 
the two accepted relations of contact and inseparable inherence 
(samavdya) cannot hold between them. The relation of objectivity 
is also too obscure to be defined ; and therefore it must be admitted 
that the relation between knowledge and the objects is wholly 
illusory. 

To this Vyasa-tirtha replies that, though all objects are regarded 
by the Sankarites as illusorily imposed upon the one supreme per- 
ceiver, the Brahman, yet for explanation of specific cognitions of 
specific individuals, sense-contact, leading to the rise of different 
perceptions of different individuals, is admitted by them. The 
vSankarites are not idealists to the same extent as the Buddhists are. 
Even if it be admitted that pure consciousness may appear different 
under various conditions, yet there is no reason why the world- 

^ napi sat-trayaniigatam sat-dvayanugatam va satva-samanyarn tantrafti. 
Nydydmrtay p. 174. 
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'^objects should be considered as impositions upon pure conscious- 
ness. Even the admission of the world-objects as illusory imposi- 
tions does not help us very much; for there cannot be any know- 
ledge of these world-objects without the cognitive function {vrtti) 
of the mind. Again, if all world-objects are illusory impositions, ^ 
then it is meaningless to put into the modus operandi of the perceptual 
process a reflection of the pure consciousness through its specific 
functions, or into the specific cognitive senses the consciousness 
underlying the objects^. The mere fact that neither contact nor 
'^inseparable relation can be of any avail does not necessarily imply 
that perceptual forms are all illusory; for, if there is an actual 
experience, then relations have naturally to be imagined to explain 
the situation^. Again, if it be admitted for argument’s sake that 
there is no way of proving the validity of the assumption of a rela- 
tion between knowledge and its object, yet that would not prove 
the falsity of the objects themselves ; what it would do at the utmost 
>/would be to deny the validity of relations subsisting between know- 
ledge and its objects. Again, if the Sankarite finds no difficulty in 
admitting the relation of the pure consciousness to the vrtti, why 
yidoes he find any difficulty in admitting such a relation to the 
objects®? Even if the world-objects be regarded as indescribable, 
yet their existence may be regarded as being indescribable in the 
same way as that of Brahman. The Sankarite has also to admit the 
existence of the objective world and to offer explanations for the 
I way in which it is perceived. The only difference of this view from 
that of the realists is that, while the Sankarite considers the objects 
to be ultimately false, the realist considers them to be real; and the 
same reason that leads the Sankarites to consider them as having a 
higher order of reality than the merely illusory leads the realists 
to consider them as ultimately reaP. The Brahman itself is in a 
''sense as indescribable as the world-objects®. Things, so far as they 


^ Nydydmrta^ p. 191. 

^ Ibid, p. pramita’-vastvanmdrena hi prakriyd kalpyd na tu sva-^kalpita- 
prakriyanurodhena pramita-tydgah, 

^ yadriam visayatvam te vrttim prati cidatmandh 

tadrsani visayatvam me driyasyapi drsam prati. Ibid. p. zo$a. 

^ tava sa dkdrah sad^vilaksanah mama tu sanniti anirucyamand pi sa tava 
yena manena aprdtihhdsikah tenaiva mama tdtviko^stu. Ibid. p. 205. 

® kldrk tat pratyag iti cet tddril drg iti dvayam 

yatra na prasaraty etat pratyag ity^avadharaya 
iti brahmany api durnirUpatvasya uktatvdc ca. Ibid. p. 206 a. 
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are known and so far as they have certain common characteristics, 
can well be described, though in their unique nature each of them 
has such peculiarities that they cannot be properly defined and 
expressed. Each human face may be well known by the uncontra- 
dicted testimony of our senses; but still it cannot be described with 
its own specific and peculiar characteristics^. So it is difiicult to 
describe the specific nature of Brahman as the identity of pure 
being, bliss and consciousness; yet its reality is not denied. The 
^ I same is the case with the world-objects, and, though they are 
indescribable in their specific natures, yet their reality cannot be 
denied^. 

Madusudana generally passes over many of the points of objec- 
tion raised by Vyasa-tirtha; one of these points is that relations are 
'/grasped directly and that there is no incongruity in thinking that, 
if relations cannot be mediated, they can yet be grasped directly by 
the senses. Madhusudana’s contention is that, if relations be 
V described as self-subsistent, then they cannot be explained and 
must therefore be regarded as false. Vyasatirtha now refers to the 
Sankarite account of perception, and says that in their view the 
objects are supposed to be there and the veil over them is removed 
by the mind (antahkarana) transforming itself into the form of the 
object; he says also, that, if this is so, then the objects of perception 
cannot be regarded as mental. If the objects were merely mental, 
the application of the sense-organs would be unnecessary for their 
perception; in dreams mental objects are “perceived,’’ but the 
visual organs are not exercised. The difference between the 
ordinary practical experience of the world and that of dreams is 
only that the former is longer in duration, and so, if in dream- 
experience the mental objects can be perceived without the exercise 
of the visual organ, there is no reason why the world-objects also 
cannot be perceived in the same way. Moreover, in the case of 
non-perceptual cognition (paroksajnana) the Sankarites themselves 
admit that the objects are illuminated without any direct operation 
of antahkarana, in association with the senses, involving an actual 

^ tasmdt pramitasya ittham iti nirvaktum 

asakyatvam pratipum^a'-mukham sp^td-vadhita 
“drstidrstam vilaksana-samsthdna-visesasya vd 
sattvipy adhhutatvad &ua yuktam. Ibid. p. ao6. 

^ tasmdt nirvacandyogyasydpi visvasya iksuksirddi-rnadhuryavad hrahmavac 
ca prdmdn}ikatvdd eva sattva-siddheft. Ibid. p. 306. 
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contact with the objects. There is no reason why the same thing 
cannot take place in ordinary perception. The difference of the 
antahkarana transformation in the two cases might equally well 
explain the diflFerence between the perceptual (a-paroksa) and non- 
perceptual (paroksa) cognitions, and for this it is not necessary to 
assume that in one case the antahkarana goes out and in another 
case remains inside, (it cannot be held that an immediate intuitive 
character belongs to the antahkarana; for the antahkarana itself 
being non-intuitive and non-self-illuminating by nature, its modi- 
fications also cannot be intuitive or self-illuminating^ The mere fact 
that antahkarana has fire elements in it does not make it self- 
illuminating; for then many objects which are supposed to be made 
up of fire elements would be self-illuminating. Again, it is wrong 
v/to suppose that the manifestation of consciousness must be non- 
transitive by nature; for, though one may speak of the illumination 
of an object in non-transitive terms, one speaks of knowing in 
transitive terms. If it is not admitted that the transitive or in- 
transitive character of an action is often of a verbal nature, it would 
be difficult for a Sankarite to speak of a modification of antahkarana 
(which is non-transitive) as equivalent to knowing an object. 
Moreover, if it is held that it is only the pure consciousness outside 
the vrtti that is illuminated, then the past, wherein there is no pure 
consciousness manifesting it, could not reveal itself to us; so it is 
wholly unwarrantable to conceive of an intermediatory means in 
order to explain the relation between knowledge and its objects, 
v^ven if it be admitted that the antahkarana goes outside the body, 
yet it is difficult to conceive of the nature of pure consciousness, 
which is supposed to illumine the object, either as consciousness 
reflected in the vrtti of antahkarana (as stated by Bharati-tirtha), or 
as the pure consciousness which is the ground of the appearance of 
objects manifested by the consciousness reflected in the antahka'- 
rana--vrtti {vrtti'-pratihimbita^caitanydhhivyaktam visayadhisthanam 
caitanyam)^ as supposed by Suresvara .The question is whether con- ^ 
sciousness as manifested in the antahkarana illumines the object or 
whether the ground-consciousness underlying the objects manifests 
the objects. Neither of these views is tenable. The first view is not 
possible because, the consciousness reflected in the antahkaram- 
vrtti being false, it is not possible that the world-objects should be 
imposed on such an illusory entity; the second view is also im- 
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possible ; for, if the consciousness reflected in the antahkarana-vrtti 
be supposed to remove the veil of the object, it may as well be held 
to manifest it, and it is, therefore, unnecessary to suppose that the 
ground-consciousness illumines the object. 

Further, it cannot be admitted that the mtti assumes the form 
of the gross physical objects; for then it would be as gross and 
material as the objects are. Moreover, the existence of an object 
assumes therewith the existence of the negation of other entities; 
and, if the antahkarana is supposed to take the form of an object, 
it must also assume the negative forms; it is, however, difiicult to 
conceive how the antahkarana can be supposed to assume the 
positive and the negative forms at one and the same time. Again, 
following the same supposition in the case of the final intuition, it 
has to be assumed that the antahkarana-vrtti assumes the form of 
Brahman; this, however, has no form, so that the antahkarana-vrtti 
must be supposed to be here both formless and endowed with form 
— ^which is absurd. 

Moreover, it is not legitimate to suppose that it is the conscious- 
ness underlying the finite self (jwa-caitanya) that reveals the object; 
for, pn the supposition that the objects are illusory superpositions 
on pure consciousness or on the consciousness underlying the 
objects, the Sankarite theory fails; for in this case the perceiving 
consciousness, being consciousness underlying the jwa, would be 
different either from pure consciousness or from the consciousness 
underlying the objects, yrhich is supposed to be the basis of the 
illusory creations. The jiva itself, moreover, cannot be regarded as 
^ the basis of the creation; for it is itself an illusory creation. For the 
same reasons also it cannot be asserted that it is the Brahma- 
consciousness that illumines the object. Thus the Brahman, being 
itself as underlying the objects, an illusory creation, cannot be 
regarded as also illuminating the objects. The pure consciousness 
underlying the objects, being itself veiled by ajnana, should not 
also be able to manifest itself; and thus all knowledge of objects 
would be impossible. If it is argued that, though the pure con- 
sciousness is veiled, yet the consciousness limited by the object- 
form may be manifested by the vrtti of the antahkarana, that is not 
correct: for it cannot be admitted that the consciousness limited by 
the object-forms is itself the basis of those object-forms, since that 
would amount to an admission that the object-forms are their own 
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basis, which would be a fallacy of self-dependence (atmasrayd), and 
the original contention of the Sahkarites that the objects are 
illusorily imposed upon pure consciousness fails. Moreover, if the 
process of knowledge is admitted to be such that the antahkarana- 
vrtti manifests the pure consciousness as limited by objective forms, 
then the case of final intuition (Brahman-knowledge), where ob- 
jective characteristics are absent, would be inexplicable. Again, the 
Sankarites hold that in deep dreamless sleep the antahkarana is 
dissolved; and, if that were so, ihtjwa^ which is the consciousness 
limited by a particular antahkarana^ would be renewed after each 
dreamless sleep, and thus the fruits of the karma of one jwa ought 
not to be reaped by the new jwa. The view that the pure con- 
sciousness is reflected through a vrtti is also inadmissible; for 
reflections can happen only between two visible objects. The view 
that consciousness is transformed into a particular state is also in- 
admissible, since by hypothesis consciousness is unchangeable. 
Consciousness being entirely unsupported by anything else 
{andsritatvdt\ the analogy of the relation of universal and par- 
ticular as explaining the conditioning of consciousness is also in- 
admissible. Moreover, if the consciousness underlying the jwa be 
regarded as manifesting the objects, then, since such a conscious- 
ness always exists in an unveiled form, there is no meaning in 
saying that in effecting its spontaneous manifestation the operation 
of the vrtti is necessary. Also the pure consciousness cannot be 
regarded as being limited by the vrtti just as limitless space is 
supposed to be limited by a jug; for the pure consciousness is all- 
pervading and, as such, it must also pervade the vrtti and cannot 
therefore be regarded as being inside it. Neither can the pure 
consciousness be compared with the ray of light manifesting colour ; 
for the ray of light does so only with the help of accessories, whereas 
pure consciousness manifests things by itself. Again, if things are 
manifested spontaneously by the unveiled consciousness {andvrta- 
cit yadi visaya-prakdsikd)y then, since such a consciousness is in 
touch with objects not only so far as their forms and colours are 
concerned, but also with their other characteristics such as weight, 
these also ought to be illuminated along with qualities such as 
colour, etc. Moreover, the relation of consciousness to the object 
cannot be of the nature of eternal contact, but must be of the nature 
of illusory imposition upon it (consciousness) ; this being so, the 
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relation of consciousness to the object is already there, since all 
things in the world are imposed upon consciousness. The supposi- 
tion therefore of a vrtti as an intermediary is quite uncalled for^. 
Again, if the Brahma-consciousness stands in need of the help of a 
vrtti in order to manifest things, it has no claim to be called by itself 
omniscient. If it is suggested that Brahman, being the material 
cause of all, is competent without the help of any conditions to 
illuminate the world, which is identical with it, then the reply will 
be that, if Brahman be regarded as transforming itself under the 
limitation of objective forms, then such a transformation of the 
limited Brahman does not justify the accepted thesis of the 
Sahkarites that all objects are illusorily imposed on the pure 
consciousness^. It is also not possible to say that it is the pure 
consciousness, unconditioned by any object-form, that forms the 
ground cause; for, if that were so, it could not be called omniscient, 
since omniscience can be affirmed only in relation to object-forms^. 

The supposition that the conception of vrtti is necessary for the 
removal of the veil is also wrong; for such a veil must attach either 
^ to the pure consciousness or to limited consciousness. The former 
»>is impossible, since the pure consciousness which forms the basis 
‘^f all appearances is the intuitive perceiver of all ajndna and its 
forms, and as such, being self-luminous, cannot have any veil 
attached to it. The second also is impossible; for without the help 
of the pure consciousness ajndna itself would be without any locus 
standi^ and without the ajndna there would be no limited conscious- 
ness and no veil of ajndna. Again, admitting for argument’s sake 
that there is a veil of ajndna over the objects, the conception of its 
removal by a vrtti is impossible; for, if the ajndna belongs to the 
individual perceiver, then, if it is destroyed for one individual, it 
remains the same for another; if it belongs to the object, as is sup- 
posed, then, when it is removed by the vrtti of one individual, the 

^ dto visayoparagas tdvat samyogddi’-riipo nasty eva, tasya drsyatvd-prayo- 
jakatvdt kintu tatrddhyastatva-rupa eveti vdcyam. sa ca vrttyapeksayd purvam 
apy astlti kirri dto vi§ayopardgdrthayd vrttyd, 

Srinivasa’s Nydydmrta-prakdsa on the Nydydmrta^ p. 226. 

^ visista-nisthma parindmitva^-rupetia sarvopadanatvena md§ta~brahmanah 
sarvajnatve tasya kalpitatvenddhisthdnatvdyogena tatra jagad-adhyasdsambhavdt 
ddhydsika-sanibandhena prakdsata iti hhcpoad-abhimataniyamahhafiga-prasangah. 
Ibid, p. 227 a. 

® ndpi iuddha-nistham adhisthanatvam sdrvajnydder visista-nisthatvdt. 

Ibid, p. zz(>a. 
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object should be manifest to other individuals, so that, when a 
person sees an object, that object should be visible also to other 
persons at other places. Again, is the ajndna to be accepted as one, 
'According to the author of the Vivarana, or as many, according to 
the author of the Ista-siddhi} In the former case, when by one 
right knowledge ajndna is removed, there ought to be immediate 
emancipation. If the ajndna is not removed, then the silver- 
appearance of conch-shell should not have been contradicted, and 
the form of conch-shell could not have been manifested. It cannot 
be said that in the case of the perception of conch-shell through 
negation of the silver-appearance the ajndna is merely dissolved 
(just as a jug is reduced to dust by the stroke of a club, but not 
destroyed), which can only be done through Brahma-knowledge; 
for ajndna is directly opposed to knowledge, and without destroying 
ignorance knowledge cannot show itself. If the ajndna were not 
removed by the knowledge of the conch-shell, then the manifested 
consciousness would have no relation to the conch-shell, and it 
could not have been manifested, and in spite of the contradiction 
the illusion would have remained. Nor can it be suggested that, 
though ajndna may be removed in some parts, it might continue 
in others; for ajfidna and consciousness are both partless. Nor can 
it be suggested that, just as by the influence of certain precious 
stones the burning capacity of fire can be stopped, so by the know- 
ledge of the conch-shell the veiling power of avidyd is suspended; 
for the antahkarana-vrtti in the form of the conch-shell, being 
produced through the agency of the visual organ and other 
accessories, cannot be in touch with the pure self, which is devoid 
of a][l characteristics, and therefore it cannot remove the veiling 
power. If it is suggested that the vrtti of the form of the conch- 
shell is in association with the pure consciousness, under the limited 
form of the conch-shell, and can therefore remove the veil, then 
the underlying pure consciousness ought to be directly intuited. 
^I^mdyd cannot have the material objects as its support; for they are 
themselves the product of avidyd. So the veiling power of avidyd 
also can have no reference to the material objects, since a veil can 
hide only what is luminous; the material objects, not being 
luminous, cannot be veiled^ So there is no meaning in saying that 
the veil of the objects is removed in perception. If, again, it is said 
that the veil has reference to the pure self, as modified by the 
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v/ material characteristic, and not to the material characteristic, then 
with the knowledge of the conch-shell the veil of the conch-shell 
underlying it might be removed, and this ought to bring immediate 
emancipation. If it is suggested that the ajndna which forms the 
substratum of the illusory silver is but a special modified state of a 
root ajndna which forms the material of the conch-shell, then that 
virtually amounts to an assumption of many ajndnas independent 
of one another; and, that being so, it would not necessarily follow 
that the knowledge of the conch-shell could dispel the illusory 
appearance of silver. 

On the view of the author of the Ista-siddhi, if the existence of 
many ajndnas is admitted, then the question is whether by the 
operation of one vrtti only one ajndna is removed or all the ajndnas. 
In the former view the conch-shell could never remain unmani- 
✓fested even in the case of illusion, since vrtti manifesting the 
illusory silver would also manifest silver; and on the second view, 
there being infinite ajndnas^ which cannot all be removed, conch- 
shell would never be manifested. This criticism would apply equally 
well to the former view that there is only one root ajndna of which 
there are many states. Again, it is difficult to understand how the 
'/conch-shell, which has a beginning in time, can be associated with 
beginningless avidya, ^Further, if it is urged in reply that the be- 
ginningless avidyd liipits the beginningless pure consciousness and 
that later, when other objects are produced, the ajndna appears as 
the veil of pure consciousness limited by those object-forms, the 
reply is that, if the veil associated with pure consciousness is the 
same as the veil associated with consciousness in limited object- 
forms, then, with the knowledge of any of those objects, the veil 
of pure consciousness would be removed, and immediate emancipa- 
tion would result^ 

Ramadvaya, the author of the Veddnta^kaumudi^ suggests that, 
just as there is an infinite number of negations-precedent-to- 
production {prdg-abhdva), and yet, when anything is produced, 
only one of them is destroyed, or just as, when there is a thunder- 
bolt falling upon a crowd, only one of them may be killed, while 
others may only disperse, so with the rise of knowledge only one 
ajndna may be removed, while others may persist. Vyasa-tirtha 
replies that the analogy is false, since (according to him) negation- 
precedent-to-knowledge is not a veil but merely the absence of the 
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causes of knowledge. Knowledge, moreover, is not the cause of the 
cessation of such negation, but behaves as an independent entity^ 
so that one knowledge may produce its effects, while the negation- 
precedent-to-production of other cognitions of its class may 
remain. The presence of a cause produces the effect, but it does not 
involve the condition that’ for the production of the effect the 
negations-precedent-to-production of all causes of the same class 
should be removed. In the case of the Vedantists, since the vrtti 
removes the veil of one ajndna, there may still be other a/wOTa-veils 
to suspend the operation of cognition. On the view that darkness 
is absence of light, darkness is not a veil of objects, but merely 
absence of the conditions of light; nor is light supposed in its . 
operation to destroy darkness, but directly to produce illumination.'^ 
tDarkness, also, should not be regarded as negation of individual 
'I jlight, but as absence of light in general; so that, even if there is one 
light, there is no darkness. The ajndnas also possess no constituent 
material forms; so the analogy of scattering crowds of men cannot 
apply to them. 

Madhusudana, in replying to the above criticism of Vyasa-tirtha, 
says that the contention of the latter that whatever is imaginary or 
mental {kalpita) necessarily has no other being than the percipi 
(pratUi-mdtra^sanratva), is wrong; for in the instance under dis- 
cussion, when logic shows that the relation between the perceiver 
and the perceived is so absurd that the perceived entities cannot be 
anything more than illusory, perception shows that the perceived 
entities do persist even when they are not perceived. The per- 
sistence of the perceived entities is well attested by experience and 
cannot be regarded as imaginary, like the illusory perception of 
silver. 

But yet it may be objected that, just as in mediate knowledge 
(paroksa) no necessity is felt for admitting a vrttiy so in immediate 
perception also there may be an illumination of the object without 
it. The reply to this is that in mediate knowledge also a mediate 
'^{paroksa) vrtti is admitted; for there also the illumination takes 
place by the manifestation of consciousness through a mediate 
It is wrong to contend that, since the pure consciousness is 
the principle of manifestation in both cases, mediate cognitiouw^ 

^ parok^asthalepi paroksa^vrtty-uparakta-caitanyasya iva prakasakatvat. 
Advaita-siddhiy p. 480. 
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should, on our theory, be expected to behave as immediate; for in 
the case of immediate perception there is a direct identity of con- 
sciousness and the object through the vrtti, and therefore the object 
behaves as the object of cognition in that specific direct relation. 
The mediacy or immediacy of cognition depends on the specific 
Mature of the object, and not on the specific modifications of 
in the two cases, nor can the two be regarded as two different classes 
of cognition ; for on such a supposition such cognition or recognition 
as “this is the man I knew,” where there seems to be a mixture of 
mediate and immediate cognition, will involve a joint operation of 
two distinct classes of cognition in the same knowledge; which is 
obviously absurd. 

It must be borne in mind that the vrtti by itself is merely an 
operation which cannot constitute conscious illumination; the vrtti 
can lead to an illumination only through its association with pure 
consciousness, and not by itself alone. It is wrong to suppose that 
'/there is no difference between a transitive (as when one says 
“I know a jug”) and an intransitive (as when one says “the jug has 
come into consciousness”) operation; for the distinction is well 
attested in experience as involving a direct and an indirect method. 
The same vrtti (operation), however, cannot be regarded as both 
transitive and intransitive at the same time, though with different 
and indifferent circumstances an operation may be both transitive 
and intransitive. Such instances of experience as “the past is 
'/revealed” are to be explained on the supposition that the pure 
consciousness is revealed through a particular modification of the 
vrtti as past. 

Again, it is contended by the opponents that, though it may be 
admitted that pure consciousness njanifests the object, yet there is 
no necessity why the antohkarana should be supposed to go out of 
the body and be in contact with the object of perception. The 
difference between mediate and immediate knowledge may well be 
accounted for on the supposition of different kinds of mediate or 
immediate operation through which the consciousness is revealed 
in each case^: for, just as in mediate knowledge there is no actual 
contact of the antahkaram-vrtti with the object, but yet the 
cognition is possible through the presence of adequate causes which 

^ paroksa-vailak^a^ydya visaycLsyabhivyaktaparoksa-dd-uparaga eva vakta- 
vyah. Ibid. p. 482. 
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generate such cognition, the same explanation may be adduced in 
explaining immediate cognition of objects. To this the reply is that 
the Sahkarites do not consider that the antahkarana-vrtti must 
assume the form of the object, but they certainly do consider it 
to be indispensable. There should be in immediate cognition an 
'Actual contact between the object and the vrttL If the vrtti so acts 
in any particular case, that does not constitute its essential function 
in conditioning the awareness. Thus the function of the ray of light 
in illumination is that it dispels darkness; that it also spreads over 
the object is only an accidental fact^. The mere fact that a vrtti may 
be in contact with an object does not necessarily mean that it 
assumes its form; thus, though the antahkarana-vrtti may travel up 
to the pole star or be in contact with objects having an atomic 
structure, that does not imply that all objects in the space inter- 
mediate between the eye and the star or the atoms should be per- 
ceived; such perceptions are baffled through the absence of such 
'/accessory causes as might have caused the vrtti to assume their 
form. In the case of tactile perception the antahkarma-^vrtti comes 
into contact with the object through the tactile organ; there is no 
restriction such that the antahkarana should come out only through 
the eye and not through other organs^. The contention that in the 
case of other mental operations, such as desire or aversion, there is 
no assumption of the migration of antahkarana outside is pointless ; 
for in these cases there is not a removal of a veil as in the case 
cognition. 

Madhusudana urges that the basis or the ground-consciousness 
{adhisthdna-caitanya) which illumines everything is directly con- 
nected with the objects through illusory imposition. This self- 
illuminating entity can, indeed, manifest all that is associated with 
it; but, as it is, it is in an unmanifested state, like a veiled lamp, and 
the operation of the vrtti is regarded as necessary for its manifesta- 
tion. In the case of mediate knowledge this unmanifested con- 
sciousness manifests itself in the form of the vrtti; and in the case of 
immediate perception through the contact of the vrtti the veil of 
ajhdna is removed, since the vrtti extends so as to reach the objects. 

^ visayepi abhivyakta-^cid-uparage na tad-^dkdratva-mdtrani tantram, 

Advaita-siddhiy p. 48a. 

® na ca spdrsana-^pratyakse caksurddivat niyata--golakadvdrd-~bhdvena antah- 
karaya^nirgaty^ayogad dvarai^dbhtbhavdnupapattir iti vdcyam. sarvatra taUtad^ 
indnyddhi§thdnasyawa dvdratva^sambhax}dt. lUd. p. 482. 
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I So in the case of mediate cognition the knowledge is of a mental 
I state, and not of an object, whereas in immediate perception the 
illumination is of the object through the association of the vrttL 
In the case of mediate cognition there is no way by which the 
antahkarana could go out. 

To the objection of Vyasa-tirtha that it is absurd to think of the 
antahkarana as taking the shape of gross physical objects, Madhu- 
sudana’s reply is that ‘Taking the shape of an object’* only means 
'^the capacity of the vrtti to remove the veil of ajndna which had 
stood in the way of the afHrmation of the existence of the object^; 
thus the functioning of the vrtti consists only in the removal of the 
veil of ajndna. 

To the objection that, if the pure consciousness is veiled by 
ajndna^ no cognition is possible, Madhusudana’s reply is that, 
though ajndna in its extensive entirety may remain intact, yet a part 
of it may be removed by coming into association with the vrtti^ and 
thus the object may be revealed. 

To the objection of Vyasa-tirtha that in the last emancipatory 
intuition one would expect that the antahkarana should have the 
form of Brahman as object (which is absurd, Brahman being form- 
less), the reply of Madhusudana is that the Brahman which forms 
v'the object of the last immediate intuition, being absolutely uncon- 
' ditioned, does not shine as associated with any particular form. 
The manifestation of objects in worldly experience is always with 
specific condition, whereas, the object of this last manifestation 
being without any condition, the absence of any form is no objec- 
tion to it; its cognition results in the absolute cessation of all ajndna 
and thus produces emancipation. Again, the objection that, if 
during dreamless sleep the antahkarana is dissolved, then on re- 
awakening there will be new antahkarana, and thus the deeds 
associated with the former antahkarana will have no continuity 
with the new antahkarana, is invalid; for even in deep sleep the 
'Causal antahkarana remains, what is dissolved being the manifested 
state of the antahkarana. 

Again, the objection that there cannot be any reflection in the 
antahkarana because it has neither manifest colour {uibhutd-- 
rupatvdt) nor visibility, is invalid; for what may be regarded as the 

^ astitvadi tad-visayaka-’vyavahdra’^pratihandhaka-jndna-nivartana-'yogy- 
atvasya tad-dkdratva-rupatvdt. Ibid. p. 483. 
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'^lecessary qualification for reflection is not visibility or the pos- 
session of colour, but transparence, and such transparency is 
admitted to belong to antahkarana or its vrttL The ajndna, which 
I is regarded as constituted of the three gunas, is also considered to 
jbe capable of reflection by virtue of the fact that it contains sattva 
as one of its elements. 

The objection that, as a ray of light illuminates not only colours, 
but also other entities, so the pure consciousness also should illumi- 
nate not only the colour of the object, but also its other properties, 
such as weight, is invalid; for the pure consciousness is not in touch 
with any quality or characteristic, and therefore can illuminate only 
those characters which are presented to it through the transparent 
vrtti\ this is why, in the case of the illusion ‘‘this is silver,^* the 
vrtti implied in the cognition “this’’ does not manifest the illusory 
silver, for the manifestation of which a separate mtti of avidya has 
to be admitted. The antahkarana-vrtti^ however, can directly 
^receive the reflection of the pure consciousness and therefore does 
not require for such a reflection a further vrtti^ and there is 
accordingly no vicious infinite.^ The function of the vrtti is to 
manifest the identity of the jtva-conscionsness and the conscious- 
ness underlying the object, without which the relation between the 
knower and the known as “this is known by me” could not be 
manifested^) 

Though Brahman is absolutely untouched by anything, yet, 
since all things are illusorily imposed upon it, it can manifest them 
’^all without the aid of mdyd; thi& justifies the omniscience of 
Brahman, and the criticism that the pure Brahman cannot be 
omniscient is invalid. 

Regarding the destruction of the veil of ajndna it may be pointed 
out that the veiling power of the ajndna pertaining to one individual 
is destroyed by the functioning of his vrtti, so that he alone can 
perceive, and not any other ipdiyidual in whose case the veiling 
power has not been destroyed. ^The difference between the veiling 
power and darkness is this: the veiling power has relation both to 
the object and to the perceiyer, whereas darkness relates only to the 
object; so that, when darkness is destroyed* all can see, but not so 
in the case of the v^ling power^ This refutes the criticism that, if 

^ jtvamitanyasyadhi?timna-‘caitanyc^ vahkedahhivyaktarthatvad vrttefi, 
anyathd rmy&darri viditam iti sambandhavabhaso na sydt, Advaita^siddhi, p. 485, 
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there is one ajitana^ the perception of one object ought to lead to 
immediate emancipation. 

^he criticism that, since knowledge must necessarily dispel 
‘ ignorance, the illusion of silver cannot be destroyed, is invalid; for 
knowledge destroys ignorance only in the last instance, i.e., only 
before emancipation. (The knowledge of the conch-shell cannot 
destroy the supreme veiling power of the root ajndna covering the 
unlimited consciousness, but can only remove the relative ajndna 
covering the linoited consciousness, thereby opening up the con- 
sciousness underlying the limited object-forms, and so producing 
the contradiction of the illusory silver and the intuition of the 
conch-shell.) 

The objection that ajndna cannot veil the material objects, 
because they are not luminous, is quite beside the point; for the 
Sahkarite theory does not assume that the ajndna veils the material 
objects. Their view is that the veiling relates to the pure conscious- 
ness on which all material objects are illusorily imposed. The 
ajndna veiling the underlying consciousness veils also the material 
objects the existence of which depends on it, being an imposition 
upon it. When by the vrtti the ground-consciousness of an object 
is manifested, the result is not the manifestation of the pure con- 
'^ciousness as such, but of the limited consciousness only so far as 
concerns its limited form with which the vrtti is in contact. Thus the 
objection that either the removal of the veil is unnecessary or that in 
any particular cognition it necessarily implies emancipation is invalid. 

Again, the states of the ignorance must be regarded as being 
identical with it, and the knowledge that is opposed to ignorance is 
also opposed to them; so the states of ajndna can very well be 
directly removed by knowledge. The objection that there are many 
ajndnaSy and that even if one ajndna is removed there would be 
others obstructing the manifestation of cognition, is invalid; for, 
when one ajndna is removed, its very removal is an obstruction to 
the spread of other ajndnas to veil the manifestation, so that, so 
long as the first ajndna remains removed, the manifestation of the 
object continues. 

An objection is put forward that, the consciousness being itself 
partless, there cannot be any manifestation of it in part, with re- 
ference to certain object-forms only. If it is held that such con- 
ditioned manifestation is possible with reference to the conditioning 
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fact of object-forms, then even previous to the existence of definite 
object-forms there cannot be any ajndna, or, in other words, ajndna 
/'cannot exist as a pre-condition, it being only coterminous with 
definite object-forms. To this Madhusudana’s reply is that the 
object-forms, being imposition upon pure consciousness and the 
latter being their ground, the manifestation of consciousness with 
reference to any object-form depends upon the removal of ajndna 
with reference to the illusory creation of that object-form imposed 
upon the ground-consciousness. ^The ajndna itself does not consti- 
/tute the object-form; therefore the removal of ajndna has reference 
not to object-forms as separate and independent entities, but only 
to the creation of such object-forms imposed upon the ground- 
consciousness!^ Thus there is no objection; the existence of ajndna 
as a pre-condition is such that, when along with itself object-forms 
are created, the veil on these is removed by the vrtti contact leading 
to their cognition. The position is that, though the ground- 
'^consciousness reveals the object-forms imposed upon it, yet such a 
revelation takes place only with reference to that perceiver whose 
vrtti comes into contact with the object, and not with reference to 
others, jrhe condition of the revelation is that the consciousness 
underlying the perceiver, the vrtti and the object-form becomes 
identical, as it were, through the imposition of the vrtti upon the 
object^^This tripartite union being a condition of the manifestation 
of an object to a particular perceiver, the object, revealed by the 
ground-consciousness underlying it, is not manifested to other 
perceivers. 

The World as Illusion. 

Vyasa-tirtha tried to refute the Safikarite theory that the world is 
an illusory imposition. He contends that, if the world is an illusory 
\ . creation, it must have a basis {adhisthana) which in a general maimer 
must be known, and must yet be unknown so far as its special 
features are concerned. Brahman, however, has no general 
characteristic, and, since it is devoid of any specific peculiarities, 
any affirmation that it stands as the entity of which the specific 
peculiarities are not known would be inadmissible^. To this 

^ adhisthanatva^samdnyatve jndte saty ajndta-vise^avattvasya prayoja- 
katvat. hrahmamh samanya'-dharimpetaWadina tavat jndtatvarri na sainbhavatL 
mssdmdnyatvdt, ajndta-'vi^e^avattvam ca na sambhavati nirvtsesatvafigikdrdt, 
Srinivasa’s Nydydmrta-prakdsaf on the Nydydmrta, p. 234. 
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Madhusudana’s reply is that a knowledge of the general charac- 
teristic of the locus of illusion is by no means indispensable; what 
is necessary is that the true nature of the object should be known 
without any of its specific details. In the case of Brahman the 
nature is self-luminous bliss, but the specific characters of such 
bliss, as greater or less, and any variation in its quality, are not 
known; so there is no impropriety in considering Brahman as the 
locus of illusion. But the defence may be made in another way; 
for Madhusudana says that an imaginary general characteristic and 
special features may well be conceived of Brahman without in- 
volving the fallacy of the circle {anyonydsrayd), if we assume the 
beginningless character of all such imaginary qualities. The 
\/characters of Brahman as being and bliss may be regarded as 
generic, and the fullness of the bliss may be regarded as specific. 

So the quality of existence or being that is found in all things may 
be regarded as a generic quality of Brahman, on the basis of which 
the illusions take place in the absence of the specific quality of 
Brahman as fullness of bliss. The inadequacy of the reply is 
'^obvious; for the objection was made on the ground that all 
illusions are psychological in their nature and are possible only 
through confusion of individual things, which have both universal 
and specific qualities, whereas the Brahman, being the absolute, is 
devoid of all characters on the basis of which any illusion is 
possible. 

Vyasa-tirtha in this connection further points out that, if it is 
SL suggested that an illusion can remain when there is no cognition 
antagonistic to illusory perception and that the ajndna in itself is 
opposed not to the illusion of world-appearance, but to its form as*^ 
vrtti, the reply is that, since the definition of ajndna is ‘‘that which 
is opposed to consciousness,’’ the above view, which considers that 
the ajndna is not opposed to consciousness, would hardly justify 
us in speaking of ajndna as ajndna; for, if it is not opposed to 
knowledge, it has no right to be so called. Moreover, the self and 
^ the not-self, the perceiver and the perceived, are so different from 
each other, that there is no scope for illusion between them. Thus 
Vedantists themselves assert that, among entities that are spatially 
separated or whose essences are entirely different, the speaker and 
the person spoken to, there cannot be any possibility of doubt 
about their identity. Moreover, unless the nature of the locus of 
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H ' illusion is hidden, from view, there cannot be an illusion, and the 
pure consciousness, being always self-manifested, is such that its 
nature can never be hidden; and so it is difScult to conceive how 
there can be an illusion. Again, the ‘‘self,'' which is the nature of 
S' Brahman, is never associated with the objects of world-appearance, 
which are always apparent to us as non-self, and, this being so, how 
can these objects be regarded as an imposition upon the self, as in 
the case of the illusion of silver, which is always associated with 
“this” as its locus? The position cannot be justified by saying that 
all objects of world-appearance are associated with “being,” which 
is the nature of Brahman; for this does not imply that these objects 
are not imposed upon being as its locus, since in these instances 
existence appears as a quality of the objects, like colour, but the 
objects do not appear as illusory qualities imposed upon existence, 
which should have been the case, if the former are to be regarded 
as an illusory imposition upon the latter. Nor can it be asserted 
^ that the “being” is a self-luminous entity underlying the world- 
objects; for, if it were so, then these world-objects should have 
manifested themselves directly through their association with that 
pure consciousness, and the acceptance of a vrtti would be wholly 
unnecessary. It is also wrong to say that the manifestation of an 
object implies that the object is an imposition upon the fact of 
manifestation; for the latter appears as being only qualitative in 
relation to the object^. It is sometimes suggested that the know- 
ledge of the true basis is not essential for explanation, because even 
✓an illusory notion of such a basis is sufficient to explain illusion, and 
therefore, even if the true basis (Btahman) is not apparent in per- 
ception, it is no valid objection to the possibility of illusion. (But the 
reply to such a view is that the infinite occurrences of previous 
illusion would then be competent to explain present illusion, and 
there would be no point in admitting the existenc<B of the true 
Brahman as being the -foundation-truth of all illusory appearance^ 
which would land us in Buddhist nihilism^. 

If the world-appearance, which is supposed to be false, is able 
to exert causal efficiency and behave as real, a thing well attested 
"1 by scriptural texts affirming the production of sky from the self, 

^ ghatali sphurati tasya ca sphura^tvubhamtvena ghatdnubhavatvdyogdU 
Nydydm^taf p. 236. If 

^ Ibid, p, Z 37 a» . / 
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then it is clearly different from ordinary illusions, which have no 
such causal efficiency {artha-kriyd-kdritva). Moreover, following 
the analogy of the conch-shell-silver, which is regarded as false in 
relation to the silver of the silversmith, one may likewise expect 
• that the world-appearance should be false only in relation to some 
other real world-appearance; but no such real entities are known. 

Again, it is suggested in the Vivamna that, though there is no 
real similarity between Brahman and illusion, yet there is no dif- 
ficulty in admitting that even without any real similarity there is 
the world-illusion based upon Brahman through some imaginary 
similarity. ^But in reply to these it may be pointed out that such 
an imaginary similarity can only be supposed to be due to avidyd; 
but avidyd itself, being imaginary, will itself depend on some other 
illusion, and such an illusion would demand another similarity, and 
thus there would be a vicious circle^ It is suggested that illusions 
^are possible even without similarity, as in the case of red crystal; 
but in reply it may be said, first, that red crystal is a case of a 
reflection of the red in the crystal and may hence not stand in need 
of any similarity as the cause of the illusion, whereas in all other 
cases which are not of this nature an illusion would naturally 
require some kind of similarity as pre-condition; secondly, here 
also it may be admitted that the red substance and the crystal 
■substance have this similarity between them, that they are both 
made up of the same substance, and such a similarity is not ad- 
missible between Brahman and the world. Again, it is well known 
that without the agency of extraneous defect there can be no false 
knowledge, since otherwise all knowledges may be invalid by them- 
selves. So also there cannot be any illusion without a perceiver 
.able to have both the false knowledge and the right knowledge to 
contradict it; and for this the presence of the body and the senses 
are indispensable. In the state of dissolution, though there may be 
ajndna, yet, there being no body, there cannot be either illusion or 
right knowledge. 

It cannot be suggested that, just as in ordinary illusions of 
conch-shell-silver, ordinary defects of observation having relative 
existence are to be admitted, so the world-illusion also is to be 
explained on the supposition of the existence of such relative 
defects. The reply to such a suggestion is, that, unless the status of 
world-illusion is determined, no meaning can be attached to the 
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status of the defects producing the world-appearance, which has 
a relative existence. The tables cannot be turned on the dualists by 
supposing that on their side also the reality of the defects, body and 
senses, can be affirmed only when the non-illusory nature of the 
world is known, and that the knowledge of the latter is dependent 
upon that of the former; for knowledge of the reality of the world 
■^is to be obtained directly from experience, and not through such a 
logical quibble. It may also be pointed out that, if the analogy of 
the conch-shell“Silver be pursued, then, since the defects there have 
the same status as the locus of the illusion, viz., the “this^’ of the 
conch-shell, so in the world-illusion also the defects should have 
the same status as the locus. 

-Again, if the defects are not regarded as ultimately real, but 
only as illusory, then it must be admitted that there are in the world 
no real defects, which would imply that our world-knowledge is 
valid. The assumption that defect, the body, the senses, etc., are 
all illusory demands that this be due to the presence of other 
defects; these in turn must depend on some other defects, and thus 
we may have a vicious infinite. If the defects are spontaneously 
imagined in the mind, then the self-validity of knowledge must be 
sacrificed. If it is urged that the avidyd is either beginningless 
or self-sustained and immediate (like the concept of difference), 
there is no vicious infinite, the reply is that, if avidyd is self- 
sustained and beginningless, it ought not to depend upon any 
locus or ground of world-illusion. Brahman, as its adhkthdna. 
Again, if the experience of avidyd be not regarded as due to some 
defects, it could not be regarded as invalid. But it would be difficult 
to imagine how avidyd could be due to some defect; for then it 
would have to exist before itself in order to produce itself. Again, the 
conception that the world is an illusion because it is contradicted 
is false, because the contradiction itself is again contradicted; this 
may lead to a vicious infinite, since it cannot be admitted that the 
knowledge that contradicts is itself contradicted. 

Just as in the silver illusion the locus of the illusion has the same 
kind of existence as the defect, so in the world-illusion also the locus 
of the illusion might have the same kind of relative existence as the 
defects; which would mean that Brahman also is relative. Moreover, 
it is wrong to say that the knowledge of the locus {adhisthdna) of the 
world-illusion is ultimately real, while the defects have only a 
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relative existence; for such a different treatment would be unjusti- 
fiable, unless the defects should be found to be contradicted, whereas 
it has been shown above that the very concept of contradiction is 
illegitimate. It cannot be said that the falsehood of the defects 
constitutes their contradiction; for the concept of defect is unintel- 
ligible without the comprehension of falsehood; moreover, in all 
illusions the knowledge of the locus seems to have no antagonism 
to the defects which cause the illusion. Therefore there is no reason 
why, even if the world-appearance be regarded as illusion, the 
knowledge of the Brahman as the locus of the illusion should be 
able to dispel the defect which has produced it. Therefore, just as 
the Brahman is real, so the defects are also real. If bondage were 
absolutely false, no one would have tried to be liberated from it; 
for that which is non-existent cannot come into being. Again, if 
the bondage itself were an illusory imposition upon Brahma, it 
could not be expected that the intuitional knowledge of Brahman 
should be able to dispel it. Moreover, the supposition that the 
world-appearance is illusion is directly contradicted in most of the 
sutras of the Brahma-sutra, e.g., the definition of Brahman as “that 
which causes the birth, sustenance and dissolution of the world.” 
So, from whichever way we can look at it, the supposition that the 
world-process is illusory is found to be wholly illogical. 

Madhusudana’s contention that the position that an illusion is 
possible only when the locus is hidden only so far as its special 
features are concerned holds good in the case of world-illusion also; 
for, though Brahman is manifest so far as its nature as pure being 
is concerned, it is hidden in regard to its nature as fullness of bliss. 
The condition that illusion is only possible when there is no know- 
ledge contradicting the illusion holds good in the case of world- 
illusion; for the knowledge that contradicts the ajndna constituting 
the world illusion must be of the nature of a vrtti cognition. Thus, 
so long as there is no vrtti cognition of the pure nature of Brahman, 
there is no cognition contradicting the world-cognition; for the 
pure consciousness in its own nature is not opposed to ajndna. The 
objection that the distinction between the perceiver and the per- 
ceived, the self and the non-self, is so obvious that one cannot be 
mistaken for the other, is met by Madhusudana with the supposition 
that in the case of the silver-illusion also the difference between the 
presented “this” and the unpresented “that” (silver) is known and 
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yet there is an illusion. Moreover, the difference conceived in a 
particular manner cannot thwart the imposition of identification of 
any two entities in other forms; thus, though the opposition be- 
tween the perceiver and the perceived, self and the not-self, is quite 
obvious in this particular form, yet the distinction between being” 
and ‘‘jug” is not at all apparent; for the notion of the jug is perme- 
ated through and through by the notion of being, so that there is 
no difficulty in conceiving the possibility of false identification 
between the being and the jug^. Moreover, nature as being is an 
object of all cognition, so that, though formless like time, it can 
well be conceived to be an object of visual perception, like time^. 

The world-illusions occur in a successive series, the later ones 
being similar to the previous ones. This is all the condition that is 
needed; it is not at all necessary that the illusory forms that are 
imposed should also be real. It is sufficient that there should be 
a cognition of certain forms giving place to certain other forms. 
What is necessary for a silver-illusion is that there should be a 
knowledge of silver; that the silver should also be real is quite 
unimportant and accidental. So the reality of the world-appearance 
as an entity is never the condition of such an illusion. The objection 
that, following the same analogy, it may also be contended that the 
reality of the locus of illusion is quite uncalled-for and that an 
awareness of such a locus is all that is needed in explaining an 
illusion, is invalid; for the locus of illusion is not the cause of 
illusion through awareness of it, but through ignorance of it. 
Moreover, if the reality of the locus of reality is not demanded as a 
pre-condition of illusion, contradiction of illusion will be meaning- 
less; for the latter dispels only the illusory notion regarding a real 
entity. 

The objection that, if the world-illusion is capable of practical 
efficiency and behaviour, it cannot be regarded as invalid, is 
untenable; for dreams also have some kind of practical efficiency. 
The story in the scriptural texts of the creation of the sky from the 
self need not lead us to think of the reality of such scriptural texts; 
for the scriptures speak of the dream-creations also. The objection 

^ na hi rupdntaret^a hheda^graho rupantarei^dhydsa-’mrodhJt* san-ghata ity- 
adi^pvatyaye ca sad-rUpasydtmano ghatddy-anuvidhdyatayd bh&nan na tasya 
ghatddy-adhydsddMsfhdnd-nupapattik, Advaita-siddhh p. 4^5. 

^ sadPrupe^nu ca sarva-jfidna-vi^ayatopapatter na rUpddi-»Mnasydpy dtmanah 
kdlasy&va cdk§matvddy anupapattih. Ihid* p. 495. 
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that, if the root-impression of illusion at the beginning of creation 
be due to those of other cycles, then the root-impressions of 
previous birth ought to manifest themselves in each and every 
experience of this life, is invalid; for not all root-impressions of 
previous birth are manifested in this life, and the agency of such 
root-impressions in influencing the experiences of this life, as in the 
case of the instinctive desire of the baby to suck its mother’s breasts, 
is to be accepted in those cases where they do in fact occur. So also 
the objection that illusion cannot be due to the root-impressions of 
one’s own wrong imagination, because before the erroneous per- 
ception takes place there cannot be root-impressions of illusory 
perceptions, and therefore the existence of the illusory world 
existent as a prior fact and a pre-condition of one’s illusory percep- 
tions, cannot be regarded as valid; for it is just the nature of things 
that is responsible for two kinds of illusions such that, though 
bangles can be made out of the illusory silver in the silversmith’s 
shop, nothing can be done with the illusory silver in the conch- 
shell. So the root-impressions of one’s own illusion may act as 
constituent stuff of the illusion of the world-appearance, and even 
before the occurrence of such illusory experience of the world- 
appearance the stuff of the world-appearance, derived from the 
root-impression of one’s own illusion, may already be objectively 
there as a pre-condition of the illusory perception. The objection 
that, since illusory perceptions must have as their pre-condition 
a similarity between the entities falsely identified, and since also no 
such similarity can be traced between Brahman and the world- 
appearance, there cannot be any false identification between them, 
is invalid ; first, because avidya^ being beginningless, does not stand 
in need of any similarity. Secondly, the supposition that similarity 
is an essential pre-condition of illusion is likewise false; for even 
in those cases where similarity seems to induce illusion it does so 
by generating a mental state congenial to production of illusion, 
and, if such a mental state is produced in other ways, say as a fruit 
of one’s own karma and adrsta^ the necessity that the similarity 
should behave as a pre-condition vanishes, and so the indispensable 
character of similarity as a pre-condition to illusion cannot be 
admitted. Inyalid also is the objection that, if there may be an 
illusion without defect, then that means that all cognitions are by 
themselves invalid and that, if illusions be regarded as due to 
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defects, thea defects also are results of illusory impositions, and 
thus there will be a vicious infinite; for illusion through beginning- 
less avidya does not belong to defects, and, though illusions which 
have a temporal beginning are due to the beginningless avidya- 
defect, this does not render all cognitions invalid, since only 
illusions which have a temporal beginning are due to the defect of 
avidydy and, since avidya itself is beginningless, it cannot stand in 
need of any defects, and so there cannot be any vicious infinite. It 
must be borne in mind that, though illusion in time is due to 
defects, or dosa^ the beginningless defect of avidydy it is not neces- 
sarily due to any such defect, and therefore stands directly and 
spontaneously as an illusory creative agent; and is called illusion, 
not because it is produced by defects, but because it is contradicted 
by Brahma-knowledge. Thus the objection that avidyd is due to 
defect, and defect is due to avidydy is invalid; that which is a pro- 
duct of defects is bound to be contradicted; but the converse of this 
is not necessarily true. 

It cannot be urged that, if avidyd is independent of dosUy the 
world-illusion may be regarded as independent of the locus or basis 
of illusion, viz., the Brahman; for, though the basis of illusion may 
not be regarded as producing illusion, it has to be regarded as the 
support and ground thereof and also as its illuminator^. 

Again, the objection that illusion must depend on sense- 
functioning, on the existence of the body, is invalid; for these are 
necessary only for intuitive perception. But in the cases of illusion, 
of the imposition of the avidyd upon the pure consciousness, the 
latter is the spontaneous reflector of the avidyd creations, and so 
for the purpose there is no necessity of the sense-functioning. 

Again, it is urged that, since the defects are imaginary imposi- 
tions, the negation of defects becomes real, and therefore the 
defects, being unreal, cannot render the knowledge of world- 
appearance unreal; and, if this is so, the world-appearance being 
real, this would be our admission of reality (as an illustration of 
this, it is urged that the criticism of the Buddhists against the 
Vedas, being invalid and illusory, cannot stultify the validity of 
the Vedas). To this the reply is that the criticism of the defects 
pointed out against the Vedas by the Buddhists is illusory, because 
the defects are only imagined by them; the Vedas are not affected 
^ Advaita-siddhiy p. 498. 
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by this, because their truth is affirmed by our practical experience. 
The defects imagined are not therefore coterminous with the 
reality of the Vedas; the defect of avidyd and the manifold world- 
appearance have the same kind of existence — one is the effect of the 
other; and thus, if the defects are illusory, their product (the world) 
also becomes illusory, and so the illusory nature of defects does not 
prove the reality of the world. The world-appearance is called 
relatively true only because it is not contradicted by anything else 
except the Brahma-knowledge. Its relative character therefore does 
not depend upon the determination of the nature of falsehood, 
which in its turn might be conceived to be determinable by the 
nature of the world as relative, thus involving a vicious nature of 
dependence^. It is urged that the reality of the defects is directly 
grasped by the senses, and that therefore they can behave as the 
cause of error only if they are ultimately real; to this the reply is 
that the existence of the defects can be grasped only by the senses, 
but that they will never be contradicted at any time {traikdlikd- 
hadhyatvci) can never be ascertained on any intuitive basis, and so 
the reality of the defects can never be affirmed. It must always be 
borne in mind that the defects have never the same status as pure 
consciousness, upon which illusory conch-shell is imposed. Nor 
can it be said that the knowledge which contradicts the world- 
appearance is real on the ground that, if it were not real, it would 
require some other knowledge to contradict it and this would land 
tis in a vicious infinite; for this final contradiction of world- 
appearance may well be regarded as contradicting itself also, for the 
very simple reason that the content of this contradiction applies to 
the whole range of the knowable, and this final contradiction, being 
itself within the field of the knowable, is included within the 
contradiction. It is urged that, if bondage is false in the sense that 
it is at all times non-existent, there is no reason why anyone should 
be anxious to remove that which is already non-existent; to this the 
reply is that the true (Brahman) can never cease to exist — ^the falsity 
of the bondage means that it is an entity which is liable to cease 
immediately on the direct intuition of the basic truth. It is like the 
case of a man who has forgotten that he has his necklace round his 
neck and is anxiously searching for it, and who the instant he is 
reminded of it gives up his search. It is wrong to suppose that, 

^ Ibid. p. 499. 
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because no effort could be directed towards the chimerical, which 
is non-existent at all times, therefore no effort could be made for 
the removal of the illusory; for, though the illusory and the 
chimerical may be in agreement so far as their non-existence at all 
times is concerned, there is no reason why these two should agree 
in other respects also. The concept of the cessation of the bondage 
may not have any other content than the intuition of the real, or it 
may be regarded as indefinable or of an entirely unique nature. 
The illusory bondage and the world-appearance can cease only 
when the basic truth, the Brahman, is intuited, just as the silver 
illusion ceases with the knowledge of the conch-shell on which it is 
imposed. The objection that some of the sutras of Badarayana imply 
the existence of a realistic world is invalid, if it is remembered that 
the import of those sutras merely points to the existence of a relative 
order of things which ceases entirely as soon as the basic truth on 
which they are imposed is known. 

The drsti-srsti view is the supposition that the existence of all 
things consists in their being perceived. Vyasatirtha says that, if 
things existed only so long as they are perceived, then they would 
be only momentary; and so all the objections against Buddhist 
momentariness, to the effect that they do not admit the permanence 
of things as attested by recognition, might equally well be levelled 
against the Sahkarites themselves. To this Madhusudana’s reply is 
that, though the existence of objects as realities is not admitted, yet 
their existence in the causal state, as ajndna, is on this view not 
denied; this would be its difference from the Buddhist position, 
which does not admit any such causal existence of things. 

If the world-objects have no existence outside their perception, 
then they are plainly independent of definite causes, and, if that is 
so, then the definite cause-and-effect relation between sacrifices and 
their fruits, and the import of all the Vedantic texts regarding 
definite cause and effect, are meaningless. To this Madhustidana’s 
reply is that the specification of cause-and-effect relation in the 
scriptures and the experience of tjxem in mundane life is like cause 
and effect in dreams; these dream-causes and their effects also have 
a certain order among themselves, known by contradiction in 
experiences. 

It is objected that on the drsti^srsti view (that the objects do not 
exist prior to perception) world-experience is inexplicable. It would 
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be difficult also to explain how, if the ‘‘this’’ which forms a basis of 
illusion is not already there outside us, there can be any sense- 
relation to it and to the foundation of the illusory image. To this 
Madhusudana’s reply is that the ordinary explanation of illusion 
depending upon sense-relation and other conditions is only an 
explanation for people of the lower order. For people of the higher 
order the definition of illusion would be “the manifestation of a 
true entity in association with a false one,” and such a definition 
would hold good even on the drsti-srsti view. The consciousness 
underlying the “this” is a substance, and the false silver is mani- 
fested in association with it. 

It is further objected that at the time of the illusory perception 
(“this is silver”), if there is no conch-shell as an objective fact, then 
the illusion cannot be explained, as is generally done, as effect of 
ignorance about the conch-shell. The reply is that, even if the 
conch-shell is absent, the ajndna that forms its stuff is there. To the 
objection that the two perceptions “this is silver” and “this is not 
silver” are directed to two different perceptions and do not refer 
to one common objective fact, and that therefore neither of them 
can be regarded as the contradiction of the other, since such a 
contradiction is only possible when two affirmations refer to one 
and the same objective fact — ^the reply is that on the analogy of 
dream-experiences the contradiction is possible here also. Vyasa- 
tirtha further says that, since the contradiction of an illusion is not 
an objective fact, but a mere perception, it has no better status than 
the illusory perception and therefore cannot be regarded as neces- 
sarily truer than the illusion which it is supposed to contradict. He 
further says that in dreamless sleep and in dissolution, since there 
is no differential perception as between Brahman and thtjiva^ such 
a difference between Brahman and ^ejlva ceases in each dreamless 
sleep and in each cyclic dissolution. Thus in the absence of dif- 
ference between Brahman and Xhtjwa there cannot be at the end of 
each dreamless sleep and dissolution any return to world-experience. 
In the case of a person who is sleeping and whose root-impressions 
on that account are not perceivable (and are therefore non- 
existent), there is no explanation how the world-experience may 
again be started. Emancipation also, being only a perception, 
cannot have a better status of existence than the world-experience; 
moreover, if the pure consciousness appeared as all the world- 
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objects, then there could not have been any time when such objects 
could remain unmanifested. 

To this Madhusudana’s reply is that the relation of jwa and 
Brahman, being beginningless, does not depend upon perception; in 
dreamless sleep, though the root-impressions vanish as effect, they 
still remain in their causal character; emancipation also, being of the 
nature of Brahman, has the pure intuitive character of perception. 

An objection is urged that, if pure consciousness is the intuition 
of objects, then they should always be manifested. To this the reply 
is that perception here means the manifestation of consciousness 
through a mtti which does not stand in need of further vrtti for its 
relation to consciousness; the possibility of illusion without bodies 
can well be explained by analogy with dreams. Again, the objection 
that, since the perception is as much an illusory intuition as the 
object of which it is conceived to be the essence, the object in itself 
ceases to have its essence as mere intuition, is invalid; because, 
though the perception has no other existence than the intuition 
itself, that is no bar to the conception of the object as having no 
essence but perception. An objection may again be raised that 
recognition shows permanent existence of objects; but reply to it 
may easily be found in the illustration of dream-experiences, and 
also in the possibility of accidental agreement between the mis- 
perception of different perceivers. The objection that the notion of 
identity of Brahman snidjiva^ being itself mental, cannot contradict 
duality is invalid; for the notion of such identity is identical with 
the self and therefore cannot be called mental. Again, the intuition 
of the ultimate truth cannot itself be called invalid because it is 
mental; for its validity depends upon the fact that it is never 
contradicted. 



CHAPTER XXX 


CONTROVERSY BETWEEN THE DUALISTS 
AND THE MONISTS (CONTINUED) 

A Refutation of the definition of Avidya (nescience). 

A viD YA is defined as that beginningless positive entity which is 
removable by knowledge. The objection to this, as given by 
Vyasa-tirtha, is, first, that, the objects of the world being in time, 
the ignorance that limits the consciousness underlying it cannot be 
beginningless. Moreover, since according to the Vedantist negation 
has no constituent material stuff as its material cause, ajndna cannot 
be regarded as its cause. Even on the assumption of illusory nega- 
tion ajndna, which is regarded as being in its nature positive, cannot 
be regarded as its cause; for, if negation has for its cause a positive 
entity, then the unreal may have the real as its cause. Again, if 
ajndna is not the cause of the negation, then knowledge ought not 
to be able to dispel it, and the negation of a jug should not be liable 
to cease on its negation. Again, on the Sankarite view the ajndna 
is supposed to veil the object; we cannot have any cognition of 
Brahman, because it is hidden by ajndna. They also hold that the 
vrtti knowledge cannot intuit Brahman. If that is so, then in the last 
emancipatory knowledge through vrtti there is no intuition of 
Brahman; without this the ajndna concealing Brahman cannot be 
removed, and hence emancipation is impossible. Again, if it is 
supposed that the ajndna is removed, then in th.^ jlvan-mukti state 
the saint ought to have no experience of worldly things. 

Again, it must be admitted that knowledge removes ajndna 
directly and spontaneously, without waiting for the assistance of 
any accessory cause; for otherwise, when a thing is known, its 
ignorance would not have vanished spontaneously with it. But, if 
that were so, then in cases where an ajndna is associated with certain 
conditions, the removal of the ajndna would not stand in need of 
the removal of the conditions also together with it. What is to be 
expected is that the ajndna should be removed irrespective of the 
removal of the conditions, and this is not admitted. Again, if it is 
held that the removal of the conditions is awaited, then pure 
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consciousness cannot be regarded as capable of removing avidyd 
directly. Again, if knowledge can directly and spontaneously 
remove ajndna, then it is useless to restrict the scope by saying that 
it removes only the beginningless ajndna. The restriction is im- 
posed in order to distinguish the cosmic avidyd from the pheno- 
menal avidyd of silver-illusion, and if the spontaneous removal of 
ajndna serves in both places, there is no utility in restricting the 
scope. It cannot be said that the epithet ‘‘beginningless” is given 
to ajndna because it is the product of beginningless illusory im- 
position through defects; for it has already been pointed out that 
such a view would lead to a vicious infinite, because there can be 
no defect without avidyd. Again, ajndna cannot be beginningless, 
because whatever is different from knowledge and also from 
negation cannot be beginningless like the illusory silver. Again, it 
is wrong to define ajndna as positive; for on the Sahkarite view 
ajndna is different from both positive and negative, and therefore 
cannot be negative. If an entity is not positive, it must be negative; 
for, being different from positive, it cannot also be different from 
negative. Again, if there is an entity which is not a negation and has 
no beginning, it is not capable of being negated, but has an un- 
negatived existence like the self. The self also cannot be designated 
by any predicate explaining its positiveness, except that it is not 
negated. It has been pointed out in the Vivarana that it is im- 
material whether an entity is beginningless or has a beginning; for 
in either case it may be destructible, provided that there is sufficient 
cause for its destruction. The general inference that a beginningless 
positive entity cannot cease has its exception in the special case of 
ajndna^ which would cease to exist with the dawn of jndna. If it 
is urged that, since ajndna is both beginningless and different from 
negation, it ought to persist eternally, like the self, it may also be 
urged on the opposite side that, since ajndna is different also from 
“positive,” it ought to be liable to destruction, like negation-pre- 
cedent-to-production. T o this the reply is that the inference is that no 
beginningless positive entity is confronted with anything which can 
oppose or destroy it. Any refutation of this argument must take the 
form of citing an instance where the concomitance fails, and not of 
any mere opposite assertion. No instance can be adduced to illu- 
strate the assertion that the beginningless ajndna can be removed 
hjjndna; for the removal of ignorance by knowledge is always with 
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reference to such ignorance as has a beginning in time, as in the case 
of silver-illusion. So all that could be said would be that whatever 
opposes ignorance destroys it, and such a general statement has no 
special application to the case of the supposed beginningless ajndna. 
Again, if ajndna is regarded as different from positive entity, then 
it is like negation, and its cessation would mean position once more. 
Again, ajndna (or ignorance) cannot have any existence apart from 
its perception, and, since ajndna has always as its basis the pure 
consciousness, its perception can never be negative, so that it can 
never cease to exist^. Moreover, if ajndna is false in the sense that 
it is non-existent in the locus in which it appears, it cannot be 
destroyed by knowledge. No one thinks that the illusory silver is 
destroyed by the perception of the conch-shell. 

The second alternative definition of ajndna is that it is the 
material cause of illusion. But according to the Sankarite theory 
that there are different ajndnas corresponding to the different 
jndnas, the knowledge of the conch-shell would remove ignorance 
of it, and the knowledge of a negation would remove ignorance of 
it; but in neither of these cases can ignorance be defined as a con- 
stituent of illusion. Negation, in itself, has no constituent material 
cause, and thus it cannot have ajndna as a constituent. 

There is a Sankarite view that mdyd is the material cause of the 
world and Brahman is its locus. On such a view, mdyd or ajndna 
being the material cause of the world, and illusion (bhrama) being 
a part of the world, ajndna becomes a constituent cause of bhrama^ 
and not vice versa. On the other view, that both Brahma and mdyd 
are causes of the world-appearance, mdyd cannot by itself become 
the cause of illusion. Moreover, an illusion, being itself different 
from a positive entity, is more like negation and cannot have any 
constituent material of its own, and so it cannot itself be the con- 
stituent material of ajndna. Moreover, on the Sankarite view, the 
illusory object, ‘‘having no being” (sad-vilakmnatvend)^ has no 
constituent, and so the illusory cannot be a constituent of ajndna. 
If anything is to be a constituent of anything, it must be positively 
existing, and not merely different from non-existents. Again, 
whenever anything is a material stuff of other things, the former 
appears as a constant factor of the latter; but neither the illusory 

^ prami-mdtra--sarlrasya ajndnasya ydvat sva'-visaya-dht-rupa^sdk^i-sattvam 
anuvrtti-niyamena nivrtty-ayogac ca. Nydydmrta, p. 304, 
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silver nor its knowledge appears as ajndna. Thus the two definitions 
of ajndna fail. 

In reply to this Madhusudana says that the ajndna which forms 
the stuff of the illusory silver is the beginningless ajndna. The 
ajndna is called positive in the sense that it is different from the 
negative. It is for this reason that the ajndna which is regarded as 
the material stuff of the illusory negation can be regarded as 
different from negation, and therefore it can be regarded as con- 
stituent of the illusory negation. It is by no means true that the 
effect must be of exactly the same stuff as the cause. Things which 
are absolutely similar in nature or absolutely dissimilar cannot be 
related to each other as cause and effect; it is for this reason that 
truth cannot be the material stuff of untruth. For in that case, 
since truth never ceases to manifest itself, and never suffers change, 
untruth also would never cease to manifest itself. The truth, how- 
ever, can behave as the cause of untruth in the sense that it remains 
as the basis of the illusory changes of the untruth. It is wrong also 
to suppose that, since the ajndna of Brahman cannot be removed 
through a vrtti, which itself is a manifestation of ajndna^ Brahma- 
knowledge itself becomes impossible; for, so far as Brahman is a 
content, this ajndna (as content) can be removed by a vrtti. In the 
case oi jwan-mukti, though the ultimate cessation may be delayed 
through absence of the obstructive factors of the right karmas of 
the past and other conditions, these may well be regarded as liable 
to cessation through knowledge. Certain causes may produce 
certain effects; but that such production may be delayed for some 
reason does not invalidate the causal character of the cause. It is 
well admitted by the Sahkarites that knowledge directly removes 
ajndna^ the removal being itself a part of ajndna. 

It is wrong to suppose that whatever is imaginary must neces- 
sarily be an idea due to defects or must have a temporal beginning; 
but it must be a product which is simultaneous with the imagination 
that produces it^. 

It is also wrong to suppose that, if any entity is not positive, 
it must be negative or that, if it is not negative, it must be positive; 
for there is always scope for a third alternative, viz., that which is 
neither positive nor negative. According to the Sahkarites the 

^ kalpitatva'-matrani hi na do^a'-janya^-dkl-matra'-sai^^ saditve va tantram. 
kimtu prdtibhasa-kalpaka-samanakakna-^kalpakattvani. Advaitasiddhi, p. 544. 
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principle of the excluded middle is a false premiss of logic, and 
thus they admit the possibiUty of an extra-logical category, that 
which is neither positive nor negative. The supposed inference that 
beginningless positive entity must necessarily be permanent, like 
the self, is false; for it is only in the case of self that beginningless 
positive entity is found eternally to persist. 

It is also wrong to suppose that, since ajndna is always mani- 
fested through pure consciousness, it can never cease to exist; for 
there is no law that whatever is manifested by the ^-a^ri-conscious- 
ness must remain during the whole period while the sdksi persists; 
so there is no incongruity in supposing that the ajndna ceases, 
while the ^^xfof-consciousness persists. Moreover, the aviiyd that 
becomes manifested is so only through the ^^fof-consciousness as 
modified or limited by it; such a limited consciousness may cease 
to exist with the cessation of the avidyd. It is also wrong to suppose 
that through the operation of the vrtti the avidya ceases to exist; 
for even in such cases it persists in its subtle causal form. 

When avidya is defined as being constituted of the stuff of 
illusion {hhramopdddna)^ what is meant is that it is changing and 
material. It is not necessary to suppose also that a cause and effect 
must necessarily be positive; for the self, which is a positive entity, 
is neither a cause nor an effect. What constitutes the defining 
characteristic of a material cause is that it is continuous with all its 
effects {anvayi-kdranatvam upaddnatve tantram)\ and what is an 
effect must necessarily have a beginning in time. A negation- 
precedent-to-production of knowledge cannot be regarded as the 
material cause of illusion; for such negation can only produce the 
correlative positive entity with which it is connected. It cannot there- 
fore be the cause of production of illusion; so there is no incongruity 
in supposing that ajndna or illusion, neither of which is real, are 
related to each other as cause and effect. It is also not correct to 
contend that a material cause should always be found to persist as a 
perceivable continuous constituent of all its effects; the colour of the 
material cause of a jug is not found in the jug. The fact that, when 
the ajndna is removed with the knowledge of the conch-shell, no 
illusion is experienced, is no proof that ajndna is not a constituent of 
illusion. Not all things that are related as cause and effect are always 
experienced as such. Thus the definitions of ajndna as anddi-hhava- 
rupatve satijndna-nivartyatvam or as hhramopddanatvam are valid. 
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Perception of ajnana (ignorance). 

The Sahkarites urge that ajnana can be directly intuited by 
perception and that therefore its existence is attested by perception. 
In regard to this Vyasa-tirtha says that what is regarded as percep- 
tion of ignorance as a positive entity is nothing more than negation 
of knowledge. Thus the substratum of the ego [aham-arthd) is not 
admitted to be a support of the positive entity of ignorance. The 
apperception ‘T am ignorant’’ is to be explained therefore as being 
the experience of absence of knowledge and not of a positive 
ignorance {ajnana). Again, since neither pleasure, pain, nor the 
illusory entities cognized in illusion are directly manifested by the 
5<2fof-consciousness, absence of such knowledge (e.g., ‘‘I do not 
know pleasure,” “I do not know pain,” ‘T do not know conch- 
shell-silver”) is to be explained as negation of knowledge and not 
as due to an experience of positive ignorance. So also, when one 
says ‘T do not know what you say,” there is only an experience of 
negation of knowledge and not of positive ignorance. In mediate 
knowledge also, since the illumination does not proceed by direct 
removal of the veil of ajnana from the face of the object, the theory 
that all knowledge which does not involve the removal of ajnana 
involves an intuition of positive ignorance would land us into the 
position that, when something is known in mediate knowledge, one 
should feel as if he did not know it, since no ajnana is directly 
removed here. 

On the Sahkarite view it is not admitted that there is any veil 
covering material objects; consequently the explanation of the 
experience of ignorance in such cases as ‘T do not know what you 
say” is to be found in the supposition, not of a positive ignorance, 
but of absence of knowledge. It may be contended that, though 
there may not be any ajnana veiling the objects, yet these very 
material creations represent the creative (viksepa) part of ajnana 
and so the experience of the unknown objects represents an ex- 
perience of positive ajnana^ since ajnana creations do not always 
arrest knowledge. Thus, for instance, when a jug is known as a jug, 
if someone says that it is a cloth and not a jug, that does not pro- 
duce a confusion in the perceiver of the jug, though the delusive 
words of the speaker must be supposed to produce a false im- 
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pression — a viksepa of ajndna. It will be shown later that the 
experience '‘I do not know’’ with reference to a material object 
does not refer to pure consciousness as limited by material qualities^. 
On the view which admits the vrtti in order to explain the reflection 
of pure consciousness no ajndna can be admitted as veiling the 
consciousness under material limitations. Moreover, if the ex- 
perience ‘‘I am ignorant” {aham ajnah) is explained as being a 
direct intuition of ajndna and, as such, different from the experience 
‘‘there is no knowledge in me” {mayijndnam ndsti)^ then the two 
propositions “the ground without the jug” and “there is no jug 
in the ground” are different in meaning, which is absurd; for 
certainly the two propositions do not differ in meaning, any more 
than any other two propositions, e.g., “ I have a desire ” and “ I have 
no antipathy.” There is no difference between the two concepts of 
absence of knowledge and ignorance. Again, when one is engaged 
in Vedantic discipline for the attainment of Brahma-knowledge, 
there is at that time the negation-precedent-to-the-production of 
Brahma-knowledge; for, if it were not so, then there would be the 
Brahma-knowledge and there would be no necessity for Vedantic 
discipline. Now a negation-precedent-to-production cannot be 
known without the knowledge of the entity to which it refers. If 
this is admitted, then without the knowledge of Brahman there 
cannot be any knowledge of its negation-precedent-to-production; 
and, if there is knowledge, then Brahman becomes known, and, if 
it is considered that such a negation of Brahma-knowledge is known 
as a positive entity by direct intuition (as it would be on the theory 
of the direct intuition of ajndna)^ then Brahman also would be 
known directly at the stage of the negation precedent to it, which 
is self-contradictory. 

Moreover, the concept of ajndna is clearly that of negation of 
knowledge, as in the sentence “I do not know.” Even in cases 
when one says “lam ignorant” the sense of negation is apparent, 
though there is no negative particle. The Vivarana also admits the 
opposition of ajndna to knowledge; and, if this were admitted, then 
with the knowledge of such opposition there would not be know- 
ledge of ignorance as a positive entity, and without such knowledge 
of opposition there will be no knowledge of ajndna, that being the 

1 jade na jdnamlty amdjhavasyajadMvacchinnam caitanyam visaya iti cen na, 
nirasi^yamdnatvdt, Nydyamrta, p. 3^9 W* 
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essential concept of ajndna. Even a negation of knowledge which 
has a reference to the object of which there is the negation may also 
have no such reference when it is taken up as being itself an object 
of the enquiry of knowledge. Thus there is no way in which ajndna 
can be regarded as anything but a negation of knowledge; and the 
supposition that ajndna^ though in its analytical concept it involves 
two constituents — ^knowledge and its negation — ^yet is only a name 
for a positive concept which does not involve these constituents, 
is wrong^. If ajndna can be removed by vrtti knowledge, it is un- 
necessary to suppose that it has any other meaning different from 
that involved in its constituent negative particle qualifying know- 
ledge. Experience also shows that ajndna has no other meaning 
than the negation of knowledge; so, unless the entity which is the 
defining reference of ajndna is known, there cannot be any know- 
ledge of ajndna. But such a defining reference being Brahma- 
knowledge which has no ajndna associated with it, the inclusion of 
the defining reference would make the concept impossible : hence 
there cannot be any knowledge of ajndna^. 

The reply made by the Sankarites is that the defining reference 
of ajndna is Brahma-knowledge and this Brahma-knowledge as 
^(^foz-consciousness, being the manifester of ajndna, is not opposed 
to it; for it is only the vrtti shade mind that is opposed to ajndna. 
So, there being no opposition between the Brahma-knowledge as 
^a/m-consciousness and the ajndna, it is quite possible to have a 
knowledge of ajndna in spite of the fact that Brahma-knowledge 
becomes in a sense its constituent as a defining reference. But it 
may be pointed out in reply that the awareness of Brahma-know- 
ledge is the 5afoz“Consciousness; the experience ‘‘I do not know’’ 
is a negation of vrtti knowledge and, as such, it may be referred to 
the ^^M-consciousness even when there is no vrtti knowledge. 
Thus the solution in the theory that ajndna is nothing but negation 
of knowledge would be just the same as in the theory of ajndna as 
positive entity. If it is contended that, though denial of knowledge 
may be related to the defining reference in a general manner, yet 
it may, in its specific form, appear as a mere positive ignorance 

^ jnandhhavo^pi hi prameyatvddindjnane pratiyogy-ddi-jndndnapeksa etena 
fdpune kuialadi’-sabdavat bhava-rUpa-jncke ajnanasdbdo rudha iti nirastam. 
Nydydmrta, p, 3x3. 

^ apt ca bhdva-rupdjndndvacchedaka-visayasydjnane ajndna-jndndyogdt jndne 
ca ajndnasawdhhdvdt katham hhdva-rilpdjndnajndnant. Ibid, p. 3x3. 
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without involving such an explicit relation to the defining reference 
— ^to this the reply is that, even if this contention is admitted, it does 
not lend any support to the admission of a positive ignorance; for 
even in the case of a negation of knowledge one may well admit 
that, though it may be generally related to a defining reference, yet 
in any specific case it may not always involve such a reference. 
It is further urged by some that an entity may be known directly 
and that such knowledge may not involve always the specific 
defining relations of that entity; it is only the latter type of know- 
ledge which makes doubt impossible. But the fact that there may 
be doubt regarding an object that is known shows clearly that an 
object may be known without its specific and negative relations 
being manifested at the same time. 

Moreover, if ajndna cannot be grasped by the vrtti knowledge, 
then there also cannot be any possibility of inference regarding 
ajndna. When one says ‘‘you do not know the secret,’^ the hearer to 
whom the secret is presented through a mediate cognitional state 
would not be able to have the awareness of the ajndna, if the 
ajndna could not be presented through a vrtti cognition. It cannot 
be said that the mediate cognitional state is not opposed to ajndna; 
for, if that were so, then even when an entity was known through 
a mediate cognition he might have had the experience that he did 
not know it. It is admitted by the Sankarites that the vrtti of direct 
intuition through perception is opposed to ajndna; and, if vrtti of 
mediate cognition also is opposed to ajndna, then there is no mental 
state through which ajndna can be known. 

The experience in deep dreamless sleep, “I did not know any- 
thing so long,’" also refers to absence of knowledge, and not to any 
positive ignorance. It cannot be said that, since at that time all 
other knowledge has ceased (there being no awareness of the per- 
ceiver or of any other content), there cannot be any awareness 
regarding the absence of knowledge; for the objection would be the 
same with regard to the experience of positive ignorance. If it is 
urged that in that state ajndna is experienced directly as a positive 
entity, but its relationing with regard to its special defining 
reference becomes apparent in the waking state, the same explana- 
tion may equally well be given if the experience in the dreamless 
sleep be regarded as being that of absence of knowledge; for 
negation of knowledge may also be experienced as a knowable 
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entity without any relation to its defining reference ; or the so-called 
experience of ignorance may be explained as an inference of the 
absence of knowledge, in the dreamless state, made from physical 
and physiological conditions in the waking state. In the Sankarite 
view also, since the ego cannot be experienced in that state, the 
experience '‘I did not know anything’’ must be regarded as being 
in some sense illusory. If it is urged that in the dreamless state 
ajudnUy being reflected through a state of avidyd {avidyd-vrtti\ is 
intuited by the ^^^te’-consciousness, then it might equally well be 
intuited in the same manner in the waking state also. If it is 
regarded as being intuited directly by the Mfex-consciousness, then, 
being an eternal cognition, it would have no root-impression 
{samskdra) and could not be remembered. Moreover, if it is not 
agreed that the absence of knowledge in the dreamless state is a 
matter of inference from conditions in the waking state, then the 
absence of knowledge in the dreamless state cannot in any other 
way be proved; for it cannot be inferred from a positive ajndna, 
since the negation of knowledge, being material (jada), has no 
ajndna associated with it as a veiling factor. Moreover, if from 
ajndna, a positive entity, the negation of knowledge can always be 
inferred, then from the negation of attachment in the dreamless 
state positive antipathy will have to be inferred. Thus the ajndna 
can never be regarded as being susceptible of direct intuition. 

Madhusudana’s reply is that, though the ego perceived cannot 
be a support of the ajndna, yet, since the antahkarana in its causal 
form is falsely identified with the pure consciousness which is the 
support of the ajndna, the ajndna appears to be associated with the 
ego perceived. This explains the experience in the dreamless sleep, 
'T did not know anything.” In the case of the experience ‘T do 
not know the jug” also, though there cannot be any veil on the jug, 
yet, since ajndna has for its support consciousness limited by the 
jug-form, there is the appearance that the jug-form itself is the 
object of the veil of ajndna. The objection that in the mediated 
cognition, there being the veil of ajndna on the object, there ought 
to be the negation of awareness is also invalid; for, when the 
ajndna is removed from the knower, the enlightenment of knowledge 
cannot be obstructed by the presence of the ajndna in the object. 

The objection of Vyasa-tirtha that ajndna is only a negation of 
knowledge and that therefore, instead of admitting ajndna as 
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existing as a positive entity in the perceiver, it is better to admit the 
negation of knowledge only, is invalid; for the experience of nega- 
tion of knowledge is invalid in this form, because negation implies 
the defining reference as a constituent. In order to know that 
‘‘there is no knowledge in me’’ there must be a knowledge of 
knowledge in me, which is self-contradictory. The experience of 
negation of knowledge in the perceiver without involving any 
relation to a defining reference can only be valid in the case of 
positive ajndna, A specific negation can never appear as a universal 
negation; for, if this were admitted, then even when there is a 
particular book on the table there may be an experience of there 
being no book on the table; since according to the proposed theory 
of the opponent a specific negation of this or that book is to appear 
as universal negation. Madhustidana urges that what constitutes 
the difference between negations is not a difference between nega- 
tions per se, but is due to the difference among the defining re- 
ferences which are a constituent in them. It is thus impossible that 
the experience of one’s ignorance could be explained on the 
supposition that such an experience referred to experience of 
negation; for it has already been shown that such negation can be 
neither specific nor universal. So the experience of ignorance is to 
be regarded as the experience of a positive entity. 

It may however be contended that the concept of ajndna also 
involves a reference by way of opposition to knowledge and thus 
implies knowledge as its constituent, so that all the objections 
raised against the concept of negation apply equally well to the 
concept of ajndna. The reply is that on the gankarite view the pure 
^afoz-consciousness grasps at the same time both ajndna and the 
object as veiled by it without consequent destruction or contraction 
of either of them. Thus there is no chance of any self-contradiction ; 
for the awareness of ajndna does not involve any process which 
negates it^. If it is contended by the opponent that in the case of 
the awareness of negation also a similar reply is possible (on the 
assumption that the object of negation is directly known by the 
^aAw-consciousness), Madhusudana’s reply is that, since ajndna can 
be known by ^^A^-consciousness, its defining reference is also 

^ pramdna-^vrtti-nivartyasydpi bhdva-rupdjMnasya saksi-vedyasya virodhi- 
fdrupaka>-jndna--tad'-vydvartaka--visaya-grdhakena sdksind tat-sadhakena tad-- 
andsdd vydhaty-anupapatteh. Advaita^siddhi, p. 550. 
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intuited thereby — in the same manner; but, since negations are not 
intuited directly by the jo^'-consciousness, but only through the 
pramdTM of non-perception, the defining reference of ajndna also 
cannot be intuited by the sdksi. It cannot be contended that nega- 
tion no less than knowledge may be manifested by the sdksi- 
consciousness ; for knowledge implies the non-existence of negation, 
and so the two cannot be manifested by ^^’-consciousness at the 
same time; but unproduced knowledge may appear in a qualitative 
relation to ajndna, since, the relation being qualitative, there is no 
contradiction between the two, and this explains the possibility of 
the knowledge of ajndna. The Sankarites do not admit that the 
knowledge of a qualified entity presupposes the knowledge of the 
quality; and so the objection that, the entity which forms the 
defining relation of ajndna not being previously known, ajndna 
cannot have such defining reference as its adjectival constituent is 
invalid^. 

An objection may be raised to the effect that, since Brahma- 
knowledge is to be attained by a definite course of discipline, so 
long as that is not passed through there is a negation-precedent-to- 
Brahma-knowledge; and admission of such a negation exposes the 
Sankarites to all the criticisms which they wished to avoid. The 
reply is to be found in the view that instead of admitting a negation- 
precedent here the Sankarites assume that there may either be 
knowledge of Brahman or ajMna relating to it, i.e., instead of 
admitting a negation-precedent-to-Brahma-knowledge, they admit 
a positive ignorance regarding Brahma-knowledge; and thus there 
is no contradiction. 

Vyasa-tirtha’s contention is that negation of an entity does not 
necessarily imply the knowledge of any particular entity in its 
specific relations as a constituent of the knowledge of it, and such 
knowledge may arise without any specific reference to the particu- 
larities of the defining reference. In such experience as “I do not 
know” no specific defining reference is present to the mind and 
there is only a reference to entities in general. On such a view, 
since the knowledge of the defining reference is not a constituent 
of the knowledge of negation, there is no contradiction on the ground 


ncL CCL avacchedakosyct vi^aydd^h prdgojndne kaiham tad.-vi^stdjndiui” 
jnwwrn. visesctnci-jficinadhtTicit'Vdd visi^tct-jndnasyeti vdcycttfi visc^cinci-jndtWLsyci 
viU^ta-jndna-jnanatve mandbhdvat, Admita-siddhi, p. 550. 
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that, since negation is afErmed with regard to the defining reference, 
its presence as a constituent is impossible. To this Madhusudana’s 
reply is that no negation of any particular entity can appear merely 
in a general reference without regard to the specific relations of that 
particular entity. If it is urged that no negation-precedent can 
appear in association with the specific particularities of the defining 
reference as a constituent and that all negations-precedent can 
appear only in a general reference, the criticism is answered by 
Madhusudana to the effect that such negations-precedent as are 
associated only with the general reference to their defining character 
are impossible^. The opponent of Madhusudana is supposed to 
argue that the nature of the defining reference in a negation involves 
only that particular content which is a character inherent in the 
thing or things negated. Such characters, forming the content of 
the knowledge of negation, may indeed constitute the defining 
limit as such of a thing or things negated; but such an objective 
reference is wholly irrelevant for the knowledge of any negation. 
What is essential in the knowledge of the negation is the content, 
which, indeed, involves the character associated with the things 
negated, and so the defining reference involved in the knowledge of 
negation has reference only to such characters as are psychologically 
patent in experience and do not imply that they are objectively the 
defining characters of the things negated. Thus, since on such a 
view the knowledge of negation does not involve as a constituent 
the things negated, there is no such contradiction as is urged by the 
Sankarites. As to this Madhusudana says that such a reply does 
not provide any escape from the strictures already made by him; 
for the opponents seem to think that it is sufficient if the defining 
reference involved in a negation is regarded as a defining character 
of the knowledge of negation and does not involve the supposition 
that at the same time it is also the defining character of the objects 
negated, and they hold that in a knowledge of negation the par- 
ticular entity that is negated does not appear in its specific 
character, but only generically, and, if this were so, then, even when 
an object is present in a spot as a particular, there may be an 
experience of negation of it in a general manner, since according 
to the opponents’ supposition particular negations always appear 

^ pratiyogitdvacchedaka’-prakaraka-jndnabhavena prag-abhava-pratuir asid-^ 
dhaiva. Ibid. p. 552. 
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only generically. Thus, when one says “I have no knowledge,’^ if 
knowledge here has only a generic reference, the proposition is 
absurd, since the knowledge of not having knowledge is itself a 
knowledge, and in the proposition the negation of knowledge, 
having a general reference, contradicts the very supposition of not 
having knowledge. 

It may be urged that, if the above criticisms against the know- 
ledge of negation be valid, then the same would apply to negation- 
precedent also. To this Madhusudana’s reply is that there is no 
necessity to admit ‘‘negation-precedent”; for the real meaning of 
the so-called negation-precedent is future production, which, 
again, means nothing more than that time-entity which is not 
qualified by any object or its destruction — such object being that 
which is supposed to be the defining reference of the so-called 
negation-precedent. This is also the meaning of futurity^. It must 
be noted in this connection that production must be defined as a 
specific relation which stands by itself; for it cannot be defined in 
terms of negation-precedent, since the negation-precedent can be 
defined only in terms of production, and thus, if negation-precedent 
is made a constituent of the definition of production, this entails a 
vicious circle. So, even if negation-precedent be admitted, it would 
be difficult to show how it could be intuited; and, on the other 
hand, one loses nothing by not admitting negation-precedent as a 
separate category. The negation involved in a negation-precedent 
is equivalent, so far as merely the negation is concerned, to the 
absence of the negated object at a particular point of time, which, 
again, has for its content a specific negation limited by a particular 
time, where the specific object appears only in a generic relation. 
An analysis of this shows that in negation-precedent {prdg-abhdva) 
there is negation of a specific object as limited by the present, yet 
that specific object does not appear in its character as specific and 
particular, but only in a generic manner^. The dilemma here is that 
negation of a specific object {vUesdbhdva) cannot have for the con- 
tent of its defining reference merely the generic character of the 
thing negated, without involving any of its particularities; and, if 

^ bhavisyatvam ca pratiyogi-tad-‘dhvaimUnddhara-kala-samhandhitvam. Ad- 
vaita-siddhi, p. 55a. 

^ ihedanim ghato ndstlti praUtis tu sdmdnya-dharmdvacchinna-pratiyogitdka- 
tat-kdldvacchinna-ydvad-vise§dbhdva-visayd. Ibid. p. 553. 
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this is so, then there cannot be any negation-precedent involving 
this condition. Again, if the possibility of such a contingency be 
admitted, then general ntgdXionfsdmdnydbhdva) is impossible; for 
no negation limited by any kind of particularity either of time or 
of object would be entitled to be called a general negation. Thus 
both the negation-precedent and the general negation appear to be 
interdependent in their conception, and so thwart each other that 
neither of them can be admitted. The main contention of Madhu- 
sudana in all these cases is that no specific object can as defining 
reference in any negation appear only in a generic nature devoid of 
relation to particularity. Thus, when one says do not know,’’ 
the experience involved in such a proposition is not that of the 
negation of a particular object appearing only in a generic aspect. 
If this contention is admitted, then the experience involved in 
‘T do not know” cannot be interpreted as being one of general 
negation. 

Again, it is a matter of common experience that the mere locus 
of the negation can itself furnish the awareness of negation; thus 
the bare spot is also the negation of the jug on it. Looked at from 
this point of view, even positive entities may yield a comprehension 
of negation. It is wrong to suggest that the nature of the defining 
reference defines the nature of the negation; for, if this were so, 
then it would have been impossible that the different negations, 
such as negation-precedent, destruction, etc., should be classed as 
different, since they all have the same defining reference. According 
to the view of Madhusudana the differences of negation are due to 
illusory impositions no less than are differences in positive entities. 

Even if it is held that there is only one negation, which under 
different conditions appears as diverse, the Sankarites will have 
nothing to object to; for according to them both negation and 
position are but illusory impositions. But Madhusudana points 
out that, since the experience ‘T am ignorant” does not (even 
under the trenchant analysis undergone above) disclose as its origin 
any negation, it must be admitted that it is due to the experience 
of the positive entity of ajndna. 

So Madhusudana further urges that the apperception in the 
waking state of the experience of the dreamless sleep, viz., “I did 
not know anything so long,” refers to a positive ajndna. Now, if 
this apperception be an inference, the opponent points out that it 
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may be an inference of negation of knowledge and not of positive 
ignorance. For one may well infer that, since he existed and during 
the interval between the two waking stages had a state of mind, that 
state must have been a state of absence of knowledge. The apper- 
ception cannot be said to be mere memory, for memory can only 
be through root-impressions. The intuition of the .^afef-conscious- 
ness being eternal, no root-impression can be produced by such 
knowledge; for the mechanism of root-impressions is only a 
psychological device for producing memory by such cognitions as 
are transitory. To this Madhusudana’s reply is that the appercep- 
tion under discussion cannot be called an inference; for the 
inference is based on the ground that the sleeper had a mental 
state during the dreamless condition. But, if he had no knowledge 
at the time, it is impossible for him to say that he was at that time 
endowed with any specific mental state. It also cannot be said that 
negation of knowledge during dreamless sleep can be inferred from 
the fact that at that time there was no cause for the production of 
knowledge; for the absence of such cause can be known only from 
the absence of knowledge (and vice versd)^ and this involves a 
vicious circle. Nor can it be said that absence of cause of knowledge 
can be inferred from the blissful condition of the senses, which 
could happen only as a consequence of the cessation of their 
operation; for there is no evidence that the cessation of the opera- 
tion of the senses would produce the blissful condition. It must be 
noted in this connection that intuition of ajndna is always associated 
with absence of knowledge; so that in every case where there is an 
intuition of ajndna the inference of absence of knowledge would be 
valid. The so-called non-perception is really an inference from 
positive ajndna; thus, when one has perceived in the morning an 
empty yard, he can infer from the absence of the knowledge of an 
elephant in it the fact of his positive ignorance of an elephant there. 
Thus the apperception of absence of knowledge can be explained 
as inference. It can also be explained as a case of memory. The 
objection that the intuition of ajndna cannot have any root- 
impression is also invalid; for the ajndna which is the object of the 
.sJ^-consciousness during dreamless sleep is itself a reflection 
through a vrtti of ajndna^ since it is only under such conditions that 
ajndna can be an object of ^afef-consciousness. Since a vrtti is 
admitted in the intuition of ajndna^ with the cessation of the vrtti 
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there must be a root-impression and through that there can be 
memory of the vrtti, as in the case of the memory of any other 
cognition^. It cannot be contended that, if ajndna requires for its 
cognition a vrtti state, then, if there is no such vrtti, there may be 
doubt regarding ajndna; for there cannot be any ajndna regarding 
ajndna^ and doubt itself, being a modification of ajndna^ has the 
same scope as ajndna. It cannot be urged that, like ajndna^ negation 
may also be perceived by the ^<2fo/-consciousness; for, since nega- 
tion is always associated with its defining reference, it cannot be 
intuitively perceived by the indeterminate intuitive ^ Jfoz-conscious- 
ness. Though ajndna involves an opposition to knowledge, yet the 
opposition is not as such intuited in the dreamless state. Madhu- 
sudana says that it is contended that, since there is a continuous 
succession of ajndna states, from the dreamless condition to the 
waking stage (for in the waking state also all cognitions take place 
by reflection through ajndna states), there is no occasion for a 
memory of the dreamless intuition of ajndna; for through sam- 
skdras memory is possible on the destruction of a vrtti state of 
cognition. To this the reply is that the ajndna state of dreamless 
condition is of a specific nature of darkness {tamasi) which 
ceases with sleep, and hence there is no continuity of succession 
between this and the ordinary cognitive states in the waking 
condition. From one point of view, however, the contention is 
right; for it may well be maintained that in the dreamless state 
ajndna exists in its causal aspect, and thus, since the ajndna is the 
material for experience of both dreamless sleep and waking state, 
there is in reality continuity of succession of ajndnUy and thus there 
cannot be any memory of dreamless experience of ajndna. It is for 
this reason that Sure^vara has discarded this view. The view taken 
by the author of the Vivarana follows the conception of sleep in 
the Yoga-sutras, where a separate vrtti in the dreamless state is 
admitted. Thus the experience of the dreamless state may well be 
described as relating to experience of positive ajndna, 

^ ajndnasyajnana'-vrtti’-prativimhita^sdksi-bhasyatvena vrtti-ndsad eva samskd- 
ropapatteh, Advaita-siddhi^ p. 557. 
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Inference of ajnana. 

It is held by Prakasananda in his Vivarana that ajnana can be 
inferred; the form of the inference that he suggests is; ‘‘A valid 
cognition is associated with a positive veil upon its object, which 
veil is removable by the cognition itself, and such a veil is different 
from the negation-precedent of its self. Vyasa-tlrtha, in refuting 
this inference, starts by criticizing the concept of the minor term 
[paksa, i.e., pramdna-jndnd). He says that according to the above 
form of inference consciousness of pleasure, which is a valid 
cognition, should also appear after removing the veil on itself, but 
the pleasure-consciousness, being of the nature of s^^fee-conscious- 
ness, is unable (according to the theory of the Sahkarites them- 
selves) to remove ajnana. If the concept of the minor term is 
narrowed to vrtti-jndna^ or cognitive states in general, then also it 
is not possible; for, if a mediate cognitive state be supposed to 
remove the veil upon its object, that would mean that there is a 
direct revelation of intuitive consciousness through the object, 
which would be the same as saying that mediate cognition is 
perception. If the concept of the minor be narrowed down to 
immediate perception, then the above definition would not apply 
to mediate cognition, which is a valid cognition. Even in the case 
of the immediate cognition of error there is an element of the 
intuition of being’’ to which also the above definition would 
apply; for certainly that does not manifest itself after removing a 
veil of non-being, since the intuition of being is universal. More- 
over, if that could remove the ajnana^ then ajnana would have no 
being and so could not be the material cause of illusion. The ajnana 
which has “being” for its support is regarded as the material cause 
of illusion, but is never the object of illusion itself. If the concept 
of the minor is further narrowed, so as to mean merely the cognitive 
states, excluding the underlying “being,” then in the case of suc- 
cessive awareness of the same entity the awareness at the second 
and third moments cannot be supposed to remove the veil itself, 
since that was removed by the first awareness. If the concept of the 

^ vivhda-gocardpannam pramdmz-jndnam sva-prdg~ahhdva-'vyatirikta^sva~ 
visaydvarana-st)a-’nwartya~sva-‘deia--gata’‘vastv-antara-purvakam bhamtum arhati 
aprahdiitdrtha’^prakdiakatvdd andhakdre prathamotpanna-pradipa-prahhdvad iti. 
Panca-pddikd-‘'vivaranay p. 13. 
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minor term is further narrowed, so as to mean merely the direct 
cognition of the material object, then also, since the Sahkarites do 
not admit that there are veils on the object, the object-cognition 
cannot be regarded as having removed such a veil. If in answer to 
this it is held that the mental state, e.g., the cognition of jug, 
involves a limitation of the pure consciousness by the jug-form 
and, since the ajndna has the same scope as the above limitation, 
the removal of the veil on the jug-form limitation means also the 
removal of the veil of ajndna to that extent, the reply is, first, that on 
the view that there is only one ajndna the above explanation does 
not hold; secondly, since the pure consciousness, limited in any 
form, is not self-luminous, it cannot, according to the Sahkarites, 
be associated with a veil, which can only be associated with the pure 
self-luminous consciousness. Moreover, if the removal of the veil 
is spoken of as having reference only to material objects, then, since 
the verbal proposition ‘‘this is a jug’’ has the same content as the 
jug itself, the removal of the veil with reference to the material 
object — ^the jug — ^which has the same content as the mediate verbal 
proposition, ought not to take place. 

Again, since on the Sahkarite view the wi^z-knowledge is itself 
false, there cannot be any possibility that illusory objects should be 
imposed upon it. On the other hand, if the pure consciousness, as 
manifested by the vrtti^ be synonymous with knowledge, then, 
since such a consciousness is the support of ajndna^ it cannot be 
regarded as removing ajndna. Thus the requirement of the in- 
ference that knowledge establishes itself by removing ajndna fails; 
further, the requirement of the definition that the veil that is 
removed has the same location as the knowledge fails, since the 
ajndna is located in pure consciousness, whereas the cognition is 
always of the conditioned consciousness. 

The inference supposes that there is a removal of the veil 
because there is a manifestation of the unmanifested; but this can- 
not hold good, since the Brahma-knowledge cannot be manifested 
by any thing other than pure consciousness, and the self-luminous, 
which is the basis of all illusions, is ever self-manifested, and thus 
there is no possibility here of the unmanifested being manifested. 
Moreover, if the ajndna be a positive entity existing from beginning- 
less time, then it would be impossible that it should be removed. 
It is also impossible that that which is a veil should be beginning- 
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less. So it is possible to have such counter-arguments as that 
beginninglessness can never be associated with veils, since it exists 
only as beginningless, like the negation-precedent; or that a valid 
knowledge can never remove anything else than negation, because 
it is knowledge. The manifestation of the unmanifested does not 
imply any positive fact of unmanifestation, but may signify only an 
absence of manifestation. Moreover, the light manifests the jug, 
etc., by removing darkness, because light is opposed to darkness, 
but the manifestation of knowledge cannot be opposed to ajndna; 
for pure consciousness underlying the objects is not opposed to 
ajndna. The opposition of vrtti to ajndna is irrelevant; for vrtti is 
not knowledge. What may be said concerning the rise of a new 
cognition is that it removes the beginningless negation of the 
knowledge of an object of any particular person. 

Madhusudana in reply says that the term ‘‘valid knowledge,’’ 
which is the minor term, has to be so far restricted in meaning that 
it applies only to the t;r^^f-knowledge and not to the ^afof-conscious- 
ness which reveals pleasure or bliss; the w^^f-knowledge also has 
to be further narrowed down in its meaning so as to exclude the 
substantive part {dharmy-arnsd) of all cognitions, the “this” or 
the “being” which is qualified by all cognitive characters. Pramdna- 
jndna^ or valid knowledge, which is inferred as removing a veil, 
means therefore only the cognitive characters revealed in the vrtti. 
Even in the case of paroksa (mediate knowledge) there is the 
removal of its veil, consisting in the fact of its non-existence to the 
knower; which veil being removed, the object of the mediate 
cognition is revealed to the knower. Thus the valid cognition 
includes the cognitive characters as appearing both in mediate and 
in immediate vrttis. The reason for the exclusion of the substantive 
part, or the “this,” from the concept of valid knowledge under 
discussion is apparent from the fact that there is no error or illusion 
regarding the “this”; all errors or doubts can happen only with 
regard to the cognitive characters. The “this” is as self-existent 
as the experience of pleasure. There cannot, therefore, be any such 
objection as that in their case also there is a revelation of the 
unknown and therefore a removal of the veil If, however, it is 
urged that, though there may not be any error or doubt regarding 
the “this,” yet, since there remains the fact that it was first un- 
known, and then known, and therefore it involves the removal of a 
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veil, there would be objection on the part of the Sahkarites to 
admitting such a removal, which may well be effected by the 
cognitive state or the pramdna-vrtti. In such a case, however, the 
removal of the veil is not of the ordinary nature; for this ajndna, 
which consists only in the fact that the entity is unknown, is dif- 
ferent from the ajndna the extent and limit of which can be re- 
garded as a positive ignorance having the same defining reference 
as the object of cognition. In this view, therefore, the ajndna is to 
be defined as that which has the capacity of producing errors, since 
there cannot be any error with regard to the substantive part, the 
‘‘this.” The fact that it remains unknown until cognized involves 
no ajndna according to our definition. Thus it may well be supposed 
that in the case of the cognition of the “this” there is, according 
to the definition contemplated in the scheme of the inference of 
ajndna under discussion, no removal of ajndna. 

In the case of continuous perception, though the object may 
remain the same, yet a new time-element would be involved in 
each of the succeeding moments, and the removal of the veil may 
be regarded as having a reference to this new factor. It is well 
known that according to the Sahkarites time can be perceived by 
all the pramdnas. Again, the objection that, since material objects 
can have no veil and since the ajndna cannot be said to hide pure 
consciousness which is its support, it is difficult to say which of 
these is veiled by ajndna^ is not valid; for, though the pure con- 
sciousness exists in its self-shining character, yet for its limited 
appearance, as “it exists,” “it shines,” ajndna may be admitted to 
enforce a limitation or veiling and to that extent it may be regarded 
as a veil upon that pure consciousness. Madhusudana further adds 
arguments in favour of the view that ajndna can be inferred; these 
are of a formal nature and are, therefore, omitted here. 

The theory of Avidya refuted. 

Vyasa-tirtha says that it cannot be assumed that an entity such 
as the avidyd must exist as a substratum of illusion, since otherwise 
illusions would be impossible; for it has been shown before that 
the definition of avidyd as the material cause of illusion is untenable. 
Moreover, if it is held that illusions such as the conch-shell-silver 
are made out of a stuff, then there must also be a producer who 
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works on the stuff to manufacture the illusions. Neither God nor 
the individual can be regarded as being such a producer; nor can 
the changeless Brahman be considered to be so. Again, avidya^ 
being beginningless, ought to be as changeless as Brahman. 
Moreover, if Brahman be regarded as the material cause of the 
world, there is no necessity for admitting the existence of avidya; 
for under the Sahkarite supposition Brahman, though not changing, 
may nevertheless well be the basis of the illusions imposed upon it. 
If that were not so, then avidya, which needs a support, would 
require for the purpose some entity other than Brahman. It may 
be suggested that the supposition of avidya is necessary for the 
purpose of explaining the changing substratum of illusion; for 
Brahman, being absolutely true, cannot be regarded as the material 
cause of the false illusion, since an effect must have for its cause an 
entity similar to it. But, if that is so, then Brahman cannot be 
regarded as the cause of the sky or other physical elements which 
are unreal in comparison with Brahman. It cannot be urged that, 
since the individual and the Brahman are identical in essence, 
without the assumption of avidya the limited manifestation of bliss 
in the individual would be inexplicable ; for the very supposition that 
Brahman and the individual are identical is illegitimate, and so there 
is no difficulty in explaining the unlimited and limited manifestation 
of bliss, in Brahman and the individual, because they are different. 

Madhusudana in reply to the above says that antahkarana (or 
mind) cannot be regarded as the material cause of illusion; first, 
because the antahkarana is an entity in time, whereas illusions 
continue in a series and have no beginning in time; secondly, the 
antahkarana is in its processes always associated with real objects 
of the world, and would, as such, be inoperative in regard to 
fictitious conch-shell-silver — and, if this is so, then without the 
supposition of avidya there would be no substratum as the material 
cause of avidya. Brahman also, being unchangeable, cannot be the 
cause of such illusion. It cannot be suggested that Brahman is the 
cause of illusion in its status as basis or locus of illusion; for, unless 
the cause which transforms itself into the effect be admitted, the 
unchanging cause to which such effects are attributed itself cannot 
be established^, since it is only when dertain transformations have 

^ na ca vivartadhisthanatvena iukty^ader wopaddnatvam avidyam antareim- 
tdttvikanyathd-bhava-lak$a 7 ^sya vivartasysarpbhavdt, Advaita^siddhi, p. 573, 
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been effected that they are referred to a certain ground or basis as 
belonging to it. 

Again, if ajndna be itself invalid, as the Sahkarites say, it is 
impossible that it should be amenable to the different valid means 
of proof. If it is contended that ajndna has only an empirical 
existence {vydvahdrika)^ then it could not be the stuff of the 
ordinary illusory experience; for the stuff of the empirical cannot 
be the cause of the illusory, and there is no evidence that the 
avidyd is illusory. If it is contended that the valid means of proof 
serve only for negating the non-existence of avidyd^ then the reply 
is that, since the ajndna is grasped by the faultless jraAw-conscious- 
ness, it must be admitted to be valid. It is wrong also to suppose 
that the means of proof negate only the non-existence of ajndna; 
for, unless the nature of ajndna could be known by inference, the 
negation of its non-existence could also not be known. It must also 
be noted that, when the valid means of proof reveal the ajndna, they 
do so as if it were not an illusory conch-shell-silver known by the 
5aM-consciousness, but a valid object of knowledge, and they also 
do not reveal the non-existence of ajndna in the locus of its ap- 
pearance. Thus the valid means of proof by which ajndna is sup- 
posed to be made known indicate its existence as a valid object of 
knowledge. The avidyd, therefore, may be regarded as non-eternal 
(being removable by knowledge), but not false or invalid. The 
statement of the Sahkarites, therefore, that avidyd is invalid by 
itself and yet is known by valid means of proof, is invalid. 

If avidyd is apprehended by the pure faultless consciousness, it 
should be ultimately true, and it ought to persist after emancipa- 
tion. It cannot be said that it may not persist after emancipation, 
since, its esse being its percipi, so long as its perception exists (as it 
must, being apprehended by the eternal pure consciousness) it also 
must exist. If it is held that avidyd is known through a vrtti, then 
the obvious difficulty is that the two conditions which can generate 
a vrtti are that of valid cognitive state {pramdna) or defects {dosa), 
and in the case of the apprehension of avidyd neither of these can 
"be said to induce the suitable vrttL There being thus no possibility 
of a vrtti, there would be no apprehension of avidyd through the 
reflection of consciousness through it. Again, the vrtti, being itself 
an avidyd state, would itself require for its comprehension the help 
of pure consciousness reflected through another vftti, and that 
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another, and so on ; and, if it is urged that the comprehension of 
the vrtti does not stand in need of reflection through another vrtti, 
but is directly revealed by ^^te’-consciousness, then such a vrtti 
would be experienced even after emancipation. Moreover, it is 
difficult to conceive how an entity like avidyd^ whose esse is petcipi^ 
can be regarded as capable of conditioning a vrtti by the reflection 
of the consciousness through which it can be known. For there is 
no esse of the thing before it is perceived, and according to the 
supposition it cannot be perceived unless it has a previous esse. 

The reply of Madhusudana is that the above objections are 
invalid, since the ajndna, being perceived by the Mfez-conscious- 
ness, which is always associated with the perceiver, has no such 
ontological appearance or revelation. In reply to some of the other 
criticisms Madhusudana points out that, avidya being a defect and 
being itself a condition of its own vrttiy the objections on these 
grounds lose much of their force. 

Vyasa-tirtha says that the Saiikarites think that, since everything 
else but the pure consciousness is an imaginary creation of avidya^ 
the avidya can have for its support only Brahman and nothing else. 
He points out that it is impossible that ignorance, which is entirely 
opposed to knowledge, should have the latter as its support. It may 
well be remembered that ignorance is defined as that which is 
removable by knowledge. It cannot be said that the opposition is 
between the w^iz-knowledge and ajndna; for, if that were so, then 
ajndna should be defined as that which is opposed to knowledge in 
a restricted sense, since vrtti-)nxGw\tdgt is knowledge only in a 
restricted sense (the real knowledge being the light of pure 
consciousness). If consciousness were not opposed to ignorance, 
there could not be any illumination of objects. The opposition of 
ignorance to knowledge is felt, even according to the Sankarites, 
in the experience “ I do not know.” It is also well known that there 
is no ignorance with regard to pleasure or pain, which are directly 
perceived by the sdksi. This is certainly due to the fact that pure 
consciousness annuls ajndna, so that whatever is directly revealed 
by it has no ajndna in it. It is contended that there are instances 
where one of the things that are entirely opposed to each other may 
have the other as its basis. Persons suffering from photophobia may 
ascribe darkness to sunshine, in which case darkness is seen to be 
based on sunshine; similarly, though knowledge and ignorance are 
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so much opposed, yet the latter may be supposed to be based on 
the former. To this the reply is that, following the analogy where a 
false darkness is ascribed to sunlight, one may be justified in 
thinking that a false ajndna different from the ajndna under dis- 
cussion may be based on the pure consciousness. Moreover, the 
experience ‘‘I am ignorant’’ shows that the ignorance {avidya) is 
associated with the ego and not with pure consciousness. It cannot 
be suggested that, both the ego and the ignorance being at the same 
time illusorily imposed on the pure consciousness, they appear as 
associated with each other, which explains the experience “I am 
ignorant”; for without first proving that the ajndna exists in the 
pure consciousness the illusory experience cannot be explained, and 
without having the illusory experience first the association of 
ajndna with pure consciousness cannot be established, and thus 
there would be a vicious circle. It is also wrong to suppose that the 
experience ‘‘I am ignorant” is illusory. Moreover, the very ex- 
perience “I am ignorant” contradicts the theory that ajndna is 
associated with pure consciousness, and there is no means by which 
this contradiction can be further contradicted and the theory that 
ajndna rests on pure consciousness be supported. The notions of 
an agent, knower, or enjoyer are always associated with cognitive 
states and therefore belong to pure consciousness. If these notions 
were imposed upon the pure consciousness, the ajndna would 
belong to it (which, being a false knower, is the same as the indi- 
vidual self or jwd)y and, so would belong to jwa; this would be to 
surrender the old thesis that ajndna belongs to pure consciousness. 
It is also not right to say that the ajndna of the conch-shell belongs 
to the consciousness limited by it; it is always experienced that 
knowledge and ignorance both belong to the knower. If it is con- 
tended that what exists in the substratum may also show itself when 
that substratum is qualified in any particular manner, and that 
therefore the ajndna in the pure consciousness may also show itself 
in the self or jwa, which is a qualified appearance of pure con- 
sciousness, to this the I'eply is that, if this contention is admitted, then 
even the pure consciousness may be supposed to undergo through 
its association with ajndna the world-cycles of misery and rebirth. 

The supposition that ihtjwa is a reflection and the impurities 
are associated with it as a reflected image and not with the 
Brahman, the reflector, is wrong; for, if the ajndna is associated 
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with pure consciousness, it is improper to think that its effects 
should affect the reflected image and not Brahman. Moreover, the 
analogy of reflection can hold good only with reference to rays of 
light, and not with reference to consciousness. Again, if the jwas 
be regarded as a product of reflection, this will necessarily have a 
beginning in time. Moreover, the reflection can occur only when 
that through which anything is reflected has the same kind of 
existence as the former. A ray of light can be reflected in the sur- 
face of water and not in mirage, because water has the same status 
of existence as the ray of light; but, if Brahman and ajndna have 
not the same kind of existence, the former cannot be reflected in 
the latter. Moreover, ajndna, which has no transparency, cannot 
be supposed to reflect Brahman. Again, there is no reason to 
suppose that the ajndna should be predisposed to reflect the 
Brahman, and, if the ajndna is transformed into the form of dkdsa, 
etc., it cannot also at the same time behave as a reflector. Moreover, 
just as apart from the face and its image through reflection there is 
no other separate face, so there is also no separate pure conscious- 
ness, apart from Brahman and thtjwa, which could be regarded as 
the basis of ajndna. Also it cannot be suggested that pure con- 
sciousness as limited by theyf-z;(2-form is the basis of the ajndna; for 
without the reflection through ajndna there cannot be smyjwa, and 
without the jwa there cannot be any ajndna, since on the present 
supposition the ajndna has for its support the consciousness limited 
hyjlva, and this involves a vicious circle. Again, on this view, since 
Brahman is not the basis of ajndna, though it is of the nature of pure 
consciousness, it may well be contended that pure consciousness as 
such is not the basis of ajndna, and that, just as the jiva, through 
association with ajndna, undergoes the cycles of birth, so Brahman 
also may, with equal reason, be associated with ajndna, and undergo 
the painful necessities of such an association. 

The analogy of the mirror and the image is also inappropriate 
on many grounds. The impurities of the mirror are supposed to 
vitiate the image; but in the present case no impurities are directly 
known or perceived to exist in the ajndna, which stands for the 
mirror; even though they may be there, being of the nature of root- 
impressions, they are beyond the scope of the senses. Thus, the 
view that the conditions which are perceived in the mirror are also 
reflected in the image is invalid. 
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It cannot be held that, just as in the Nyaya view the soul is 
associated with pain only through the intermediacy of body, so the 
pure consciousness may be regarded as associated with ajndna in 
association with its limited form 2iS jwa\ for, since pure conscious- 
ness is itself associated with the mischievous element, the ajndna^ 
the attainment of Brahmanhood cannot be regarded as a desirable 
state. 

Madhusudana in reply says that pure consciousness, in itself 
not opposed to ajndna^ can destroy ajndna only when reflected 
through modification of ajndna as mttiy just as the rays of the sun, 
which illuminate little bits of paper or cotton, may burn them 
when reflected through a lens. It is wrong also to suppose that the 
ignorance has its basis in the ego; for the ego-notion, being itself 
a product of ajndna^ cannot be its support. It must, therefore, have 
as its basis the underlying pure consciousness. The experience 
‘T am ignorant’’ is, therefore, to be explained on the supposition 
that the notion of ego and ignorance both have their support in the 
pure consciousness and are illusorily made into a complex. The 
ego, being itself an object of knowledge and removable by ultimate 
true knowledge, must be admitted to be illusory. If ajndna were 
not ultimately based on pure consciousness, then it could not be 
removable by the ultimate and final knowledge which has the pure 
consciousness as its content. It is also wrong to suppose that the 
ajndna qualifies the phenomenal knower; for the real knower is the 
pure consciousness, and to it as such the ajndna belongs, and it is 
through it that all kinds of knowledge, illusory or relatively real, 
belong to it. The criticism that, there being ajndna, there is the 
phenomenal knower, and, there being the phenomenal knower, 
there is ajndna, is also wrong; for ajndna does not depend for its 
existence upon the phenomenal knower. Their mutual association 
is due not to the fact that avidya has the knower as its support, but 
that ignorance and the ego-notion are expressed together in one 
structure of awareness, and this explains their awareness. The 
unity of the phenomenal knower and the pure consciousness 
subsists only in so far as the consciousness underlying the phe- 
nomenal knower is one with pure consciousness. It is well known 
that, though a face may stand before a mirror, the impurities of 
the mirror affect the reflected mirror and not the face. The re- 
flected image, again, is nothing different from the face itself; so. 
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though the pure consciousness may be reflected through impure 
ajndna, impurities affect not the pure consciousness, but the jwa, 
which, again, is identical in its essence with the consciousness. It 
must be noted in this connection that there are two ajndnas, one 
veiling the knower and the other the object, and it is quite 
possible that in some cases (e.g., in mediate knowledge) the veil 
of the object may remain undisturbed as also the veil of the 
subject. 

It is wrong to suppose that reflection can only be of visible 
objects; for invisible objects also may have reflection, as in the case 
of dkdsa^ which, though invisible, has its blueness reflected in it 
from other sources. Moreover, that Brahman is reflected through 
ajndna is to be accepted on the testimony of scripture. It is also 
wrong to contend that that which is reflected and that in which the 
reflection takes place have the same kind of existence; for a red 
image from a red flower, though itself illusory and having therefore 
a different status of existence from the reflecting surface of the 
mirror, may nevertheless be further reflected in other things. 
Moreover, it is wrong to suppose that ajndna cannot be predisposed 
to reflect pure consciousness; for ajndna^ on the view that it is 
infinite, may be supposed to be able to reflect pure consciousness 
in its entirety; on the view that it is more finite than pure con- 
sciousness there is no objection that a thing of smaller dimensions 
could not reflect an entity of larger dimensions; the sun may be 
reflected in water on a plate. Moreover, it is not a valid objection 
that, if ajndna has transformation into particular forms, it is 
exhausted, and therefore cannot reflect pure consciousness; for that 
fraction of ajndna which takes part in transformation does not take 
part in reflection, which is due to a different part of ajndna. Again, 
the criticism that, in contradistinction to the case of reflection of a 
neutral face appearing as many images, there is no neutral con- 
sciousness, apart from th^jiva and Brahman, is ineffective; for the 
neutral face is so called only because the differences are not taken 
into account, so that the pure consciousness also may be said to be 
neutral when looked at apart from the peculiarities of its special 
manifestation through reflection. 

It must be noted that the function of reflection consists in 
largely attributing the conditions (such as impurities, etc.) of the 
reflector to the images. This is what is meant by the phrase 
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upadheh pratihimba-paksapdtitvam (i.e.^ the conditions show them- 
selves in the images). It is for this reason that the impurities of 
ajndna may show themselves in the reflected without affecting 
the nature of pure consciousness. 

Also it cannot be said that mdyd is associated with Brahman; 
for, if this mdyd be ajndna^ then the possibility of its association 
with Brahman has already been refuted. Mdyd, being ajndna, 
also cannot be regarded as a magical power whereby it is possible 
to show things which are non-existent {aindrajdlikasyeva avidya-^ 
mdna-pradarsana-$aktih)\ for, since ajndna in general has been 
refuted, a specific appearance of it, as magic, cannot be admitted; 
also it is never seen that a magician demonstrates his magical feats 
through ajndna. If mdyd be regarded as a special power of Brahman 
by which He creates the diverse real objects of the world, then we 
have no objection to such a view and are quite prepared to accept 
it. If it is held that mdyd is a power of deluding other beings, then, 
since before its application there are no beings, the existence of 
mdyd is unjustifiable. Again, if such a power should be regarded 
as having a real existence, then it would break monism. If it be 
regarded as due to the false imagination of the jwas, then it cannot 
be regarded as deluding these. If it be regarded as due to the false 
imagination of Brahman, then it must be admitted that Brahman 
has ajndna, since without ajndna there cannot be any false 
imagination. 

The view of Vacaspati that avidyd resides in the jiva is also 
wrong — ^for, if jiva means pure consciousness, then the old objec- 
tion holds good; if jiva means pure consciousness as limited by 
reflection from ajndna or the ajndna-pxodxLCt, the buddhi, then this 
involves a vicious circle; for without first explaining avidyd it is not 
possible to talk about its limitation. If it is said that avidyd, 
standing by itself without any basis, produces fixe jlvas through its 
reference to pure consciousness, and then, when the jiva is pro- 
duced, resides in it, then it will be wrong to suppose that avidyd 
resides in the jiva] even the production of the jiva will be in- 
explicable, and the old objection of the vicious circle will still be 
the same. Nor can it be held that, the jiva and the avidyd being 
related to each other in a beginningless relation, the criticism of the 
vicious circle through mutual dependence is unavailing is not 
correct; for, if they do notdiepend on each other, they also cannot 
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determine each other. If the ajndna and th.tjiva are not found to 
be related to each other in any of their operations, they also cannot 
depend upon each other; that which is entirely unrelated to any 
entity cannot be said to depend on it. It is held that the difference 
between jwa and Brahman consists in the fact of the former 
being a product of avidya^ and it is also held that the avidya has 
the jwa as its basis, so that without the knowledge of jtva there 
cannot be avidya^ and without the knowledge of avidya there 
cannot be sny jwa. 

To this Madhusudana’s reply is that the so-called vicious circle 
of mutual dependence is quite inapplicable to the case under dis- 
cussion, since such mutual dependence does not vitiate the pro- 
duction, because such production is in a beginningless series. There 
is not also a mutual agency of making each other comprehensible; 
for, though the ajndna is made comprehensible by pure conscious- 
ness, yet the latter is not manifested by the former. There is, further, 
no mutual dependence in existence; for, though the ajndna depends 
upon pure consciousness for its existence, yet the latter does not 
depend upon the former. Madhusudana further points out that 
according to Vacaspati it is the ajndna of ikit jwa that creates both 
the isvara and thtjlva. 

The ajndna is supposed to veil the pure consciousness; but the 
pure consciousness is again supposed to be always self-luminous, 
and, if this is so, how can it be veiled? The veil cannot be of the 
jwa, since the jwa is a product of ajndna; it cannot be of the material 
objects, since they are themselves non-luminous, so that no veil is 
necessary to hide them. The veiling of the pure consciousness 
cannot be regarded as annihilation of the luminosity of the self- 
luminous {siddha-prakasa-lopah); nor can it be regarded as ob- 
struction to the production of what after it had come into existence 
would have proved itself to be self-luminous; for that whose essence 
is self-luminous can never cease at any time to be so. Moreover, 
since the self-luminosity is ever-existent, there cannot be any 
question regarding production of it which the ajndna may be 
supposed to veil. Again, since it is the nature of knowledge to 
express itself as related to objects, it cannot stand in need of any- 
thing else in order to establish its relationing to the objects, and 
there cannot be any time when the knowledge will exist without 
relationing itself to the objects. Moreover, on the Sahkarite view 
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the pure consciousness, being homogeneous in its self-luminosity, 
does not stand in need of any relationing to objects which could be 
obstructed by the veil. Nor can it be said that the veil acts as an 
obstruction to the character of objects as known {prakatya- 
pratibandha); even according to the Sahkarites th.t prdkatya, or the 
character of objects as known, is nothing but pure consciousness. 
It cannot be said that such awareness as ‘"this exists,’’ “it does not 
shine” cannot be said to appertain to pure consciousness; for even 
in denying the existence of consciousness we have the manifestation 
of consciousness. Even erroneous conceptions of the above forms 
cannot be said to be the veil of ajndna\ for error arises only as a 
result of the veiling of the locus (e.g., it is only when the nature of 
the conch-shell is hidden that there can appear an illusory notion 
of silver) and cannot therefore be identified with the veil itself. 
Citsukha defines self-luminosity as that which, not being an object 
of awareness, has a fitness for being regarded as immediate 
[avedyatve sati aparoksa-vyavahara-^yogyatvam). The view that the 
self-luminosity is the fitness for not being immediate or self- 
shining as an explanation of the veil of ajndna that exists in it, is 
wrong, for that is self-contradictory, since by definition it has 
fitness for being regarded as immediate. 

Again, a veil is that which obstructs the manifestation of that 
which is covered by it; but, if a self-luminous principle can mani- 
fest itself through ajndna, it is improper to call this a veil. 

Again, if a veil covers any light, that veil does not obstruct the 
illumination itself, but prevents the light from reaching objects 
beyond the veil. Thus a light inside a jug illuminates the inside of 
the jug, and the cover of the jug only prevents the light from 
illuminating objects outside the jug. In the case of the supposed 
obstruction of the illumination of the pure consciousness the same 
question may arise, and it may well be asked “To whom does the 
veil obstruct the illumination of the pure consciousness?” It can- 
not be with reference to jwas\ for the diversity oijivas is 

supposed to be a product of the action of the veil, and they are not 
already existent, so that it may be said that the pure consciousness 
becomes obstructed from th.tjwas by the action of the veil. It is 
also wrong to suppose that the illumination of the Brahman so far 
differs from that of ordinary light that it does not manifest itself to 
itself; for, if that were so, it might equally remain unmanif^sted 
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even during emancipation and there would be no meaning in 
introducing ajnana as the fact of veiling. It is held that even while 
the 5 Jfoz-consciousness is manifesting itself the ajnana may still be 
there, since the ^^Jfef-consciousness manifests the ajnana itself. It is 
further held that in such experiences as “I do not know what you 
said” the ajndnay though it may not veil anything, may yet be 
manifested in pure consciousness, as may be directly intuited by 
experience. To this the reply is that the conception of the ajnana 
aims at explaining the non-manifestation of the unlimited bliss of 
Brahman, and, if that is so, how can it be admitted that ajnana may 
appear without any veiling operation in the manifested conscious- 
ness.^ Though in the case of such an experience as ‘T do not know 
what you said” the ajnana may be an object of knowledge, in the 
case of manifestation of pleasure and pain there cannot be any 
experience of the absence of manifestation of these, and so no 
ajnana can appear in consciousness with reference to these. More- 
over, even when one says ‘^I do not know what you say” there is 
no appearance of ajnana in consciousness; the statement merely 
indicates that the content of the speaker’s words is known only in 
a general way, excluding its specific details. So far, therefore, there 
is thus a manifestation of the general outline of the content of the 
speaker’s words, which might lead, in future, to an understanding 
of the specific details. Anyway, the above experience does not mean 
the direct experience of ajnana. Just as God, though not subject 
like ourselves to illusions, is yet aware that we commit errors, or 
just as we, though we do not know all things that are known by 
God, yet know of the omniscience of God, so without knowing the 
specific particularities of ajnana we may know ajnana in a general 
manner. If the above view is not accepted, and if it is held that 
there is a specific cognitive form of ajnana, then this cognitive form 
would not be opposed to ajnana, and this would virtually amount to 
saying that even the cessation of ajnana is not opposed to jndna, 
which is absurd. Moreover, if ajnana were an object of knowledge, 
then the awareness of it would be possible only by the removal of 
another ajnana veil covering it. 

Again, if it is said that ajnana exists wheresoever there is a 
negation of the vrtti-jndna, which alone is contradictory to it, then 
it should exist also in emancipation. But, again, when one says 
“I do not know,” the opposition felt is not with reference to vrtti- 
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knowledge specifically, but with reference to knowledge in general. 
Moreover, if caitanya (pure consciousness) and ajndna were not 
opposed to each other, it would be wrong to designate the one as 
the negation of the other, i.e., as knowledge (jndna) and ignorance 
{ajndna). Moreover, if cognitions are only possible and ignorances 
can only be removed through the manifestation of the self-shining 
pure consciousness, it stands to reason that it is the pure conscious- 
ness that should be opposed to ajndna. It is also unreasonable to 
suppose that the self could have ajndna associated with it and yet 
be self-luminous. There ought to be no specific point of difference 
between the vrtti and the ^^M-consciousness in their relation to 
ajndna; for they may both be regarded as opposed to ajndna. If the 
^<2^fe5z-consciousness were not opposed to ajndna^ then it could not 
remove ignorance regarding pleasure, pain, etc. There is no reason 
to suppose that no ajndna can be associated with whatever is mani- 
fested by ^(Jfof-consciousness. It is indeed true that there is no 
ajndna in the knower, and the knower does not stand in need of the 
removal of any ignorance regarding itself. The self is like a lamp 
ever self-luminous; no darkness can be associated with it. It is for 
this reason that, though ordinary objects stand in need of light for 
their illumination, the self, the knower, does not stand in need of 
any illumination. It is also wrong to suppose that the pure con- 
sciousness is opposed to ajndna only when it is reflected through 
a vrtti state, and that in the case of the experience of pleasure the 
^ato'-consciousness is reflected through a vrtti of the pleasure- 
form; for, if this is admitted, then it must also be admitted that the 
pleasure had a material existence before it was felt, and thus, as in 
the case of other objects, there may be doubts about pleasure and 
pain also; and so the accepted view that the perception of pleasure 
is also its existence must be sacrificed. Thus it has to be admitted 
that pure consciousness is opposed to ignorance regarding pleasure, 
pain, etc. There is, therefore, as regards opposition to knowledge 
no difference between pure consciousness and pure consciousness 
manifested through a vrtti. Nor can it be said that pleasure, pain, 
etc., are perceived by the pure consciousness as reflected through 
the vrtti of the antahkarana; for the vrtti of the antahkarana can 
arise only through sense-functioning, and in the intuition of in- 
ternal pleasure there cannot be any such sense-function. Nor can 
it be a reflection through the vrtti of avidyd; for that is possible 
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only in the presence of a defect or defects. If, like things immersed 
in darkness, like absence of knowledge, ajndna be utter unmani- 
festation, then it cannot be manifested by the ^afef-consciousness. 
Again, if it is held that vrtti is opposed to ajndna^ then, since there 
exists the tgo-vrtti forming the jwa and the object-formed vrtti 
representing the knowledge of the material objects, it might well 
be expected that these vrttis would oppose the existence of ajndna 
and that there would be immediate emancipation. 

To this Madhusudana’s reply is that the ajndna is called a veil 
in the sense that it has a fitness (yogyatd) by virtue of which it is 
capable of making things appear as non-existent or unmanifested, 
though it may not always exert its capacity, with the result that in 
dreamless sleep the operation of the veil exists, while in emancipa- 
tion it is suspended. Generally speaking, the veil continues until 
the attainment of Brahma-knowledge. It may be objected that the 
concept of a veil, being different from that of pure consciousness, is 
itself a product of false imagination (kalpita)y and therefore involves 
a vicious circle; to this the reply would be that avidyd is beginning- 
less, and hence, even if a false imagination at any particular stage 
be the result of a preceding stage and that of a still further pre- 
ceding stage, there cannot be any difficulty. Moreover, the mani- 
festation of the dvarana does not depend on the completion of the 
infinite series, but is directly produced by pure consciousness. 
It must be remembered that, though the pure consciousness in its 
fulness is without any veil (as during emancipation), yet on other 
occasions it may through the operation of the veil have a limited 
manifestation. Against the objection of Vyasa-tirtha that pure con- 
sciousness, being homogeneous, is incapable of having any 
association with a veil, Madhusudana ends by reiterating the asser- 
tion that veiling is possible — ^for which, however, no new reason is 
given. To the objection that the veil, like the jug, cannot avert the 
illumination of the lamp inside, and can obstruct only with reference 
to the things outside the jug, but that in the case of the obstruction 
of pure consciousness no such external entity is perceivable, 
Madhusudana’s reply is that the obstruction of the pure conscious- 
ness is with reference to the The veiling and the jwa being 
both related to each other in a beginningless series, the question 
regarding their priority is illegitimate. Madhusudana points out 
that, just as in the experience ‘^I do not know what you say’’ the 
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ignorance is associated with knowledge, so also, in the manifestation 
of pleasure, pleasure is manifested in a limited aspect with reference 
to a particular object, and such limitation may be considered to be 
due to the association with ajndna which restricted its manifesta- 
tion. Madhusudana contends that in such experiences as “I do not 
know what you say” the explanation that there is a general know- 
ledge of the intention of the speaker, but that the specific knowledge 
of the details has not yet developed, is wrong; for the experience of 
ajndna may here be regarded from one point of view as having 
reference to particular details. If the specific details are not known, 
there cannot be any ignorance with reference to them. But, just as, 
even when there is the knowledge of a thing in a general manner, 
there may be doubt regarding its specific nature, so there may be 
knowledge in a general manner and ignorance regarding the details. 
It may also be said that ignorance is directly known in a general 
manner without reference to its specific details. Vyasa-tirtha had 
contended that the knowledge of ignorance could only be when 
the particulars could not be known; thus God has no illusion, but 
has a knowledge of illusion in general. Against this Madhusudana 
contends that in all the examples that could be cited by the 
opponents ignorance in a general manner can subsist along with a 
knowledge of the constituent particulars. Again, it is argued that, 
since ajndna is an object of knowledge, it would be necessary that 
the veil of ajndna should be removed; this is self-contradictory. 
To this Madhusudana’s reply is that, just as in the case of the 
knowledge of specific space-relations the presence of an object is 
necessary, but yet but for the knowledge of its negation presence of 
the object would be impossible, so also in the case of the knowledge 
of ajndna the removal of a further veil is unnecessary, as this would 
be self-contradictory. 

It may be urged that ajndna is known only when the object with 
reference to which the ignorance exists is not known; later on, 
when such an object is known, the knower remembers that he had 
ignorance regarding the object; and the difference between such 
an ajndna and negation of jndna (jndndbhdva) lies in the fact that 
negation cannot be known without involving a relationing to its 
defining reference, whereas ajndna does not stand in need of any 
such defining reference. To this supposed explanation of ajndna by 
Vyasa-tirtha Madhusudana's reply is that the Sankarites virtually 
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admit the difference between ajndna and abhdva, against which they 
have been contending so long. Moreover, when one says “ I do not 
know what you say,’’ the ajndna with reference to the speech of the 
speaker is directly known at the present time, and this would be 
inexplicable if the cognition of ajndna did not involve a cognition 
of the defining reference. So, since ajndna is cognized along with 
its object, there is no discrepancy in the object being manifested 
in its aspect as under the grasp of ajndna as intuited by the sdksi-^ 
consciousness. Madhusudana urges that the pure consciousness 
can remove ajndna only by being reflected through the pramdna- 
vrtti and not through its character as self-luminous or through the 
fact of its being of a class naturally opposed to ajndna}. The dif- 
ference between the vrtti and the 5^ib£-consciousness in relation to 
ajndna consists in the fact that the former is opposed to ajndna^ 
while the latter has no touch of ajndna. The latter, i.e., the sdksi- 
consciousness, directly manifests pleasures, pains, etc,, not by 
removing any ajndna that was veiling them, but spontaneously, 
because the veil of ajndna was not operating on the objects that 
were being directly manifested by it^. 

Ajnana and Ego-hood (aharnkara). 

The Sahkarites hold that, though during dreamless sleep the 
self-luminous self is present, yet, there being at the time no non- 
luminous ego, the memory in the waking stage does not refer the 
experience of the dreamless state to the ego as the self; and the 
scriptural texts also often speak against the identification of the self 
with the ego. In the dreamless stage the ego is not manifested; for, 
had it been manifested, it would have been so remembered. 

To this Vyasa-tirtha’s reply is that it cannot be asserted that in 
dreamless sleep the self is manifested, whereas the ego is not; for 
the opponents have not been able to prove that the ego is something 
different from the self-luminous self. It is also wrong to say that 
the later memory of sleeping does not refer to the ego; for all 
memory refers to the self as the ego, and nothing else. Even when 

^ pramdi}a’‘Vrtty--uparUdha-prakaiatvena rAviWtahatvam hrumaJjL, na tu jdti- 
vise^ena, prakaiattja-mdtrena vd. Advaita’^siddM, p, 590. 

^ sak^ni yad ajndna--mrodhitvom anubhuyate tan ndjndna-mvartakatva- 
nibandhanam^ kintu sva^^ayecchddau yavatsattvam prakdsad ajndndprasakti* 
mbandhanam. Ibid. p. 590. 
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one says ‘‘I slept/’ he uses the “I,” the ego with which his self is 
associated. The Vivarana also says that recognition is attributed to 
the self as associated with the antahkamna. If the ego were not 
experienced as the experiencer of the dreamless state, then one 
might equally well have entertained doubts regarding it. It is 
wrong also to suppose that the entity found in all perceivers is the 
self, and not the ego; for, howsoever it may be conceived, it is the 
ego that is the object of all such reference, and even the Vivarana 
says that the self, being one in all its experiences in separate indi- 
viduals, is distinct only through its association with the ego. It 
cannot be said that reference to the ego is not to the ego-part, but 
to the self-luminous entity underlying it; for, if this be admitted, 
then even ignorance would have to be associated with that entity. 
The ajndna also appears in experiences as associated with the ego, 
and the ego appears not as the sleeper, but as the experiencer of the 
waking state, and it recognizes itself as the sleeper. Nor can it be 
denied that in the waking state one remembers that the ego during 
the sleep has experienced pleasure; so it must be admitted that in 
dreamless sleep it is the ego that experiences the sleep. The fact 
that one remembers his dream-experience as belonging to the same 
person who did some action before and who is now remembering 
shows that the action before the dream-experience and the present 
act of remembering belong to the same identical ego, the ex- 
periencer; even if the underlying experiencer be regarded as pure 
consciousness, yet so far as concerns the phenomenal experiencer 
and the person that remembers it is the ego to which all experience 
may be said to belong. Moreover, if the ego is supposed to be 
dissolved in the dreamless sleep, then even the bio-motor functions 
of the body, which are supposed to belong to the ego, would be 
impossible. Moreover, since our self-love and our emotion for 
self-preservation are always directed towards the self as the ego, it 
must be admitted that the experiences of the permanent self refer 
to the ego-substratum. It cannot be urged that this is possible by 
an illusory imposition of the ego on the pure self; for this would 
involve a vicious circle, since, unless the pure self is known as the 
supreme object of love, there cannot be any imposition upon it and, 
unless there is an impositiSn of the ego upon it, the self cannot be 
known as the supreme object of love. Moreover, there is no ex- 
perience of a self-love which could be supposed to be directed to 
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pure consciousness and not to the phenomenal self. Similar criti- 
cisms may also be made in the case of the explanation of such 
experience as “I shall attain the ultimate bliss/’ as based on the 
imposition of the ego upon the pure self^. Moreover, if the notion 
of the ego has as a constituent the mind, then such experience as 
“my mind,” where the mind and the ego appear as different, would 
be impossible, and the experience of mind and ego would be the 
same. Moreover, all illusions have two constituents — ^the basis and 
the appearance; but in the ego no such two parts are experienced. 
It is also wrong to suppose that in such experiences as “ I appear to 
myself” (aham sphurdmi) the appearance in consciousness is the 
basis and “appear to myself” is the illusory appearance^. For, the 
appearance (sphurand) of the ego being different from the ego- 
substance {ahatn--artha)^ there is no appearance of identity between 
them such that the former may be regarded as the basis of the 
latter. The ego is, thus, directly perceived by intuitive experience 
as the self, and inference also points to the same; for, if the ego is 
enjoined to go through the ethical and other purificatory duties, 
and if it is the same that is spoken of as being liberated, it stands to 
reason that it is the ego substance that is the self. Vyasa-tirtha 
further adduces a number of scriptural texts in confirmation of this 
view. 

To this Madhusudana’s reply is that, if the ego-substance had 
been present in sleep, then its qualities, such as desire, wish, etc., 
would have been perceived. A substance which has qualities can 
be known only through such qualities: otherwise a jug with 
qualities would not require to be known through the latter. It is 
true, no doubt, that we affirm the existence of the jug in the interval 
between the destruction of its qualities of one order and the pro- 
duction of qualities of another order. But this does not go against 
the main thesis; for though a qualified thing requires to be known 
through its qualities, it does not follow that a qualityless thing 
should not be knowable. So it must be admitted that, since no 
qualities are apprehended during deep sleep, it is the qualityless 
self that is known in deep sleep; if it had not been perceived, there 
would have been no memory of it in the waking state. Moreover, 

^ Nyayamrta^ p. ^83 (a), 

2 iha tu sphuranamdtrmn adhi^ttidnamiti sphurdnilty eva dhtr iti cen na. 
Ibid. p. 38(a). 
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during dreamless sleep the self is perceived as supporting ignorance 
(as is testified by the experience “I did not know anything in deep 
sleep”), and hence it is different from the ego. The memory refers 
to pure consciousness as supporting ajndna, and not to the ego. 
It is true that the Vwarana holds that recognition [pratyabhijnd) 
can be possible only of pure consciousness as associated with the 
antahkarana; but, though this is so, it does not follow that the 
apprehension (abhijnd) of the pure consciousness should also be 
associated with the antahkarana. In the dreamless state, therefore, 
we have no recognition of pure consciousness, but an intuition of it. 
In the waking stage we have recognition not of the pure conscious- 
ness, but of the consciousness as associated with ajndna. The 
emphasis of the statement of the Vwarana is not on the fact that 
for recognition it is indispensable that the pure consciousness 
should be associated with the antahkarana, but on the fact that it 
should not be absolutely devoid of the association of any con- 
ditioning factor; and such a factor is found in its association with 
ajndna, whereby recognition is possible. The memory of the ego 
as the experiencer during dreams takes place through the intuition 
of the self during dreamless sleep and the imposition of the identity 
of the ego therewith. It is the memory of such an illusory im- 
position that is responsible for the apparent experience of the ego 
during dreamless sleep. It is wrong to suggest that there is a vicious 
circle; for it is only when the ego-substratum is known to be 
different from the self that there can be illusory identity and it is 
only when there is illusory identity that, as the ego does not appear 
during dreamless state, the belief that it is different is enforced. 
For it is only when the self is known to be different from the ego 
that there can be a negation of the possibility of the memory of the 
self as the ego. Vyasa-tirtha says that, the ego-substratum 
{aham-artha) and the ego-sense {aham-kdra) being two different 
entities, the manifestation of the former does not involve as a 
necessary consequence the manifestation of the latter, and this 
explains how in the dreamless state, though the ego-substratum is 
manifested, yet the ego-sense is absent. To this Madhusudana’s 
reply is that the ego-substratum and the ego-sense are co-existent 
and thus, wherever the ego-substratum is present, there ought also 
to be the ego-sense, and, if during the dreamless state the ego- 
substratum was manifested, then the ego-sense should also have 
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been manifested with it. He adds that the same objection cannot 
be made in regard to the manifestation of the self during the 
dreamless state; for the self is not associated with the ego-sense. 
Vyasa-tirtha has said that, just as the Sahkarites explain the mani- 
festation of ajndna in the dreamless state as having reference to 
objective entities only, and not to the pure ^jM-consciousness (as 
it could not without contradiction be manifested and be at the same 
time the object of ajndna)^ so the manifestation of the ego-sub- 
stratum is not contradicted by the association with ajndna^ but may 
be regarded as having reference to extraneous objective entities. 
To this Madusudana’s reply is that there is no contradiction in the 
appearance of ajndna in the s^fof-consciousness, as it may be in the 
case of its association with the ego-substratum, and so the explana- 
tion of Vyasa-tirtha is quite uncalled-for. 

Madhusudana says that the ego-substratum may be inferred to 
be something different from the self, because, like the body, it is 
contemplated by our ego-perception or our perception as ‘T.’’ 
If it is held that even the self is contemplated by the ego-percep- 
tion, the reply is that the self, in the sense in which it is contem- 
plated by the ego-perception, is really a non-self. In its essential 
nature the self underlying the ego-perception cannot be contem- 
plated by the ego-perception. Again, the view of Vyasa-tirtha, that 
the fact of our feeling ourselves to be the supreme end of happiness 
shows that supreme happiness belongs to the ego-substratum, is 
criticized by the Sahkarites to the effect that the supreme happiness, 
really belonging to the self, is illusorily through a mistaken identity 
imposed upon the ego-substratum. This criticism, again, is criti- 
cized by the Madhvas on the ground that such an explanation 
involves a vicious circle, because only when the supremely happy 
nature of the ego-substratum is known does the illusory notion of 
identity present itself; and that only when the illusory notion of 
identity is present is there awareness of that supremely happy 
nature. To this, again, the reply of Madhusudana is that the ex- 
periencing of the dreamless stage manifests the self as pure con- 
sciousness, while the ego-substratum is unmanifest; thus through 
the testimony of deep sleep the ego-substratum is known to be 
different from the self. The ego-substratum is by itself unmani- 
fested, and its manifestation is always through the illusory imposi- 
tion of identity with the pure self. What Madhusudana wishes to 
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assert is that the supremely happy experience during deep sleep is 
a manifestation of the pure self and not of the ego-substratum; the 
ego is felt to be happy only through identification with the pure self, 
to which alone belongs the happiness in deep sleep. 

The objection of Vyasa-tirtha is that in emancipation the self is 
not felt as the supreme end of happiness, because there is no duality 
there, but, if such an experience be the nature of the self, then with 
its destruction there will be destruction of the self in emancipation. 
To this Madhusudana’s reply is that the experience of the self as 
the end of supreme happiness is only a conditional manifestation, 
and therefore the removal of this condition in emancipation cannot 
threaten the self with destruction. 

It is urged by the Sankarites that the agency {kartrtvd) be- 
longing to the mind is illusorily imposed upon the self, whereby it 
illusorily appears as agent, though its real changeless nature is 
perceived in deep sleep. Vyasa-tirtha replies that there are two 
specific illustrations of illusion, viz., (i) where the red-colour of the 
y<2p(2-flower is reflected on a crystal, whereby the white crystal 
appears as red, and (ii) where a rope appears as a dreadful snake. 
Now, following the analogy of the first case, one would expect that 
the mind would separately be known as an agent, just as thejapd- 
flower is known to be red, and the pure consciousness also should 
appear as agent, just as the crystal appears as red. If the reply is 
that the illusion is not of the first type, since it is not the quality of 
the mind that is reflected, but the naind with its qualities is itself 
imposed, there it would be of the second type. But even then the 
sn^e itself appears as dreadful, following which analogy one would 
expect that the mind should appear independently as agent and the 
pure consciousness also should appear so. 

Madhusudana in reply says that he accepts the second type of 
illusion, and admits that agency parallel to the agency of the mind 
appears in the pure consciousness and then these two numerically 
different entities are falsely identified through the identification of 
the mind with the pure consciousness. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, the illusion of the agency of the mind in the pure conscious- 
ness may be regarded as being of both the above two types. The 
latter type, as nirupadhikay in which that which is imposed 
{adhyasyamdnay e.g., the dreadful snake), being of the Vydvahdrika 
type of existence, has a greater reality than the illusory knowledge 
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(the rope-snake which has only a prdtibhdsika existence), as has 
been shown above. It may also be interpreted as being a sopadhika 
illusion of the first type, since both that which is imposed (the 
agency of the mind) and that which is the illusory appearance (the 
agency of the pure consciousness) have the same order of existence, 
viz., Vydvahdrika^ which we know to be the condition of a 
sopadhika illusion as between ya^£2-flower and crystal. 

Madhusudana points out that ego-hood {aham-kdra) is made 
up of two constituents, (i) the underlying pure consciousness, and 
(ii) the material part as the agent. The second part really belongs 
to the mind, and it is only through a false identification of it with 
the pure consciousness that the experience “I am the doer, the 
agent’’ is possible: so the experience of agency takes place only 
through such an illusion. So the objection that, if the agency 
interest in the mind is transferred to the ego-substratum, then the 
self cannot be regarded as being subject to bondage and liberation, 
is invalid; for the so-called ego-substratum is itself the result of the 
false identification of the mind and its associated agency with the 
pure consciousness. Vyasa-tirtha had pointed out that in arguing 
with Samkhyists the Sahkarites had repudiated {Brahma-sutra^ 
II. 3. 33) the agency of the buddhL To this Madhusudana’s reply is 
that what the Sankarites asserted was that the consciousness was 
both the agent and the enjoyer of experiences, and not the latter 
alone, as the Samkhyists had declared; they had neither repudiated 
the agency of buddhi nor asserted the agency of pure consciousness. 

Vyasa-tirtha says that in such experience as ‘‘I am a Brahmin” 
the identification is of the Brahmin body with the ‘‘I” and this 
“I” according to the Sankarites is different from the self; if that 
were so, it would be wrong to suppose that the above experience 
is due to a false identification of the body with the ‘‘self”; for the 
“I” is not admitted by the Sankarites to be the self. Again, if the 
identity of the body and the self be directly perceived, and if there 
is no valid inference to contradict it, it is difficult to assert that they 
are different. Moreover, the body and the senses are known to be 
different from one another and cannot both be regarded as identical 
with the self. Again, if all difference is illusion, the notion of 
identity, which is the opposite of “difference,” will necessarily be 
true. Moreover, as a matter of fact, no such illusory identification 
of the body and the self ever takes place; for, not to speak of men, 
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even animals know that they are different from their bodies and 
that, though their bodies change from birth to birth, they them- 
selves remain the same all through. 

Madhusudana says in reply that the false identification of the 
body and the ego is possible because ego has for a constituent the 
pure consciousness, and thus the false identification with it means 
identification with consciousness. Moreover, it is wrong to say 
that, if perception reveals the identity between the body and self, 
then it is not possible through inference to establish their difference. 
For it is well known (e.g., in the case of the apparent size of the 
moon in perception) that the results of perception are often revised 
by well-established inference and authority. Again, the objection 
that, all difference being illusory, the opposite of difference, viz., 
false identification, must be true, is wrong; for in the discussion on 
the nature of falsehood it has been shown that both the positive and 
the negative may at the same time be illusory. Moreover, the false 
identification of the body with the self can be dispelled in our 
ordinary life by inference and the testimony of scriptural texts, 
whereas the illusion of all difference can be dispelled only by the 
last cognitive state preceding emancipation. Madhusudana holds 
that all explanation in regard to the connection of the body with 
the self is unavailing, and the only explanation that seems to be 
cogent is that the body is an illusory imposition upon the self. 


Indefinability of World-appearance. 

It is urged by Vyasa-tirtha that it is difficult for the gankarites to 
prove that the world-appearance is indefinable {anirvdcya), whatever 
may be the meaning of such a term. Thus, since it is called in- 
definable, that is in itself a sufficient description of its nature; nor 
can it be said that there is an absence of the knowledge or the 
object which might have led to a definition or description; for in 
their absence no reference to description would be at all possible. 
Nor can it be said that indefinability means that it is different from 
both being and non-being; for, being different from them, it could 
be the combination of them. To this Madhusudana’s reply is that 
the indefinability consists in the fact that the world-appearance is 
neither being nor non-being nor being-and-non-being. Inde- 
finability may also be said to consist in the fact that the world- 
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appearance is liable to contradiction in the context wherein it 
appears. It cannot be said that the above position does not carry 
us to a new point, since one existent entity may be known to be 
different from any other existent entity; for the negation here is not 
of any particular existence, but of existence as such. If it is possible 
to assert that there may be an entity which is neither existence nor 
non-existence, then that certainly would be a new proposition. 
Madhusudana further points out that “existence’’ and “non- 
existence” are used in their accepted senses and, both of them being 
unreal, the negation of either of them does not involve the affirma- 
tion of the other, and therefore the law of excluded middle is not 
applicable. When it is said that the indefinability consists in the fact 
that a thing is neither being nor non-being, that means simply that, 
all that can be affirmed or denied being unreal, neither of them can 
be affirmed; for what is in itself indescribable cannot be affirmed 
in any concrete or particularized form^. 

Vyasa-tirtha contends that the inscrutable nature of existence and 
non-existence should not be a ground for calling them indefinable; 
for, if that were so, then even the cessation of avidyd^ which is 
regarded as being neither existent nor non-existent nor existent-non- 
existent nor indefinable, should also have been called indefinable. 
The reply of Madhusudana to this is that the cessation of avidya 
is called unique, because it does not exist during emancipation; 
he further urges that there is no incongruity in supposing that 
an entity as well as its negation (provided they are both unreal) may 
be absent in any other entity — ^this is impossible only when the 
positive and the negative are both real. Madhusudana further says 
that being and non-being are not mutual negations, but exist in 
mutually negated areas. Being in this sense may be defined as the 
character of non-being contradicted, and non-being as incapability 
of appearing as being. It may be argued that in this sense the world- 
appearance cannot be regarded as diflFerent from both being and 
non-being. To this the reply is that by holding the view that being 
and non-being are not in their nature exclusive, in such a way that 
absence of being is called non-being and vice versa^ but that the 
absence of one is marked by the presence of another, a possibility 

^ na ca tarki sad--Mi^vailak^aiiyoktih katham tat-tat^pratiyogi-^durnirupatd- 
mdtre prakatandya, na hi svarupato durnirupasya kimcid apt rUpam vdstavani 
sambhavati. Advaita^siddhi, p. 6 zi. 
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is kept open whereby both may be absent at one and the same time. 
Thus, if eternity and non-eternity be defined as being-associated- 
with-destruction and being-unassociated-with-destniction, then 
they may be both absent in generality, which has no being; and, 
again, if eternity be defined as absence of a limit in the future, and 
non-eternity be defined as liability to cessation on the part of 
entities other than being, then negation-precedent-to-production 
{prdg-abhdva) may be defined as an entity in which there is neither 
entity nor non-entity; for a negation-precedent-to-destruction has 
a future and at the same time cannot be made to cease by any other 
thing than a positive entity, and so it has neither eternity nor non- 
eternity in the above senses. So the false silver, being unreal, 
cannot be liable to contradiction or be regarded as uncontradicted. 
The opponent, however, contends that the illustration is quite out 
of place, since generality {sdmdnyd) has no destruction and is, 
therefore, non-eternal, and negation-precedent-to-production is 
non-eternal, because it is destroyed. To this Madhusudana’s reply 
is that the Sankarites do not attempt to prove their case simply by 
this illustration, but adduce the illustration simply as a supplement 
to other proofs in support of their thesis. The reason why the 
qualities of being and non-being may be found in the world- 
appearance without contradiction is that, being qualities of 
imaginary entities (being and non-being), they do not contradict 
each other^. If an entity is not regarded as non-eternal in a real 
sense, there is no contradiction in supposing it to be non-etemal 
only so long as that entity persists. Madhusudana puts forward the 
above arguments to the effect that there is no contradiction in 
affirming the negation of any real qualities on the ground that those 
qualities are imaginary 2, against the criticism of Vyasa-tirtha that, 
if the world-appearance is pronounced by any person for whatever 
reasons to be indefinable, then that itself is an affirmation, and hence 
there is a contradiction. To be indefinable both as being and as 
non-being means that both these are found to be contradicted in 
the entity under consideration. When it is said that the imaginary 
world-appearance ought not to be liable to being visible, invisible, 

^ dharmina eva kalpitatvena viruddkayor api dharmayor abhdvdt. Ibid, 
p. 622. 

® utattvika-hetu-scid-hhdvena tattvika-dharmabhavasya sadhamna vydghdtd- 
bhdvdt. Ibid, p. 623. 
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contradicted or uncontradicted, there is a misunderstanding ; for it 
is certainly outside such affirmations in any real sense, but there is 
no incongruity in the affirmation of these qualities as imaginary 
appearances, since they are presented in those forms to all ex- 
perience. The whole point is that, when qualities that are contra- 
dictory are in themselves imaginary, there is no incongruity in their 
mutual negation with reference to a particular entity; if the mutual 
negation is unreal, their mutual affirmation is equally unreal. 
Vyasa-tirtha argues that indefinability of the world-appearance 
(anirvdcytvd) cannot mean that it is not the locus of either being 
or non-being; for both non-being and Brahman, being qualityless, 
would satisfy the same conditions, and be entitled to be called 
indefinable. It cannot be said that Brahman may be regarded as 
the locus of imaginary being, for the reply is that the same may be 
the case with world-appearance. Again, since Brahman is quality- 
less, if being is denied of it, absence of being also cannot be denied; 
so, if both being and absence of being be denied of Brahman, 
Brahman itself becomes indefinable. The reply of Madhusudana 
is that the denial of both being and non-being in the world- 
appearance is indefinable or unspeakable only in the sense that such 
a denial applies to the world appearance only so long as it is there, 
whereas in the Brahman it is absolute. Whereas the main emphasis of 
the argument of Vyasa-tirtha is on the fact that both being and non- 
being cannot be denied at the same time, Madhusudana contends 
that, since the denial of being and the affirmation of it are not of the 
same order (the latter being of the Vydvahdrika type), there is no 
contradiction in their being affirmed at the same time. In the same 
way Madhusudana contends that the denial of quality in Brahman 
(nirvisesatva) should not be regarded as a quality in itself; for the 
quality that is denied is of imaginary type and hence its denial does not 
itself constitute a quality. Vyasa-tirtha further urges that, following 
the trend of the argument of the Sankarites, one might as well say 
that there cannot be any contradiction of the illusory conch-shell- 
silver by the experiential conch-shell, the two being of two different 
orders of existence: to this Madhusudana’s reply is that both the 
illusory and the experiential entities are grasped by the sdksi-con- 
sciousness, and this constitutes their sameness and the contradiction 
of one by the other; there is no direct contradiction of the illusory 
by the experiential, and therefore the criticism of Vyasa-tirtha fails. 
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Nature of Brahman. 

Vyasa-tirtha, in describing the nature of illusion, says that, when 
the subconscious impression of silver is roused, the senses, being 
associated with specific defects, take the “thisness’^ of conch-shell 
as associated with silver. There is, therefore, no production of any 
imaginary silver such as the Sankarites allege; the silver not being 
there, later perception directly shows that it was only a false silver 
that appeared. Inference also is very pertinent here; for whatever 
is false knowledge refers to non-existent entities simply because they 
are not existent. Vyasa-tirtha further points out that his view of 
illusion {anyathd-khydti) is different from the Buddhist view of 
illusion {a-sat-khydti) in this, that in the Buddhist view the ap- 
pearance ‘This is silver’^ is wholly false, whereas in Vyasa-tlrtha’s 
view the “this’’ is true, though its association with silver is 
false. 

Vyasa-tirtha further points out that, if the illusory silver be 
regarded as a product of ajndnay then it will be wrong to suppose 
that it is liable to negation in the past, present and future; for, if it 
was a product of ajndna, it was existing then and was not liable to 
negation. It is also wrong to say that the negation of the illusory 
appearance is in respect of its reality; for, in order that the ap- 
pearance may be false, the negation ought to deny it as illusory 
appearance and not as reality, since the denial of its reality would be 
of a different order and would not render the entity false. 

Vyasa-tirtha had contended that, since Brahman is the subject 
of discussion and since there are doubts regarding His nature, a 
resolution of such doubts necessarily implies the affirmation of 
some positive character. Moreover, propositions are composed of 
words, and, even if any of the constituent words is supposed to 
indicate Brahman in a secondary sense, such secondary meaning 
is to be associated with a primary meaning; for as a rule secondary 
meanings can be obtained only through association with a primary 
meaning, when the primary meaning as such is baffled by the 
context. In reply to the second objection Madhusudana says that 
a word can give secondary meaning directly, and does not neces- 
sarily involve a baffling of the primary meaning. As regards the 
first objection the reply of Madhusudana is that the undifferentiated 
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character of Brahman can be known not necessarily through any 
affirmative character, but through the negation of all opposite 
concepts. If it is objected that the negation of such opposing 
concepts would necessarily imply that those concepts are con- 
stituents of Brahma-knowledge, the reply of Madhusudana is that, 
such negation of opposing concepts being of the very nature of 
Brahman, it is manifested and intuited directly, without waiting for 
the manifestation of any particular entity. The function of ordinary 
propositions involving association of particular meanings is to be 
interpreted as leading to the manifestation of an undivided and 
unparticularized whole, beyond the constituents of the proposition 
which deal with the association of particular meanings. 

Vyasa-tirtha contends that, if Brahman is regarded as dif- 
ferenceless, then He cannot be regarded as identical with know- 
ledge or with pure bliss, or as the one and eternal, or as the sdkst-- 
consciousness. Brahman cannot be pure consciousness; for con- 
sciousness cannot mean the manifestation of objects, since in 
emancipation there are no objects to be manifested. To this 
Madhusudana^s reply is that, though in emancipation there are no 
objects, yet that does not detract from its nature as illuminating. 
To Vyasa-tirtha’s suggestion that Brahman cannot be regarded as 
pure bliss interpreted as agreeable consciousness {anukula- 
vedanatvd) or mere agreeableness {anukulatvd), since this would 
involve the criticism that such agreeableness is due to some 
extraneous condition, Madhusudana’s reply is that Brahman is 
regarded as pure bliss conceived as unconditional desirability 
{nirupadhikestarupatvat). Madhusudana urges that this cannot 
mean negation of pain; for negation of pain is an entity different 
from bliss and in order that the definition may have any application 
it is necessary that the negation of pain should lead to the establish- 
ment of bliss. Vyasa-tirtha further argues that, if this unconditional 
desirability cannot itself be conditional, then the blissful nature of 
Brahman must be due to certain conditions. Moreover, if 
Brahman’s nature as pure bliss be different from its nature as pure 
knowledge, then both the views are partial; and, if they are 
identical, it is useless to designate Brahman as both pure knowledge 
and pure bliss. To this Madhustidana’s reply is that, though know- 
ledge and bliss are identical, yet through imaginary verbal usage 
they are spoken of as different. He further urges that objectless 
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pure knowledge is defined as pure bliss^; pure bliss is nothing but 
pure perceiver {drg-anatirekdt). On this view again there is no 
difference between bliss and its consciousness. Vyasa-tirtha con- 
tends that, if Brahman is regarded as non-dual, then that involves 
the negation of duality. If such a negation is false, then Brahman 
becomes dual; and, if such a negation is affirmed, then also 
Brahman becomes dual, for it involves the affirmation of negation. 
To this Madhusudana’s reply is that the reality of negation is 
nothing more than the locus in which the negation is affirmed; the 
negation would then mean nothing else than Brahman, and hence 
the criticism that the admission of negation would involve duality 
is invalid. 

Regarding the 5afe£-consciousness Vyasa-tirtha contends that 
the definition of sdksi as pure being is unacceptable in the technical 
sense of the word as defined by Panini. To this Madhusudana’s 
reply is that sdksi may be defined as the pure consciousness reflected 
either in avidyd or a modification of it; and thus even the pure 
being may, through its reflection, be regarded as the drastd. The 
objection of circular reasoning, on the ground that there is inter- 
dependence between the conditions of reflection and the seeing 
capacity of the seer, is unavailing; for such interdependence is 
beginningless. The^Jfoz-consciousness, according to Madhusudana, 
is neither pure Brahman nor Brahman as conditioned by buddhi, 
but is the consciousness reflected in avidyd or a modification of it; 
the 5flM-consciousness, though one in all perceivers, yet behaves 
as identified with each particular perceiver, and thus the ex- 
periences of one particular perceiver are perceived by the sdksi'- 
consciousness as identified with that particular perceiver, and so 
there is no chance of any confusion of the experience of different 
individuals on the ground that the ^aA^*-consciousness is itself 
universal®, 

^ etena visayanullekhi-dnanatn evancLtidatn ity cpi yuktatn. A-dvciita-siddhi, 

p. 751. 

2 sarva-j%va-‘Sddharanyepi tat-taj-jlva-caitanyabhedenabhivyaktasya tat-tad- 
duiykhadi-bhasakatayd atiprasa^abhdvat. Ibid, p. 754. 
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Refutation of Brahman as material 
and instrumental cause. 

Vyasa-tirtha says that a material cause always undergoes trans- 
formation in the production of the effect; but Brahman is supposed 
to be changeless, and, as such, cannot be the material cause. There 
are, however, three views : viz., that Brahman and mdyd are jointly 
the cause of the world, just as two threads make a string, or that 
Brahman with mdyd as its power is the cause, or that Brahman as 
the support of mdyd is the cause. The reconciliation is that the 
Brahman is called changeless so far as it is unassociated with mdyd 
either as joint cause or as power or as instrument. To this Vya- 
satirtha says that, if the permanently real Brahman is the material 
cause of the world, the world also would be expected to be so. If it 
is said that the characteristics of the material cause do not inhere in 
the effect, but only a knowledge of it is somehow associated with 
it, then the world-appearance also cannot be characterized as in- 
definable (or anirvdcya) by reason of the fact that it is constituted 
of mdyd. Since only Brahman as unassociated with mdyd can be 
called changeless, the Brahman associated with mdyd cannot be 
regarded as the material cause of the world, if by such material 
cause the changeless aspect is to be understood. If it is urged that 
the changes are of the character {mdyd\ then, since such a character 
is included within or inseparably associated with the characterized, 
changes of character involve a change in the characterized, and 
hence the vivarta view fails. If the underlying substratum, the 
Brahman, be regarded as devoid of any real change, then it is 
unreasonable to suppose that such a substratum, in association 
with its power or character, will be liable to real change; if it is 
urged that the material cause may be defined as that which is the 
locus of an illusion, then it may be pointed out that earth is never 
regarded as the locus of an illusion, nor can the conch-shell be 
regarded as the material cause of the sjtiell-silver. 

The reply of Madhusudana is that Brahman remains as the 
ground which makes the transformations of mdyd possible. The 
Brahman has a wider existence than mdyd and so cannot participate 
in the changes of mdyd. Further, the objection that, if the Brahman 
is real, then the world which is its effect should also be real is not 
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valid; for only the qualities of the transforming cause (as earth or 
of gold) are found to pass over to the effect, whereas, Brahman 
being the ground-cause, we have no analogy which should lead us 
to expect that it should pass on to the effect. 

Vyasa-tirtha further says that, just as one speaks of the being of 
jugs, so one may speak of the non-being of chimerical entities, but 
that does not presuppose the assertion that chimerical entities have 
non-being as their material cause. Again, if the world had Brahman 
for its material cause, then, since Brahman was pure bliss, the 
world should also be expected to be of the nature of bliss, which it 
is not. Again, on the vivarta view of causation there is no meaning 
in talking of a material cause. Moreover, if Brahman be the material 
cause, then the antahkarana cannot be spoken of as being the 
material and transforming cause of suffering and other worldly 
experiences. 

Vyasa-tirtha, in examining the contention of the Sahkarites that 
Brahman is self-luminous, says that the meaning of the term “ self- 
luminous’’ (svaprakdsa) must first be cleared. If it is meant that 
Brahman cannot be the object of any mental state, then there 
cannot be any dissension between the teacher and the taught 
regarding the nature of Brahman; for discussions can take place 
only if Brahman be the object of a mental state. If it is urged that 
Brahman is self-luminous in the sense that, though not an object 
of cognition, it is always immediately intuited, then it may be 
pointed out that the definition fails, since in dreamless sleep and in 
dissolution there is no such immediate intuition of Brahman. It 
cannot be said that, though in dreamless sleep the Brahman cannot 
be immediately intuited, yet it has the status or capacity {yogyatd) 
of being so intuited; for in emancipation, there being no characters 
or qualities, it is impossible that such capacities should thus exist. 

Even if such capacity be negatively defined, the negation, being 
a category of world-appearance, cannot be supposed to exist in 
Brahman. Moreover, if Brahman can in no way be regarded as the 
result of cognitive action, then the fact that it shines forth at the 
culmination of the final knowledge leading to Brahmahood would 
be inexplicable. Nor can it be argued that pure consciousness is 
self-luminous, i.e., non-cognizable, because of the very fact that it 
is pure consciousness, since whatever is not pure consciousness is 
not self-luminous; for non-cognizability, being a quality, must 
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exist somewhere, and, if it is absent everywhere else, it must by 
reduction be present at least in pure consciousness. But it may be 
urged that, even if pure consciousness be self-luminous, that does 
not prove the self-luminosity of the self. The obvious reply is that 
the self is identical with pure consciousness. To this Vyasa-tirtha’s 
objection is that, since there cannot be any kind of quality in the 
self, it cannot be argued that self-luminosity exists in it, whether 
as a positive quality, or as a negation of its negation, or as capacity. 
For all capacity as such, being outside Brahman, is false, and that 
which is false cannot be associated with Brahman. If non- 
cognizability is defined as that which is not a product of the 
activity of a mental state {phala-vydpyatvani), and if such non- 
cognizability be regarded as a sufficient description of Brahman, 
then, since even the perception of a jug or of the illusory silver or 
of pleasure and pain satisfies the above condition, the description is 
too wide, and, since the shining of Brahman itself is the product of 
the activity of the destruction of the last mental state, ithe definition 
is too narrow^. It cannot be said that phala-vydpyatva means the 
accruing of a speciality produced by the consciousness reflected 
through a mental state, and that such speciality is the relationing 
without consciousness on the occasion of the breaking of a veil, and 
that such a phala~-vydpyatva exists in the jug and not in the self. 
Nor can it be said that phala-vydpyatva means the being of the 
object of consciousness of the ground manifested through con- 
sciousness reflected through a mental state. For the Sankarites do 
not think that a jug is an object of pure consciousness as reflected 
through a vrtti or mental state, but hold that it is directly the object 
of a mental state. It is therefore wrong to suggest that the definition 
of phala^vydpyatva is such that it applies to jug, etc., and not to 
Brahman. By Citsukha pure self-shiningness of consciousness is 
regarded as an objectivity of consciousness, and, if that is so, 
Brahman must always be an object of consciousness, and the 
description of it as non-objectivity to consciousness, or non- 
cognizability, would be impossible. Citsukha, however, says that 
Brahman is an object of consciousness (cid-visayd), but not an object 

^ napi phalavydpyatvam driyatoa-hhange ukta^rttyd prdtihhdsike rupyadau 
vydvahdrtke avidymtahkara^^tad’-dharma-sukhadau ghatadau ca laksatiasyd- 
tivydpteh. tatroktantyaiva brahfnam*pt carama-vrtti-pratibimbita-cid~rUpa~ 
phala'^vydpyatvendsambhavdc ca» Nydydmrta^ p. 507(6). 
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of cognizing activity {cid-^akarmatvd). If, following Citsukha, 
avedyatva (or non-cognizability) be regarded as the status of that 
which is not the object of a cognitive operation, and if by cognitive 
operation one expresses that consciousness is manifested through a 
particular objective form, as in the case of a jug, then, since 
Brahman also in the final stage is manifested through a corre- 
sponding mental state, Brahman also must be admitted to be an object 
of cognitive operation; otherwise even a jug cannot be regarded as 
an object of cognitive operation, there being no difference in the 
case of the apprehension of a jug and that of Brahman. If it is 
urged that object of cognizability means the accruing of some 
special changes due to the operation of cognizing, then also 
Brahman would be as much an object as the jug; for, just as in the 
case of the cognition of a jug the cognizing activity results in the 
removal of the veil which was obstructing the manifestation of the 
jug, so final Brahma-knowledge, which is an intellectual operation, 
results in the removal of the obstruction to the manifestation of 
Brahman* The objectivity involved in cognizing cannot be regarded 
as the accruing of certain results in the object of cognition through 
the activity involved in cognizing operation; for, the pure con- 
sciousness not being an activity, no such accruing of any result due 
to the activity of the cognizing operation is possible even in objects 
(as jug, etc.) which are universally admitted to be objects of cogni- 
tion* If reflection through a mental state be regarded as the cog- 
nizing activity, then that applies to Brahman also; for Brahman 
also is the object of such a reflection through a mental state or idea 
representing Brahman in the final state. 

Citsukha defines self-luminosity as aparoksa-vyavahdra-yogy- 
atva, i.e., capability of being regarded as immediate. A dispute 
may now arise regarding the meaning of this. If it signifies ‘‘that 
which is produced by immediate knowledge,” then virtue and vice, 
which can be immediately intuited by supernatural knowledge of 
Yogins and Gods, has also to be regarded as immediate; and, when 
one infers that he has virtue or vice and finally has an immediate 
apprehension of that inferential knowledge, or when one has an 
immediate knowledge of virtue or vice as terms in inductive 
proposition (e.g., whatever is knowable is definable, such a proposi- 
tion including virtue and vice as involved under the term “know- 
able”), one would be justified in saying that virtue and vice are also 
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immediate, and thus immediacy of apprehension would be too wide 
for a sufficient description of Brahman. Thus, though virtue and 
vice are not cognizable in their nature, it is yet possible in the case 
of Yogins and of God to have immediate apprehension of them, and 
so also in our case, so far as concerns the direct apprehension of 
inference of them. 

If immediacy signifies ‘‘that which may be the object of im- 
mediate knowledge,” and if the self be regarded as immediate in 
this sense, then it is to be admitted that the self is an object of 
immediate cognition, like the jug^. Nor can it be urged that the 
immediacy of an object depends upon the immediacy of the know- 
ledge of it; for the immediacy of knowledge also must depend upon 
the immediacy of the object. Again, Vyasa-tirtha contends that 
immediacy cannot signify that the content is of the form of 
immediacy {aparoksa-ity-dkdra ) ; for it is admitted to be pure and 
formless and produced by the non-relational intuition of the 
Vedantic instructions. 

Vyasa-tirtha, in his Nydydmrta^ tries to prove that Brahman is 
possessed of qualities, and not devoid of them, as the Sankarites 
argue; he contends that most of the scriptural texts speak of 
Brahman as being endowed with qualities. God (Isvara) is endowed 
with all good qualities, for He desires to have them and is capable 
of having them; and He is devoid of all bad qualities, because He 
does not want them and is capable of divesting Himself of them. 
It is useless to contend that the mention of Brahman as endowed 
with qualities refers only to an inferior Brahman; for, Vyasa-tirtha 
urges, the scriptural texts do not speak of any other kind of 
Brahman than the qualified one. If the Brahman were actually 
devoid of all qualities, it would be mere vacuity or iunya^ a nega- 
tion; for all substances that exist must have some qualities. 
Vyasa-tirtha further contends that, since Brahman is the creator and 
protector of the world and the authorizer of the Vedas, He must 
have a body and organs of action, though that body is not an 
ordinary material body {prdkrtdvayavddi-nisedha-^pamtvdt ) ; and it 
is because His body is spiritual and not material that in spite of the 
possession of a body He is both infinite and eternal and His abode 
is also spiritual and eternal^. 

^ vastuna dparoksyam aparok§a^jnana--vi^ayatvarri ced dtmdpi ghatadivad 
vedyaJisyat. Nydydmrta, p. 5x1(0). ^ Ibid. pp. 496-8. 
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Again, it is also wrong to say that Brahman is both the material 
cause and the instrumental cause of the world, as the substance- 
stuff of the world and as the creator or modeller of the world; for 
the material cause undergoes modifications and changes, whereas 
the Brahman is unchangeable. Brahman, again, is always the 
master, and the individual selves or souls are always His servants: 
so God alone is always free {nitya-mukta)^ whereas individual souls 
are always related and bound to Him^. The gunas belong to prakrti 
or mayd and not to the individual souls; and therefore, since the 
gunas oi prakrti are not in the individual souls, there cannot be any 
question of the bondage of individual souls by them or of liberation 
from them. Whatever bondage, therefore, there is by which the gunas 
tie the individual souls is due to ignorance (avidyd). The gunaSy 
again, cannot affect God; for they are dependent (adhtna) on Him. 
It is only out of a part of God that all individual souls have come 
into being, and that part is so far different from God that, though 
through ignorance the individual souls, which have sprung forth 
from this part, may be suffering bondage, God Himself remains 
ever free from all such ignorance and bondage^. The mdyd or 
prakrti which forms the material cause of the world is a fine dusty 
stuff or like fine cotton fibres {sukpna’-renumayt sd ca tantu-vdyasya 
tantuvaf)y and God fashions the world out of this stuff®. This 

^ muktdv api wdmi-hhrtya’-hhdva-sadbhdvena bhakty-adi-bandha-sadbhdvdt 
nitya-baddhatvam jlvasya kr$nasya tu nitya-muktatvam eva. Bhdva'-vildsini 
(p. 179) on Yukti-mallikd. 

® ekasyaiva mamdmsasya jivasyaivam mahdmate 

bandhasydvidyaydnddi vidyaya ca tathetarah 
sva~bhinndmsasya jlvdkhyd ajasyaikasya kevalam 
bandhas ca bandhdn moksas ca na svasyety aha sa prabhuh. 

Yukti-mallikdf p. 179. 

The Bhdva-vildsinJ (p. 185) also points out that, though God has His wives and 
body and His heavenly abode in Vaikuntha, yet He has nothing to tie Himself with 
these; for these are not of jp^^rtz-stuff, and, as He has no trace of the gunas 
oiprakrtiy He is absolutely free ; only a tie of ^r^^rfo-stuff can be a tie or bondage 
But prakrti cannot affect Him; for He is her master — mama gund vastuni ca 
sruti^smrtisu aprdkrtatayd prasiddhah. It may be noted in this connection that 
the Madhva system applies the term mdyd in three distinct senses : (i) as God’s 
will (harer icchd); (ii) as the moterisl prakrti (mdydkhyd ^rakrtir jadd); and (iii) 
mdyd or mahd-mdyd or avidyd, as the cause of illusions and mistakes (bhrama- 
hetui ca mdyaikd mdyeyam trividha matd), Yuktumallikd^ p. 188. There is 
another view which supposes mdyd to be of five kinds; it adds God’s power 
{iakti) and influence {tejas), 

® This stuff is said to be infinitely more powdery than the atoms of the 
NaiySyikas {tdrkikdbhimata’-paramdnuto *py ananta-gunita-suk^ma-reiiumayt) . 
Bhava-vildsinly p. 189. The Srtmad-bhdgavatay which is considered by Madhva 
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prakrti is eightfold, inasmuch as it has five modifications as the five 
elements, and three as manas^ buddhi and ahamkdra. The mdyd, by 
the help of which God creates the world, is like the mother of the 
world and is called, in the theological terminology of the Madhva 
school, LaksmL The creative mdyd, or the will of God, is also called 
the svarupa-mdyd^ because she always abides with the Lord. The 
mdyd as prakrti^ or as her guiding power {maydsrayin)^ is outside 
of God, but completely under His control^. 

God is referred to in the Gita and other sacred texts as pos- 
sessing a universal all-pervading body, but this body is, as we have 
already said, a spiritual body, a body of consciousness and bliss 
(jndndnanddtmako hy asau). This His universal body transcends 
the bounds of all the gunaSy the mdyd and their effects. All through- 
out this universal all-transcending spiritual body of the Lord is full 
of bliss, consciousness and playful activity^. There is no room for 
pantheism in true philosophy, and therefore Vedic passages which 
seem to imply the identity of the world and God are to be explained 
as attributing to God the absolute controlling power Again, when 
it is said that the individual souls are parts of God, it does not mean 
that they are parts in any spatial sense, or in the sense of any actual 
division such as may be made of material objects. It simply means 
that the individual souls are similar to God in certain respects and 
are at the same time much inferior to Him^. 

and his followers to be authoritative, speaks of the four wives of VSsudeva, 
Sahkar§ana, Pradyumna and Aniruddha, as MayS, Jaya, Krti and Santi, which 
are but the four forms of the goddess Sri, corresponding to the four forms of 
Hari as Vamadeva, Sankar§ana, Pradyumna and Aniruddha. Yukti'-mallika^ p. 1 9 1 . 

^ It is curious to note that the mayd which produces illusion and which affects 
only the individual souls, counted in one place referred to above as the third 
mdydf is counted again as the fourth mdydj and prakrti {ox jada-maya and mdyd- 
sri) as the second and the third may as, Yukti-mallikdy p. 192 a, h, 

2 The Bhdva-vildsim (p. 198), giving the meaning of the word saflra (which 
ordinarily means “body,” from a root which means “to decay”) with reference 
to God, assigns a fanciful etymological meaning; it says that the first syllable sa 
means bliss, ra means “play,” and tra means “ consciousness.” In another place 
Varadaitja speaks of the Lord as being of the nature of the pure bliss of realiza- 
tion and the superintendent of all intelligence: vidito'si bhavdn sdksdt purusah 
prakrteh parab kevaldnubhavdnattdasvarupas sarva-buddhi-drk. Yukti-mallikdy 
p. 201. 

® atab puru^a eveti prathamd pancaml yadd 

soda sarva-nimittatva-mahimd pumsi variyyate, 
yadd tu saptaml sarvddhdratvam varnayet tadd 
suktasyaikdrthatd caivarn satyeva sydn na cdnyathd. Ibid, p. 21 1. 

4 tat-sadrsatve sati tato nyUnatvaifi ftvasya amsatvam na tu ekadeiatoatfi, 
Nydydmrtdy p. 6o6. 
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It may be pointed out in this connection that as God is all- 
pervasive, so the individual souls are by nature atomic, though by 
their possession of the quality of consciousness, which is all- 
pervasive, they can always feel the touch of any part of their body 
just as a lamp, which, remaining at one place, may have its rays 
illuminating all places around it^. 

At the end of pralaya God wishes to create, and by His wish 
disturbs the equilibrium of prakrti and separates its three gunas^ 
and then creates the different categories of mahaty huddhi^ manas 
and the five elements and also their presiding deities; and then He 
permeates the whole world, including the living and the non- 
living^. In all the different states of existence (e.g., the waking, 
dream, deep sleep, swoon and liberation) it is God who by His 
various forms of manifestation controls all individual souls, and by 
bringing about these states maintains the existence of the world^. 
The destruction or pralaya also of the world is effected by His 
will^. Moreover, all knowledge that arises in all individual souls 
either for mundane experience or for liberation, and whatever may 
be the instruments employed for the production of such know- 
ledge, have God as their one common ultimate cause^. 

Liberation (moksa). 

Bondage is due to attachment to worldly objects, and liberation 
is produced through the direct realization of God (aparoksa-jndnain 
Visnoh). This is produced in various ways, viz. : Experience of the 
sorrows of worldly existence, association with good men, renuncia- 
tion of all desires of enjoyment of pleasures, whether in this world 

^ Nydydmrta, p. 612. The view that the atomic soul touches different parts 
of the body at different successive moments for different touch-experiences is 
definitely objected to. 

^ Paddrtha-samgraha-vydkhydnaf pp. 106-8. 

® The five manifestations of God, controlling the five states above mentioned 
(waking, dream, etc.), are called Prdjna, Visva, Taijasa, Bhagavdn and Turlya 
Bhagavdn respectively. 

^ There are two kinds of destruction or pralaya in this system: {d) the 
mahd-pralaya^ in which everything but prakrti is destroyed, only absolute 
darkness remains, and prakrti stops all her creative work, except the production 
of time as successive moments; (6) the secondary destruction, called avdntara 
pralaya^ which is of two kinds, one in which along with our world the two 
imaginary worlds are also destroyed, and one in which only the living beings of 
this world are destroyed. Ihid, pp. 1 17-19. 

® Ibid, p. 1 1 9. 
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or in some heavenly world, self-control and self-discipline, study, 
association with a good teacher, and study of the scriptures according 
to his instructions, realization of the truth of those scriptures, dis- 
cussions on the proper meaning for strengthening one's convictions, 
proper respectful attachment to the teacher, respectful attachment 
to God {paramdtma'-bhakti\ kindness to one’s inferiors, love for one’s 
equals, respectful attachment to superiors, cessation from works that 
are likely to bring pleasure or pain, cessation from doing prohibited 
actions, complete resignation to God, realization of the five differ- 
ences (between God and soul, soul and soul, soul and the world, God 
and the world and between one object of the world and another), 
realization of the difference httwttnprakrti zndpurusa^ appreciation 
of the difference of stages of advancement among the various kinds 
of men and other higher and lower living beings, and proper 
worship {updsand). As regards the teachers here referred to, from 
whom instructions should be taken, two distinct types of them are 
mentioned: there are some who are permanent teachers (niyata 
guru) and others who are only occasional teachers [aniyata guru). 
The former are those who can understand the nature and needs 
of their pupils and give such suitable instructions to them as may 
enable them to realize that particular manifestation of Visnu which 
they are fit to realize; the occasional teachers are those who merely 
instruct us concerning God. In another sense all those who are 
superior to us in knowledge and religious discipline are our 
teachers. As regards worship, it is said that worship {updsand) 
is of two kinds: worship as religious and philosophical study, and 
worship as meditation {dhydna)^ ; for there are some who cannot by 
proper study of the scriptures attain a true and direct realization 
of the Lord, and there are others who attain it by meditation. 
Meditation or dhydna means continual thinking of God, leaving all 
other things aside and such a meditation on God as the spirit, as 
the existent, and as the possessor of pure consciousness and bliss is 
only possible when a thorough conviction has been generated by 
scriptural studies and rational thinking and discussions, so that all 
false ideas have been removed and all doubts have been dispelled. 

^ upasana ca dvividha^ satatam sastrabhydsa-rupd dhydna-rupa ca. Madkaa^- 
siddhanta’^sara, p. 500. 

^ dhydnam ca itara-‘tiraskdra~purvaka-bhagavad-‘visayakdkha^a~smrtih. Ibid. 
p. 50:3. This dhydna is the same as mdidhydsana. 
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God alone is the cause of all bondage, as well as of all libera- 
tion^. When one directly realizes the nature of God, there arises in 
him devotion (hhakti) to the Lord; for without personal, direct and 
immediate knowledge of Him there cannot be any devotion. 
Devotion {bhakti) consists of a continual flow of love for the Lord, 
which cannot be impaired or affected by thousands of obstacles, 
which is many times greater than love for one’s own self or love 
for what is generally regarded as one’s own, and which is preceded 
by a knowledge of the Lord as the possessor of an infinite number 
of good and benign qualities^. And when such a hhakti arises, the 
Lord is highly pleased {atyartha-prasada), and it is when God is so 
pleased with us that we can attain salvation. 

Though individual souls are self-luminous in themselves, yet 
through God’s will their self-luminous intelligence becomes veiled 
by ignorance (avidyd). When, as a modification of the mind or 
inner organ (antahkarana), direct knowledge of God arises, such a 
modification serves to dispel the ignorance or avidyd; for, though 
avidya is not directly associated with the mind, yet such a mental 
advancement can affect it, since they are both severally connected 
with the individual self. Ordinarily the rise of knowledge destroys 
only the deeds of unappointed fruition, whereas the deeds of ap- 
pointed fruition [prarabdha-karma) remain and cause pleasure and 
pain, cognition and want of cognition. So ordinarily the realization 
of God serves to destroy the association of prakrti and the gunas 
with an individual, as also his karmas and subtle body {linga-deha)^ 

^ God maintains or keeps in existence all other entities, which are all wholly 
dependent on Him. He creates and destroys only the non-eternal and eternal- 
non-etemal entities. Again, with reference to all beings except Laksmi, it is He 
who holds up the veil of positive ignorance (bhdva-rupd avidyd) of prakrti, either 
as the first avidyd, the gunas of sattva, rajas and iamas, or as the second avidyd 
of desire {kdma), or as the third avidyd of actions of appointed fruition {prd- 
rahdha-karma), or as the subtle body, or finally as His own will. It is the last, 
the power of Hari, which forms the real stuff of all ignorance ; the avidyd is only 
an indirect agent {parameivara-saktir eva svarupdvarand mukhyd, avidyd tu 
nimitta^mdtram) ; for, even if avidyd is destroyed, there will not arise supreme 
bliss, unless God so desires it. It is again He who gives knowledge to the 
conscious entities, happiness to all except those demons who are by nature unfit 
for attaining it, and sorrow also to all except Lak§mi, who is by nature without 
any touch of sorrow. Tattva-sarnkliydna-vivarana and TaUva-samkhydna’- 
tlppana, pp. 43-7. 

® paramesvara-bhaktir ndma niravadhikdnantdnavadya-kalyana-gunatvd^ 
jndnapurvakafi svdtmdtmiya-samasta-^vastuhhyak aneka-gunddhikah antardya^ 
sahasrendpi apratihaddhah nirantara-prema-pravdhah. Nyaya-sudha on Anuvyd- 
khydna. 
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consisting of the senses, five pranas and manaSy until the deeds of 
appointed fruition are exhausted by suffering or enjoyment^. 
During pralaya the liberated souls enter the womb of God and 
cannot have any enjoyment; but again after creation they begin to 
enjoy. The enjoyment of liberated souls is of four kinds: sdlokya, 
sdmtpya, sdrupya and sdyujya {sdrsti being counted as a species of 
sdyujya and not a fifth kind of liberation). Sdyujya means the 
entrance of individual souls into the body of God and their identi- 
fication of themselves with the enjoyment of God in His own body; 
sdrsti-moksa^ which is a species of sdyujya-moksay means the enjoy- 
ment of the same powers that God possesses, which can only be 
done by entering into the body of God and by identifying oneself 
with the particular powers of God. Only deities or Gods deserve 
to have this kind of liberation; they can, of course, at their will 
come out of God as well and remain separate from Him; sdlokya- 
moksa means residence in heaven and being there with God to 
experience satisfaction and enjoyment by the continual sight of 
Him. Sdmtpya-moksa means continuous residence near God, such 
as is enjoyed by the sages. Sdrupya-moksa is enjoyed by God’s 
attendants, who have outward forms similar to that which God 
possesses^. The acceptance of difference amongst the liberated souls 
in the states of enjoyment and other privileges forms one of the 
cardinal doctrines of Madhva’s system; for, if it is not acknow- 
ledged, then the cardinal dualistic doctrine that all individual souls 
are always different from one another would faiH. It has already 
been said that liberation can be attained only by hhaktiy involving 
continuous pure love [snehd)^. Only gods and superior men deserve 
it, whereas ordinary men deserve only to undergo rebirth, and the 
lowest men and the demons always suffer in hell. The Gods cannot 
go to hell, nor can the demons ever attain liberation, and ordinary 
persons neither obtain liberation nor go to helP. 

^ Bhagavata-tdtparya, i. 13, where a reference is made also to Brahma^ 
tarka. 

^ Jaya and Vijaya, the two porters of God, are said to enjoy SdrUpya-mok^a. 

® muktdndm ca na hlyante tdratamyam ca sarvadd. Mahdbhdrata’^tdtparya- 
nir^aya, p. 4. See also Nydydmrta, 

* acchidra-sevd (faultless attendance) and niskdmatva (desirelessness) are also 
mentioned as defining the characteristic bhakti. Gifts, pilgrimage, tapas^ etc., 
also are regarded as secondary accessories of attendance on, or sevd of, God, 
Ibid, p. s. 

® Ibid, p. 5. 
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As the imperative duties of all men upwards of eight years and 
up to eighty years of age, Madhva most strongly urges the fasting 
on the Ekadast (eleventh day of the moon), marking the forehead 
with the black vertical line characteristic of his followers even to 
the present day. One should constantly worship Lord Krsna with 
great devotion {bhakti) and pray to Him to be saved from the 
sorrows of the world. One should think of the miseries of hell and 
try to keep oneself away from sins, and should always sing the name 
of Hari, the Lord, and make over to Him all the deeds that one 
performs, having no desire of fruits for them^. 

^ Kr^dmrta’-makdrnava, 



CHAPTER XXXI 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF VALLABHA 

Vallabha^s Interpretation of the Brahma-sutra. 

Most systems of Vedanta are based upon an inquiry regarding the 
ultimate purport of the instruction of the text of the Upanisads 
which form the final part of the Vedas. The science of mtmdmsd 
is devoted to the enquiry into the nature of Vedic texts, on the 
presumption that all Vedic texts have to be interpreted as enjoining 
people to perform certain courses of action or to refrain from doing 
others; it also presumes that obedience to these injunctions pro- 
duces dharma and disobedience adharma. Even the study of the 
Vedas has to be done in obedience to the injunction that Vedas 
must be studied, or that the teacher should instruct in the Vedas or 
that one should accept a teacher for initiating him to the holy 
thread who will teach him the Vedas in detail. All interpreters of 
Mimamsa and Vedtota agree on the point that the study of the 
Vedas implies the understanding of the meaning by the student, 
though there are divergences of opinion as to the exact nature of 
injunction and the exact manner in which such an implication follows. 
If the Brahmacarin has to study the Vedas and understand their 
meanipg from the instruction of the teacher at his house, it may 
generally be argued that there is no scope for a further discussion 
regarding the texts of the Upanisads ; and if this is admitted, the whole 
of the Brahma-sutra, whose purpose is to enter into such a discussion, 
becomes meaningless. It may be argued that the Upanisad texts 
are pregnant with mystic lore which cannot be unravelled by a 
comprehension of the textual meaning of words. But, if this mystic 
lore cannot be unravelled by the textual meaning of the word, it is not 
reasonable to suppose that one can comprehend the deep and mystic 
truths which they profess to instruct by mere intellectual discussions. 
The Upanisads themselves say that one can comprehend the true 
meaning of the Upanisads through tapas and the grace of God^. 

^ a-lmkiko hi vedartho na yuktyd pratipadyate tapasd 

veda-yuktyd tu prasaddt paramdtmanah, 

Vallabha’s Bhdsya on Brahma^sutra 
(Chowkhamba edition, p. 13). 
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To this Vallabha’s reply is that, since there are diverse kinds of 
sdstras oflFering diverse kinds of instructions, and since Vedic texts 
are themselves so complicated that it is not easy to understand their 
proper emphasis, an ordinary person may have legitimate doubt as 
to their proper meaning, unless there is a sdstra which itself dis- 
cusses these difEculties and attempts to solve them by textual com- 
parisons and contrasts; it cannot be denied that there is a real 
necessity for such a discussion as was undertaken by Vyasa himself 
in the Brahma-sutra^. 

According to Ramanuja the Brahma-sutra is a continuation of 
the Mtmdmsd-sutra; though the two works deal with different 
subjects, they have the same continuity of purpose. The study 
of the Brahma-sutra must therefore be preceded by the study of 
the Mtmdmsd-sutra, According to Bhaskara the application of the 
Mimarnsd-sutra is universal; all double-born people must study the 
Mtmdmsd and the nature of dharma for their daily duties. The 
knowledge of Brahman is only for some; a discussion regarding the 
nature of Brahman can therefore be only for those who seek 
emancipation in the fourth stage of their lives. Even those who 
seek emancipation must perform the daily works of dharma\ the 
nature of such dharma can only be known by a study of the 
Mimdmsd. The enquiry regarding Brahman must therefore be 
preceded by a study of the Mtmdmsd, It is also said by some that 
it is by a long course of meditation in the manner prescribed by 
the Upanisads that the Brahman can be known. A knowledge of 
such meditation can only be attained by a knowledge of the due 
nature of sacrifices. It is said also in the smrtis that it is by sacrifices 
that the holy body of Brahman can be builf {mahd-yajnais ca 
yajhaii ca hrdhmtyam kriyate tanuhf; so it is when the forty-eight 
sarnskdras are performed that one becomes fit for the study or 
meditation on the nature of the Brahman. It is also said in the 
smrtis that it is only after discharging the three debts — study, 
marriage, and performance of sacrifices — ^that one has the right to 
fix his mind on Brahman for emancipation. According to most 
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sandeha-vdrakam sdstram huddhi-dosat tad-udbhavah 
•airuddha-sdstra^satrdjhedad angaii cdsahya-niicayah 
tasmat sutranusarena kartavyah scvrva’-nirnxiyah 
anyathd bhrasyate svdrthdn madhyamas ca tathdvidhah. 

Ibid, p. zo. 
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people the sacrificial duties are useful for the knowledge of 
Brahman; so it may be held that enquiry about the nature of 
Brahman must follow an enquiry about the nature of dharma^. 

But, even if the theory of the joint-performance of sacrifice and 
meditation on Brahman be admitted, it does not follow that an 
enquiry into the nature of Brahman must follow an enquiry about 
the nature of dharma. It can only mean that the nature of the 
knowledge of Brahman may be held to be associated with the nature 
of dharmay as it is properly known from the Mimdmsd-sdstra. On 
such a supposition the knowledge of the nature of the self is to be 
known from the study of the Brahma-sutra; but since the know- 
ledge of the self is essential even for the performance of sacrificial 
actions, it may well be argued that the enquiry into the nature of 
dharma must be preceded by an enquiry about the nature of the 
self from the Brahma-sutra'^. Nor can it be said that from such 
texts as require a person to be self-controlled {idnto ddntOy etc.) it 
may be argued that enquiry into the nature of dharma must precede 
that about Brahman: the requirement of self-control does not 
necessarily mean that enquiry about the nature of dharma should 
be given precedence, for a man may be self-controlled even without 
studying the Mimdrnsd, 

Nor can it be said, as Sankara does, that enquiry into the nature 
of Brahman must be preceded by a disinclination from earthly and 
heavenly joys, by mind-control, self-control, etc. On this point 
Bhaskara argues against the Vallabha views, and his reason for their 
rejection is that such attainments are extremely rare; even great 
sages like Durvasas and others failed to attain them. Even without 
self-knowledge one may feel disinclined to things through sorrows, 
and one may exercise mind-control and self-control even for 
earthly ends. There is moreover no logical relation between the 
attainment of such qualities and enquiry about the nature of 
Brahman, Nor can it be argued that, if enquiry into the nature of 
Brahman is preceded by an enquiry into the Mlmdrmdy we can 
attain all these qualities. Moreover, an enquiry about the nature of 
Brahman can only come through a conviction of the importance of 

^ Purusottama^s commentary on Vallabhacarya’s Anuhhasyaj pp. 35-6. 

^ purvam vedanta-vicdrei^a tad avagantavyam ndnd-balair dtmasvarUpe 
vipratipanna-vaidihandm mda'-vakyoir eva tan nirdsasydvasyakaWat jndte tayoJt 
sva-rupe karmatit sukhena pravrtti-darianam. Ibid, p. 27. 
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the knowledge alone, and for the comprehension of such importance 
the enquiry about Brahman is necessary: there is thus an argument 
in a circle. If it is held that, when knowledge of the Vedantic texts 
is properly acquired by listening to instruction on the Vedas, one 
may then turn to an enquiry into the nature of Brahman, that also 
is objectionable; for, if the meaning of the Vedantic texts has been 
properly comprehended, there is no further need for an enquiry 
about the nature of Brahman. If it is held that the knowledge of 
Brahman can come only through the scriptural testimony of such 
texts as ‘‘that art thou” or “thou art the truth,” that too is ob- 
jectionable: for no realization of the nature of Brahman can come 
by scriptural testimony to an ignorant person who may interpret 
it as referring to an identity of the self and the body. If by the 
scriptural texts it is possible to have a direct realization of Brahman, 
it is unnecessary to enjoin the duty of reflection and mediation. 
It is therefore wrong to suppose that an enquiry into the nature of 
Brahman must be preceded either by dharmavicdra or by the 
attainment of such extremely rare qualities as have been referred 
to by Sankara. Again, it is said in the scriptures that those who 
have realized the true meaning of the Vedanta should renounce the 
world; so renunciation must take place after the Vedantic texts 
have been well comprehended and not before. Again, without an 
enquiry into the nature of Brahman one cannot know that Brahman 
is the highest object of attainment; without a knowledge of the 
latter one would not have the desired and other attainments of the 
mind and so be led to a discussion about Brahman. Again, if a 
person with the desired attainments listens to the Vedantic texts, 
he would immediately attain emancipation and there would be no 
one to instruct him. 

The enquiry about the nature of Brahman does not require any 
preceding condition; anyone of the double-born caste is entitled 
to do it. The Mimamsakas say that all the Vedantic texts insisting 
upon the knowledge of Brahman should be interpreted as injunc- 
tions by whose performance dharma is produced. But this in- 
terpretation is wrong; though any kind of prescribed meditation 
(updsand) may produce dharma. Brahman itself is not of the nature 
of dharma. All dharmas are of the nature of actions {dharmdsya ca 
kriyd-rupatvdty, but Brahman cannot be produced, and is therefore 
not of the nature of action. The seeming injunction for meditation 
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on Brahman is intended to show the greatness of Brahma-know- 
ledge; such meditations are merely mental operations akin to know- 
ledge and are not any kind of action. This Brahma-knowledge is 
also helpful for the proper discharge of one’s duties; for this reason 
people like Janaka had it and so were able to discharge their duties 
in the proper manner. It is wrong to suppose that those who do 
not have the illusory notion of the self as the body are incapable of 
performing karma; for the Gita says that the true philosopher 
knows that he does not work and yet is always associated with 
work; he abnegates all his karmas in Brahman and acts without any 
attachment, just as a lotus leaf never gets wet by water. The con- 
clusion is therefore that only he who knows Brahman can by his 
work produce the desired results; so those who are engaged in dis- 
cussing the nature of dharma should also discuss the nature of 
Brahman. The man who knows Brahman and works has no desire 
for the fruits of his karma^ for he has resigned all his works to 
Brahman. It is therefore wrong to say that only those who are 
desirous of the fruits of karma are eligible for their performance; 
the highest and the most desired end of karma is the abnegation of 
its fruits^. It is the intention of Vallabha that both the Piirva- 
mtmdmsd and the Uttara-mimdmsd (or the Brahma-sutra) are but 
two different ways of propounding the nature of Brahman; the two 
together form one science. This in a way is the view of all the 
VedMtic interpreters except Sankara, though they differ in certain 
details of mode of approach^. Thus according to Rammuja the two 
Mimdmsds form one science and the performance of sacrifices can 
be done conjointly with continual remembering of Brahman, which 
(with him) is devotion, meditation and realization of Brahman. 
According to Bhaskara, though the subject of the Purm^mimdmsd 
is different from that of the Uttara-mimdmsd, yet they have one end 
in view and form one science, and the ultimate purport of them 
both is the realization of the nature of Brahman. According to 
Bhiksu the purpose of the Brahma-sutra is to reconcile the ap- 
parently contradictory portions of the Vedantic texts which have 

^ phala-kamady^anupayogdt anenaiva tat-samarpandt nityatvad apy artha-^ 
jndnasya na phala-^prepsur adhikdn, Puru§ottama's commentary on Vallabha- 
carya’s Anubhdsya^ p. 43. 

^ pmkara-hhedendpi kdnda-dvayasydpi hrahma-pratipddakatayaikavdhyatva- 
samarthanan mlmamsd-dvayasyaika’-iastrasya sucanena vrttikdra-virodhato^pi 
bodhitah. Ibid, p, 46. 
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not been taken by Purva-mlmdmsd. The purpose of the Brahma- 
sutra is the same as that of the Purva-mtmdmsd, because enquiry 
into the nature of the Brahman is also due to the injunction that 
Brahman should be known, and the highest dharma is produced 
thereby. The Uttara-mmamsd is a supplement of the Purva- 
mtmdmsd. According to Madhva it is those who have devotion who 
are eligible for enquiry into the nature of Brahman. 

Vallabha combines the second and the third sutra of Adhydya i, 
Pada I, of the Brahma-sutra and reads them as Janmddyasya yatah^ 
sdstrayonitvdt. The commentator says that this is the proper order, 
because all topics {adhikaranas) show the objections, conclusions 
and the reasons; the reasons would be missing if the third sutra 
{sdstrayonitvdt) were not included in the second, forming one adhi- 
karana. Brahman is the cause of the appearance and disappearance 
of the world, and this can be known only on the evidence of 
the scriptures. Brahman is thus the final and the ultimate agent; 
but, though production and maintenance, derangement and destruc- 
tion are all possible through the agency of Brahman, yet they are 
not associated with Him as His qualities. The sutra may also be 
supposed to mean that that is Brahman from which the first 
(i.e., dkdia) has been produced^. 

The view of Sankara that Brahman is the producer of the Vedas 
and that by virtue of this He must be regarded as omniscient is 
rejected to-day by Purusottama. To say the Vedas had been pro- 
duced by God by His deliberate desire would be to accept the views 
of the Nyaya and Vaisesikas; the eternity of the Vedas must then 
be given up. If the Vedas had come out of Brahman like the breath 
of a man, then, since all breathing is involuntary, the production 
of the Vedas would not show the omniscience of God [nihsvd- 
satmaka-vedopdddnatvena abuddhi-purvaka-nihsvdsopaddna-puru- 
sadrstdnta-sandthena pratisddhanena apdstani)^. Moreover, if 
Brahman had produced the Vedas in the same order in which they 
existed in the previous kalpa^ He must in doing so have submitted 
Himself to some necessity or law, and therefore was not inde- 
pendent^. Again, the view of Sankara that the Brahman associated 

^ Janma adyasya akaiasya yatah, Anuhhdsya, p. 6i. 

® Commentary on Anubhd§ya^ p. 64. 

® tadridnupurvl-racanaya asvdtantrye rdjajnanuvddaka-rdja-dutavaddnu’’ 
pUnM-racand-mdtrenesvara-sdrvajndsiddhyd vydkhyeya-grantha-virodhac ca. Ibid. 
p. 64. 
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with ajndna is to be regarded as the omniscient Isvara can be 
accepted on his authority alone. 

It is no doubt true that the nature of Brahman is shown 
principally in the Upanisads, and from that point of view the word 
sdstra-yoni^ ‘‘he who is known by the Upanisads/’ may well be 
applied to Brahman; yet there may be a legitimate objection that 
other parts of the Vedas have no relevant connection with Brahman. 
The reply is that it is by actions in accordance with other parts of 
the Vedas that the mind may be purified, and thus God may be 
induced to exercise His grace for a revelation of His nature. So in 
a remote manner other parts of the Vedas may be connected with 
the Vedas. So the knowledge of the Vedanta helps the due per- 
formance of the scriptural injunctions of other parts of the Vedas. 
The karma-kdnda and the jndna-kdnda are virtually comple- 
mentary to each other and both have a utility for self-knowledge, 
though the importance of the Upanisads must be superior. 

We know already that Ramanuja repudiated the idea of in- 
ferring the existence of God as omniscient and omnipotent from 
the production of the world, and established the thesis that God 
cannot be known through any means of proof, such as perception, 
inference and the like, but only through the testimony of the 
scriptural texts. 

The tendency of the Nyaya system has been to prove the 
existence of God by inference; thus Udayana gives nine arguments 
in favour of the existence of God. The first of these is that the word, 
being of the nature of effect, must have some cause which has 
produced it {kdrydnumdnci). The second is that there must be some 
one who in the beginning of the creation set the atoms in motion 
for the formation of molecules (dyqjandnumdna). The third is that 
the earth could not have remained hanging in space if it were not 
held by God (dhrtyanumdna). The fourth is that the destruction of 
the world also requires an agent and that must be God (vind- 
sdnumdna). The fifth is that meanings ascribed to words must have 
been due to the will of God {paddnumdna). The sixth is that merit 
and demerit, as can be known from the prescription of the Vedas, 
must presume an original acquaintance of the person who com- 
posed the Vedas {pratyanumdna). The seventh is that the scriptures 
testify to the existence of God. The eighth {vdkydnumdnd) is the 
same as the seventh. The ninth is as follows: the accretion of the 
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mass of atoms depends upon their number, as they are partless; 
the numerical conception is dependent upon relative mental com- 
parison on the part of the perceiver; at the time of creation there 
must have been some one by whose numerical conception the 
accretion of mass is possible. This is the ninth anumdna {samkhyd- 
numdna). Though God is regarded as the cause of the world, yet He 
need not have a body; for cause as producer does not necessarily 
involve the possession of a body; there are others, however, who 
think that God produces special bodies, the avatdra of Rama, 
Krsna, etc., by which He acts in special ways. 

Vijhana-bhiksu, however, thinks that the Samkhya categories of 
buddhi^ etc., being products, presume the existence of their previous 
causes, about which there must be some intuitive knowledge, and 
whose purpose is served by it; such a person is Hvara. The pro- 
cedure consists in inferring first an original cause (the prakrti) of 
the categories, and God is He who has direct knowledge of the 
prakrti by virtue of which He modifies it to produce the categories, 
and thus employs it for His own purpose. 

There are some who hold that even in the Upanisadic texts 
there are instances of inferring the nature of Brahman, and though 
Badarayana does not indulge in any inferences himself, he deals 
with such texts as form their basis. The point of view of the 
syllogists has been that the inferences are valid inasmuch as they 
are in consonance with the Upanisad texts. But Vallabha agrees 
with Ramanuja and Bhaskara that no inference is possible about 
the existence of God, and that His nature can only be known 
through the testimony of the Upanisadic texts^. 


The nature of Brahman. 

Brahman is both the material and instrumental cause of the 
world. There is no diversity of opinion regarding the Brahman as 
the instrumental {nimitta) cause of the world, but there is difference 
of opinion whether Brahman is its creator or whether He is its 
material cause, since the Vedanta does not admit the relation of 
samavdya, the view that Brahman is the inherent {samavdyi) cause 
of the world. The objection against Brahman being the samavdyi 

^ The commentator Pura§ottama offers a criticism of the theistic arguments 
after the manner of Ramanuja. Commentary on AnuhhOsya^ pp. 74-8. 
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kdrana is further enhanced by the supposition that, if He were so 
He must be liable to change {samavdyitve vtkrtatvasydpatteh), 
Vallabha holds that the sutra tu samanvaydf^ establishes the 
view that Brahman is the inherent cause {samavdyikdrana), because 
it exists ever5rwhere in His tripartite nature, as being, thought and 
bliss. The world as such (the prapanca) consists of names, forms 
and actions, and Brahman is the cause of them all, as He exists 
everywhere in His tripartite forms. The Samkhyists hold that it is 
the sattva^ rajas and tamas which pervade all things, and all things 
manifest these qualities ; a cause must be of the nature of the elfects, 
since all effects are of the nature of saliva, rajas and tamas. So the 
reply is that there is a more serious objection, because the prakrti 
(consisting of saliva, rajas and tamas) is itself a part of Brahman 
{prakrter api svamate tadainsatvdt)^. But yet the Samkhya method 
of approach cannot be accepted. The pleasure of prakrti is of the 
nature of ignorance, and is limited by time and space; things are 
pleasant to some and unpleasant to others; they are pleasant at 
one time and not pleasant at another; they are pleasant in some 
places and unpleasant in other places. But the bliss of Brahman is 
unlimited by conditions; the relation of bliss and the self as 
associated with knowledge is thus different from the pleasure of 
prakrti {atmdnandajndnena prdkrtikapriyatvddau hadhadarsandtp. 
The Brahman therefore pervades the world in His own true nature 
as knowledge and bliss. It is by His will that He manifests Himself 
as many and also manifests His three characters — ^thought, being 
and bliss — ^in different proportions in the material world of 
antarydmins. This pervasion of Brahman as many and all is to be 
distinguished from the Sahkarite exposition of it. According to 
Sankara and his followers the phenomenal world of objects has 
the Brahman as its basis of reality; the concrete appearances are 
only impositions on this unchanging reality. According to this 
view the concrete appearances cannot be regarded as the effects of 
Brahman, or, in other words, Brahman cannot be regarded as the 
upadana or the material cause of the stuff of the concrete objects. 
We know that among the Sahkarites also there are diverse opinions 
regarding the material cause of the world. Thus the author of the 
Padartha-nirnaya thinks that Brahman and mdyd are jointly the 

^ Vallabha’s Anubha^a, p. 85 . 

® Puru§ottama*s commentary, p. 86. 
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cause of the world, Brahman being the unchanging cause and mdyd 
being the transforming cause. Sarvajnatmamuni, the author of the 
Samksepa-sdriraka, thinks that Brahman is the material cause 
through the instrumentality of mdyd, Vacaspati Misra thinks that 
the mdyd resting in jiva as associated with Brahman jointly pro- 
duces the world; mdyd here is regarded as the accessory cause 
{sahakdri). The author of the Siddhdnta-muktdvali thinks that the 
mdyd-sakti is the real material cause and not the Brahman; 
Brahman is beyond cause and effect^. 

Vallabha, however, disagrees with this view for the reason 
that according to this the causality of Brahman is only indirect, 
and as regards the appearances which are illusory impositions 
according to Sankara no cause is really ascribed; he therefore holds 
that Brahman by His own will has manifested Himself with pre- . 
ponderance of the elements of being, consciousness, and bliss in 
His three forms as matter, soul and the Brahman. Brahman is 
therefore regarded as the samavdytkdrana of the world 

Bhaskara also holds that Brahman is at once one with the world 
and different from it, just as the sea is in one sense one with the 
waves and in another sense different from them. The suggestion 
that a thing cannot be its opposite is meaningless, because it is so 
experienced. All things as objects may be regarded as one, but this 
does not preclude their specific characters and existence; in reality 
there is no opposition or contradiction, like heat and cold or as 
between fire and sparks, between Brahman and the world, for the 
world has sprung out of Him, is maintained in Him and is merged 
in Him. In the case of ordinary contradiction this is not the case; 
when the jug is produced out of the earth, though the earth and the 
jug may seem to be different, yet the jug has no existence without 
the earth — ^the former is being maintained by the latter. So, as 
effect, the world is many ; as cause, it is one with Brahman^. 

Vallabha’s point of view is very close to that of Bhaskara, 
though not identical; he holds that it is the same Brahman who is^ 
present in all His fullness in all objects of the world and in the 
selves. He only manifested some qualities in their preponderating 

^ See Siddhantalesa (ed, Lazaras, 1890), pp. 12-13. 

® anaropitdnagantuka-rupena anuvrttir eva samavdya iti idam &vci ca tddd” 
tmyam. Pum§ottama’s commentary on Anubhdsya, p. 90. 

® kdryarupena nanatmm, dbhedah karanatmana hemdtmana yathd'hhedah 
kui}daladydtmana bheddh, Bhdskara-bhdsya, p. 18. 
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manner in the different forms; multiplicity therefore does not 
involve any change. It is for this reason that he prefers the term 
samavdyikdrana to updddnakdrana\ according to him the concept 
of samavdyikdrana consists in universal and unconditional per- 
vasion. The concept of upadana involves a concept of change, 
though the effects caused by the change are maintained by the 
upadana (or the material cause) and though it ultimately merges 
into it^. So far as the Brahman may be regarded as being one with 
all the multiplicity, Vallabha is in agreement with Bhaskara. -^ 
Vallabha again denies the relation of samavdya, like other 
Vedantic thinkers, though he regards Brahman as the samavdyu 
kdrana of the world. His refutation of samavdya follows the 
same line as that of the other Vedantic interpreters, Sankara and 
Ramanuja, and need not be repeated here. Samavdya^ according to 
Vallabha, is not a relation of inherence such as is admitted by the 
Nyaya writers; with him it means identity {tadaimyd). According 
to the Nyaiyayikas samavdya is the relation of inherence which 
exists between cause and effect, between qualities and substance, 
between universals and substance; but Vallabha says that there is 
no separate relation of inherence here to combine these pairs; it is 
the substance itself that appears in action, qualities and as cause and 
effect. It is thus merely a manifestation of identity in varying forms 
that gives us the notion of diversity in contraries; in reality there is 
no difference between the varying forms which are supposed to be 
associated together by a relation of inherence^. 

Purusottama, in his Prasthdna-ratndkara^ says that mayd is a 
power of Brahman, and is thus identical with Him {mdydyd api 
bhagavac-chaktitvena mktimad-ahhinnatvd(f\ mdyd and avidyd are 
the same. It is by this mdyd that God manifests Himself as many. 
This manifestation is neither an error nor a confusion; it is a real 
manifestation of God in diverse forms without implying the notion 
of change or transformation. The world is thus real, being a real 
manifestation of God. Brahman Himself, being of the nature of 

^ nanv atropadana^padam parityajya samavayi-padena kuto vyavahara iti ced 
ucyate. loke updddmi’’padmcL kartr-kriyayd vydptasyaparicchimiasyaivdbhidhdna^ 
darsandt prakrtir hy asyopadanam iti, Puru§ottama*s commentary, p. ii8. 

^ nanu dilute samavaye ayuta^siddhayoh kah sawhdndhd*ngtkart<ivyafi iti cet 
tdddtmyam &va iti brUmah, katham iti cet ittharn pratyahsad yad-dravyarri 
yad-drmya-scmavetatn tad tadatmakamiti vyapteh,.,karana-kdrya-tdddtmyam 
dravyayor ntrvivadam. Ibid, p. 627. 

® Prasthdna-ratndkaray p. 159, 
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sat^ cit and ananda^ can manifest Himself in His partial aspects in 
the world without the help of any instrument. It is possible to 
conceive Brahman in His aspects or characters as knowledge, bliss, 
activity, time, will, may a, and prakrtL The kdla represents the 
kriyd-iakti or power of action. The determination of the creation 
or dissolution through time {kdla) means the limitation of His 
power of action; determined by this power of action His other parts 
act consonantly with it. By His will He conceives His selves as 
different from Him and through different forms thus conceived He 
manifests Himself; in this way the diverse characters of Brahman 
manifesting Himself in diverse forms manifest Himself also as 
differing in diverse ways. Thus, though He is identical with know- 
ledge and bliss. He appears as the possessor of these. The power of 
God consists in manifesting His nature as pure being, as action and 
as producing confusion in His nature as pure intelligence. This con- 
fusion, manifesting itself as experiential ignorance (which shows 
itself as egotism), is a part of the mdyd which creates the world, and 
which is instrument of God as pure bliss in His manifestation as 
the world. This mdyd thus appears as a secondary cause beyond the 
original cause, and may sometimes modify it and thereby act as a 
cause of God's will. It must, however, be understood that thus 
conceived cannot be regarded as the original cause; it serves in the 
first instance to give full play to the original desire of God to be- 
come many; in the second place it serves to create the diversity of 
the grades of existence as superior and inferior. It is in relation to 
such manifestation of God's knowledge and action that God may 
be regarded as the possessor of knowledge and action. The aspect 
of mdyd as creating confusion is regarded as avidyd. This confused 
apperception is also of the nature of understanding such as we 
possess it; through this confused understanding there comes a 
desire for association with the nature of bliss conceived as having a 
separate existence and through it come the various efforts consti- 
tuting the life in the living. It is by virtue of this living that the 
individual is called jwa. The nature as being when posited or a 
product of the action appears as inanimate objects, and is later on 
associated again with action and goes to manifest itself as the bodies 
of the living. So from His twofold will there spring forth from His 
nature as pure being the material which serve as elements of 

bondage for the jwas and are but manifestations of His nature as 
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being: there also spring forth from His nature as pure intelligence 
ihtjwas which are the subject of bondage ; and there spring forth like 
sparks from His nature as pure bliss the antary dmins which control 
th.cjwas'^. So among thtjwas who are bound there may be some 
witlx whom God may be pleased and to whom He may grant the 
complete power of knowledge; the confusing mdyd leaves its hold 
upon such persons; they thus remain in a free state in their nature 
as pure intelligence, but they have not the power to control the 
affairs of the Universe. 

Brahman may be described in another way from the essential 
point of view (svarupa) and the causal point of view (kdrana). 
From the essential point of view God may be viewed in three 
aspects, as action, knowledge, and knowledge and action. The 
causes prescribed in the sacrificial sphere of the Vedas represent 
His nature in the second aspect. The third aspect is represented in 
the course of hhakti in which God is represented as the possessor 
of knowledge, action and bliss. In the aspect as cause we have the 
concept of the antarydmins^ which, though they are in reality of the 
essential nature of Brahman, are regarded as helping the jivas in 
their works by presiding over them^; the antary dmins are thus as 
infinite in number as the jiva$\ But apart from these antary dmins ^ 
God is also regarded as one antarydmin and has been so described 
in the Antary dmi-hrahmam 

The Categories. 

Time is also regarded as a form of God. Activity and nature 
(karma-svahhdvam) are involved in the concept of time or kdla. 
Time in its inner essence consists of being, intelligence, and bliss, 
though in its phenomenal appearance it is manifest only with a 
slight tinge of being^. It is supra-sensible and can be inferred only 
from the nature of effects {kdrydnumeya). It may also be defined 

^ evani ca ubhabhydm icchdhhydm sac-dd-anandarUpehhyo yathd^yatham 
prdnMyd jadds dd-^amsa^jwa-bandhana’-parikara-bhiitdh sadamsah jlvds cidamid 
bandhardya dnanddipsds tan-niydmakd antar-ydminqi ca visphulinga'-nydyena 
vyuccaranti. Commentary on Anubhdsya, pp. i6i~2. 

^ antarydminmn sva-rUpa-bhutatve^pi jlvena saha kdrye praveidt tad- 
hheddndm dnantyipi kdratrt-bhuta-vaksyamdiia-tattva-sarfre pravisya tat-sahdya- 
karandt kdrana-kotdv eva niveso na tu sva-rupa-koiau. lUd, pp. 164-5. 

® etasyaiva rUpdntaram hdla-harma-svdbhdvd}^ kdlasydmsa-bhUtau karma- 
svabhdvau tatra antali-^sac-d-ddnando vya^ahdre Isat-sattvdrrdena prakapih kdla 
iti kdlasya svarupa-la^ana$fi. Ibid, p. 165. 
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as eternally pervasive and the cause and support of all things. Time 
is the first cause that disturbs the equilibrium of the gunas. The 
sun, the moon, etc., are its adhibhautika forms, the atoms are its 
adhyatmika form, and God is its adhidaivika form. The time that 
the sun takes in passing an atom is the time-atom; being thus too 
small it cannot be any further divided. It is only by the con- 
glomeration of the smallest time-units that long spans of time are 
produced; for time is not one whole of an all-pervasive character of 
which the smaller units of time are parts. 

Karina or action of all descriptions is regarded as universal; 
it only manifests itself in diverse forms and specific conditions as 
specific actions of this or that individual. Since it is this universal 
karma that manifests itself as different actions of diverse men, it is 
unnecessary to admit adr^a as a separate category belonging to self, 
which remains after the destruction of a karma and gives its fruit 
after, a remote time; it is also unnecessary to admit dharma and 
adharma as important categories; for they are all included in the 
concept of this universal karma, which manifests itself in diverse 
forms imder diverse conditions. The application of the terms 
dharma and adharma is thus only the method of logical interest; 
it thus explains how the specific can produce svarga without the 
intermediary of adrsta, or how the karma of one person (putresti, 
“sacrifice”) can produce fruit in another, i.e., the son. HowaAarma 
should manifest itself in its fruits or with reference to the performer 
and other persons is determined by the conditions and as explained in 
the scriptures; the production of a fruit in specific forms in specific 
centres does not mean its destruction but its disappearance^. 

Svabhdva (“nature”) is admitted as a separate category. It 
also is identified with God; its function consists in the inducement 
of God’s will. It is therefore defined as that which produces change 
(parindma-hetutvam tal-laksanam)-, it is universal and reveals itself 
by itself before all other things. There may, however, be subtle 
changes which are not at first noticeable; but, when they become 
manifest, they presume the function of svdbhava, without which 
they could not have come about. It is from this that the twenty- 

1 tal-laksanarrt ca vidhi-medha-prakarena laukika-kriydbhih pradesato"- 
bhivy<znjcin<i'-yogyd vydpikd ktiycti* . .ctencdvddT^ttzsydpydtvici'-guncitvcLTp, niyaJkTtctTn 
mditavyam. e^afru^dpurvadrstadharmadharmadipadairapldamevocyate, atah 
sadhdranye^pi phala-vyavasthopapatter na karma-ndndt'vamity apL dana-hinuddau 
tu dhcidtwMdhcL7Tnddi~pYayogo^ bhivyctnjakcitvopddhind bhdktah. Ibid. pp. i68 — -q* 
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eight categories have evolved : they are called tattva^ because they 
are of the nature of ^'that/^ i.e., God; all tattvas are thus the 
unfolding of God. The causality involved in the manifestation of 
svahhdva is a specific causality following a definite cause, and is 
giving rise to the evolutionary series of the tattvas; in this sense 
it is different from the causality of God’s will, and is only a cause in 
the general manner. Of these categories saliva may be counted 
first. Sattva is that which, being of the nature of pleasure and 
luminosity of knowledge and non-obstructive to the manifestation 
of pleasure, behaves as the cause of attachment to pleasure and 
knowledge in individuals^. Rajas is that which, being of the nature 
of attachment, produces clinging or desire for actions in individuals. 
Tamos is that which produces in individuals a tendency to errors, 
laziness, sleep, etc. There is a difference between the Samkhya 
conception of these gunas and Vallabha’s characterization of them 
(which is supposed to follow the Pancardtra, Gita and Bhdgavata). 
Thus, according to the Samkhya, the gunas operate by themselves; 
but this is untenable, as it would lead to the theory of natural 
necessity and atheism. Nor can rajas be defined as being of the 
nature of sorrow; for the authoritative scriptures speak of its being 
of the nature of attachment. When these qualities are conceived as 
being produced from God, they are regarded as being of the nature 
of mdyd as the power of intelligence and bliss of God^. These 
{sattva^ rajas and tamas) should be regarded as identical with mdyd 
and products of mdyd. Nor are these gunas for the sake of others 
[pardrtha), as is conceived by the Samkhya ; nor are they inextricably 
mixed up with another, but their co-operation is only for building 
the purusa. God thus manifests Himself as the form of the mdydy 
just as cotton spreads itself as threads. God, as unqualified, pro- 
duces all His qualities by Himself; in His nature as pure being He 
produces sattva^ in His nature as bliss He produces tamas^ in His 
nature as intelligence He produces rajas^. 

Purusa or dtman may be defined from three points of view: 
it may be defined as beginningless, qualityless, the controller of 

^ sukhdndvarahatve pmkdsakatve sukhatmakatve ca sati sukhdsktyd jnand- 
saktyd ca dehino dehady-dsakti-j^nakam sattvam. Commentary on Anubhd§ya^ 
p. 170. 

^ ete ca gund yadd hhagavatafy sahdsdd eva utpadyante tadd mdyd cic^chakti- 
rUpd ananda-rupd vijmyd. Ibid. p. 171. 

® sad^arnidt sattvam^ dnanddmidt tamah, cidatnsdt rajas. Ibid. p. 172. 
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prakrtiy and apperceivable as the object of the notion of ‘‘ F’ ; it may 
also be defined as purely self-luminous; and, again, as that which, 
though not in reality affected by the qualities or defects of the 
universe, is yet associated with them. In the self-being of a self- 
luminous and blissful nature there is some kind of consciousness 
and bliss in the absence of all kinds of objects, as in deep dreamless 
sleep. It is thus consciousness which represents the true nature of 
the self, which, in our ordinary experience, becomes associated with 
diverse kinds of ignorance and limits itself by the objects of know- 
ledge. The purusa is one, though it appears as many through the 
confusing power of mdyd due to the will of God. The notion of the 
doer and the enjoyer of experiences is thus due to misconception. It 
is for this reason that emancipation is possible; for, had not the self 
been naturally free and emancipated, it would not be possible to 
liberate it by any means. It is because the self is naturally free that, 
when once it is liberated, it cannot have any further bondage. If the 
bondage were of the nature of association of external impurities, then 
even in emancipation there would be a further chance of associa- 
tion with impurities at any time; it is because all bondage and im- 
purities are due to a misconception that, when once this is broken, 
there is no further chance of any bondage^- Prahrti, however, is 
of two kinds: {a) as associated with ignorance, causing the evolu- 
tionary series, and (6) as abiding in God and holding all things in 
God — ^the Brahman. Jiva, the phenomenal individual, is regarded 
as a part of the purusa. It may be remembered that the concept of 
'purusa is identical with the concept of Brahman; for this reason the 
jiva may on the one hand be regarded as a part of the purusa and on 
the other as part of the Brahman, the unchangeable. The various 
kinds of experiences of the jwa, though apparently due to karma, 
are in reality due to God’s will; for whomsoever God wishes to 
raise, He causes to do good works, and, whomsoever He wishes to 
throw down, He causes to perform bad works. Prakrti is in its 
primary sense identical with Brahman; it is a nature of Brahman by 
which He creates the world. As Brahman is on the one hand 
identical with the qualities of being, intelligence and bliss, and on 

^ evam tasya kevalatve siddhe yas tasmin kartrtvadina sagunatvapratyayah sa 
sr§ty’-(ifiukuld’--bhcig(W€id--icchciy& pycikrty-ddy-ci^ivBkci-'kTtcd} . . .citci evct ccl Tnukti- 
yogyatvam. anyathd bandhasya svdbhdvikatvapattau mok§a>~sdstra-vaiyarthyd’- 
patteh svdbhd-vikasya naiayogat pravrtti-vidhau tu anusthdna4aksanapramdnya~ 
pattes ca,..so*yam na ndnd, kintv-^eka eva sarvatra. Ibid. pp. 175“^* 
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the other hand regarded as associated with them, so also the prakrti 
may be regarded as the identity of the gunas and also as their 
possessor. This is the distinction of Vallabha’s conception of 
prakrti from the Samkhya view of it. The other categories of mahat^ 
etc., are also supposed to evolve from the prakrti more or less in the 
Samkhya fashion: manas^ however, is not regarded as an indriya- 


The Pramanas* 

Purusottama says that knowledge (jndna) is of many kinds. Of 
these, eternal knowledge {nitya-jndna) is of four kinds: the essential 
nature of God, in which He is one with all beings and the very 
essence of emancipation {moksd)\ the manifestation of His great 
and noble qualities ; His manifestation as the Vedas in the beginning 
of the creation; His manifestation as verbal knowledge in all know- 
able forms of the deity. His form as verbal knowledge manifests 
itself in the individuals; it is for this reason that there can be no 
knowledge without the association of words — even in the case of 
the dumb, who have no speech, there are gestures which take the 
place of language .This is the fifth kind of knowledge. Then there are 
one kind of sense-knowledge and four kinds of mental knowledge. 
Of mental knowledge, that which is produced by manas is called 
doubt {sarnsayd)-^ the function of manas is synthesis (samkalpa) and 
analysis (vikalpa). The function of buddhi is to produce knowledge 
as decision, superseding doubt, which is of an oscillatory nature. 
The knowledge of dreams is from ahamkdra (egoism) as associated 
with knowledge. Citta perceives the self in the state of deep dream- 
less sleep. There is thus the fourfold knowledge of the antah-^ 
karana; this and sense-knowledge and the previous five kinds of 
knowledge form the ten kinds of knowledge. From another point 
of view will {kdma\ conceiving {samkalpa), doubt {mcikitsd), faith 
{sraddhd)y absence of faith {asraddhd), patience [dhrti\ absence of 
patience {adhrti), shame {hrt\ understanding {dhl\ fear (Mf), are all 
manas. Pleasure and pain also belong to it, because they are not 
associated with the senses. Knowledge does not stay only for three 
moments, but stays on until it is superseded by other objects of 
knowledge, and even then it remains as impression or sarnskdra. 
This is proved by the fact that manas can discover it in memory 
when it directs its attention towards it; it is because the manas is 
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busy with other objects and it ceases to be discovered. Memory 
can be strengthened by proper exercise, and things can be forgotten 
or wrongly remembered through diverse kinds of defects; in these 
cases also knowledge is not destroyed, but only remains hidden 
through the effect of mdyd. 

The knowledge that is associated with the pramdnas is the 
sdttvika knowledge; the sattva is associated with pramd (or right 
knowledge), and when it disappears there is error. Pramd is defined 
as uncontradicted knowledge or knowledge that is not liable to 
contradiction^. The increase of the sattva by which knowledge is 
produced may be due to various causes, e.g., scriptures, objects, 
people, country, time, birth, karma^ meditation, mantras^ purifica- 
tions, samskdras. The knowledge which is primarily predominant 
in sattva is the notion that one universal essence is present every- 
where; this knowledge alone is absolutely valid. The knowledge 
which is associated with rajas is not absolutely valid; it is that 
which we find in all our ordinary or perceptual scientific know- 
ledge, which is liable to errors and correction. This rajas knowledge 
at the time of its first manifestation is indeterminate in its nature, 
conveying to us only the being of things. At this stage, however, 
we have the first application of the senses to the objects which 
rouse the sattva quality, and there is no association with rajas\ 
as such this indeterminable knowledge, though it forms the be- 
ginning of rajas knowledge, may be regarded as sdttvika. Later on, 
when the manas functions with the senses, we have the samkalpa 
knowledge, and regard it as rajas. The pure sensory knowledge or 
sensation is not regarded as inherent in the senses. The sense- 
operation in the first instance rouses the sattva, and therefore the 
knowledge produced by the application of the senses in the first 
instance does not convey with it any of the special qualities of the 
senses, visual, auditory and the like, but merely the being, which is 
not the specific quality of any sense, but only a revelation of the 
nature of sattva; such knowledge, though roused by the senses, 
does not belong to them. It is by the function of the vikalpa of the 
manas that this knowledge as pure being assumes distinct forms 
in association with sense-characteristics. The application of this 
function is too rapid to be easily apprehended by us, and for this 


^ a-hddhita-jnanatvarri badha-yogya'-vyatiriktatvam vd tamdksaitam, 

Prasthdnaratndkara, p. 6, 


»iv 
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reason we often fail to detect the prior existence of the nirvikalpa 
knowledge. 

In the case of determinate knowledge, whether it be simple as 
of a jug, or complex as of a jug on the ground, we have the same 
procedure of having first through the senses the indeterminate per- 
ception of the being, which by a later influence of rajas becomes 
associated with names and forms; it is the being given by the 
senses, which appears in names and forms through the influence of 
the antahJkarana as moved by the rajas in association with the senses. 
The principle followed in perception is analogous to the cosmic 
appearance of Brahman as manifold, in which the pure Brahman by 
His will and thought shows Himself as the many, though He re-.+ 
mains one in Himself all the time; in the case of perception the 
senses by their first application cause an influx of sattva, resulting 
in the apperception of pure being, which later on becomes associated 
with diverse names and forms through the rajas element of the 
antahkarana operating with the senses. . The determinate knowledge 
isoftwokinds: theformer 

means associated knowledge (“a man with a stick’’), and the latter 
means knowledge as conglomeration of entities (‘‘a stick and a 
book”). The knowledge of simple objects (such as a jug) is regarded 
as an associated knowledge. All these varied types of determinate 
cognitions are in reality of one type, because they all consist of the 
simple process of a revelation of being by the senses and an attribu- 
tion of names and forms by the antahJkarana. 

From another point of view the determinate knowledge can 
be of five kinds: (i) sarnsaya (doubt), (ii) viparydsa (error), 
(iii) niscaya (right knowledge), (iv) smrti (memory), (v) svapna 
(dream). 

Doubt is defined as the apprehension of two or more opposite 
attributes or characters in the same object {ekasmin dharmini 
viruddha-ndna-hoty-avagahi jhdnam samayam). Error is defined 
as the apprehension of external objects other than those with which 
the senses are in contact. Niscaya means right apprehension of 
objects; such an apprehension must be distinguished from memory, 
because apprehension {anubhava) always means the intuition of an 
object, while memory is purely internal though produced by a 
previous apprehension. Such a right knowledge can be perception, 
inference, verbal knowledge, and analogy {Mpamiti^ which arises 
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through the senses associated with a knowledge of similarity: 
sMrsyddi~sahakrtendnydrtha‘-samsargajanya), 

This right knowledge can be of two kinds : perception 
(pratyaksa) and that which is not perception [paroksd). Perception 
arises from a real contact of the sense and its objects {indriydrtha- 
sat-samprayoga-janyam jMnam)\ Memory (smrti) is defined as 
knowledge which is produced neither by sleep nor by external 
objects, but by past impressions, which consist of the subtle 
existence of previous apprehensions. Dream-experiences are 
special creations, and should therefore be distinguished from the 
world of things of ordinary experience; they are out of and through 
mdyd by God. This is indeed different from the view of Madhva; 
for according to him the dream-appearances are without any stuff 
and should not be regarded as creations; they are mere illusions 
produced by thought. The dream-appearances being creations 
according to Vallabha, their knowledge is also to be regarded as 
real. Dreamless sleep is a special class of dream-experience in 
which the self manifests itself {tatra dtma-sphuranamtu svata eva). 
Reflection (as synthesis or analysis, or by the methods of agreement 
and difference, or as mental doubt, or meditation) is included 
within memory. Shame, fear (hn, bhi), etc., are the functions of 
egoism and not cognitive states. Recognition is regarded as right 
knowledge {niscayd). In the case of firm knowledge growing out 
of habit the impressions of past knowledge act as a determinant 
{sahakdn), and in the case of recognition memory acts as a de- 
terminant^. Recognition is thus regarded as due to memory rather 
than past impressions. The reason for this preference is that, even 
though there may be an operation of past impressions, the function 
of memory is a direct aid to it. Recognition is distinguished from 
memory in this, that, while the latter is produced directly from past 
impressions, the former is produced in association with the present 
perception, directly through the operation of memory, and in- 
directly through the operation of past impressions. 

^ Prasthanaratndkara, p. 20. A ' '3 

^ dbhydsa-janye drdha^pratUi-rupe pUrvdnubhava-samskdrah 

sahakdfl tathdpratyabhijndydm smrtih sahdkdrinTj vise^anatavacchedaka-prakaraka- 
nikaydrtharn tasyd avasyam apeksanat. ato yatha'nugrahakdntara-^pravesepi 
yathdrthdnubhavatvdnapdydd abhydsajndnam nUcaya’^rupam tathd smrtyd 
visayena ca purva-sthita-jndnasyoddlpandt pratyabhijnd*pi iti jneyam. Ibid. 
p. 25 - 


22-2 
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The distinction between right knowledge and error consists in 
the fact that the latter contains somewhat more than the former; 
thus, in the case of conch-shell-silver, right knowledge consists in 
the perception of conch-shell, but false knowledge consists in the 
further attribution of silver to it; this additional element constitutes 
error^. There may be cases which are partly correct and partly false 
and in these knowledge may be called right or false according as 
there is or is not a preponderance of right knowledge. Upon this 
criterion of Pumsottama painting, art creations and impersonations 
in dramatic perceptions have a preponderance of right knowledge, 
as they produce through imitation such pleasures as would have 
been produced by the actual objects which they have imitated. 

Pumsottama makes a distinction between karana (the instru- 
mental) and karana (the cause). Karana is a unique agent, 
associated with a dynamic agent with reference to the effects that 
are to be produced {vydpdravad asadhdranam ) ; kdrana is that seat 
of power which may produce appearance and disappearance of 
forms {dvirbhdva-saktyddhdratvarn kdranatvam). That which pro- 
duces particular forms, or works for the disappearance of certain 
forms, is regarded as corresponding causes; hence the power which 
can make the effects of a material cause manifest for our operation 
is regarded as the dvirhhdva^-kdrana of that effect. Avirhhdva^ 
‘‘manifestation of appearances,” is that aspect of things by which 
or in terms of which they may be experienced or may be operated 
upon, and its negation is “disappearance” (tirobhavdf . These 
powers of manifestation and disappearance belong primarily to 
God, and secondarily to objects with which He has associated them 
in specific ways. The Naiyayika definition of cause as invariable 
unconditional antecedent of the effect is regarded as invalid, inas- 
much as it involves a mutual dependence. Invariable antecedence 
to an effect involves the notion of causality and the notion of 
causality involves invariable antecedence; so unconditionality in- 
volves the notion of causality and causality involves unconditionality. 

Cause is of two kinds: identity {tdddtmya, also called samavdyi\ 
and instrument. This identity however involves the notion of 

^ hhrama-prama^samuhdlamhanam tu^ eka-deia-^vikrtam ananyavad hhavattti 
nydyena hhramddhikye viparydsa eva» pmmddhikye ca nUcayd^, Prasthdnarau 
nakara^ pp. 25-6. 

^ upadanasya kdryam yd vyavahcLra-goccaram karoti sd iaktir dvirbhdvika. 
dvithhdvasca vyavahdra'^yogyatvant, tirobhdvaka tadayogyatvam. Ibid. p. 26. 
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identity-in-difFerence, in which difference appears as a mode of 
the identity which is to be regarded as the essence of causality, 
Pumsottama discards the notion of substance and quality, which is 
explained on the basis of the relation of samavdya, and in which 
substance is regarded as the cause of quality; a quality is only an 
appearance simultaneous with the substance, and the latter cannot 
be regarded as the cause of the former. The concept of material 
cause (upaddna-karana) is of two kinds: unchanging (e.g., the earth 
unchanging, in jugs, etc.), and changing (e.g., knowledge appearing 
as a function of the mind, the instrumental cause). The contact of 
parts or movement involved in the material cause is not regarded 
as a separate cause, as it is by the Naiyayika, but is regarded as a 
part of the material cause. 

The nature of concomitance that determines the nature of a 
hetu is of two kinds : anvaya and vyatireka. Anvaya means agree- 
ment in presence of an element such that to its sole presence (in the 
midst of many irrelevant elements or conditions present with it) the 
effect is due^. Vyatireka means the negation of that element which 
involves the negation of the effect, i.e., that element which does not 
exist if the effect is absent {kdrydtirekendnavasthdnam). The causal 
movement {vydpdra) is that which exists as a link between the 
cause and the effect; thus sense-object contact has for its dynamic 
cause the movement of the senses. In the case of God’s will no 
dynamic movement is regarded necessary for the production of the 
world. 

The pratyaksa pramdna^ the means of perceptual experience, is 
defined as the sense-faculties corresponding to the different kinds 
of perception. There are thus six pramdnas^ viz., visual, tactual, 
gustatory, auditory, olfactory and mental; as opposed to the 
monistic Vedantic view of Sankara, manas is regarded here as a 
sense-faculty. All faculties are regarded as being atomic in their 
nature. The visual organ can perceive colours only when there is a 
manifested colour” {udbhuta-rupavaUvd)\ the atoms of ghosts are 
not visible because they have no manifested colour. So for per- 
ception of all sense-qualities by the corresponding senses we have 
to admit that the sense-qualities, of touch, of smell, etc., must be 
manifested in order to be perceived. 

^ Tatra sva^sva-vyapyetara’-yavat'-kdrar^sattve yat-sattve avasyaip yaU 
sattvam anvayaft. Ibid, p. 32. 
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In agreement with the monistic Vedanta of Sankara tamas 
(darkness) is regarded here as a separate category and not as the 
mere negation of light. Negation itself is regarded as the positive 
existence of the locus in which the negation appears with specific 
reference to the appearance or disappearance of the negated object. 
Thus in the case of negation-precedent-to-production {prdg- 
abhdva) of a jug, the simple material cause which will be helpful 
to the production or the appearance of the jug is regarded as the 
negative-precedent-to-production of the jug. In the case of nega- 
tion of destruction (dhvamsdbhdva) the cause is helpful to the dis- 
appearance of the jug, and is thus associated with the special quality 
that is regarded as the negation of destruction. The concept of 
negation is thus included in the conception of the cause; negation 
is thus a specific mode of samavdyi kdrana and therefore identical 
with it. 

Regarding the manner in which visual cognitions of things are 
possible, the Samkhya and Vedanta uphold the subsistence of a 
mtti {vrtti means mental state). When after looking at a thing we 
shut our eyes, there is an after-image of the object. This after-image 
cannot belong to the object itself, because our eyes are shut; it 
must itself belong to the ahamkdra or the buddhi. It is supposed by 
the Samkhya and the Vedanta that this mtti goes to external objects 
near and far and thereby produces a relation between the buddhi 
and the object. It may naturally be objected that this vrtti is not a 
substance and therefore cannot travel far and wide. The Samkhya 
and the Vedanta reply again that, since such travelling is proved by 
the facts of perception, we have to admit it; there is no rule that only 
existing substances should be able to travel and that in the absence 
of substance there should be no travelling. The Naiyayikas, how- 
ever, think that certain rays emanate from the eye and go to the 
object, sense-contact is thereby produced in association with the 
manas and dtman, and the result is sense-cognition; they therefore 
do not admit the existence of a separate vrtti. Purusottama, 
however, admits the vrtt% but not in the same way as the Vedantists 
and the Samkhya; according to him this vrtti is a state of the buddhi 
which has been roused through the category of time and has mani- 
fested a preponderance of sattva quality. Time is hereby admitted 
as a category existing in the buddhi and not in the senses as it is in 
the Vedanta of Sankara (explained by Dharmaraja-dhvarindra in 
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the Veddnta-paribhdsd). According to him time does not possess 
any colour, but can yet be perceived by the visual organs. But 
according to Purusottama time is a determinant of the buddhi and 
is the agent responsible, along with other accessories, for mental 
illumination; he says further that rays from the object penetrate 
the eye-ball and produce there certain impressions which remain 
even when the rays are cut off by the shutting of the eye. These 
retinal impressions are accessory to the production of illumination 
in the buddhi as the manifestation of satt%)a~guna}-, Vrtti is thus a 
condition of huddhL 

In the illusory perception of conch-shell-silver it is supposed 
that by the power of rajas the impressions of silver experienced 
before are projected on to the object of perception, and by tamas 
the nature of conch-shell as such is obscured; in this manner a 
conch-shell is perceived as silver. 

The indeterminate knowledge arises at that stage in which the 
buddhi functions at the first moment of sense-operation; and it 
becomes determinate when in association with the sense-faculty 
there is modification in the buddhi as vrttL Though with the rise 
of one vrtti a previous one disappears, it still persists in the form 
of impression {sainskdra)\ when these samskdras are later roused by 
specific causes or conditions, we have memory. 

The intuition of God is not, however, produced by the ordinary 
method of perception only by God’s grace, which is the seed of 
bhakti in all, can His nature be intuited; in the individual this 
grace manifests itself as devotion^. 

^ ukta^sannikarsa-janyam api savikalpakam jndnam caksmadi-bhedena 
huddhi-vrttyd janyata iti vrttir mcdryate. tatra netra-nimilane krte bahir-dnta- 
paddrthasyeva kasddakdro netrdntarbhdsate. sa dkdro na bdhya-vastunah. 
dsrayam atihdya tatra tasydsakya-vacanatvdt. atah sa dntarasyaiva kasyacana 
bhavitum arhatiti. - . . 

yd huddhi-vrttih samskdrddhdnddyartharn janyata ity ucyate $d vrttir buddher 
na tattvantararn ndpy antahkarana-parindmdntaram. kintu buddhi-tattvasya 
kdla-ksubdhasattvddi-guna-krto^vasthd-visesa eva, na ca tasydvasthd-visesatve 
nirgamdbhdvena visaydsamsargdt tad^akarakatvam vrtter durghatatvam iti san- 
kyam. mdyd-gunasya rajasascancalatvena viksepakatvena ca darpane mukhasyeva 
netra-golakepi hahya-visayakdra-^samarpana-tad’-akdrasya sughatatvdt, sa evam 
mdyika dkdro nayana-kiranesu netra-mudrane pratydvrttesu golakdntar anubhuyate. 
Prasthdnaratndkara, pp. 1^3-5. 

^ vara^ni cdmigrahah, sa ca dharmdntaram eua^ na tu phaldditsd. yasyd- 
nugraham icchdmttivdkydt. sa ca hhakti’-bija-hhutaJi, ato bhaktyd mam abhijdndt% 
bhaktyd tvananyayd sakyah bhaktyd^ham ekayd grdhya ity adisu na virodhah. 
Ibid. p. 137. 
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Inference {anumand) as a pramdna is defined as instrument by 
which influential knowledge is attained; in other words, inference is 
the knowledge which is derived through the mediation of other 
knowledge, a process which is, of course, affected by the knowledge 
of concomitance {vydptifndna), Vydpti means the unconditioned 
existence of hetu in the sddhya^ i.e., where there is a hetu, there is 
a sddhya, and wherever there is absence of sddhya, there is absence 
of hetu\ hetu is that by which one proceeds to carry on an inference, 
and sddhya is affirmation or denial. Following the Sdmkhya- 
pramcana-sutra Purusottama says that, when there is an uncon- 
ditional existence of one quality or character in another, there may 
be either a mutual or a one-sided concomitance between them; 
when the circle of the hetu coincides with the circle of the sddhya^ 
we have samavydptiy and when the circle of the hetu falls within the 
circle of the sddhya^ there is visama-vydpti^. 

Purusottama does not admit the kevaldnvayi form of inference; 
for in the Brahman there is the absence of the sddhya. The objection 
that such a definition will not hold good in the case of inference (where 
no negative existences are available), namely, that it is knowledge 
because it is definable, is invalid; for the Brahman is neither know- 
able nor definable. Even when an object is knowable in one form, 
it may be not knowable iii another form. So even in the aforesaid 
inference negative instances are available; therefore the kevaldnvayi 
form of inference, where it is supposed that concomitance is to be 
determined only by agreement, cannot be accepted^. 

When the co-existence of the hetu with the sddhya is seen in one 
instance or in many, it rouses the part-impressions and though in 
the memory of them necessary co-existence, and, following that, the 
hetu determines the sddhya. When we see in the kitchen the co- 
existence of fire and smoke, the necessary co-existence of the smoke 
with the fire is known; then later on, when smoke is seen in the hill 
and the co-existence of the smoke with the fire is remembered, the 
smoke determines the existence of the fire: this right knowledge is 
called anumiti. It is the lihga that is the cause of the anumiti. Two 

^ niyata--dharma--sahitye ubhayor ekatarasya vd vydptir itL uhhayoh, sama-- 
vydptikayok krtakatvdnityatvddi'‘rupayorekatarasya vi^ama-vydptikasya dhumd- 
der niyata-dharma-sdhitye a--vyahhicarita--dharma-‘rupe samanadhikaranye vydptifi, 
Prasthdnaratndkara, pp. 139--40. 

® sarvatrdpi kenacid rUpena jneyatvadi-sattvdpi rUpdntarena tad-abhdvasya 
sarvajardnatvac ca kevaldnvayi-sddhyakdnumdnasyaivdbhdvdt. Ibid. p. 141. 
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kinds of anumdna are admitted by Purusottama, viz., kevala- 
vyatireki^ where positive instances are not available and the con- 
comitance is only through negation, and anvaya-vyatireki, where 
the concomitance is known through the joint method of agreement 
and difference. 

Five propositions are generally admitted for convincing others 
by inference; these are pratijnd, hetUy uddharana^ upanaya^ and 
nigamana. Thus “the hill is fiery” is the pratijnd, “because it is 
smoky ” is the hetu^ “ as in the case in the kitchen ” is the uddharana^ 
“whatever is smoky is fiery and whatever is not so is not so” is the 
upanaya, “therefore the smoke now visible is also associated with 
fire” is nigamana. But these need not be regarded as separate 
propositions; they are parts of one synthetic proposition^. But 
Purusottama in reality prefers these three, viz., pratijnd^ hetu and 
drstdnta, 

Purusottama does not admit either upamdna or anupalabdhi as 
separate pramdnas. Upamdna is the pramdna by which a previous 
knowledge of similarity between two objects of which one is known 
enables one to know the other when one sees it ; thus a man who does 
not know a buffalo, but is told that it is similar in appearance to 
the cow, sees the buffalo in the forest and knows it to be a buffalo. 
The sight of it makes him remember that a buffalo is an animal 
which is similar in appearance to the cow, and thus he knows it is 
a buffalo. Here perception as helped by memory of similarity is 
the cause of the new apprehension of the animal as a buffalo ; what 
is called upamdna thus falls within perception. 

Purusottama also admits arthdpattiy or implication, as separate 
pramdna^ in the manner of Parthasarathimisra. This arthdpatti is 
to be distinguished from inference, A specific case of it may be 
illustrated by the example in which one assumes the existence of 
someone outside the house when he is not found inside; the know- 
ledge of the absence of a living person from the house is not con- 
nected with the knowledge of the same man’s presence outside the 
house as cause and effect, and yet they are simultaneous. It is by 
the assumption of the living individual outside the house that his 
non-existence in the house can be understood; the complex notion 
of life and non-existence in the house induces the notion of his 
existence outside the house. It is the inherent contradiction that 

^ Ibid. p. 143, 
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leads us from the known fact to the unknown, and as such it is 
regarded as a separate pramdna, 

Purusottama thinks that in some cases where knowledge is due 
to the accessory influence of memory its validity is not spontaneous, 
but is to be derived only through corroborative sources, whereas 
there may be other cases where knowledge may be self-valid. 


Concept of bhakti. 

Madhva, Vallabha and Jiva Gosvami were all indebted to the 
Bhdgamta-purana, and held it in high reverence; Madhva wrote 
Bhdgavata-tdtparya, Jiva Gosvami Sat-sandarbha, and Vallabha 
wrote not only a commentary on the Bhdgavata (the Suhodhim) 
but also a commentary (Prakdsa) on his own kdrikds, the Tattvadtpa^ 
based on the teachings of the Bhdgavata, The Tattvadipa consists 
of four books: the Sdstrdrthanirupana, the Sarvanirnaya of four 
chapters, Pramdna^ Prameya-phala^ and the Sddhand, of which 
the first contains 83 verses, the second 100 verses, the third no 
and the fourth 35. The third book, of 1837 verses, contains 
observations on the twelve skandhas of the Bhdgavata-purana, 
The fourth book, which dealt with bhakti, is found only in a 
fragmentary condition. This last has two commentaries on it, 
the Nibandha-tippana, by Kalyanaraja, and one by Gotthulal 
(otherwise called Balakrsna). The Prakdsa commentary on the 
kdrikds was commented upon by Purusottama in the Avarana- 
bhanga, but the entire work has not been available to the present 
writer. According to the Tattvadipa the only sdstra is the Gitd, 
which is sung by the Lord Himself, the only God is Krsna the son 
of Devaki, the mantras are only His name and the only work is the 
service of God, the Vedas, the words of Krsna (forming the smrtis), 
the sutras of Vyasa and their explanations by Vyasa (forming the 
Bhdgavata) are their four pramdnas. If there are any doubts re- 
garding the Vedas, they are solved by the words of Krsna; any 
doubts regarding the latter are explained by reference to the sutras, 
and difficulties about the Vydsa-sutras are to be explained by the 
Bhdgavata. So far as the other smrtis are concerned, such as that 
of Manu and others, only so much of them is valid as is in con- 
sonance with these; but, if they are found contradictory in any part, 
they are to be treated as invalid. The true object of the sdstras is 
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devotion to Hari, and the wise man who takes to devotion is best 
of all; yet there have been many systems of thought which produce 
delusion by preaching creeds other than that of hhakti. There is no 
greater delusion than devoting oneself to sdstras and not to God; 
such devotees are always under bondage and suffer birth and re- 
birth. The culmination of one’s knowledge is omniscience, the 
culmination of dharma is the contentment of one’s mind, the 
culmination of hhakti is when God is pleased. With mukti there 
is destruction of birth and rebirth; but the world, being a manifesta- 
tion of Brahman, is never destroyed except when Krsna wishes to 
take it back within Himself. Wisdom and ignorance are both 
constituents of mdyd, 

Bhakti consists in firm and overwhelming affection for God 
with a full sense of His greatness; through this alone can there be 
emancipation^. Though hhakti is the sadhand and moksa is the goal, 
yet it is the sddhand stage that is the best. Those who enter into the 
bliss of Brahman have the experience of that bliss in their selves; 
but those devotees who do not enter into this state nor into the 
state of jivan-mukti^ but enjoy God with all their senses and the 
antahkarana, are better than the jwan-muktaSy though they may be 
ordinary householders^. 

The jwa i s atomic in nature, but yet, since the bliss of God is 
manifested in it, it may be regarded as all-pervasive. Its nature as 
pure intelligence cannot be perceived by the ordinary senses, but 
only by yoga, or knowledge through that special vision by which 
one sees God. The views of the monistic Vedanta that the jtvas are 
due to avidyd is repudiated on the ground that, if avidyd was 
destroyed by right knowledge, the bodily structure of the individual 
formed through the illusion of amdya would immediately be 
destroyed and zs jivan-mukti would be possible. 

Brahman is described here as sacciddnanda — all-pervasive, 
independent, omniscient. He is devoid of any reduplication, either 
of this class or of a different class or as existing in Him — i,e,^jwas^ 

^ mahatmya--jnana--puruas tu sudrdhah sarvatd* dhikahy 

sneho bhaktir iti proktas tayd muktir na cdnyathd. 

Tattvdrthadlpa^ P« 65. 

^ sva-tantra-hhahtdndm tu gopikadi-^tulyanam saruendriyais tathd*ntah- 
karapaih sva-rupena cd*7mndanubJiavah. ato bhaktdndm fivan-muktyapeksayd 
bhagavat-krpd-sahita-grhdhama eva vistsyate. Vallabha’s commentary on 
Tativadipanay p. 77 . 
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the material world and the antary ami: these are the three forms of 
God, they are not different from Him^. He is also associated with 
a thousand other noble qualities, purity, nobility, kindness, etc.; 
He is the upholder of the universe, controller of mdyd. God is on 
the one hand the samavdya and the nimittakdrana of the world, 
delights in His creation, and sometimes takes delight in with- 
drawing it within Himself; He is the repository of all contradictory 
qualities and causes delusion in various forms and appearances and 
disappearances of worldly manifestation. He is the changeable as 
well as the unchangeable^. Since the creation is a manifestation of 
Himself, the diversity of existence and the diversity in the distribu- 
tion of pleasure and pain cannot make Him liable to the charge of 
cruelty or partiality. The attempt to explain diversity as due to 
karma leads to the further difficulty that God is dependent on 
karma and is not independent; it also leaves unexplained why 
different persons should perform different karmas. If God as 
antarydmin Himself makes us perform good or bad actions. He 
cannot also make us responsible for the same and distribute 
happiness to some and displeasure to others: but on the view that 
the whole creation is self-creative and that self-manifestation and 
the jwas are nothing but God all these difficulties are removed^. 
God is the creator of the world, yet He is not saguna^ possessed of ^ 
qualities; for the simple reason that the elements that constitute 
His qualities cannot stand against Him and deprive Him of His 
independence. Since He is the controller of the qualities, their 
existence and non-existence depend on Him. The conception of the 
freedom of God thus necessarily leads to the concept of His being 
both saguna zsxd ' nirguna. The view of Sankara that Brahman 
appears as the world through the bondage of avidyd is a delusive 
teaching {pratdrand-sdstrajy because it lowers the dignity of God, 
and it should be rejected by all devotees. 

^ sa-jatlya^vijMJya^sva-gata-dvaita-varjitam . . . . sa-jatJyd jlvd, vijdtlya 
jadahy sva-gatd antar-ydminah. trisv api hhagavdn anusyutas trirupas ca bhavami 
tair nirupitam dvaitam hhedas tad varjitam, Tattvarthadlpa and the commentary 
on it, p. io6. 

^ sarva-vadanavasaram ndna-vadanurodhi tat, 

ananta-murti tad brahma kutastham calam eva ca, 
mrUddha-sarva-dharmat^masrayam yukty-agocaram. 
dmrbhdva'-tirohhdvair mohanam bahu-rupatah. Ibid, p. 115, 

® dtma-srster na vai^amyam tiairghrnyarn cdpi vidyate, 

pak^antardpi karma sydn my atom tat punar brhat. 

Ibid, pp. 139-30. 
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He who thinks of God as all and of himself as emanating from 
Him, and who serves Him with love, is a devotee. In the absence 
of either knowledge or love we have only a lower kind of devotee; 
but in the absence of both one cannot be a devotee, though by 
listening to the scriptures one may remove one’s sins. The highest , 
devotee leaves everything; his mind is filled with Krsna alone; for 
him there is no wife, no home, no sons, no friends, no riches, but 
he is wholly absorbed in the love of God. No one, however, can 
take the path of hhakti except through the grace of God. Karma 
itself, being of the nature of God’s will, manifests itself as His 
mercy or anger to the devotee; He approaches with His mercy and 
relieves him even if he be in a low state, and those who do not obey 
His commands or proceed in the wrong path He approaches with 
anger and causes to suffer. It is said that the law of karma is 
mysterious; the reason is that we do not know the manner in which 
God’s will manifests itself; sometimes by His grace He may 
even save a sinner, who may not have to take the punishment due 
to him. 

In the Sdndilya'-sutra hhakti is defined as the highest attachment 
{pardnurakti) to God. Anurakti is the same as rdga; so the sutra 
^pardnuraktir uvare*^ means highest attachment to the object of 
worship {arddhya’-msayaka-ragatvam)^. This attachment is associ- 
ated with pleasure {sukha-^niyato rdgd). We remember that in the 
Vimu-purdna Prahlada expresses the wish that he may have that 
attachment to God that is experienced with regard to sense- 
objects^. One must find supreme pleasure in God; it is this natural 
and spontaneous attachment to God that is called hhakti^. Even if 
there is no notion of worship, but merely love, there also we can 
apply the term bhakti, as in the case of gopts towards Krsna. But 
ordinarily it arises from the notion of the greatness of God. This 
devotion, being of the nature of attachment, is associated with will 
and not with action; just as in the case of knowledge no action is 
necessary, but the only result is enlightenment, so the will that tends 

^ Sandilya-sUtra, i. 2. (commentary by Svapne^vara). 

^ yd pntir a-vivekdnam visayesv anapdyinl, 

tdm anusmaratah sd me hr day an mdpasarpatu, 

Visnu^purditai i, 20. 19. 

® Compare G^td^ X. 9: 

mac^cittd mad~gata~prdf^ bodhayantah paras-param 
kathayantas ca mdip; tdtyam tusyantica ramanti 
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to God is satisfied with devotion or attachment^. Bhakti cannot 
also be regarded as knowledge: jndna and bhajana are two different 
concepts. Knowledge may be only indirectly necessary for attach- 
ment, but attachment does not lead to knowledge. A young 
woman may love a young man; this love does not lead to any new 
knowledge, but finds its fulfilment in the love itself. In the 
Visnu-purdna we hear of the gopts' attachment of emancipation 
through excess of love; so attachment may lead to emancipation 
without any knowledge^. Yoga, however, is accessory both to 
knowledge and to bhakti. Bhakti is different also from sraddha (or 
faith), which may be an accessory even to karma. According to 
Kasya bhakti with the notion of the majesty of God leads to 
emancipation. According to Badarayana this emancipation consists 
in the nature of self as pure intelligence. According to Sandilya 
emancipation is associated with the notion of transcendence, 
immanence in the self. Through an excess of devotion under- 
standing of the huddhi is dissolved in the bliss of God; it is this 
buddhi which is the upddhi or condition through which God 
manifests Himself as thtfiva. 

Gopesvaraji Maharaja, in his Bhakti-martanda, follows the inter- 
pretation of bhakti in the Sdndilya-sutra and enters into a long 
discussion regarding its exact connotation. He denies that bhakti is a 
kind of knowledge or a kind of sraddhd (or faith) ; nor is bhakti a kind 
of action or worship. Ramanuja defines bhakti as dhruvdm smrti, 
and regards it as only a kind of knowledge. Various forms of worship 
or prescribed ritual connected therewith lead to bhakti, but they 
cannot themselves be regarded as bhakti. In the Bhakti’-cintdmani, 
bhakti has been defined 2iSyoge viyogamttiprema, i.e., it is that form 
of love in which even when the two are together they are afraid of 
being dissociated and when they are not together they have a 
painful desire for union^. Sandilya, Haridasa and Guptacarya 
also follow the same view. Govinda Chakravarti, however, defines 

^ na kriyakrty-apeksand jndnavat. Sdndilya-sutra^ i. i. 7. sd Bhaktir na 
kriydtmikd hhamtum arhati prayatndnuvedhdhhdvdt. Commentary on Svapnes- 
vara. 

^ tathdpi brahma-visayiij,ydh rater hrahma-visaya-jndnopakarakatvam na 
pratyaksa^gamyam. kintu tarunyddeh ratau tathadarianena brahmagocardydm 
apy anumdtavyam. Svapnesvara’s commentary on — i. 2. 15, ibid. 

® A~drste darsanotkantha drste t)islesa-bhtrutd 

nadrstena na drstena hhavatd labhyate sukharn. 

Bhaktumdrtat^ 4 ^, p. 75. 
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this love as the yearning which never ceases even in spite of many 
difficulties and dangers^, and Paramartha Thakkuna, in his 
Premalaksana-candrika^, as an unspeakable yearning referring to 
an object. Visvanatha, in his Premarasdyina, defines it as a loving 
yearning or desire. Gunakara supplements the view of the 
Bhakti-cintdmani and defines it as that which culminates in intense 
enjoyment^. 

Gopesvaraji Maharaja differs from all these definitions of bhakti 
that regard yearning and desire as its principal element. No desire 
can be an object of desire {purmdrihd)\ in the love of a son or any 
other dear relation we do not find any kind of desire playing a part; 
moreover desire refers to an unattained object, while bhakti^ 
attachment, is not so. 

Some say that bhakti is the cause of the melting of the mind; 
that is not acceptable either, for it has no reference to the object. 
There are others who define it as the object or condition with 
reference to which the amorous sentiment called love flows^. This 
definition is too wide, because all bhakti must have a reference to 
God, and according to it bhakti becomes a part of sex-sentiment. 
Gopesvaraji, however, refers to the Tattvadlpa-prakasa of Vallabha 
and accepts the view there adopted, according to which bhakti is 
composed of the root bhaj and suffix kti; the suffix means ‘‘love” 
and the root “service.” It is the general rule that root and suffix 
together form a coniplete meaning in which the meaning of the 
suffix is dominant; bhakti thus means the action of bhaj^ i.e., 
service {sevd), Seva (service) is a bodily affair (e.g., stnsevd, 
ausadhasevd). Service, in order that it may be complete, implies 
love, and without love the service would be troublesome, but not 
desirable; love also for its completion requires service. This view 
has been objected to by Purusottama in his Bhakti’-hamsa-vivrti. 

Referring to the Tattva-dipa-prakdsa Gopesvaraji Maharaja 
thinks that according to Vallabha bhakti means sneha or affection, 
but, if we take the word anal3^ically, it means sevd or service; he 
thinks that both pretna and sevd form the connotative meaning of 

^ gadha-vyasana-sahasra^sampate^pi nir’-antaram na hlyate yadlheti svadu tat 
prema 4 aksa:rmm. Ibid, 

^ vastu-'Tnatra'^visayiM vacananarhd samthd pretna. Ibid. 

® yathd yoge viyoga-^vrttih prema tathd viyoge yoga-vrttir api pretna. Ibid. 

^ yam upadhim samdsritya rasa adyo nigadyate tarn 

upadhirri hudhottatpsah premeti paricaksata. Ibid. p. 76. 
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bhakti^. He, however, develops further the concept of bhaktiy and 
says that the idea of sevd forming the connotation of hhakti means 
the state of mind which slowly lowers down and merges itself 
into God^. 

One of the results of bhakti or rather one of its characteristics 
has been described as the oneness of all with the self {sarvdtma- 
bhdfud). Through the deep notion of love one sees everywhere one’s 
beloved, and even in separation one always perceives one’s beloved 
round one; but, God being all, it is natural that through intense 
attachment to Him one should perceive Him in all things; for these 
are all manifestations of God^. This identity of the self with all 
cannot be regarded as^ an illustration of Vedantic monism, as is 
explained by the followers of mary add-mar ga\ it is associated with 
intense love. This view of the pusti-mdrga (Vallabha school) is also 
shared by Haricarana, who is quoted by Gopesvara in support of 
his own view^. 

Bhakti is regarded as parallel to the other rasas described 
in the alamkdra-sdstra; as such, it affects the manas and the body 
with intense delight, coalescing with God, as it were^; affection 
is thus the dominant phase {sthdyi-bhdvd) of the bhakti-rasa. 
Some have defined it as a reflection of God in the melted 
heart; this has been objected to both by Purusottama in his 
Pratibimba-vdda and by Gopesvara on the ground that formless God 
cannot have His reflection, and also on the ground that this would 

^ prema-purvakam kayika-vyapdratvam hhaktitvam,,.athavd srl-krma^ 
vi^ayaka'-prema’-purvaka-kdyika-vydparatvam. Bhakti-mdrtanda, p. 79. 

® tasmin krsne purvam dvarjitam tata dyattam tadadhlnam tatah krameita 
bhagavad-ekatanam — gambhlratdm prdptam yac cetas tad eva sevarupam. 
scmddhdv iva hkagavati layam prdptam iti ydvat. Ibid. p. 82. 

He further quotes a passage from Vallabha’s Bhakti-vardhint in support of 
his statement: 

tatah prema tathd saktir vyasananca yadd bhaved iti, 

yadd sydd vyasanam krsne krtdrthah sydt tadavoahi. Ibid. p. 82. 

® vigddha-bhdvena sarvatra tathdnubhava-ruparn yat kdryam tddriapriya- 
tvdnubhavahf iti sarvdtmadjhdvo laksitah. Bkdsya-prakdia on Brahma^siitra, 
quoted in Bhakti-martaV'da, p. 85. 

^ atah sarvdtma-bhdvo hi tydgdtmdpek^ayd yutah bhdva- 

svarupaphalakah sva-^sambandha-prakdsakah. 
dehadi-sphurti^rahito visaya^tydga^purvakah 
bhdvdtma-kdma^sambandhi--ramanddi-kriydh. 
sva-tantra’-bhakti-s<d}ddkhyah phaldtmd jndyatam janaih. 

Ibid. p. 86. 

® yatra tnanabsarvendriyanam dnanda-'mdtra-kara-pdda-mvMmdctrddi- 
bhagavad-rupata tatra bhakti-rasa eva. Ibid. p. 102. 
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make bhakti identical with God, and it is dijficult to identify 
affection with the melting of the hearf. If atmdnubhava be under- 
stood merely as the comprehension of identity with the self, in the 
fashion of Sankara monism, then there would be no pleasure in the 
attachment of God^. 

The assertion of the philosophic identity of the self and the 
Brahman is only for the purpose of strengthening the nature of 
bhakti'; it merely shows that the oneness that is felt through attach- 
ment can also be philosophically supported. In the intensity of 
love there is revealed a feeling of oneness with Krsna which is to be 
regarded as one of the transitory phases {vydhhicdri bhdva) of the 
emotion of hhakti^ of which affection is the dominant phase [sihdyi 
bhdva)'; the feeling of oneness is thus not the culminating result, 
but only a transitory phase. Thus bhakti does not result finally in 
knowledge; knowledge is an ahga of bhakti^. As God is spiritual, 
so also is hhakti spiritual; as by the measures of fire objects become 
more or less heated, so relative proximity to God gives an experience 
of greater or less intensity of bhakti^. 

Bhakti may be classified as phala-rupa (‘Truit*^), as sddhana- 
rupa (‘‘means’^), and as saguna. The sagwm-bhakti is of three kinds, 
as forming part of different kinds of meditation, as part of know- 
ledge, and as part of karma. These again may be of eighty-one 
kinds, as associated with different kinds of quality. Bhakti as a 
phala is of one kind, and as sddhand (“means^’) is of two kinds, viz., 
as part of knowledge (jndndngabhuta)^ and as directly leading to 
emancipation {hhaktih svdtantryenamuktiddtri). Th.ejndndhgabhuta- 
bhakti is itself of two kinds, as saguna and nirguna, of which the 
former is of three kinds, jhana-misra^ vairdgya-misra and karma-- 

^ It is interesting to refer here to the definition of hhakti as given by jlva in 
the Sat-sandarbha (p. 274), where hhakti is described as a dual existence in God, 
and, the bhakta being itself of the nature of blissful experience, sva^rupasakteh 
sdrahhutd hladini noma ya vrttis tasya eva sdrahhuta-vrttiviseso bhaktifi sd ca 
ratyaparaparydyd. bhaktir hhavati hhaktesu ca niksipta-nijdbhayakotih sarvadd 
ti§thati. ata evoktam hhagavdn bhakto bhaktimdn. 

^ kena kam pasyet iti iruteh bheda-^vilopakatmna hhajandnanddntaYdya- 
bhutam yadi svdtmatvena jndnmrt sampadayed bhajanandam nadadyat, 

Bhakti^martanda, p. 136. 

® ati-gddha-hhdvo^ hhedasphurtir api ek ovydbhicdrihhd'vah. na tu sarvadika- 
stadd svdtmdnam tattvena msirmanti. Ibid, p. 139. 

^ yathd bhagavdn mdna^yas tadvad bhagavatsamhandha-naikatyat mana- 
sydvirbhavanfi bhaktir api mano-dharmatvena vycpvahriyate, yathd vahni- 
naikatya-tdratamyena hhaktyamhhava-tdratamyam. Ibid, p. 142. 

«3 
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miim. The jndna-misra (“mixed with knowledge'’) may be of three 
kinds, high, middling and lower. The vairdgya-misra (“mixed with 
detachment”) is only of one kind. The karma-misra (“mixed with 
action”) is of three kinds. 

The principal means by which bhakti is attained through the 
grace of God is purity of heart. There are sixteen means prescribed 
for attaining purity of heart, of which some are external and some 
internal. The three externals are ablutions, sacrifices and image- 
worship. The practice of meditation of God in all things is the 
fourth. The development of the sattva character of the mind is the 
fifth. Abnegation of all karmas and cessation of attachment is the 
sixth; showing reverence to the revered is the seventh. Kindness to 
the poor is the eighth. To regard all beings as one's equals and 
friends is the ninth. Yamas and niyamas are the tenth and eleventh 
respectively. Listening to the scriptures from teachers is the 
twelfth, and listening to and chanting of God's name is the 
thirteenth. Universal sincerity is the fourteenth. Good association 
is the fifteenth. Absence of egoism is the sixteenth. 

There is however a difference of view between two important 
schools of the iAa^fo-path. Those who follow the maryddd-bhakti 
think that bhakti is attainable by one's own efforts in following 
specific courses of duties and practices; the followers of th.epusti- 
bhakti think that even without any effort bhakti can be attained by 
the grace of God alone^. 

The Vallabhas belong to the pusti-hhakti school and therefore 
do not admit the absolute necessity of personal effort. The followers 
of the marydda school also agree that the sddhanas are to be fol- 
lowed only so long as affection does not show itself; when once 
that has manifested itself, the sddhanas can no longer be regarded 
as determining it, for it manifests itself spontaneously. For the 
followers of ^Qpusti school the sddhanas can at no stage determine 
the bhakti; for it is generated through the grace of God (pustimdrge 
varanam eva sddhanam). According to the maryddd school sins are 
destroyed by the practice of the sddhanas and emancipation attained 
through the rise of affection. To the followers of tkepusti school the 
grace of God is sufficient to destroy obstructions of sins, and there 
is no definite order about the practices following affection or 

^ krti~sMhya-sMhana-sddhya 4 >haktir maryddd-bhaktih tadrahitanam hhaga-^ 
vad~anugrakaika’'prdpya-pu$ti-bkaktih. Bhdtai^mdrtaitday p. 151. 
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affection following the practices^. In the Pancardtra bhakti is 
defined as affection associated with the majesty of God; but the 
association of the majesty of God is not a necessary part of bhakti, 
Pumsottama defines bhakti as attachment to God with detachment 
from all fruits. Purity of mind can be attained both by knowledge and 
bhakti as produced hj pusti or the grace of God; so the only condi- 
tion that can be attached to the rise of affection is the grace of God. 

It is impossible to say for what reason God is pleased to extend 
His grace; it cannot be for the relief of suffering, since there are 
many sufferers to whom God does not do so. It is a special character 
of God, by which He adapts certain people for manifesting His 
grace through them. 

As regards the fruit of bhakti, there are diverse opinions. 
Vallabha has said in his Sevdphala-vivrti that as a result of it one 
may attain a great power of experiencing the nature of God 
{a-laukika-sdmarthya), or may also have the experience of continual 
contact with God (sdjujya), and also may have a body befitting the 
service of God {sevopayogi deha). This is his description of the 
pusti-mdrga. He has also described two other mdrgas, the pravdha 
and the maryadd, in his Pusti-pravaha-maryadd, The pravdha- 
mdrga consists of the Vedic duties which carry on the processes of 
birth and rebirth. Those however who do not transgress the Vedic 
laws are said to belong to the maryddd-mdrga. The pusti^mdrga 
differs from the other two mdrgas in this, that it depends upon the 
grace of God and not on Vedic deeds its fruits are therefore 
superior to those of other mdrgas^, 

Vallabha, in his Bhakti-vardhinl, says that the seed of bhakti 
exists as prema or affection due to the grace of God, and, when it is 
firm, it increases by renunciation, by listening to the bhakti’-mstra, 
and by chanting God’s name. The seed becomes strong when in 

^ maryadayam hi sravaitadibhih pdpaksaye premotpattis tato muktik. pu^tu 
mdrgdhgikrtes tu atyanugraha-sddhyatveha tatra pdpader aprati-handhakatvdc 
chravanddifupd premarupd ca yugapat paurvdparyeria vd vaiparltyena vd bhavati. 
Ibid. p. 152. 

^ ato vedoktatvdpi veda-tatparya-gocaratvdpi jlva-krtavaidha-sddhane^va- 
praveidt tad’-asddhya-sadhandt phala-vailaksanydc ca sva-rupataTi kdryatah 
phalatas cotkar^dc ca vedokta^sddhanebhyopi bhinnaiva tat taddkdrikd pu^pr- 
astltyato hetoh siddkam iti mdrga-trayo^tra na sandeka ityarthah. 

Commentary on Pu^ti’-pravdha-maryddd-hhedahf p. 8. 

® yesu sadhana-dvdra bhaktyabhivyaktih tesu sd anudbhuta bhava^rupena 
manasi Hsthati, tatah pujddisu sadhanes vanusthlyamdne^ premadi-rupena kramad 
udbhUtd bhavati. Bfmkti-vardhinJ’^vivrti (by Pumsottama), sloka 5. 
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the householder’s state one worships Krsna, following one’s caste- 
duties with a complete absorption of mind. Even when engaged in 
duties one should always fix one’s mind on God; in this way there 
grows the love which develops into attachment or passion. The firm 
seed of bhakti can never be destroyed; it is through affection for 
God that other attachments are destroyed, and by the development 
of this affection that one renounces the home. It is only when this 
affection for God grows' into a passion {yyasand) that one attains 
one’s end easily. The bhakti rises sometimes spontaneously, some- 
times in association with other devotees, and sometimes through 
following favourable practices^. Gradual development of bhakti is 
described through seven stages in an ascending order; these are 
bhdva, prema, pranaya, sneha^ rdga, anurdga^ and vyasana. The 
passion or vyasana for God, which is the deepest manifestation of 
affection, is the inability to remain without God [tadvindna sthdtum 
asaktih)\ it is not possible for a man with such an attachment to 
stay at home and to carry on his ordinary duties. In the previous 
stages, though one may try to remain at home like a guest in the 
house, yet he always feels various obstructions in the proper mani- 
festation of his emotion; worldly attachments are always obstacles 
to the divine attachment of worldly ties which helps the develop- 
ment of bhakti'^. 

Vallabha, however, is opposed to renunciation after the manner 
of monistic sannydsa, for this can only bring repentance, as being 
inefficacious^. The path of knowledge can bring its fruit in hundreds 
of births and it depends upon various other practices; the path of 
bhakti therefore should be taken up instead of the path of know- 
ledge^. Renunciation in the bhakti-mdrga proceeds only out of the 
necessity of the bhakti and for its proper maintenance, and not as 
a matter of duty. 

The fruits of bhakti have already been described as a-laukika- 
sdmarthya, sdyujya and sevopayogt-deha, and are further discussed 

^ See note 3, p. 355. 

^ snehdsakti-vyasanandm vindsanam, tathd sati kTtam-api sarvam vyartham 
sydt. tena tat-tydgam krtvd yateta, Balakrsna’s commentary on Bhakti-vardhinJ, 
iloka 6. 

® atah kalau sa san-nyasak pascdt tdpdya ndnyathd. pasanditvam hhavet 
cdpi tasmdtjndne na sani->nyaset. 

Vallabha’s San-nydsa-^nirnaya, iloka 16. 

^ jndndrtham uttamfigam ca siddhir janmaiataih, jndnam ca sadhanapeksam 
yajnddi-iravaitdn matam param. San-nydsa-^nir^aya of Vallabha, with Gokula- 
nStha^s Vivarapa, iloka 15. 
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in Vallabha’s SevaphalUy upon which various commentators have 
written with their several differences. Thus Devakinandana and 
Purusottama think that a-laukika-sdmarthya means that God has 
a special dmia or that He favours the devotee with a special in- 
spiration, enabling him to experience the nature of the full bliss 
of God. Hariraja, however, thinks that it means the capacity 
for experiencing the separation of God; Kalyanaraja thinks that 
it means participation in divine music in heaven with God. 
Gopisa thinks that it means special fitness {svarUpa-yogyatd) for 
experiencing the supernatural joy of worshipping God^. The second 
fruit of bhakti {sdyujya) is considered by Purusottama, Baca Gopisa, 
and Devakinandana to be the merging of the devotee in the nature 
of God; Hariraja, however, regards it as a capacity for continual 
association with God. 

The obstacles to bhakti are regarded as udvega^ pratihandha^ and 
bhoga, Udvega means fear caused by evil persons or unsteadiness 
of mind through sins; pratibandha means obstacles of a general 
nature, and bhoga means ordinary experiences of pleasures and pains 
of body and mind. These obstacles can be removed by compre- 
hending the false nature of causes that give rise to them; but if on 
account of the transgressions of the devotee God is angry and does 
not extend His mercy, then the obstacles cannot be removed 2. The 
true knowledge, by which the false comprehension giving rise to 
the obstacles can be removed, consists in the conviction that every- 
thing is given by God, everything is Brahman, that there is no 
sadhandy no phala and no enjoyer^. He who tries to enjoy the 
blessed nature of God easily removes the obstacles. The experiencing , 
of God’s nature as a devotee is better than the bliss of Brahman itself] 
and the pleasure of sense-objects {visaydnandabrahmdnanddpeksayd^ 
bhajandnandasya mdhdttvdt). Mental unsteadiness as a result of 

^ tatra alaukika--sdmarthyam ndma para’-prdpti-vivarana-hutyukta-bhagavat- 
sva-'rupdmibhave pradipavaddvesa iti sutrokta-^idtika-bhagavaddvesajd yogyatd 
yayd rasdtmakasya bhagavaiah pur'm--sva--riipdnanddnubhavah, irl^devakl- 
nandanddatapyevam dhuh, ifi-hari-rdyds tu hhagavad-virahdnuhhava’‘Sdmarthyam 
ity dhuh. hf-'kalydna-rdyds tu bhagavata saha gdnddi^sdmarthyam mukhydnam 
evetydhuh. tathd gopdndntvalaukikadjhajandnanddnuhhave sva-rupa-yogyatd 
ity dhuh, Purusottama's commentary on Sevdphala, sloka 1. 

^ kadacit^ duluahgddtnd ati-pah^apdii'-prdbhu-pYiya-pradvesena taddrohe 
prabhor atihrodhena prdrthanaydpi ksamd-sam^bhdvand-rahitena tasmin prdbhuh 
phala-pratibandham karomi sa bhagatat-krta-pratibandhah. 

Hariraja’s commentary on Sevdphala, sloka 3. 

® vivekas tu mamaitad eva prabhund hrtam sarvam brahmatmakarri ko*hairi 
kinca sadhanam him phcdatti ko data ko bhoktd ityddi-^rUpah, Ibid. 
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attachment to worldly things stands in the way of extension of 
God's grace; it can be removed by abnegating the fruits of karma. 
The emancipation that has been spoken of before as a result of 
hhakti is to be interpreted as the three-fold Sevdphala, superior, 
middling and inferior, viz., a-laukika-samarthya {uttama-sevd- 
phala), sdyujya {madhyama-sevdphala) and bhajanopayogi deha 
[adhama-‘Sevd-phala) 

Topics of Vallabha Vedanta as explained 
by Vallabha's followers. 

A number of papers, which deserve some notice, were written 
by the followers of Vallabha on the various topics of the Vedanta. 
According to the Bhdgavata-purdna (iii. 7, lo-ii), as interpreted 
by Vallabha in his Subodhiniy error is regarded as wrong attribu- 
tion of a quality or character to an entity to which it does not 
belong^. Taking his cue from Vallabha, Balakrsna Bhatta (otherwise 
called Dallu Bhatta) tries to evolve a philosophic theory of illusion 
according to the Vallabha school. He says that in the first instance 
there is a contact of the eye (as associated with the manas) with the 
conch-shell, and thereby there arises an indeterminate knowledge 
(sdmdnyajndna), which is prior to doubt and other specific cogni- 
tions; this indeterminate cognition rouses the sattvaguna of the 
huddhi and thereby produces right knowledge. It is therefore said 
in the Sarvanirnaya that buddhi as associated with sattva is to be 
regarded as pramdna. In the Bhdgavata (in. 26. 30) doubt, error, 
definite knowledge, memory and dream are regarded as states of 
huddhi; so the defining character of cognition is to be regarded as 
a function of buddhi. Thus it is the manas and the senses that pro- 
duce indeterminate knowledge, which later on becomes differen- 
tiated through the function of buddhi. When through the tamos 
quality of mdyd the buddhi is obscured, the conch-shell with which 
the senses are in contact is not perceived; the buddhiy thus obscured, 
produces the notion of silver by its past impression of silver, roused 
by the shining characteristic of the conch-shell, which is similar to 

^ hhdkti-marge sevdyd uttama’-madhyama-sddhdranddhikdrakrameita etat 
phala-trayam eva^ no mok^ddih. Hariraja’s commentary on Sevdphala, iloka 6. 

^ yathd jale candramasah pratibimhitasya tena jalena krto gunah kampddi-‘ 
dharrnah dsomno vidyamano mithyavoa drsyate na vcxstutasoandrasya evcmi 
andtmano dehader dharmo janma handhU’-dtifkhddirupo dra^tur atmano jivasya 
na livarasya, Suhodhinly in. 7. n. 
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silver. In the Sankara school of interpretation the false silver is 
created on the conch-shell, which is obscured by avidyd. The silver 
of the conch-shell- silver is thus an objective creation, and as such 
a relatively real object with which the visual sense comes in contact. 
According to Vallabha the conch-shell-silver is a mental creation 
of the huddhi^. The indefinite knowledge first produced by the 
contact of the senses of the manas is thus of the conch-shell, conch- 
shell-silver being a product of the huddhi; in right knowledge the 
buddhi takes in that which is grasped by the senses. This view of 
illusion is called anyakhydtiy i.e., the apprehension of something 
other than that with which the sense was in contact. The Sankara 
interpretation of illusion is false; for, if there was a conch-shell- 
silver created by the mdyd, it is impossible to explain the notion of 
conch-shell; for there is nothing to destroy the conch-shell-silver 
which would have been created. The conch-shell-silver having 
obscured the conch-shell and the notion of conch-shell-silver not 
being destructible except without the notion of the conch-shell, 
nothing can explain how the conch-shell-silver may be destroyed. 
If it is suggested that the conch-shell-silver is produced by mdyd 
and destroyed by mdyd^ then the notion of world-appearances 
produced by mdyd may be regarded as destructible by mdyd^ and 
no effort can be made for the attainment of right knowledge. 
According to Vallabha the world is never false; it is our buddhi 
which creates false notions, which may be regarded as intermediate 
creation {antardliM). In the case of transcendental illusion — ^when 
the Brahman is perceived as the manifold world — there is an 
apprehension of Him as being, which is of an indefinite nature. 
It is this being which is associated with characters and appearances, 
e.g., the jug and the pot, which are false notions created by huddhL 
These false notions are removed when the defects are removed, and 
not by the intuition of the locus of the illusion; the intellectual 
creation of a jug and a pot may thus be false, though this does not 
involve the denial of a jug or a pot in the actual world So the 
notion of world-creation and world-destruction are false notions 
created by us. Thejwa, being a part of God, is true; it is false only 

^ iad idatn hauddham eva tajatam huddhya vi^ayl-kriyate. na tu sdnidnya-^ 
jndne cak^-vi^ayi-'bhutam iti vivekaJt* Vdddvali, p. 3, 

^ atrdpi bauddha eva ghato mithya^ na tu prapamdntar-vartiti ni^kar^ah. 
Ibid, p. 6. 
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in so far as it is regarded as the subject of the cycle of birth and 
rebirth. The falsity of the reality of the world thus depends on the 
manner in which it is perceived^; so, when one perceives the world 
and knows it as Brahman, his intellectual notion of the real diversity 
of the world vanishes, though the actually perceived world may 
remain as it is The creation of mdyd is thus not external, but 
internal. The visible world, therefore, as such is not false; only the 
notion of it as an independent reality, apart from God, is false. The 
word mdyd is used in two senses, as the power of God to become 
all, and as the power of delusion; and the latter is a part of the 
former. 

Purusottama, however, gives a different interpretation in his 
Khydtivdda, He says that the illusion of conch-shell-silver is pro- 
duced by the objective and the external projection of knowledge as 
a mental state through the instrumentality of mdyd\ the mental 
state thus projected is intuited as an object®. This external projec- 
tion is associated with the rising of older impressions. It is wrong 
to suppose that it is the self which is the basis of illusion; for the 
self is the basis of self-consciousness and in the perception of the 
conch-shell-silver no one has the notion “I am silver.’’ 

Speaking against the doctrine of the falsity of the world, 
Giridhara Gosvami says in his Prapancavada that the illusoriness of 
the world cannot be maintained. If the falsity of the perceived 
world is regarded as its negation in past, present and future, then 
it could not have been perceived at all; if this negation be of the 
nature of atyantdbhdva, then, since that concept is dependent on 
the existence of the thing to be negated and since that thing also 
does not exist, the negation as atyantdbhdva does not exist either. 
If the negation of the world means that it is a fabrication of illusion, 
then again there are serious objections; an illusion is an illusion 
only in comparison with a previous right knowledge; when no 
comparison with a previous right knowledge is possible, the world 
cannot be an illusion. 


^ tathd ca siddham visayata-vaisistyena prapancasya mtyatvam mithyatvan- 
ca, evam svamate prapancasya pdramdrthika’-vicdre hrahmdtmakatvena satyatvam. 
Vdddvali, p. 8. 

^ tathdtra caksuh-sarnyukta-prapanca-visayake brahmatva-jnane utpanne 
bauddha eva prapanco naiyati. na tu cakmr-grh%t6*yam ity arthah. Ibid. p. 8. 

® atab sukti-rajatddi-sthale may ay d bahih’-ksipta-^buddhi-vrUi-rUpani jMnam 
eva arthdkdrena khydyata tti mantavyam. Ibid. p. i:%i. 
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If the nature of the world be regarded as due to avidya^ one may 
naturally think, to whom does the avidyd belong? Brahman 
(according to the Sahkarites) being qualityless, avidyd cannot be a 
quality of Brahman. Brahman Himself cannot be avidyd, because 
avidyd is the cause of it. If avidyd is regarded as obscuring the 
right knowledge of anything, then the object of which the right 
knowledge is obscured must be demonstrated. Again, the 
Sankarites hold that thtfiva is a reflection of Brahman on avidyd. 
If that is so, then the qualities of the jiva are due to avidyd as the 
impurities of a reflection are due to the impurity of the mirror. 
If that is so, the jwa being a product of the avidyd, the latter cannot 
belong to the former. In the Vallabha view the illusion of the 
individual is due to the will of God. 

Again, the avidyd of the §ahkarites is defined as different from 
being and non-being; but no such category is known to anybody, 
because it involves self-contradiction. Now the Sahkarites say that 
the falsity of the world consists in its indefinableness; in reality this 
is not falsity — ^if it were so, Brahman Himself would have been 
false. The sruti texts say that He cannot be described by speech, 
thought or mind. It cannot be said that Brahman can be defined 
as being; for it is said in the text that He is neither being nor non- 
being {na sat tan ndsad ity ucyate). Again, the world cannot be 
regarded as transformation (vikdra) ; for, if it is a vikdra, one must 
point out that of which it is a vikdra', it cannot be of Brahman, 
because Brahman is changeless; it cannot be of anything else, since 
everything except Brahman is changeable. 

In the Vallabha view the world is not false, and God is regarded 
as the samavdyi and nimitta-kdrana of it, as has been described 
above. Samavdyi-kdrana is conceived as pervading all kinds of 
existence, just as earth pervades the jug; but, unlike the jug, there 
is no transformation or change {vikdra) of God, because, unlike the 
earth, God has will. The apparent contradiction, that the world 
possessed of quality and characters cannot be identified with 
Brahman, is invalid, because the nature of Brahman can only be 
determined from the scriptural texts, and they unquestionably 
declare that Brahman has the power of becoming everything. 

In the Bheddhheda-svarupa-nirnaya Purusottama says that 
according to the satkdryavdda view of the Vedanta all things are 
existent in the Brahman from the beginning. The jwas also, being 
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the parts of God, exist in Him. The difference between the causal 
and the effect state is that in the latter certain qualities or characters 
become manifest. The duality that we perceive in the world does 
not contradict monism; for the apparent forms and characters 
which are mutually different cannot contradict their metaphysical 
character of identity with God^. So Brahman from one point of 
view may be regarded as partless, and from another point of view 
as having parts. 

There is a difference, however, between the prapanca and the 
manifold world and samara, the cycle of births and rebirths. By 
the concept of samsdra we understand that God has rendered 
Himself into effects and the jivas and the notion of their specific 
individuality as performers of actions and enjoyers of experience. 
Such a notion is false; there is in reality no cause and effect, no / 
bondage and salvation, everything being of the nature of God. This 
idea has been explained in Vallabha Gosvami’s Prapanca-samsdra- 
bheda. Just as the sun and its rays are one and the same, so the 
qualities of God are dependent upon Him and identical with Him; 
the apparent contradiction is removed by the testimony of the 
scriptural texts 

Regarding the process of creation Purusottama, after refuting 
the various views of creation, says that Brahman as the identity of 
sat, cit, and ananda manifests Himself as these qualities and thereby 
differentiates Himself as the power of being, intelligence and action, 
and He is the delusive mdyd. These differentiated qualities show 
themselves as different; they produce also the notion of difference 
in the entities with which they are associated and express them- 
selves in definite forms. Though they thus appear as different, they 
are united by God’s will. The part, as being associated with the 
power of action, manifests itself as matter. When the power of 
intelligence appears as confused it is th.t jtva^. From the point of 
view of the world the Brahman is the vivartakdrana; from the point 
of view of the self-creation of God, it is parindma^. 

^ sTsti-dasayam jagad'-hrahmanoh kdrya-kdrana’d}havdj jagajjlvayor arn^dniii- 
hhdvdc ca upacdriko hhavan ndpi na vdstavMedam nihanti, teneddntm api 
hheda-sahi^nur eva^bhedah. Vdddvali, p. 20. 

^ vadakathd of Gopesvarasvami in Vdddvali^ p. 31. 

^ See Piirusottama*s Srstibhedavdda, p. 115. 

* evam ca antard-srstim prati vivartopdddnatoam dtma^sr§tifri prati paritid^ 
myupdddnatvarn brahmanah. Ibid, p. 113. 
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Vitthala’s Interpretation of Vallabha^s Ideas. 

Vitthala, the son of Vallabha, wrote an important treatise called 
Vidvanmandana upon which there is a commentary, the Suvarna- 
sutra, by Purusottama. The central ideas of this work may now be 
detailed. 

There are many Upanisadic texts which declare that Brahman 
is without any determinate qualities (nirvisesa) and there are others 
which say that He is associated with determinate qualities, i.e., He 
is savisesa. The upholders of the former view say that the gums or 
dharmas which are attributed by the other party must be admitted 
by them as having a basis of existence somewhere. This basis must 
be devoid of qualities, and this qualityless being cannot be re- 
pudiated by texts which declare the Brahman to be endowed with 
qualities; for the latter can only be possible on the assumption of 
the former, or in other words the former is the upajwya of the 
latter. It may, however, be argued that the sruti texts which declare 
that the Brahman is qualityless do so by denying the qualities; the 
qualities then may be regarded as primary, as the ascertainment of 
the qualityless is only possible through the denial of the qualities. 
The reply is that, since the sruti texts emphasize the qualityless, the 
attempt to apprehend the qualityless through qualities implies 
contradiction; such a contradiction would imply the negation of 
both quality and qualityless and lead us to nihilism {sunya-‘Vdda). 
If, again, it is argued that the denial of qualities refers only to 
ordinary mundane qualities and not to those qualities which are 
approved by the Vedas, then there is also a pertinent objection; for 
the sruti texts definitely declare that the Brahman is absolutely 
unspeakable, indefinable. But it may further be argued that, if 
Brahman be regarded as the seat of certain qualities which are 
denied of it, then also such denial would be temporarily qualified 
and not maintained absolutely. A jug is black before being burnt 
and, when it is burnt, it is no longer black, but brown. The reply 
proposed is that the qualities are affirmed of Brahman as con- 
ditioned and denied of Brahman as unconditioned. When one’s 
heart becomes pure by the worship of the Brahman as conditioned 
he understands the nature of Brahman as unconditioned. It is for 
the purpose of declaring the nature of such a Brahman that the 
texts declare Him to be qualityless : they declare Him to be endowed 
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with qualities when He is conditioned by avidya. To this Vitthala 
says that, if Brahman is regarded as the Lord of the world, He 
cannot be affirmed as qualityless. It cannot be argued that these 
qualities are affirmed of Brahman as conditioned by avidyd] for, 
since both Brahman and avidya are beginningless, there would be 
a continuity of creation; the creation, being once started by avidya, 
would have nothing else to stop it. In the Vedantic text it is the 
Brahman associated with will that is regarded as the cause of the 
world; other qualities of Brahman may be regarded as proceeding 
from His will. In the Sahkarite view, according to which the will 
proceeds from the conditioned Brahman, it is not possible to state 
any reason for the different kinds of the will. If it is said that the 
appearance of the different kinds of will and qualities is the very 
nature of the qualities of the conditioned, then there is no need to 
admit a separate Brahman. It is therefore wrong to suppose that 
Brahman exists separately from the gunas of which He is the seat 
through the conditions. In the Brahma-sutra also, immediately after 
launching into an enquiry about Brahman, Badarayana defines His 
nature as that from which the creation and destruction of the world 
has proceeded; the Brahma-‘Sutra, however, states that such creative 
functions refer only to a conditioned Brahman. It is wrong to say 
that, because it is difficult to explain the nature of pure Brahman, 
the Brahma-sutra first speaks of the creation of the world and then 
denies it; for the world as such is perceived by all, and there is no 
meaning in speaking of its creation and then denying it — ^it is as if 
one said '‘My mother is barren”. If the world did not exist, it would 
not have appeared as such. It cannot be due to vdsand\ for, if the 
world never existed, there would be no experience of it and no 
vdsand» Vdsand also requires other instruments to rouse it, and 
there is no such instrument here. 

It cannot be said that the avidya belongs to the jlvas, because 
the jivas are said to be identical with Brahman and the observed 
difference to be due to false knowledge. If knowledge destroys 
avidya, then the avidya of the jwa ought to be destroyed by the 
avidya underlying it. Again, if the world is non-existent, then its 
cause, the avidya, ought also to be non-existent. What is jival 
It cannot be regarded as a reflection of Brahman; for only that 
which has colour can have reflection; it is not the formless sky that 
is reflected in the sky, but the rays of the sun hovering above. 
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Moreover, avidyd is all-pervasive as Brahman: how can there be 
reflection? Again such a theory of reflection would render all our 
moral efforts false, and emancipation, which is their result, must 
also be false; for the means by which it is attained is very false. 
Moreover, if the Vedas themselves are false, as mere effects of 
avidyd^ it is wrong to suppose that the nature of Brahman as 
described by them is true. Again, in the case of reflections there 
are true perceivers who perceive the reflection ; the reflected images 
cannot perceive themselves. But in the case under discussion there 
are no such perceivers. If the Paramatman be not associated with 
avidydj He cannot perceive the jtvas, and if He is associated with 
avidyd^ He has the same status as the jwas. Again, there is no one 
who thinks that jwa is a reflection of the Brahman on the antah-- 
karana; upon such a view, since thejivanmukta has an antahkarana, 
he cannot be zjwanmukta. If the jwa is a reflection on avidyd^ then 
thejivanmukta whose avidyd has been destroyed can no longer have 
a body. Since everything is destroyed by knowledge, why should 
there be a distinction in the case of the prdrahdha karma} Even 
if by the prdrahdha karma the body may continue to exist, there 
ought not to be any experience. When one sees a snake his body 
shakes even when the snake is removed; this shaking is due to 
previous impressions, but prdrahdha karma has no such past 
impressions, and so it ought to be destroyed by knowledge; the 
analogy is false. It is therefore proved that the theory of the jiva 
as reflection is false. 

There is another interpretation of the Sankara Vedanta, in which 
it is held that the appearance of the jlva as existing separate from 
Brahman is a false notion; impelled by this false notion people are 
engaged in various efforts for self-improvement^. On this explana- 
tion too it is difficult to explain how the erroneous apprehension 
arises and to whom it belongs. The jlva himself, being a part of 
the illusion, cannot be a perceiver of it, nor can the nature of the 
relation of the avidyd and the Brahman be explained; it cannot be 
contact, because both avidyd and Brahman are self-pervasive; it 
cannot be illusory, since there is no illusion prior to illusion ; it cannot 

^ asmin pakse jivasya vastuto brahmatve bheda-bhanasyajwa-^padavacyatdyas 
ca dustatvam na tu svarupdtirekatvam na vd moksasya apurusdrthatvam na va 
pdralaukika-prayatna-’pratirodhali. Punisottama’s Suvarna^sUtra on Vidvan^ 
mat}danay p. 37. 
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be unique, since in that case even an emancipated person may have 
an error. Again, if avidya and its relation are both beginningless 
and jwa be also beginningless, then it is difficult to determine 
whether avidya created jwa or jiva created avidya. 

It must therefore be assumed that the bondage of the jivas or 
their existence as such is not beginningless. Their bondage is 
produced by avidydy which is a power of God, and which operates 
only with reference to those whom God wishes to bind. For 
this reason we have to admit a number of beings, like snakes and 
others, who were never brought under the binding power of 
avidya^. All things appear and disappear by the grace of God as 
manifesting {avirbhdvd) and hiding {tirobhdva). The power of 
manifesting is the power by which things are brought within the 
sphere of experience (anubhava-visayatva-yogyatdvirbhdvah), and 
the power of hiding is the power by which things are so obscured 
that they cannot be experienced {tad-avisaya-yogya tdtirobhdvah). 
Things therefore exist even when they are not perceived; in the 
ordinary sense existence is defined as the capacity of being per- 
ceived, but in a transcendental sense things exist in God even when 
they are not perceived. According to this view all things that 
happened in the past and all that may happen in the future — all 
these exist in God and are perceived or not perceived according to 
His wilP. 

The jwa is regarded as a part of God; this nature oi jwa can 
be realized only on the testimony of the scriptures. Being a part 
of God, it has not the fullness of God and therefore cannot be as 
omniscient as He. The various defects of the jiva are due to God’s 
will: thus, in order that the jiva may have a diversity of experience, 
God has obscured His almighty power in him and for securing his 
moral efforts He has associated him with bondage and rendered him 
independent. It is by obscuring His nature as pure bliss that the 
part of God appears as the jiva. We know that the followers of 
Madhva also regard ihe jivas as parts of God; but according to them 
they are distinct from Him, and the identity of the Brahman and 
the jiva is only in a remote sense. According to the Nimbarkas 

^ yad’~handhane tad-icchd tarn eva sa hadhnati. Puru§ottama’s Suvarna^sutra^ 
P. 35- 

^ asmin kale asmin dese idam kdryam idam hhavatu iti icchd-visayatvam 
dvir-bhavab tadd tatra tat md bhavatu iti icchd-^vi^ayatvam Urohhdvah, Ibid, 
p. 56. 
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iwas are different from God, and are yet similar to Him: they too 
regard jivas as God’s parts, but emphasize the distinctness of the 
iivas as well as their similarity to Him. According to Ramanuja 
God holds the jwas within Himself and by His will dominates all 
their functions, by expanding or contracting the nature of the 
jlva's knowledge. According to Bhaskara jwa is naturally identical 
with God, and it is only through the limiting conditions that he 
appears as different from Him. According to Vijhana-bhiksu, 
though the jivas are eternally different from God, because they 
share His nature they are indistinguishable from Him^. 

But the Vallabhas hold that tht jivas, being parts of God, are 
one with Him; they appear as jivas through His function as 
dvirbhdva and tirobhdva, by which certain powers and qualities that 
exist in God are obscured in ih.ejiva and certain other powers are 
manifested. The manifestation of matter also is by the same process ; 
in it the nature of God as intelligence is obscured and only His 
nature as being is manifested. God’s will is thus the fundamental 
determinant of both/w^ and matter. This also explains the diversity 
of power and character in different individuals, which is all due to 
the will of God. But in such a view there is a serious objection; for 
good and bad karmas would thus be futile. The reply is that God, 
having endowed the individual with diverse capacities and powers 
for his own self-enjoyment, holds within His mind such a scheme 
of actions and their fruits that whoever will do such actions will be 
given such fruits. He does so only for His own self-enjoyment in 
diverse ways. The law of karma is thus dependent on God and is 
dominated by Him^. Vallabha, however, says that God has ex- 
plained the goodness and badness of actions in the scriptures. 
Having done so, He makes whoever is bent upon following a 
particular course of conduct do those actions. Jiva^s will is the 
cause of the karma that he does ; the will of the person is determined 
by his past actions; but in and through them all God’s will is the 
ultimate dispenser. It is here that one distinguishes the differences 
between the maryddd-mdrga and the pusti'-mdrga: the marydld- 

^ jlvanam nitya-hhinnatvam angikrtya avihhdgaAah^aimm anglkrtya sajd- 
ttyatve sati ambhdga-^pratiyogitvam arnsatvam tad^anuyogitvam ca amsitvam. 
Suvarna-sUtra, p. 85. 

® kftdawa muktya anyat samam upasarjanibkutam tathd ca tadapek^yd 
hhagavdn vicitra*-rasdntibhavdrtham evam yah karisyati tarn evaip karisydmlti 
svayam eva kdryddau cakdra. Vid’^an-^mai^dana, p. 91. 
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mdrga is satisfied that in the original dispensation certain karmas 
should be associated with certain fruits, and leaves the individual 
to act as he pleases; but the pusti-mdrga makes the playful activity 
of God the cause of the individuaFs efforts and also of the law of 
karma?-. 

The Upanisad says that, just as sparks emanate from fire, so the 
jivas have emanated from Brahman. This illustration shows that 
the jivas are parts of God, atomic in nature, that they have 
emanated from Him and may again merge in Him. This merging 
in God (Brahma-bhdva) means that, when God is pleased, He mani- 
fests His blissful nature as well as His powers in theyf^;^^:^. At the 
time of emancipation the devotees merge in God, become one with 
Him, and do not retain any separate existence from Him. At the 
time of the incarnation of God at His own sweet will He may in- 
carnate those parts of Him which existed as emancipated beings 
merged in Him. It is from this point of view that the emancipated 
beings may again have birth®. 

It is objected that the jivas cannot be regarded as atomic in 
nature, because the Upanisads describe them as all-pervasive. 
Moreover, if the jivas are atomic in nature, they would not be 
conscious in all parts of the body. The analogy of the sandal-paste, 
which remaining in one place makes the surrounding air fragrant, 
does not hold good; for the surrounding fragrance is due to the 
presence of minute particles. This cannot be so with the souls; 
consciousness, being a quality of the soul, cannot operate unless the 
soul-substance is present there. The analogy of the lamp and its 
rays is also useless; the lamp has no pervasive character; for the 


^ deary as tuyathdputramyatamdna-valam vd padartha-guna-do^au varitayan 
api yat-prayatndbhinwesam pasyati tathmva kdrayati. phala-ddndriham srutau 
karmdpeksd-kathandt phaladdne karmdpek§ah harma-karane jiva-krta-prayatna-- 
peksah, prayatne taUkarmdpeksahy svargadi-kame ca lokapravahapeksafi kdraya- 
tlti na hrahtnano do$agandho*piy na caivam anisvaratvam. maryddatndrgasya 
tathaiva nirmdndt yatra tvanyathd tatra pustumdrgdnglkdra itydhuh. ayamapi 
paksah svakrtamaryadaya eva hetutvena kathandn marydddkararf,e ca kndeccham 
rte hetvantarasya samhhavdd asmaduktannatiricyate, Vidvan-maridana^ p. 92. 

^ hrahma-hhdvaica hhagavad-ukta-sadhanakaranena santustdt bhagavata 
dnanda-prdkatydt svagwm-svarupaisvaryddi-prdkatyac ceti jneyam , . , . Ibid. p. 96. 
® mokse jlva-hrahmanor abhinnatvdd abhinnasvahhdvenaiva nirupanad 

ityarthah. tenddi-madhydvasdne§u suddha-brahmana evopdddnatvdt svdvatd- 

rasamaye knddrtham saksad yogyas ta eva bhavantui tdnapyavatdrayami 
punar nirgama-yogyatvamy idameva, muktdnupasrpya vyapadesaditisutrenoktam . . . . 
muktd api Md-vigrahani krtvd bhajanti iti. Ibid. p. 97. 
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illumination, is due to the presence of minute light-particles. To 
this Vitthala replies that Badarayana himself describes the nature 
of ihtjtvas as atomic. The objection that qualities cannot operate 
in the absence of the substance is not valid either. Even the 
Naiyayikas admit that the relation of samavdya may exist without 
the relata. The objection that the fragrance of a substance is due 
to the presence of minute particles of it is not valid; for a piece 
of musk enclosed in a box throws its fragrance around it, and in 
such cases there is no possibility for the minute particles of the 
musk to come out of the box; even when one touches garlic, the 
smell is not removed even by the washing of the hand. It must 
therefore be admitted that the smell of a substance may occupy a 
space larger than the substance itself. There are others who think 
that the soul is like fire, which is associated with heat and light, the 
heat and light being comparable to consciousness; they argue that, 
being of the nature of consciousness, the soul cannot be atomic. 
This is also invalid; for the Upanisad texts declare that knowledge 
is a quality of the soul, and it is not identical with it. Even heat and 
light are not identical with fire; through the power of certain gems 
and mantras the heat of the fire may not be felt; warm water 
possesses heat, though it has no illumination. Moreover, the 
Upanisad texts definitely declare the passage of the soul into the 
body, and this can only be possible if the soul is atomic. The objec- 
tion that these texts declare the identity of souls with Brahman 
cannot be regarded as repudiating the atomic nature of thtfivas; 
because this identification is based on the fact that the qualities of 
knowledge or intuition that belong to the jtvas are really the quali- 
ties of God. The jivas come out of Brahman in their atomic nature 
and Brahman manifests His qualities in them, so that they may 
serve Him. The service of God is thus the religion of man; being 
pleased with it God sometimes takes man within Himself, or at 
other times, when He extends His highest grace, He keeps him near 
Himself to enjoy the sweet emotion of his service^. 

The Sankarites think that Brahman is indeterminate (nirvisesa) 
and that all determination is due to avidya. This view is erroneous ; 

^ ata eva mhaja^hari-'dasya’-tadamiatvena bmhma'-svarupasya ca nijanisarga-^ 
prahhu--ingo]mla--ndtha’~carana-‘kamala~dasyam eva sva-dhannah, tena cdtisani'- 
tustah svayam prakaUbhuya nija~gundms tasmai dattd svasmin praveiayati 
svarUpdnanddniihhavartham, athavd tyanugrahe nikate sthdpayati tato*dhika- 
rasa-ddsya-karandrtham itu Ibid, p. no 
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for the supposed avidya cannot belong to ih&jwas‘, if it did, it could 
not affect the nature of Brahman. Nor can it belong to Brahman, 
because Brahman, being pure knowledge, is destructive of all 
avidya-, again, if the avidya belonged to the Brahman from be- 
ginningless time, there would be no nirvisesa Brahman. It must 
therefore be admitted that Brahman possesses the power of know- 
ledge and action and that these powers are natural to and identical 
with Him. Thus God, in association with His powers, is to be 
regarded as both determinate and indeterminate; the determinate 
forms of Brahman are, however, not to be regarded as different 
from Brahman or as characters of Him; they are identical with 
Brahman Himself^. 

If mdyd is regarded as the power of Brahman, then Vallabha is 
prepared to admit it; but, if mdyd is regarded as something unreal, 
then he repudiates the existence of such a category. All knowledge 
and all delusion come from Brahman, and He is identical with so- 
called contradictory qualities. If a separate mdyd is admitted, one 
may naturally enquire about its status. Being unintelligent {jadd), 
it cannot of itself be regarded as the agent (kartr ) ; if it is dependent 
on God, it can be conceived only as an instrument — ^but, if God is 
naturally possessed of infinite powers. He cannot require any such 
inanimate instrument. Moreover, the Upanisads declare tha t 
Brahman is pure being. If we follow the same texts. Brahman can- 
not be regarded as associated with qualities in so far as these gunas 
can be considered as modifications of the qualities of sattva, rajas 
and tamos. It is therefore to be supposed that the mdyd determines 
or modifies the nature of Brahman into His determinate qualities. 
To say that the manifestation of mdyd is effected by the will of God 
is objectionable too; for, if God’s will is powerful in itself, it need 
not require any upddhi or condition for effecting its purpose. In 
reality it is not possible to speak of any difference or distinction 
between God and His qualities. 

^ hrahmanyapi mvrtamurtarape sarvatah veditaaye evam tuanma prakarena 
veditavye brahma^ ete rape iii; kintu hrahmaiva iti vediUmye. Vidvan- 
maffdana^ p. 138. 
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Life of Vallabha (1481-1533). 


Vallabha was bom in the lineage of Yajnanarayana Bhatta; his 
great-grandfather was Gahgadhara Bhatta, his grandfather Ganapati 
Bhatta, and his father Laksmana Bhatta. It is said that among them- 
selves they performed one hundred somaydgas (soma sacrifices). 
The family was one of Telugu Brahmins of South India, and the 
village to which they belonged was known as Kamkar Khamlh; his 
mother’s name was Jllamagaru. Glasenapp, following N. G. Ghosh’s 
sketch of Vallabhacarya, gives the date of his birth as a.d. 1479 ; 
but all the traditional accounts agree in holding that he was born in 
Pamparanya, near Benares, in Samvat 1535 (a.d. i 48 i ), in the month 
of Vaisdkha^ on the eleventh lunar day of the dark fortnight. About 
the time of his birth there is some discrepancy of opinion; but it 
seems very probable that it was the early part of the night, when the 
Scorpion was on the eastern horizon. He was delivered from the 
womb in the seventh month underneath a tree, when Laksmana 
Bhatta was fleeing from Benares on hearing of the invasion of that 
city by the Moslems; he received initiation from his father in his 
eighth year, and was handed over to Visnucitta, with whom he 
began his early studies. His studies of the Vedas were carried on 
under several teachers, among were them Trirammalaya, Andhana- 
rayanadiksita and Madhavayatindra. All these teachers belonged 
to the Madhva sect. After his father’s death he went out on 
pilgrimage and began to have many disciples, Damodara, Sambhu, 
Svabhti, Svayambhu and others. Hearing of a disputation in the 
court of the king of Vidyanagara in the south, he started for the 
place with his disciples, carrying the Bhdgavata-purdna and the 
symbolic stone (mlagrdma sild) of God with him. The discussion 
was on the problem of the determinate nature of Brahman; 
Vallabha, being of the Visnusvami school, argued on behalf of 
the determinate nature of Brahman, and won after a protracted 
discussion which lasted for many days. He met here Vyasa-tirtha, 
the great Madhva teacher. From Vidyanagara he moved towards 
Pampa and from there to the Rsyamukha hill, from there to 
Kamakasni, from there to Kanci, from there to Cidambaram 
and from there to Ramesvaram. Thence he turned northwards 
and, after passing through many places, came to Mahisapuri and 
was well received by the king of that place; from there he came 


24-2 
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to Molulakota (otherwise called Yadavadri). From there he 
went to Udipi, and thence to Gokarna, from where he again 
came near Vidyanagara (Vijayanagara) and was well received 
by the king. Then he proceeded to Pandurahga, from there to 
Nasik, then by the banks of the Reva to Mahismati, from there to 
Visala, to a city on the river Vetravati to Dhalalagiri, and from there 
to Mathura. Thence he went to Vrndavana, to Siddhapura, to the 
Arhatpattana of the Jains, to Vrddhanagara, from there to Visva- 
nagara. From Visvanagara he went to Guzerat and thence to the 
mouth of the river Sindh through Bhamch. From there he pro- 
ceeded to Bhamksetra, Kapilaksetra, then to Prabhasa and Raivata, 
and then to Dvaraka. From there he proceeded to the Punjab by 
the banks of the river Sindh. Here he came to Kuruksetra, from 
there to Hardwar and to Hrsikesa, to Gahgottri and Yamunottri. 
After returning to Hardwar he went to Kedara and Badarikasrama. 
He then came down to Kanauj, then to the banks of the Ganges, 
to Ayodhya and Allahabad, thence to Benares. From there he 
came to Gaya and Vaidyanatha, thence to the confluence of the 
Ganges and the sea. He then came to Puri. From there he went 
to Godavari, proceeded southwards and came again to Vidya- 
nagara. Then he proceeded again to Dvaraka through the Kathia- 
wad country; from there he came to Puskara, thence again to 
Brndavana and again to Badarikasrama. He then came again to 
Benares; after coming again to the confluence of the Ganges he 
returned to Benares, where he married Maha-laksmi, the daughter 
of Devanna Bhatta. After marriage he started again for Vaidyanatha 
and from there he again proceeded to Dvaraka, thence again to 
Badarikasrama; from there he came to Brndavana. He again 
returned to Benares. He then came to Brndavana. From there he 
came to Benares, where he performed a great somaydga. His son 
Vitthalanatha was born in 1518 when he was in his thirty- 
seventh year. For his later life he renounced the world and became 
a sannydsin. He died in 1533- H e is said to have wr itten eighty- 
f our works and had eighty-four principal discip les. 
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Works of Vallabha and his Disciples. 

Of the eighty-four books (including small tracts) that Vallabha 
is said to have written we know only the following; Antahkarana- 
prabodha and commentary, Acdrya-kdrikd^ Anandddhikarana, Aryd^ 
Ekdnta-rahasya^ Krmdiraya^ Catuhslokibhdgavata-tlkdy Jalabheday 
Jaiminisutra hhdsya-m^ Tattvadtpa (or more accurately 

Tattvdrthadlpa and commentary), Trwidhalildndmdval% Navaratna 
and commentary, Nibandha^ NirodhaAaksana and Vivrtiy Patrdva- 
lambana^ Padya^ Paritydga^ Parimddhdstaka^ Purusottamasahasra- 
ndma^ Pusti-pravaha-maryddabheda and commentary, Purva^- 
mlmamsd-kdrikd^ Premdmrta and commentary, Praudhacaritandma, 
Bdlacaritandman^ Bdlabodhuy Brahma-sutrdiyubhdsyay Bhakti-' 
vardhini and commentary, Bhakti-siddhdntUy Bhagavad-gltaAjhdsyay 
Bhdgavata-tattvadipa and commentary, Bhdgavata-purdna-tikd 
Subodhinly Bhdgavata-purdna^-dasamaskandhdnukramanikd^ Bhdga-- 
vata-purdna-pancamaskandha-tlkdy Bhagavata-purdna^kadasaskan- 
dhdrthanirupana-kdrikdy Bhdgavatasdra-samuccayay Mangalavaduy 
Mathurd-mdhdtmyay Madhurdstakay Yamundstakay Rdjaltldndmay 
VivekadhairydsrayUy Vedastutikdrikdy ^raddhdprakaranay ^rutisdrUy 
Sannydsanirnaya and commentary, Sarvottamastotra-tippana and 
commentary, Sdksdtpurusottamavdkyay Siddhdnta-muktdvally Sid- 
dhdnta-rahasyay Sevdphala-stotraandcommtntsxyy Svdminyastaka^, 

The most important of Vallabha’s works are his commentary 
on the Bhdgavata-purdna (the Subodhini)y his commentary on the 
Brahma-sutray and his commentary Prakdsa on his own Tattvadtpa, 
The Subodhinl had another commentary on it called the Subodhini- 
lekha and the Subodhim-yojana-nibandha-yojana ; the commentary on 
the Rasapancadhydya was commented upon by Pitambara in the 
Rasapancddhydyt-prakdsa. Vallabha’s commentary on the Brahma- 
sutray the Anubhdsyay had a commentary on it by Purusottama (the 
Bhdsya-prakdsa)y another by Giridhara (Vivarana)y another by 
Iccharama (the Brahma-sutrdnubhdsya-pradtpa)y and another, the 
Balaprabodhim, by Sridhara Sarma. There was also another com- 
mentary on it, the Anubhasya-nigudhdrtha-dipikd by Lalu Bhatta, of 
the seventeenth century; another by Muralidhara, the pupil of 
Vitthala (the Anubhdsya-vydkhyd)y and the V edanta-candrika by an 

^ See Aufrecht’s Catalogus Catalogorum, 
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anonymous writer. Vallabha’s own commentary Prakdsa on the 
kdrikds he had written had a commentary on the first part of it, 
the Avarana-^hhanga by Pitambaraji Maharaja. The Tattvarthadipa 
is divided into three sections, of which the first, the Sdstrdrtha- 
prakarana, contains 105 kdrikds of a philosophical nature; the 
second section, the Sarvanirnaya-prakarana^ deals with eschatology 
and matters relating to duties; the third, the Bhdgavatdrtha- 
prakarana, containing a summary of the twelve chapters of the 
Bhdgavata-purdna^ had a commentary on it, also called the 
Avarana-bhanga, by Purusottamaji Maharaja. There was also 
another commentary on it by Kalyanaraja, which was published in 
Bombay as early as 1888. 

Coming to the small tracts of Vallabha, we may speak first of his 
Sannydsa-nirnaya, which consists of twenty-two verses in which he 
discusses the three kinds of renunciation: the sannydsa of karma- 
mdrga^ the sannydsa of jndna-mdrga and the sannydsa of bhakti- 
mdrga. There are at least seven commentaries on it, by Gokulanatha, 
Raghunatha, Gokulotsava, the two Gopesvaras, Purusottama and 
a later Vallabha. Of these Gokulanatha (1554-1643) was the 
fourth son of Vitthalanatha; he also wrote commentaries on §ri 
Sarvottama-stotra, V allabhdstaka^ Siddhdnta-muktdvall^ Pusti- 
pravdha-maryddd, Siddhanta-rcdiasya, Catuhsloki, Dhairyydsraya, 
Bhakti-vardhinl and Sevdphala, He was a great traveller and 
preacher of Vallabha's views in Guzerat, and did a great deal to 
make the Subodhim commentary of Vallabha popular. Raghunatha, 
the fifth son of Vitthalanatha, was born in 1557; he wrote com- 
mentaries on Vallabha^s Sodasa-grantha and also on Vallabhdstaka^ 
Madhurdstaka, Bhakti-harnsa and Bhakti-hetu] also a commentary 
on Purusottama-ndma-sahasra^ the Nama-candrika, Gokulotsava, 
the younger brother of Kalyanaraja and uncle of Hariraja, was born 
in 1580; he also wrote a commentary on the Sodasa-grantha. 
Gopesvara, the son of Ghanasyama, was born in 1598; the other 
Gopesvara was the son of Kalyanaraja and the younger brother of 
Hariraja. Purusottama, also a commentator, was born in 1660. 
Vallabha, son of Vitthalaraja, the other commentator, great-great- 
grandson of Raghunatha (the fifth son of Vallabhacarya) was born 
in 1575, and wrote a commentary on the Anubhdsya of Vallabha- 
carya. He should be distinguished from the earlier Vallabha, the 
son of Vitthalesvara. 
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The Sevdphala of Vallabha is a small tract of eight verses 
which discusses the obstacles to the worship of God and its fruits; 
it was commented upon by Kalyanaraja. He was the son of 
Govindaraja, the second son of Vitthalanatha, and was born in 
1571; he was the father of Hariraja, and wrote commentaries on 
the Sodasa-grantha and also on the rituals of worship. This work 
was also commented on by Devakinandana, who was undoubtedly 
prior to Purusottama. One Devakinandana, the son of Raghunatha 
(the fifth son of Vitthalanatha), was born in 1570; a grandson of 
the same name was born in 1631. There was also a commentary 
on it by Haridhana, otherwise called Hariraja, who was born in 
1593; he wrote many small tracts. There was another commentary 
on it by Vallabha, the son of Vitthala. There were two other 
Vallabhas — one the grandson of Devakinandana, born in 1619, 
and the other the son of Vitthalaraja, born in 1675; it is probable 
that the author of the commentary of the Sevdphala is the 
same Vallabha who wrote the Suhodhini-lekha. There are other 
commentaries by Purusottama, Gopesa, and Lalu Bhatta, a Telugu 
Brahmin; his other name was Balakrsna Diksita. He probably 
lived in the middle of the seventeenth century; h.^^xottAnubhasya- 
nigudhdrtha-prakdHkd on the Amihhdsya of Vallabha and a com- 
mentary on the Subodhim (the Subodhini-yojana-ntbandha-yojana 
Sevdkaumudi), Nirnaydrnava^ Prmeya-ratndrnava, and a commen- 
tary on the Sodasa-grantha. There is another commentary by Jaya- 
gopala Bhatta, the son of Cintamani Diksita, the disciple of Kalyana- 
raja. He wrote a commentary on the Taittiriya Upanisad, on the 
Krsna-karndmrta of Bilvamangala, and on the Bhakti-vardhinL 
There is also a commentary by Laksmana Bhatta, grandson of 
Srinatha Bhatta and son of Gopinatha Bhatta, and also two other 
anonymous commentaries. 

Vallabha^s Bhakti-vardhini is a small tract of eleven verses, 
commented upon by Dvarakesa, Giridhara, Balakrsna Bhatta 
(son of the later Vallabha), by Lalu Bhatta, Jayagopala Bhatta, 
Vallabha, Kalyanaraja, Purusottama, Gopesvara, Kalyanariga 
and Balakrsna Bhatta; there is also another anonymous com- 
mentary. 

The Sannydsa-nirnaya, the Sevdphala and the Bhakti-vardhim 
are included in the Sixteen Tracts of Vallabha (the Sodasa-grantha ) ; 
the others are Yamundstaka, Bdlabodha, Sidihdnta-muktdvalt, 
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Pusti-pravaha-marydddy Siddhanta-rahasyay Navaratnay Antah- 
karanaprabodha, Vivekadhairyydsrayay Krsndsrayay Catuhslokiy 
Bhakti-^vardhinly Jalabheda Slid Pancapddya. The Yamundstakais a 
tract of nine verses in praise of the holy river Yanauna. Bdlabodha 
is a small tract of nineteen verses, in which Vallabha says that 
pleasure (kdma) and extinction of sorrow (moksa) are the two 
primarily desirable things in the world; two others, dharma and 
arthuy are desirables in a subsidiary manner, because through artha 
or wealth one may attain dharmay and through dharma one may 
attain happiness. Moksa can be attained by the grace of Visnu, 
Siddhdnta-muktdvali is a small tract of twenty-one verses dealing 
with bhaktiy which emphasize the necessity of abnegating all things 
to God. Pusti-pra^dha-marydda is a small tract of twenty-five 
verses, in which Vallabha says that there are five kinds of natural 
defects, due to egotism, to birth in particular countries or times, 
to bad actions and bad associations. These can be removed by 
offering all that one has to God; one has a right to enjoy things after 
dedicating them to God. Navaratna is a tract of nine verses in 
which the necessity of abnegating and dedicating all things to God 
is emphasized. Antahkarana-prabodha is a tract of ten verses which 
emphasize the necessity of self-inspection and prayer to God for 
forgiveness, and to convince one’s mind that everything belongs to 
God. The Vivekadhairyydsraya is a small tract of seventeen verses. 
It urges us to have full confidence in God and to feel that, if our 
wishes are not fulfilled by Him, there must be some reason known 
to Him; He knows everything and always looks to our welfare. 
It is therefore wrong to desire anything strongly; it is best to leave 
all things to God to manage as He thinks best. The Krsndsraya is 
a tract of eleven verses explaining the necessity of depending in all 
matters on Krsna, the Lord. CatuhHoki is a tract of four verses of 
the same purport. The Bhakti-vardhim is a tract of eleven verses, 
in which Vallabha says that the seed of the love of God exists in us 
all, only it is obstructed by various causes; when it manifests itself, 
one begins to love all beings in the world; when it grows in in- 
tensity it becomes impossible for one to be attached to worldly 
things. When love of God grows to this high intensity, it cannot be 
destroyed. The Jalabheda contains twenty verses, dealing with the 
different classes of devotees and ways of devotion. The Pancapddya 
is a tract of five verses. 
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Vitthaladiksita or Vitthalesa (1518-88), the son of Vallabha, is 
said to have written the following works : Avatdra-tdratamya-stotra^ 
Arydy Krsna-premdmrta^ Glta-gomnda-praihamdstapadi-vvurti^ 
Gokuldstaka^Janmdstaml-nirnayayJalabheda-tikdyDhruvdpada-tikdj 
Ndma-candrikdy Nydsddesavivarana-prabodhay Premdmrta-hhdsyay 
Bhakti-'hamsay Bhakti-hetu-nirnayay Bhagavata-svatantratdy Bhaga- 
vadgltdAdtparyay Bhagavad-gitd-hetu-nirnayay Bhdgavata-tattva-- 
dtpikdy Bhagavata'-dasama-skandha-vivrtiy Bhujanga-praydtdstakay 
Y dmundstaka-vimtiy Rasasarvasvay Rdma-navamt-nirnayay Valla-- 
bhdstakay Vidvan-mandanay Vweka-dhairyyasraya-tikdy §iksd- 
pattra, iSrngdrarasa-mandanay Satpadty Sannydsa-nirnaya-vwaranay 
Samayapradipay Sarvottama-stotra with commentary, commentary 
on Siddhdnta-muktdvaliy Se^vdkaumudiy Svatantrdlekhana and 
Svdmistotra}* Of these Vidyd-mandanaisXhemo^timpoxtznty it was 
commented on by Purusottama and has already been noticed above 
in detail. A refutation of the Vidyd-mandana and the Suddhddvaita- 
martanda of Giridhara was attempted in 1868 in a work called 
Sahasrdksahy Sadananda, a Sahkarite thinker. This was again refuted 
in the Prabhanjana by Vitthalanatha (of the nineteenth century) and 
there is a commentary on this by Govardhanasarma of the present 
century. From the Sahasrdksa we know that Vitthala had studied 
Nyaya in Navadvipa and the Vedas, the Mlmdmsd and the Brahma- 
sutra, that he had gone to different countries carrying on his 
disputations and conquering his opponents, and that he was re- 
ceived with great honour by Svarupasimha of Udaypur. Vitthala 's 
Yamiindstakamvrti was commented on by Hariraja; his com- 
mentary on Vallabha’s Siddhanta-muktavali was commented on by 
Brajanatha, son of Raghunatha. The Madhurdstaka of Vallabha was 
commented on by Vitthala, and his work was further commented 
on by Ghanasyama. The Madhurdstaka had other commentaries 
on it, by Hariraja, Balakrsna, Raghunatha and Vallabha. Vitthala 
also wrote commentaries on the Nydsadesa and the Pustipravdha- 
maryadd of Vallabha. His Bhakti-hetu was commented on by 
Raghunatha; in this work Vitthala discusses the possible course of 
the rise of bhaktL He says that there are two principal ways; those 
who follow the maryddd-marga follow their duties and attain God 
in course of time, but those who follow the pusti-mdrga depend 
entirely on the grace of God. God’s grace is not conditioned by 
^ See Aufrechts* Catalogus Catalogorum, 
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good deeds, such as gifts, sacrifices, etc., or by the performance of 
the prescribed duties. Thejwas as such are the natural objects to 
whom God’s grace is extended when He is pleased by good deeds. 
But it is more appropriate to hold that God’s grace is free and inde- 
pendent of any conditions; God’s will, being eternal, cannot be 
dependent on conditions originated through causes and effects. 
The opponents’ view — ^that by good deeds and by prescribed duties 
performed for God, bhakti is attained, and through hhakti there is 
the grace of God and, through that, emancipation — ^is wrong; for 
though different persons may attain purity by the performance of 
good deeds, yet some may be endowed with knowledge and others 
with bhakti\ and this difference cannot be explained except on the 
supposition that God’s grace is free and unconditioned. The sup- 
position that with grace as an accessory cause the purity of the 
mind produces bhakti is also wrong; it is much better to suppose 
that the grace of God flows freely and does not require the co- 
operation of other conditions; for the scriptures speak of the free 
exercise of God’s grace. Those whom God takes in the path of 
maryadd attain their salvation in due course through the per- 
formance of duties, purity of mind, devotion, etc. ; but those to 
whom He extends His special grace are accepted in the path of 
pusti’‘bhakti\ they attain bhakti even without the performance of any 
prescribed duties. The prescription of duties is only for those who 
are in the path of maryadd; the inclination to follow either the 
maryddd or the pusti path depends on the free and spontaneous 
will of God^, so that even in the maryddd-marga hhakti is due to 
the grace of God and not to the performance of duties^. Vitthala’s 
view of the relation of God’s will to all actions, whether performed 
by us or happening in the course of natural and material causes, 
reminds us of the doctrine of occasionalism, which is more or less 
of the same period as Vitthala’s enunciation of it; he says that 
whatever actions happened, are happening or will happen are 
due to the immediately preceding will of God to that effect; all 
causality is thus due to God’s spontaneous will at the preceding 

^ jtvesu yathd bhagavadiccha tathaiva tesdm pravrtter dvasyakatvdt. 
Bhakti-hetu-^nirnaya, P* 7* 

2 In the Bhakti-hanisa (p. 56 ) of Vitthala it is said that bhakti means affection 
(snehd ) : bhaktipadasya iaktih sneha eva. Worship itself is not bhakti, but may lead 
to it; since bhakti is of the nature of affection, there cannot be any viddhi or 
injunction with reference to it. 
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moment^. The causality of so-called causes and conditions, or of 
precedent-negations (prdg-abhdva)^ or of the absence of negative 
causes and conditions, is thus discarded; for all these elements are 
effects, and therefore depend upon God’s will for their happening; 
for without that nothing could happen. God’s will is the ultimate 
cause of all effects or happenings. As God’s will is thus the only 
cause of all occurrences or destructions, so it is the sole cause of the 
rise of bhakti in any individual. It is by His will that people are 
associated with different kinds of inclinations, but they work dif- 
ferently and that they have or have not bhakti. Vitthala is said to 
have been a friend of Akbar. His other works were commentaries 
on Pusti-'pravdha-'inaryddd and Siddhdnta-'muktdvall^ Anubhdsya- 
purtti (a commentary on the Anubhdsya)^ Nibandha-^prakasa, 
Subodhini-tippam (a commentary on the Subodhim), otherwise 
called Sannydsdvaccheda. Vallabhacarya’s first son was Gopi- 
nathaji Maharaja, who wrote Sadhanadipaka and other minor 
. works, and Vitthala was his second son. Vitthala had seven sons 
and four daughters. 

Pitambara, the great-grandson of Vitthala, the pupil of Vitthala 
and the father of Purusottama, wrote Avatdravdddvalt^ Bhakti- 
rasatvavada, Dravya-suddhi and its commentary, and a com- 
mentary on the Pusti^-pravdha-maryddd. Purusottama was born 
in 1670; he wrote the following books;- Subodhinl-prakdsa (a com- 
mentary on the Subodhint commentary of Vallabha on the Bhdga- 
vata-purdna), Upanisad-dipikd, Avarana-bhanga on the Prakdsa 
commentary of Vallabha on his Tattvdrtha-dlpikd^ Prdrthand- 
ratndkara^ Bhakti-hamsa-mvekay Utsava-pratdna^ Suvarna-sutra (a 
commentary on the Vidvanamandana) and Sodasa-grantha-vivrti. 
He is said to have written twenty-four philosophical and theological 
tracts, of which seventeen have been available to the present writer, 
viz. , Bheddbheda-svarupa'-nirnaya^ Bhagavat-praUkrti-pujanavaday 
Srsti-bheda-vdday Kbyati^-vada, Andhakdra-vada, Brahmanatvadi- 
devatddi-’Vdda^ Jwa-pratibiinbatva-khandana’'Vdda^ Amrbhdva’- 
tirobhdva-vdday Pratibimba-vada^ Bhaktyutkarsa-vdda^ tJrddhva- 
pundra-dhdrana-vada^ Mdlddharana-vdda^ XJpadesa-visaya-sahkd- 
nirdsa-vdday Murti-pujana-vdda^ Sankha-cakra-dharana-^vada. He 

^ yada yada yat yat kdryyam hhavati bhdvi abhud vd taUtatkdlopddhau 
kramikenaiva tena tena hetund tat tat kdryyani kari^ye iti tatah purvam hhagavad- 
icchd asty dsfd vd iti mantavyam. Ibid. p. 9. 
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also wrote commentaries on Sevdphala^ Sannydsa-nirnaya and 
Bhakti-vardhinly the Bhdsya-prakdia and the Utsava-pratdna. He 
wrote these commentaries also; Nirodha-laksana^ Jalabheda, Panca- 
pddya^ and the Tirtha commentary on the Bhakti-hamsa of 
Vitthala on the Siddhanta-muktavali and the Bdla-bodha. He also 
wrote a sub-commentary on Vitthala’ s Bhdsya on the Gdyatrl, a 
commentary on Vallahhdstaka^ the Vedanta-karanamala and the 
Sdstrartha-prakamna-nihandha, and a commentary on the Gitd. 
He is said to have v^ritten about nine hundred thousand verses, 
and is undoubtedly one of the most prominent members of the 
Vallabha school. 

Muralidhara, the pupil of Vitthala, wrote a commentary on 
Vallabha’s Bhdsya called the Bhdsya-tikd; also the Paratattvdhjana, 
Bhakti-cintdmani^ Bhagavannama-darpana^ Bhagavanndma-vai- 
bhava. Vitthala’s great-grandson Vallabha, born in 1648, wrote the 
Subodhim-lekha, a commentary on the Sevdphala^ a commentary 
on the Sodasa-grantha, the Gita-tattva-dipaniy and other works. 
Gopesvaraji Maharaja, the son of Kalyanaraja and the great- 
grandson of Vitthala, was born in 1595, and wrote the Rasmi 
commentary on the Prakdsa of Vallabha, the Suhodhini-buhhutra- 
bodhini, and a Hindi commentary on the Siksdpatra of Hariraja. 
The other Gope^vara, known also as Yogi Gopesvara, the author 
of Bhakti-martanda, was bom much later, in 1781. Giridharji, born 
in 1845, wrote the Bhdsya-vivarana and other works. 

Muralidhara, the pupil of Vitthala, wrote a commentary on 
Vallabha’s Anuhhdsya, a commentary on the Sdndilya-sutra^ the 
Paratattvdnjana^ the Bhakti-cintdmani, the Bhagavanndma-darpana 
and the Bhagavanndma-vaihhava, Raghunatha, born in 1557, 
wrote the commentary Nama-candrika on Vallabha’s Bhakti-hamsa, 
also commentaries on his Bhakti-hetu-nirnaya and Vallabhdstaka 
(the Bhakti^tarangim and the Bhakti-hetu-nirnaya-vivrti). He also 
wrote a commentary on the Purusottama-stotra and the Valla- 
bhdstaka. Vallabha, otherwise known as Gokulanatha, son of 
Vitthala, bom in 1550, wrote the Prapanca-sdm-hheda and com- 
mentaries on the Siddhdnta-muktdvali, Nirodha-laksana, Madhurd- 
staka, Sarmttamastotray Vallabhdstaka and the Gdyatn-hhdsya of 
Vallabhacarya. Kalyanaraja, son of Govindaraja, son of Vitthala, 
was born in 1571, and wrote commentaries on tht Jalabheda and 
the Siddhdnta-muktdvali. His brother Gokulastava, bom in 1580, 
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wrote a commentary called Trividhdndmdvali-vivrtL Devakinandana 
(1570), son of Raghunatha and grandson of Vitthala, wrote the 
Prakdsa commentary on the Bdla-’hodha of Vallabhacarya. 
Ghanasyama (1574), grandson of Vitthala, wrote a sub-commentary 
on the Madhurdstaka-vivrti of Vitthala. Krsnacandra Gosvami, 
son of Brajanatha and pupil of Vallabhacarya, wrote a short com- 
mentary on the Brahma-sutra^ the Bhdva-prakdsikd, in the fashion 
of his father Brajanatha’s Martcikd commentary on the Brahma- 
suit a. This Brajanatha also wrote a commentary on Siddhdnta- 
muktdvalt, Hariraja (1593), son of Kalyanaraja, wrote the §iksd- 
patra and commentaries on the Siddhdnta-muktdvali^ the Nirodha- 
laksana^ Pahcapddya^ Madhurdstaka^ and a Parisista in defence of 
Kalyanaraja’s commentary on tixt Jalahheda. Gopesa (1598), son 
of Ghanasyama, wrote commentaries on the Nirodha-laksana, 
Sevdphala and Sannydsanirnaya, Gopesvaraji Maharaja (1598), 
brother of Hariraja, wrote a Hindi commentary on Hariraja’s 
Siksapdtra, Dvarakesa, a pupil of Vitthala, wrote a commentary 
on Siddhdnta-muktdvalL Jayagopala Bhatta, disciple of Kalyana- 
raja, wrote commentaries on the Sevdphala and the Taittirlya 
Upanisad. Vallabha (1648), great-grandson of Vitthala, wrote com- 
mentaries on the Siddhdnta-mvktdvally Nirodha-laksanay Sevd- 
phala^ Sannydsa-nirnaya^ Bhakti-vardhini, Jalahheda and the 
Madhurdstaka, Brajaraja, son of Syamala, wrote a commentary on 
the Nirodha-laksana, Indivesa and Govardhana Bhatta wrote 
respectively Gdyatryariha-vivarana and Gdyatryartha, Sri- 
dharasvami wrote the Bala-hodhinl commentary on the Anubhdsya 
of Vallabha. Giridhara, the great-grandson of Vitthala, wrote the 
Siddhddvaita-mdrtanda and th.ePrapahca-vdday following Vidvdna- 
mandana. His pupil Ramakrsna wrote the Prakdsa commentary on 
the Siddhddvaita-mdrtanday and another work, the Suddhadvaita- 
parikskdra. Yogi Gopesvara (1787) wrote the Vddakathd,Atmavdday 
Bhakti-mdrtanday Caturthadhikaranamdla^ the Raimi commentary 
on the Bhdsya-prakdsa of Purusottama, and a commentary on 
Purusottama’s Veddntadhikaranamdld. Gokulotsava wrote a com- 
mentary on the Trividhdndmdvalt of Vallabha. Braje^vara Bhatta 
wrote the Brahmavidya-bhdvana^ Haridasa the Haridasa-siddhdnta^ 
Iccharama the Pradipa on Vallabha’s Anubhdsya and Nirbhaya- 
rama, the pupil of the Adhikarami-samgraha. 
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Visnusvamin. 

Visnusvamin is regarded by tradition as being the earliest 
founder of the visuddhadvaita school which was regenerated by 
Vallabha. Sridhara, in his commentary on the Bhdgavata-purdna, 
also refers to Visnusvamin, and it is possible that he wrote a com- 
mentary on the Bhdgavata’‘purdna\ but no such work is available. 
A brief account of Visnusvamin’s views is available in the Sakala- 
caryd-mata-samgmha (by an anonymous writer), which merely 
summarizes Vallabha’s views; there is nothing new in it which 
could be taken up here for discussion. This work, however, does 
not contain any account of Vallabha’s philosophy, from which it 
may be assumed that it was probably written before the advent of 
Vallabha, and that the view of Visnusvamin contained therein was 
drawn either from the traditional account of Visnusvamin or from 
some of his works not available at the present time. It is unlikely, 
therefore, that the account of Visnusvamin in the Sakalacaryd- 
mata-samgraha is in reality a summary statement of Vallabha’s 
views imposed on the older writer Visnusvamin. Vallabha himself, 
however, never refers to Visnusvamin as the originator of his 
system; there is a difference of opinion among the followers of 
Vallabha as to whether Vallabha followed in the footsteps of 
Visnusvamin. It is urged that while Vallabha emphasized the pure 
monistic texts of the Upanisads and regarded Brahman as un- 
differentiated, as one with himself, and as one with his qualities, 
Visnusvamin emphasized the duality implied in the Vedantic 
texts^. Vallabha also, in his Suhodhini commentary on the 
Bhdgavata-purdna (iii. 32. 37) describes the view of Visnusvamin 
as propounding a difference between the Brahman and the world 
through the quality of tamos, and distinguishes his own view as 
propounding Brahman as absolutely qualityless The meagre 
account of Visnusvamin given in Sdkalacaryd-mata-satngraha 
does not lend us any assistance in discovering whether his view 
differed from that of Vallabha, and, if it did, in what points. It is 

^ Thus Nirbhayarama, in Adhikarana-samgraha (p. i), says: tasydpi durbo-- 
dhatvena vydkhyana-sdpek^atayd tasya vydkhydtdro Visnmvdmi'-mcuihva’-pra’- 
hhrtayo hrahmadvaita-vadasya sevya’-sevaka-hhdvasya ca virodham manvdnd 
cd)heda-hodhaka-snitisu laksanayd hheda-paratvam hiddham bhedam anglcakruti. 

® te ca sdmpratam Visnmvdmyanusdrinah tatVoa-vadino Rdmdnujai ca tamo-^ 
rajah-sattvair hhinnd asmaUpratipaditac ca nairgunvadasya. Ibid, p. i. 
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also not impossible that the author of Sakalacaryd-mata-samgraha 
had not himself seen any work of Visnusvamin and had transferred 
the views of Vallabha to Visnusvamin, who, according to some 
traditions, was the originator of the Suddhadvaita system^. 

According to the Vallabha-dig-vijaya there was a king called 
Vijaya of the Pandya kingdom in the south. He had a priest 
Devasvamin, whose son was Visnusvamin. Sukasvamin, a great 
religious reformer of North India, was his fellow-student in the 
Vedanta; it is difScult to identify him in any way. Visnusvamin 
went to Dvaraka, to Brndavana, then to Purl, and then returned 
home. At an advanced age he left his household deities to his son, 
and having renounced the world in the Vaisnava fashion, came to 
KahcL He had many pupils there, e.g., Sridevadarsana, Srikantha, 
Sahasrarci, Satadhiti, Kumarapada, Parabhuti, and others. 
Before his death he left the charge of teaching his views to §ri- 
devadarsana. He had seven hundred principal followers teaching 
his views; one of them, Rajavisnusvamin, became a teacher in the 
Andhra country. Visnusvamin's temples and books were said to 
have been burnt at this time by the Buddhists. Vilva-mahgala, a 
Tamil saint, succeeded to the pontifical chair at Srirangam, 
Vilva-mangala left the pontifical chair at Kanci to Deva-mangala and 
went to Brndavana. Prabhavisnusvamin succeeded to the pontifical 
chair; he had many disciples, e.g., Srikanthagarbha, Satyavati 
Pandita, Somagiri, Narahari, Srantanidhi and others. He installed 
Srantanidhi in his pontifical chair before his death. Among the 
Visnusvamin teachers was one Govindacarya, whose disciple 
Vallabhacarya is said to have been. It is difficult to guess the date 
of Visnusvamin; it is not unlikely, however, that he lived in the 
twelfth or the thirteenth century. 

^ This tradition is found definitely maintained in the Vallabha--dig-vijaya^ 
written by Jadunathaji Maharaja. 
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CAITANYA AND HIS FOLLOWERS 
Caitanya^s Biographers. 

Caitanya was the last of the Vaisnava reformers who had suc- 
ceeded Nimbarka and Vallabha. As a matter of fact, he was a junior 
contemporary of Vallabha. So far as he is known to us, h e did n ot 
leave behind any wo rk treating of his own philosophy, and all th at 
v^cSi know ofit Is the writiiigs of his contSnp^^ 

adnSiers" indTm^p Lven from tESF^^^ of his 

chafacteF^S particular nature of his devotion to God than 

about his philosophy. It is therefore extremely difficult to point 
out anything as being the philosophy of Caitanya. Many bio- 
graphies of him were written in Sanskrit, Bengali, Assamese 
and Oriya and a critical study of the materials of Caitanya’s 
biography in Bengali was published some time ago by Dr Biman 
Behari Mazumdar. Of the many biographies of Caitanya those by 
Murarigupta and Vrndavanadasa deal with the first part of 
Caitanya^s life, and the latter^s work is regarded as the most 
authoritative and excellent treatment of his early life. Again, 
Krsnadasa Kaviraja’s Life, which emphasizes the second and third 
parts of Caitanya’s life, is regarded as the most philosophical and 
instructive treatment of his most interesting period. Indeed, 
Vmdavanadasa's Caitanya-bhdgavata and Krsnadasa Kaviraja’s 
Caitanya-^caritdmrta stand out as the most important biographical 
works on Caitanya. We have already mentioned Murarigupta, who 
wrote a small work in Sanskrit, full of exaggerations, though he was 
a contemporary. There are also biographies by Jayananda and 
Locanadasa, entitled Caitanya-mangala. Some Govinda and 
Svarupa Damodara, supposed to have been personal attendants of 
Caitanya, were said to have kept notes, but these are apparently 
now lost. Kavi Karnapura wrote the Caitanya-^candrodaya-^nataka^ 
which may be regarded as the principal source of Krsnadasa 
Kaviraja’s work. Vrndavanadasa was born in saka 1429 (a.d. 1507) ; 
he had seen Caitanya during the first fifteen years of his life. 
Caitanya died in saka 1455 (a.d. 1533) and the Caitanya-^bhdgavata 
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was written shortly after. Krsnadasa Kaviraja’s work, Caitanya- 
caritdmrta, was written long afterwards. Though there is some 
dispute regarding the actual date of its completion, it is well-nigh 
certain that it was in saka 1537 (a.d. 1616). The other date, found 
in Prema-vildsa^ is saka 1503 (a.d. 1581), and this had been very 
well-combatted by Professor Radha Govinda Nath in his learned 
edition of the work. The Caitanya-candrodaya-nataka was written 
by Kavi Karnapura in saka 1494 (A.r>. 1572). It would thus appear 
that for the most authentic account of Caitanya's life one should 
refer to this work and to Vrndavanadasa’s Caitanya-hhdgavata, 
Kaviraja Krsnadasa’s Caitanya-caritdmrta is, however, the most 
learned of the biographies. There was also a Caitanya-sahasra-ndma 
by Sarvabhauma Bhattacarya, the Govinda-vijaya of Parama- 
nandapuri, songs of Caitanya by Gauridasa Pandita, the Gaudaraja- 
vijaya of Paramananda Gupta, and songs of Caitanya by Gopala 
Basu. 


The Life of Caitanya. 

I shall attempt here to give only a brief account of Caitanya’s 
life, following principally the Caitanya-bhdgavata^ Caitanya- 
candrodaya-ndtaka and Caitanya-caritdmrta. 

There lived in Navadvipa Jagannatha Mi^ra and his wife SacL 
On a full-moon day in Spring (the month of Phdlguna)^ when there 
was an eclipse of the moon, in saka 1407 (a.d. 1485), Caitanya was 
born to them. Navadvipa at this time was inhabited by many 
Vaisnavas who had migrated from Sylhet and other parts of India. 
Thus there were Srivasa Pandita, Srirama Pandita, Candrasekhara; 
Murarigupta, Pundarika Vidyanidhi, Caitanya-vallabha Datta. 
Thus the whole atmosphere was prepared for a big spark of fire 
which it was the business of Caitanya to throw into the combustible 
material. In Santipura, Advaita, a great Vaisnava very much senior 
to Caitanya, was always regretting the general hollowness of the 
people and wishing for someone to create new fire. Caitanya’s 
elder brother Visvarupa had gone out as an ascetic, and Caitanya, 
then the only son left to his parents, was particularly cherished by 
his widowed mother Saci Devi, the daughter of Nilambara 
Chakravarti, 

Navadvipa was at this time under Moslem rulers who had 
grown tyrannical. Sarvabhauma Bhattacarya, son of Vi^arada 
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Pandita and a great scholar, had gone over to Orissa to take refuge 
under the Hindu king there, Prataparudra. 

Caitanya studied in the Sanskrit school {tol) of Sudarsana 
Pandita. His study in the school was probably limited to the 
Kalapa grammar and some kdvyas. Some later biographers say 
that he had also read Nyaya (logic); there is, however, no proper 
evidence in support of this. He had, however, studied at home some 
Purdnas, notably the great devotional work, Srlmad-^bhagavata. As 
a student he was indeed very gifted; but he was also very vain, and 
always took special delight in defeating his fellow-students in 
debate. From his early days he had shown a strong liking for 
devotional songs. He took a special delight in identifying himself 
with Krsna. Among his associates the names of the following may 
be mentioned: Srinivasa Pandita and his three brothers, Vasudeva 
Datta, Mukunda Datta and Jagai, the writer, Srigarbha Pandita, 
Murarigupta, Govinda, Sridhara, Gahgadasa, Damodara, Candra- 
sekhara, Mukunda, Sahjaya, Purusottama, Vijaya, Vakresvara, 
Sanatana, Hrdaya, Madana and Ramananda. Caitanya had received 
some instruction in the Vedas also from his father. He had also 
received instruction from Visnu Pandita and Gahgadasa Pandita. 
At this period of his life he became intimately acquainted with 
Haridasa and Gadadhara. 

Caitanya’s first wife, Laksmi Devi, daughter of Vallabha Misra, 
died of snake-bite; he then married Visnupriya. After his father^s 
death he went to Gaya to perform the post-funeral rites; there he 
is said to have met saintly persons like Paramananda Puri, Isvara 
Puri, Raghunatha Puri, Brahmmanda Puri, Amara Puri, Gopala 
Puri, and Ananta Puri. He was initiated by Isvara Puri and decided 
to renounce the world. He came back, however, to Navadvipa and 
began to teach the Bhagavata-^purdna for some time. 

Nityananda, an ascetic {avadhutd), joined him in Navadvipa. 
His friendship further kindled the fire of Caitanya’s passion for 
divine love, and both of them, together with other associates, began 
to spend days and nights in dancing and singing. It was at this time 
that through his influence and that of Nityananda, two drunkards, 
Jagai and Madhai, were converted to his Vaisnava cult of love. 
Shortly after this, with his mother’s permission, he took the ascetic 
life and proceeded to Katwa, and from there to Santipur to meet 
Advaita there. From this place he started for Puri with his followers. 
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Such is the brief outline of Caitanya’s early life, bereft of all 
interesting episodes, and upon it there is a fair amount of unanimity 
among his various biographers. 

Krsnadasa Kaviraja’s Bengali work, Caitanya-caritdmrta^ is 
probably one of the latest of his biographies, but on account of its 
recondite character has easily surpassed in popularity all other 
biographies of Caitanya. He divides Caitanya’s life into three parts : 
Adillld (the first part), Madhya-lild (the second part) and Antyalild 
(the last part). The first part consists of an account of the first twenty- 
four years, at the end of which Caitanya renounced the world. He 
lived for another twenty-four years, and these are divided into 
two sections, the second and the last part of his life. Of these twenty- 
four years, six years were spent on pilgrimage ; this marks the middle 
period. The remaining, eighteen years were spent by him in Puri 
and form the final period, of which six years were spent in preaching 
the cult of holy love and the remaining twelve years in deep ecstasies 
and suffering pangs of separation from his beloved Krsna, the Lord. 

After his renunciation in the twenty-fourth year of his life, in 
the month of Mdgha (January), he started for Brndavana and 
travelled for three days in the Radha country (Bengal). He did not 
know the way to Brndavana and was led to Santipura by Nitya- 
nanda. Caitanya’s mother, along with many other people, Srivasa, 
Ramai, Vidyanidhi, Gadadhara, Vakresvara, Murari, Suklambara, 
Sridhara, Vyaya, Vasudeva, Mukunda, Buddhimanta Khan, 
Nandana and Sanjaya, came to see him at Santipur. From Santipur 
Caitanya started for Puri with Nityananda, Pandita Jagadananda, 
Damodara Pandita and Mukunda Dutta by the side of the Ganges, 
by way of Balesvar (in Orissa). He then passed by Yajpur and 
Saksigopala and came to Puri. Having arrived there, he went 
straight to the temple of Jagannatha, looked at the image and fell 
into a trance. Sarvabhauma Bhattacarya, who was then residing at 
Puri, brought him to his house; Nityananda, Jagadananda, Damodara 
all came and joined him there. Here Caitanya stayed for some 
time at the house of Sarvabhauma and held discussions with him, 
in the course of which he refuted the monistic doctrines of Sankara^. 

^ There is considerable divergence about this episode with Sarvabhauma; 
the Sanskrit Caitanya-caritdmrta and the Caitanya-candrodaya-nataka do not 
agree with the description in the Ccdtanya-caritamrta in Bengali of Kr§nadasa 
Kaviraja as given here. 


25-2 
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After some time Caitanya started for the South and first came 
to Kiirmasthana, probably a place in the Ganjam district (South 
Orissa) ; he then passed on by the banks of the Godavari and met 
Ramananda Ray. In a long conversation with him on the subtle 
aspect of the emotion of bhakti Caitanya was very much impressed 
by him; he passed some time with him in devotional songs and 
ecstasies. He then resumed his travel again and is said to have 
passed through Mallikarjuna-tirtha, Ahobala-Nrsimha, Skanda- 
tirtha and other places, and later on came to Srirahgam on the 
banks of the Kaveri. Here he lived in the house of Venkata Bhatta 
for four months, after which he went to the Rsabha mountain, 
where he met Paramananda Puri. It is difficult to say how far he 
travelled in the South, but he must have gone probably as far as 
Travancore. It is also possiblethathevisited some ofthe places where 
Madhvacarya had great influence, and it is said that he had dis- 
cussions with the teachers of the Madhva school. He discovered 
the Brahma-samhitd and the Krmad^arndmrta^ two important 
manuscripts of Vaisnavism, and brought them with him. He is said 
to have gone a little farther in the East up to Nasika; but it is 
difficult to say to what extent the story of these tours is correct. 
On his return journey he met Ramananda Ray again, who followed 
him to Puri. 

After his return to Puri, Prataparudra, then King of Puri, 
solicited his acquaintance and became his disciple. In Puri 
Caitanya began to live in the house of Ka^i Misra. Among others, 
he had as his followers Janardana, Krsnadasa, Sikhi Mahiti, 
Pradyumna Misra, Jagannatha Dasa, MurM Mahiti, Candane^vara 
and Simhesvara. Caitanya spent most of his time in devotional 
songs, dances and ecstasies. In a.d. 1514 he started for Brndavana 
with a number of followers; but so many people thronged him by 
the time he came to Panihati and Kamarahati that he cancelled his 
programme and returned to Puri. In the autumn of the next year 
he again started for Brndavana with Balabhadra Bhattacarya and 
came to Benares; there he defeated in a discussion a well-known 
teacher, Prakasananda, who held monistic doctrines. In Brndavana 
he met Sri-rupa Gosvami, Uddhavadasa Madhava, and others. 
Then he left Brndavana and Mathura and went to Allahabad by 
the side of the Ganges. There he met Vallabha Bhatta and 
Raghupati Upadhyaya, and gave elaborate religious instruction to 
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Sri-nipa. Later on Caitanya met Sanatana and imparted further 
religious instruction to him. He returned to Benares, where he 
taught Prakasananda; then he came back to Puri and spent some 
time there. Various stories are narrated in the Caitanya-^caritdmrta^ 
describing the ecstatic joy of Caitanya in his moods of inspiration; 
on one occasion he had jumped into the sea in a state of ecstasy and 
was picked up by a fisherman. It is unfortunate, however, that we 
know nothing of the exact manner in which he died. 

Emotionalism of Caitanya. 

The religious life of Caitanya unfolds unique pathological 
symptoms of devotion which are perhaps unparalleled in the history 
of any other saints that we know of. The nearest approach will 
probably be in the life of St Francis of Assisi; but the emotional 
flow in Caitanya seems to be more self-centred and deeper. In the 
beginning of his career he not only remained immersed as it were 
in a peculiar type of self-intoxicating song-dance called the klrtana^ 
but he often imitated the various episodes of Krsna’s life as told in 
the Purdnas, But with the maturity of his life of renunciation his 
intoxication and his love for Krsna gradually so increased that he 
developed symptoms almost of madness and epilepsy.^ Blood came 
out of the pores of his hair, his teeth chattered, his body shrank 
in a moment and at the next appeared to swell up. He used to rub 
his mouth against the floor and weep, and had no sleep at night. 
Once he jumped into the sea; sometimes the joints of his bones 
apparently became dislocated, and sometimes the body seemed to 
contract. The only burden of his songs was that his heart was 
aching and breaking for Krsna, the Lord. He was fond of reading 
the dramas of Ramananda Ray, the poems of Candidasa and 
Vidyapati, the Krma-karndmrta of Vilva-mangala and the Gfta- 
gomnda of Jayadeva; most of these were mystic songs of love for 
Krsna in erotic phraseology.) Nowhere do we find any account of 
such an ecstatic bhakti in the PurdnaSy in the Gttd or in any other 
religious literature of India— the Bhdgavata-purdna has, no doubt, 
one or two verses which in a way anticipate the sort of bhakti that 
we find in the life of Caitanya— but without the life of Caitanya our 
storehouse of pathological religious experience would have been 
wanting in one of the most fruitful harvests of pure emotionalism 
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in religion. Caitanya wrote practically nothing, his instructions 
were few and we have no authentic record of the sort of discussions 
that he is said to have held. He gave but little instruction, his 
preaching practically consisted in the demonstration of his own 
mystic faith and love for Krsna; yet the influence that he exerted 
on his contemporaries and also during some centuries after his 
death was enormous. Sanskrit and Bengali literature during this 
time received a new impetus, and Bengal became in a sense 
saturated with devotional lyrics. It is diflScult for us to give any 
account of his own philosophy save what we can gather from the 
accounts given of him by his biographers. Jiva Gosvami and 
Baladeva Vidyabhusana are probably the only persons of im- 
portance among the members of his faith who tried to deal with 
some kind of philosophy, as we shall see later on. 

Gleanings from the Caitanya-Caritamrta on the 
subject of Caitanya’s Philosophical Views. 

Krsnadasa Kaviraja, otherwise known as Kaviraja Gosvami, 
was not a contemporary of Caitanya; but he came into contact with 
many of his important followers and it may well be assumed that 
he was in possession of the traditional account of the episodes of 
Caitanya’s life as current among them. He gives us an account of 
Vasudeva Sarvabhauma’s discussion with Caitanya at Puri, in 
which the latter tried to refute the monistic view. The supposed 
conversation shows that, according to Caitanya, Brahman cannot 
be indeterminate {nirvises(i)\ any attempt to prove the indeter- 
minateness of Brahman would only go the other way, prove His 
determinate nature and establish the fact that He possesses all 
possible powers. These powers are threefold in their nature: the 
VisTm-saktiy the ksetrajna-saktiy and the amdyd-iaktL The first 
power, as Vism-saktiy may further be considered from three points 
of view, the hladinty saudhinl and samviL These three powers, bliss, 
being, and consciousness, are held together in the transcendent 
power {pard-sakti or Visnu-sakti) of God. The ksetrajna-sakti or 
jwa-sakti (the power of God as souls of individuals) and the avidyd- 
sakti (by which the world-appearances are created) do not exist in 
the transcendent sphere of God, The Brahman is indeed devoid of 
all prdkrta or phenomenal qualities, but He is indeed full of non- 
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phenomenal qualities. It is from this point of view that the 
Upanisads have described Brahman as nirguna (devoid of qualities) 
and also as devoid of all powers (nihsaktika). The individual souls 
are within the control of mayd-sakti; but God is the controller of the 
mdyd-iakti and through it of the individual souls. God creates the 
world by His unthinkable powers and yet remains unchanged 
within Himself. The world thus is not false ; but, being a creation, it 
is destructible. The Sahkarite interpretation of the Brahma-sutra is 
wrong and is not in consonance with the purport of the Upanisads. 

In chapter viii of the Madhya-lild of the Caitanya-caritdmrta 
we have the famous dialogue between Caitanya and Ramananda 
regarding the gradual superiority of the ideal of love. Ramananda 
says that devotion to God comes as the result of the performance of 
caste-duties. We may note here that according to the Bhakti- 
rasdmrta-sindhu hhakti consists in attaching oneself to Krsna for 
His satisfaction alone, without being in any way influenced by the 
desire for philosophic knowledge, karma or disinclination from 
worldly things {vairdgya)^ and without being associated with any 
desire for one^s own interests^. 

The Visnu-purdna, as quoted in the Caitanya-caritdmrta^ holds 
the view that it is by the performance of caste-duties and dsrama- 
duties that God can be worshipped. But the point is whether such 
performance of caste-duties and asrama-dutits can lead one to the 
attainment of bhakti or not. If hhakti means the service of God for 
His sake alone (dnukulyena Krsndnusevanam)^ then the performance 
of caste-duties cannot be regarded as a necessary step towards its 
attainment; the only contribution that it may make can be the 
purification of mind, whereby the mind may be made fit to receive 
the grace of God. Caitanya, not satisfied with the reply of Rama- 
nanda, urges him to give a better account of hhakti, Ramananda 
in reply says that a still better state is that in which the devotee 
renounces all his interests in favour of God in all his performance 
of duties; but there is a still higher state in which one renounces 
all his duties through love of God. Unless one can renounce all 
thoughts about one^s own advantage, one cannot proceed in the 
path of love. The next higher stage is that in which devotion is 

^ anyabhilasitasunyam Jnana-karmddy-anavrtam, 
amikulyena Kr^ndmisevanam bhaktiruttama. 

Bhaktirasamrta-sindhu, I. i. 9. 
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impregnated with knowledge. Pure devotion should not have, 
however, any of the obstructive influences of knowledge; philo- 
sophical knowledge and mere disinclination obstruct the course of 
bhakti. Knowledge of God’s nature and wisdom regarding the 
nature of the intimate relation of man with God may be regarded 
as unobstructive to hhakti. The natural and inalienable attachment 
of our mind to God is called prema-hhakti\ it is fivefold: sdnta 
(peaceful love), dasya (servant of God), sakhya (friendship with 
God), vdtsalya (filial attitude towards God), and mddhurya (sweet 
love, or love of God as one’s lover). The different types of love may 
thus be arranged as above in a hierarchy of superiority; love of God 
as one’s bridegroom or lover is indeed the highest. The love of the 
gopis for Krsna in the love-stories of Krsna in Brndavana typifies 
this highest form of love and particularly the love of Radha for 
Krsna. Ramananda closes his discourse with the assertion that in 
the highest altitude of love, the lover and the beloved melt together 
into one, and through them both one unique manifestation of love 
realizes itself. Love attains its highest pitch when both the lover 
and the beloved lose their individuality in the sweet milky flow of 
love. 

'^Later on, in Madhya^tldy chapter xxix, Caitanya, in describing 
the nature of suddha bhakti (pure devotion), says that pure devotion 
is that in which the devotee renounces all desires, all formal worship, 
all knowledge and work, and is attached to Krsna with all his sense- 
faculties. A true devotee does not want anything from God, but is 
satisfied only in loving Him. It shows the same symptoms as 
ordinary human love, rising to the highest pitch of excellence. 

In chapter xxii of Madhya-llld it is said that the difference in 
intensity of devotion depends upon the difference of the depth of 
emotion. One who is devoted to Krsna must possess preliminary 
moral qualities; he must be kind, truthful, equable to all, non- 
injurious, magnanimous, tender, pure, selfless, at peace with him- 
self and with others; he must do good to others, must cling to 
Krsna as his only support, must indulge in no other desires, must 
make no other effort than that of worshipping Krsna, must be 
steady, must be in full control of all his passions; he should not be 
unmindful, should be always prepared to honour others, be full of 
humility and prepared to bear with fortitude all sorrows; he should 
indulge in association with true devotees — ^it is by such a course 
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that love of Krsna will gradually dawn in him. A true Vaisnava 
should give up the company of women and of all those who are not 
attached to Krsna. He should also give up caste-duties and 
^Vama-duties and cling to Krsna in a helpless manner. To cling 
to Krsna and to give oneself up to Him is the supreme duty of a 
Vaisnava. Love of Krsna is innate in a man’s heart, and it is 
manifested under encouraging conditions. Love for God is a 
manifestation of the hlddint power of God, and by virtue of the 
fact that it forms a constituent of the individual soul, God’s 
attraction of individual souls towards Him is a fundamental fact 
of human life; it may remain dormant for a while, but it is bound 
to wake under suitable conditions. 

The individual souls share both the hlddint and the samvit sdkti 
of God, and the mdyd-sakti typified in matter. Standing between 
these two groups of power, the individual souls are called the 
tatastha-sakti, A soul is impelled on one side by material forces and 
attractions, and urged upwards by the hlddinl-sakti of God. A man 
must therefore adopt such a course that the force of material 
attractions and desires may gradually wane, so that he may be 
pulled forward by the hladinl-sakti of God. 

Some Companions of Caitanya. 

A great favourite of Caitanya was Nityananda. The exact date 
of his birth and death is difficult to ascertain, but he seems to have 
been some years older than Caitanya. He was a Brahmin by caste, 
but became an avadhuta and had no caste-distinctions. He was a 
messenger of Caitanya, preaching the Vaisnava religion in Bengal 
during Caitanya’s absence at Purl; he is said to have converted to 
Vaisnavism many Buddhists and low-caste Hindus of Bengal. At 
a rather advanced stage of life, Nityananda broke the vow of 
asceticism and married the two daughters of Surjadas Sarkhel, 
brother of Gaurdasa Sarkhel of Kalna; the two wives were Vasudha 
and Jahnavi. Nityananda’s son Virachand, also known as Vira- 
bhadra, became a prominent figure in the subsequent period of 
Vaisnava history. 

Prataparudra was the son of Purusottamadeva, who had as- 
cended his throne in 1478, and himself ascended the throne in 
1503. He was very learned and took pleasure in literary disputes. 
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Mr Stirling, in his History of Orissa (published in 1891), says of 
him that he had marched with his army to Rame^waram and took 
the famous city of Vijayanagara; he had also fought the Mahome- 
dans and prevented them from attacking Puri. Caitanya’s activities 
in Puri date principally between 1516 and 1533. Ramananda Ray 
was a minister of Prataparudra, and at his intercession Caitanya 
came into contact with Prataparudra, who became one of his 
followers. The influence of Caitanya together with the conversion 
of Prataparudra produced a great impression upon the people of 
Orissa, and this led to the spread of Vaisnavism and the collapse of 
Buddhism there in a very marked manner. 

During the time of Caitanya, Hussain Shaha was the Nawab 
of Gaur. Two Brahmins, converted into Islam and having the 
Mahomedan names Sakar Malik and Dabir Khas, were his two 
high ofiicers; they had seen Caitanya at Ramkeli and had been 
greatly influenced by him. Later in their lives they were known as 
Sanatana and Rupa; they distributed their riches to the poor and 
became ascetics. Rupa is said to have met Caitanya at Benares, 
where he received instruction from him; he wrote many Sanskrit 
works of great value, e.g., Lalita^mddhava^ Vidagdhamddhava^ 
Ujjvalamlamani^ Utkalikd-vallarz (writtm in. 1550), Uddhava-duta, 
Upadesamrta, Kdrpanya-punjikd, Gangdstaka^ Govindamruddvali^ 
Gaurdngakalpataru, Caitanydstaka, Ddna^-keli-kaunvudi, Ndtaka- 
candrikdy Padydvalty Paramdrtha-sandarbha, Prtti-sandarbhay Pre- 
mendu-sdgaray Mathurd-mahimd, Mukundamuktd-ratndvali-stotra-- 
tikd, Ydmundstaka, Rasdmrta, Vildpa-kusumdnjaliy Brajavildsa- 
stavUy ^iksddasakay Satnksepa Bhdgavatdmrta, Sddhana-paddhatiy 
Stavamdldy Hamsa-duta-kdvyay Hariridmdmrta-vydkaranay Hare- 
krsna-mahdmantrdrtha-nirupanay Chando^stadasaka. 

Sanatanawrote the following works: Ujjvala-rasa-kandy Ujjvala- 
ntlamani-tikdy Bhakti-bindUy Bhakti-sandarbhay Bhdgavata-krama- 
sandarbhay Bhdgavdtamrtay Yoga-sataka-vydkhydnay Visnu-tosinly 
Haribhakti-vildsay Bhakti-rasdinrta-sindhu, Sanatana had been put 
in prison by Hussain Shah when he heard that he was thinking of 
leaving him, but Sanatana bribed the gaoler, who set him at liberty. 
He at once crossed the Ganges and took the ascetic life; he went 
to Mathura to meet his brother Rupa, and returned to Purl to meet 
Caitanya. After staying some months in Purl, he went to Brnda- 
vana. In the meanwhile Rupa had also gone to Puri and he also 
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returned to Brndavana. Both of them were great devotees and spent 
their lives in the worship of Krsna. 

Advaitacarya's real name was Kamalakara Bhattacarya. He was 
born in 1434 and was thus fifty-two years older than Caitanya; he 
was a great Sanskrit scholar and resided at Santipur. He went to 
Nabadvipa to finish his studies. People at this time had become 
very materialistic; Advaita was very much grieved at it and used 
to pray in his mind for the rise of some great prophet to change their 
minds. Caitanya, after he had taken to ascetic life, had visited 
Advaita at Santipur, where both of them enjoyed ecstatic dances; 
Advaita was then aged about seventy-five. It is said that he had 
paid a visit to Caitanya at Puri. He is said to have died in 1539 
according to some, and in 1584 according to others (which is 
incredible). 

Apart from Advaita and Nityananda there were many other 
intimate companions of Caitanya, of whom Srivasa or Srinivasa was 
one. He was a brahmin of Sylhet who settled at Navadvipa; he was 
quite a rich man. It is not possible to give his exact birth-date, but 
he had died long before 1540 (when Jayananda wrote his Caitanya- 
mangold); he was probably about forty when Caitanya was born. 
As a boy Caitanya was a frequent visitor to Srivasa’s house. He was 
devoted to the study of the Bhdgavata^ though in his early life he 
was more or less without a faith. He was also a constant companion 
of Advaita while he was at Navadvipa. When Caitanya’s mind was 
turned to God after his return from Gaya, Srivasa’s house was the 
scene of ecstatic dances. Srivasa then became a great disciple of 
Caitanya. Narayani, the mother of Brndavanadasa, the biographer 
of Caitanya, was a niece of Srivasa. 

Ramananda Ray, the minister of Prataparudra and author of 
thtjagannatha-vallahhay was very much admired by Caitanya. He 
was a native of Vidyanagara, in Central India. The famous dialogue 
narrated in the Caitanya-caritdmrta shows how Caitanya himself 
took lessons from Ramananda on the subject of high devotion. 
Ramananda Ray on his part was very fond of Caitanya and often 
spent his time with him. 



CHAPTER XXXIII 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF JIVA GOSVAMI 
AND BALADEVA VID YABHtJSANA, 
FOLLOWERS OF CAITANYA 

Ontology, 

JiVA Gosvami flourished shortly after Caitanya. He wrote a 
running commentary on the Bhdgavata-purdna which forms the 
second chapter (Bhdga vata’-sandarbh ^of his principal work, the 
Sat-sandarbha. In this chapter he says that, when the great sages 
identify themselves with the ultimate reality, their min^s are unable 
to realize the diverse powers of the Lord. The nature of the Lord 
thus appears in a general manner {sdmdnyena laksitam tathaiva 
sphurat, p. 50), and at this stage the powers of Brahman are not 
perceived as different from Him. The ultimate reality, by virtue of 
its essential power {svarupasthhitayd eva saktyd)^ becomes the root 
support of all its other powers {pardsdm api saktindm muld- 
irayaruparn)^ and through the sentiment of devotion appears to the 
devotees as the possessor of diverse powers; He is then called 
Bhagavan. Pure bliss {dnanda) is the substance, and all the other 
powers are its qualities; in association with all the other powers it 
is called Bhagavdn or God^. The concept of Brahman is thus the 
partial appearance of the total personality denoted by the word 
Bhagavan ; the same Bhagavan appears as Paramatman in His aspect 
as controlling all beings and their movements. The three names 
Brahman, Bhagavan and Paramatman are used in accordance with 
the emphasis that is put on the different aspects of the total com- 
posite meaning; thus, as any one of the special aspects of God ap- 
pears to the mind of the devotee, he associates it with the name 
of Brahman, Bhagavan or Paramatman^. 

The aspect as Brahman is realized only when the specific 
qualities and powers do not appear before the mind of the devotee. 

^ ananda-matram visesyam samastah saktayah visesandni visisto Bhagavdn. 
Sat-sandarbha, p. 50. 

^ tatraikasyaiva vUe^ana-hhedena tad avisistatvena ca pratipadanat tathaiva 
tat^tad-upasakapurusanubhava-hheddc ca dvirhhdva’-ndmnor hhedah. Ibid. p. 53. 
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In realizing the pure consciousness as the nature of the devotee’s 
own self the nature of the Brahman as pure consciousness is also 
realized; the realization of the identity of one’s own nature with 
that of Brahman is effected through the special practice of devo- 
tion^. In the monistic school of Vedanta, as interpreted by 
Sankara, we find that the identity of the self with the Brahman is 
effected through the instruction in the Vedantic maxim: ‘‘that art 
thou” {tat tvam asi). Here, however, the identity is revealed 
through the practice of devotion, or rather through the grace of 
God, which is awakened through such devotion. 

The abode of Bhagavan is said to be Vaikuntha, There are two 
interpretations of this word; in one sense it is said to be identical 
with the very nature of Brahman as unobscured by mdyd^; in 
another interpretation it is said to be that which is neither the 
manifestation of rajas and tamos nor of the material sattva as 
associated with rajas and tamas. It is regarded as having a different 
kind of substance, being the manifestation of the essential power of 
Bhagavan or as pure sattva. This pure sattva is different from the 
material sattva of the Samkhyists, which is associated with rajas and 
tamos, and for this reason it is regarded as aprdkrta, i.e., tran- 
scending the prdkrta. For this reason also it is regarded as eternal 
and unchanging^. The ordinary gunas, such as sattva, rajas and 
tamos, are produced from the movement of the energy of kdla 
(time); but the sattva-Vaikuntha is not within the control of kdla^. 
The Vaikuntha, thus being devoid of any qualities, may in one 
sense be regarded as nirvisesa (differenceless); but in another 
sense differences may be said to exist in it also, although they 

^ Ibid. p. 54. nanu suksma’-dd-rupatvam padarthanuhhave katham purna- 
cid-dkara'-rupa-mcuitya-brahma-svarupam sphuratu tatrdha, ananyahodhyd- 
tmatayd dd-^akdratasamyena suddha-tvam padarthaikyabodhya-svarupataya. 
yady api tddrg-dtmdnttbhavdnantaram tad--ananya'djodhyatd*'hrtau sadhaka- 
iaktir ndsti tathdpi purvarn tadartham eva krtayd sarvatrdpi upajlvyayd sddhana- 
hhaktyd aradhitasya hl-hhagavatah prahhavad eva tad api tatrodayate. Ibid. 
P* 54 - 

® yato vaikunthdt param Brahmdkhyam tattvam paratn bhinnam na bhavati. 
svarupa-sakti-visesdviskdrena mdyayd ndvrtam tad ev tad^rupam. Ibid. p. 57. 

® yatra vaikunthe rajas tamai ca na pravartate. tayor misratn sahacararn 
jadam yat sattvarri na tad api. kiniu anyad eva tac ca yd susthu sthdpayisyamdnd 
mdydtah para bhagavat-svarupa-iaktih tasydh vrttitvena dd-rupam suddha- 
sattudkhyam sattvam. Ibid. p. 58. 

^ lUd. p. 59. This view, that the gmas are evolved by the movement of kdla, 
is not accepted in the ordinary classical view of SSmkhya, but is a theory of the 
PahcarStra school. Cf. Ahirhudhnya-samhitd, chs. 6 and 7. 
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can only be of the nature of the pure sattva or the essential power 
of God\ 

The essential power (svarupa-sakti) and the energy {mdyd-‘ 
sdkti) are mutually antagonistic, but they are both supported in 
God^. The power of God is at once natural [svdbhdvika) and un- 
thinkable (acintya). It is further urged that even in the ordinary 
world the powers of things are unthinkable, i.e., neither can they 
be deduced from the nature of the things nor can they be directly 
perceived, but they have to be assumed because without such an 
assumption the eifect would not be explainable. The word ‘‘un- 
thinkable’’ iacintyd) also means that it is difficult to assert whether 
the power is identical with the substance or different from it; on the 
one hand, power cannot be regarded as something extraneous to the 
substance, and, on the other, if it were identical with it, there could 
be no change, no movement, no effect. The substance is perceived, 
but the power is not; but, since an effect or a change is produced, 
the implication is that the substance must have exerted itself 
through its power or powers. Thus, the existence of powers as 
residing in the substance is not logically proved, but accepted as an 
implication^. The same is the case in regard to Brahman; His 
powers are identical with His nature and therefore co-eternal with 
Him. The concept of “unthinkableness” {acintyatvd) is used to 
reconcile apparently contradictory notions {durghata-ghatakatvam 
hy acintyatvam). The internal and essential power {antaranga- 
svarupa-sakti) exists in the very nature of the Brahman {svarupena) 
and also as its various manifestations designated by such terms 
as Vaikuntha^ etc. {vaikunthadi-svarupa-vaibhava-rupend)^. The 
second power {tatasthasakti) is represented by the pure selves. 
The third power {bahiranga-mdyd-sakti) is represented by the 
evolution of all cosmical categories and their root, the pradhdna. 
The analogy offered is that of the sun, its rays and the various 

^ nanu gunady-ahhavan nirvisesa evasau loka ity asarnkya tatra vise§as tasydh 
suddha-sattvatmikayah svarupanatirikta-sakter eva vildsa-rupa itL JSat-sandarbha, 
P* 59* 

^ te ca svarupa-sakti>-mdyd-saktt paraspara^viruddhey tathd tayor vrttayah 
sva-sva-gaita eva parasparaviruddha api bahvyah tathdpi tdsdm ekam nidhdnarji 
tad eva. Ibid, p. 61. 

® loke hi sarvesdm bhdvdndm mafii-mantrddlndm iaktayah acintya-jhdna- 
gocardh adntyam tarhdmham yaj-jndnam kdrydnyathdnupapatti--pramdmxkaffi 
tasya gocardh santi. Ibid. pp. 63-4, 

^ Ibid. p. 65. 
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colours which are manifested as the result of refraction. The ex- 
ternal power of mdyd (bahiranga^sakti) can affect the jwas but not 
Brahman. 

The mdyd is defined in the Bhdgavata (as interpreted by 
Sridhara) as that which is manifested without any object and is not 
yet perceivable in its own nature, like an illusory image of dark- 
ness^. This is interpreted in a somewhat different form in the 
Bhdgavata-‘Sandarbha^ where it is said that mdyd is that which appears 
outside the ultimate reality or Brahman, and ceases to appear with 
the realization of Brahman. It has no appearance in its own 
essential nature, i.e., without the support of the Brahman it cannot 
manifest itself; it is thus associated with Brahman in two forms as 
jwa-mdyd and guna-mdyd. The analogy of dbhdsa, which was ex- 
plained by Sridhara as ‘‘illusory image,” is here interpreted as the 
reflection of the solar light from outside the solar orb. The solar 
light cannot exist unless it is supported by the solar orb. But 
though this is so, yet the solar light can have an independent role 
and play outside the orb when it is reflected or refracted; thus it 
may dazzle the eyes of man and blind them to its real nature, and 
manifest itself in various colours. So also the analogy of darkness 
shows that, though darkness cannot exist where there is light, yet 
it cannot itself be perceived without the light of the eyes. The 
prakrti and its developments are but manifestations or appearances, 
which are brought into being outside the Brahman by the power of 
the mdyd] but the movement of the mdyd^ the functioning of the 
vital prdnaSy manas and the senses, the body, are all made possible 
by the fact that they are permeated by the original essential power 
of God {antaranga--saktiY, Just as a piece of iron which derives its 
heat from the fire in which it is put cannot in its turn burn the fire 
or affect it in any manner, so the mdyd and its appearances, which 
derive their essence from the essential power of God, cannot in any 
way affect God or His essential power. 

The selves can know the body; buttheycannotknowthe ultimate 
reality and the ultimate perceiver of all things. It is through mdyd 
that different things have an apparently independent existence and 


1 rt^rtham yat pratlyeta na pratlyeta cdtmani 

tad vidyad dtmano may am yatha bhdsam yathd tamah, 

2 svarupa-bhUtd^ydm antarangdm saktim sarvasydpi pravrUy-anyathd- 
nupapattyd. Ibid, p. 69. 
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areknownby theselves; but the true and essential nature of Brahman 
is always one with all things, and, since in that state there is no duality, 
there is nothing knowable and no form separate from it. The ultimate 
reality, which reveals all things, reveals itself also — ^the heat rays 
of fire, which derive their existence from the fire, cannot burn the 
fire itself^. The gunas — sattva^ rajas and tamas — ^belong to the jwa 
and not to Brahman; for that reason, so long as the selves (jwa) 
are blinded by the power of mdydy there is an appearance of duality, 
which produces also the appearance of knower and knowable. The 
mdyd is again described as twofold, the guna-mdyd, which repre- 
sents the material forces (jaddtmikd)^ and the dtma-mdyd, which is 
the will of God. There is also the concept oijwa-mdyd, which is, 
again, threefold — creative {Bhu), protective {Srl)y and destructive 
(Durgd). The dtma-mdyd is the essential power of God^. In another 
sense mdyd is regarded as being composed of the three gunas. The 
word yoga-mdyd has also two meanings — ^it means the miraculous 
power achieved through the practice of the yoga when it is used as 
a power of the Yogins or sages; when applied to God (paramesvara), 
it means the manifestation of His spiritual power as pure con- 
sciousness {cic-chakti-^vildsd). When mdyd is used in the sense of 
dtma-mdyd or God’s own mdydy it has thus three meanings, viz., 
His essential 'power [svarupa-‘sakti)y His will involving knowledge 
and movement {jndna-kriye)y and also the inner dalliance of His 
power as consciousness {cic-chakti-vildsaY. Thus, there is no 
mdyd in VaihinthUy because it itself is of the nature of mdyd or 
svarupa-sakti; the Vaikuntha is, thus, identical with //zofoiz (emanci- 
pation). 

Once it is admitted that the unthinkable power of God can 
explain all contradictory phenomena and also that by yoga-mdyd 
God can directly manifest any form, appearance or phenomena, it 
was easy for the Vaisnavas of the Gaudiya school to exploit the idea 
theologically. Leaving aside the metaphysical idea of the non- 
Vaisnava nature of the relation of God with His powers, they tried 

^ svarupa-vaibhave tasya jivasya tasmi^sthanlyasya mat^dalasthdniyo ya dtmd 
paramdtmd sa eva svarupa-hktyd sarvam dbhuty anddita eva hhavann dste, na tu 
tat“pravesma, tat tatra itarah sajlvafi kenetarena karana-bhutena karri paddrthani 
pasyety na kendpi ham api paiyet ity’-arthah; na hi rasmaydfi svasaktyd sUrya- 
mar^aldntargata-vaibhvam prakdsayeyuh, na cdrd^o vahnirn nirdaheyuh, 
Sat-sandarbhay p. 71. 

^ mlyate anayd iti maya^sabdena sakti^mdtram api hhanyaU. Ibid, p. 73* 

* Ibid, pp. 73-4. 
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by an extension of the metaphysical formula to defend their re- 
ligious belief in the theological nature of the episodes of Krsna in 
Vrndavana, as related in the Bhdgavata. Thus they held that Krsna, 
including His body and all His dress and ornaments and the like, 
the Gopts^ with whom He had dalliance, and even the cows and 
trees of Vrndavana, were physically existent in limited forms and 
at the same time unlimited and spiritual as a manifestation of the 
essential nature of God. The Vaisnavas were not afraid of any 
contradiction, because in accordance with the ingeniously-devised 
metaphysical formula the supra-logical nature of God’s power was 
such that through it He could manifest Himself in all kinds of 
limited forms, and yet remain identical with His own supreme 
nature as pure bliss and consciousness. The contradiction was only 
apparent; because the very assumption that God’s power is supra- 
logical resolves the difficulty of identifying the limited with the 
unlimited, the finite with the infinite^. The author of Sat-sandarbha 
takes great pains to prove that the apparent physical form of 
Krsna, as described in the Bhdgavata-purdna^ is one with Brahman. 
It is not a case in which the identity is to be explained as having 
absolute affinity with Brahman {atyanta-tdddtmya) or as being 
dependent on Brahman: if the Brahman reveals itself in pure mind, 
it must appear as one, without any qualitative difference of any 
kind; if, in associating Brahman with the form of Krsna, this form 
appears to be an additional imposition, it is not the revelation of 
Brahman, It cannot be urged that the body of Krsna is a product 
of pure sattva; for this has no rajas in it, and therefore there is no 
creative development in it. If there is any rajas in it, the body of 
Krsna cannot be regarded as made up of pure sattva; and, if there 
is any mixture of rajas^ then it would be an impure state and there 
can be no revelation of Brahman in it. Moreover, the text of the 
Bhdgavata-purdna is definitely against the view that the body of 
Krsna is dependent only on pure sattva^ because it asserts that the 
body of Krsna is itself one and the same as pure sattva or pure 

^ Ibid. pp. 70-93 . satya-jndnanantanandcdka-rasa-murtitvdd yugapad eva 
sarvam apt tat-tad-rupam vartata eva, kintu yuyam sarvadd sarvatn na pasyatheti 
(p. 87). tataica yadd tava yatramie tat^tad-updsand'-phalmya yasya rupasya 
prakdsanecchd tadaiva tatra tad’^rupam prakdiate iti. iyam kadety asya yuktifi. 
tasmdt tat tat sarvam api tasmin srt-'krsna-rUpe* ntarbhutam ity evam atrdpi 
tdtparyam upasamharati (p. 90). tad ittham madhyamdkdra eva sarvddhdratvdt 
hibhutvam sadhitam. sarva-gatatvad api sddhyate. citram vataitad ekena vapu^d 
yugapat prthak grhesu dvya§ta-sdhmram striya eka uddvahat. 
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consciousness^. Again, since the body of Krsna appears in diverse 
forms, and since all these forms are but the various manifestations 
of pure consciousness and bliss, they are more enjoyable by the 
devotee than the Brahman^. 

In the Paramdtma-sandarbha th.t jwa or individual is described 
as an entity which in its own nature is pure and beyond mdyd, but 
which perceives all the mental states produced by mdyd and is 
affected by them. It is called Ksetrajna, because it perceives itself 
to be associated with its internal and external body [ksetrd)^. In a 
more direct sense God is also called Ksetrajna, because He not only 
behaves as the inner controller of mdyd but also of all those that 
are affected by it and yet remains one with Himself through His 
essential power The Ksetrajna should not be interpreted in a 
monistic manner, to mean only a pure unqualified consciousness 
{nirvisesam cid-vastu), but as God, the supreme inner controller. 
The view that unqualified pure consciousness is the supreme 
reality is erroneous. Consequently a distinction is drawn between 
the vyasti-ksetrajna (the individual person) and the samasti- 
ksetrajna (the universal person) — God, the latter being the object 
of worship by the former. This form of God as the inner controller 
is called Paramatman, 

God is further supposed to manifest Himself in three forms: 
first, as the presiding lord of the totality of selves and the prakrti^ 
which have come out of Him like sparks from fire — Sankarsana or 
Mahavisnu; secondly, as the inner controller of all selves in their 
totality (samasti-jwdntarydmt) — Pradyumna. The distinction be- 
tween the first and the second stage is that in the first tht jwa and 
the prakrti are in an undifferentiated stage, whereas in the second 
the totality of the jwas has been separated outside of prakrti and 
stands independently by itself. The third aspect of God is that in 
which He resides in every man as his inner controller. 

Th.t jtvas are described as atomic in size; they are infinite in 
number and are but the parts of God. Mdyd is the power of God, 

^ tasya suddhU'-sattvasya prdkrtatvam tu nidddham eva tasmdt na te prdkrta- 
sattva-parindmd na vd tat-pracurdh kintu sva~prakdiatd 4 a'ksai}a-suddha~saUva- 
prakdsitd. Bat-mndarhha^ p. 148, also pp. 147-8. 

2 Ibid, p. 149. » Ibid. p. 209. 

^ mdydydm mdyikepi antar-ydrnitayd pravisto*pi svarupa-saktyd svarupa-stha 
eva na tu tat-samsakta ity arthah, vdsudevatvena sarva'-ksetra-jndtrtvdt soparak 
ksetrajna dtmd paramdtmd. tad evam api mukhyam k§etrajnatvani paramdtmany 
eva. Ibid. p. 210. 
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and the word is used in various senses in various contexts; it may 
mean the essential power, the external power, and it has also the 
sense of pradhdna^. 

The author of the Sat-sandarbha denies the ordinary Vedantic 
view that the Brahman is pure consciousness and the support 
(asrayd) of the objects {yisaya or mdyd or ajndna). He regards the 
relation between mdyd and Brahman as transcendental and supra- 
rational. Just as various conflicting and contradictory powers may 
reside in any particular medicine, so also various powers capable of 
producing manifold appearances may reside in Brahman, though 
the manner of association may be quite inexplicable and un- 
thinkable. The appearance of duality is not due to the presence of 
ajndna (or ignorance) in the Brahman, but through His un- 
thinkable powers. The duality of the world can be reconciled with 
ultimate monism only on the supposition of the existence of the 
transcendent and supra-rational powers of God. This fact also 
explains how the power of God can transform itself into the 
material image without in any way affecting the unity and purity 
of God Thus both the subtle and the subtle material powers 
of the universe emanate from Paramatman, from whom both the 
conscious and the unconscious parts of the universe are produced. 
Paramatman, considered in Himself, may be taken as the agent of 
production [nimitta-kdrand)^ whereas in association with His 
powers He may be regarded as the material cause of the universe 
(updddna’-kdrand)^. Since the power of God is identical with the 
nature of God, the position of monism is well upheld. 

On the subject of the relation between the parts and the whole 
the author of the Sat-sandarbha says that the whole is not a con- 
glomeration of the parts, neither is the whole the transformation 
of the parts or a change induced in the parts. Nor can the whole 
be regarded as different from the parts or one with it, or as associ- 

^ tadevam sandarbha-dvaye sakti-traya-vivrtih krta. tatra ndmdhhinnatd- 
janita^hhrdnti-^hdndya satngraha^-slokdh mdyd sydd antarangdydm bahirangd ca sd 
smrtd 

pradhdne'pi kvacid dr§td tad-vrttir mohinl ca sdy 
ddye traye syat prakrtis cic^chaktis tvantarangikd 
suddha-jlvepi te dr^te tatheia’jndna-vfryayoh. 
dnmayd-sakti-vrtyos tu vidyd^saktir vdlryate 
cic’-chakti-^vrttau mdydydm yoga-mdyd samd smrtd 
pradhdndvydkrtd-vyaktam traigunye prakrte^ param 
na mdydydni na cic^chaktdv ityddydhyam vivekibhifi. Ibid. p. 345. 

® Ibid. p. 249. ' ® Ibid. p. 250. 
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ated with it. If the whole were entirely different from the parts, 
the parts would have nothing to do with the whole; if the parts 
were inherent in the whole, then any part would be found anywhere 
in the whole. Therefore the relation between the parts and the 
whole is of a supra-logical nature. From this position the author 
of the Sat-sandarbha jumps to the conclusion that, wherever there 
is an appearance of any whole, such an appearance is due to the 
manifestation of Paramatman, which is the ultimate cause and the 
ultimate reality (tasmad aikya-^huddhydlambana-rupam yatpratiyate 
tat sarvatra paramdtma-laksanam sarvakdranam asty eva, p. 252). 
All manifestations of separate wholes are, therefore, false appear- 
ances due to similarity; for wherever there is a whole there is the 
manifestation of God. In this way the whole universe may be 
regarded as one, and thus all duality is false 

Just as fire is different from wood, the spark and the smoke 
(though the latter two are often falsely regarded as being identical 
with the fire), so the self, as the separate perceiver called Bhagavan 
or Brahman, is also different from the five elements (the senses, the 
antahkarana and the pradhdnd) which together pass by the name 
oijwa^. 

Those who have their minds fixed on the Supreme Soul 
(Paramatman) and look upon the world as its manifestation thereby 
perceive only the element of ultimate reality in it; whereas those 
who are not accustomed to look upon the world as the manifestation 
of the supreme soul perceive it only as the effect of ignorance; thus 
to them the Paramatman, who pervades the world as the abiding 
Reality, does not show Himself to be such. Those who traffic in 
pure gold attach no importance to the various forms in which the 
gold may appear (bangles, necklaces and the like), because their 
chief interest lies in pure gold; whereas there are others whose chief 
interest is not pure gold, but only its varied unreal forms. This 
world is brought into being by God through His inherent power 
working upon Himself as the material cause; as the world is brought 

^ tasmdt savvaikyaAiuddhi-nidanat prthag dehaikya-^huddhih sadrsyabhramafi 
syat, pumapardvoyavanusandhane sati parasparam diayaikatvasthitatvend^vaya- 
vatvsddharoiiyena caikyasadriydt praty-^avayavam ekatayd prameft, so*yam deha 
iti hhrama eva hhavatfty arthah, prati’-vrksam tad idarri vanatn itivaU 

Sat-sandarbha^ p. ZS3> 

^ yatholmukdt vi^phulihgad dhumad api svasambhavdt 
apy dtmatvena vimatad yathdgniii prthag ulmukdt 
bhutendriyantahkaranat pradhandj^jtva’-saTfijnitdt 
atmd tathd prthag dra§td bhagavan brahma-samjmtak. Ibid, p. 254. 
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into being, He enters into it, controls it in every detail, and in the 
last stage (at the time of pralayd) He divests Himself of various 
forms of manifestation and returns to Himself as pure being, 
endowed with His own inherent power. Thus it is said in the 
Visnu’-purdna that the ignorant, instead of perceiving the world as 
pure knowledge, are deluded by perceiving it as the visible and 
tangible world of objects; but those who are pure in heart and wise 
perceive the whole world as the nature of God, as pure consciousness. 

Status of the World. 

Thus in the Vaisnava system the world is not false (like the 
rope-snake), but destructible (like a jug). The world has no reality; 
for, though it is not false, it has no uninterrupted existence in past, 
present and future; only that can be regarded as real which is 
neither false nor has only an interrupted existence in time. Such 
reality can only be affirmed of Paramatman or His power^. The 
Upanisads say that in the beginning there existed ultimate Reality, 
sat\ this term means the mutual identity of the subtle potential 
power of Brahman and the Brahman. The theory of satkaryavada 
may be supposed to hold good with reference to the fact that 
it is the subtle power of God that manifests itself in diverse 
forms {suksmdvasthd-laksana--tac-chaktih). Now the question arises, 
whether, if the world has the ultimate sat as its material cause, it must 
be as indestructible as that; if the world is indestructible, then why 
should it not be false (like the conch-shell-silver) and, consequently, 
why should not the vivarta theory be regarded as valid? The reply 
to such a question is that to argue that;^ because anything is produced 
from the real {sat)^ therefore it must also be real {sat) is false, since 
this is not everywhere the case; it cannot be asserted that the 
qualities of the effect should be wholly identical with the qualities 
of the cause; the rays of light emanating from fire have not the 
power of burning^. Sridhara, in his commentary on the Visnu'- 
purdna, asserting that Brahman has an unchangeable and a 
changeable form, explains the apparent incongruity in the possi- 
bility of the changeable coming out of the unchangeable on the 

^ tato vivarta’-vadinam iva rajju-sarpa-van na mithyatvani kintu ghata-van 
nasvaratvam eva tasya, tato mithydtvahhdve apt tri~kaldvyahMcdrd--hhdvdj 
jagatQ na sattvam vvvarta-parii^dmdsiddhatvena tad’^dosa'-dvayabhavavaty eva 
hi vastuni sattvam vidhlyate yathd paramdtmani tacchaktau vd. Ibid. p. ^55. 

2 Ibid, p. 256. 
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basis of the above analogy of fire and the rays emanating from it. 
Again, in other cases an appearance like that of silver manifesting 
itself from the conch-shell is wholly false, as it has only appearance, 
but no utility; so there are many other things which, though they 
are believed to have a particular nature, are in reality quite different 
and have entirely different effects. Thus some wood poison may be 
believed to be dry ginger, and used as such; but it will still retain 
its poisonous effects. Here, in spite of the illusory knowledge of 
one thing as another, the things retain their natural qualities, which 
are not affected by the illusory notion. 

The power a thing has of effecting any change or utility cannot 
be present at all times and places, or with the change of object, and 
so the power of effecting any change or utility, not being an eternal 
and all-abiding quality, cannot be regarded as the defining 
character of reality; so a false appearance like the conch-shell- 
silver, which has merely a perceivable form, but no other utility or 
power of effecting changes, cannot be regarded as real. Only that 
is real which is present in all cases of illusory objects or those which 
have any kind of utility; reality is that which lies as the ground and 
basis of all kinds of experience, illusory or relatively objective. The 
so-called real world about us, though no doubt endowed with the 
power of effecting changes or utility, is yet destructible. The word 
“destructible,’’ however, is used only in the sense that the world 
returns to the original cause — ^the power of God — from which it 
came into being. The mere fact that we deal with the world and 
that it serves some purpose or utility is no proof that it is real; for 
our conduct and our dealings may proceed on the basis of blind 
convention, without assuming any reality in them. The currency 
of a series of conventions based on mutual beliefs cannot prove 
either their reality or their nature as knowledge {vijnana) without 
any underlying substratum. Thus the currency of conventions 
cannot prove their validity. The world thus is neither false nor 
eternal; it is real, and yet does not remain in its apparent form, but 
loses itself in its own unmanifested state within the power of 
Brahman; and in this sense both the satkdrya and the parindma 
theories are valid^. 

It is wrong to suppose that originally the world did not exist at 
all and that in the end also it will absolutely cease to exist; for, since 
* Sat^sandarbha, p. 259, 
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absolute reality is altogether devoid of any other kind of experience, 
and is of the nature of homogeneous blissful experience, it is im- 
possible to explain the world as an illusory imposition like the 
conch-shell-silver. It is for this reason that the world-creation is 
to be explained on the analogy of parindma (or evolution) and not 
on the analogy of illusory appearances like the conch-shell-silver 
or the rope-snake. Through His own unthinkable, indeterminable 
and inscrutable power the Brahman remains one with Himself and 
yet produces the world thus it is wrong to think of Brahman as 
being the ground cause. If the world is eternally existent as it is, 
then the causal operation is meaningless; if the world is absolutely 
non-existent, then the notion of causal operation to produce the 
absolutely non-existent is also impossible. Therefore, the world is 
neither wholly existent nor wholly non-existent, but only existent 
in an unmanifested form. The jug exists in the lump of clay, in an 
unmanifested form; and causal operation is directed only to 
actualize the potential; the world also exists in the ultimate cause, 
in an unmanifested form, and is actualized in a manifest form by 
His natural power operating in a definite manner. It is thus wrong 
to suppose that the mdyd of the/fzj^, from which comes all ignorance, 
is to be regarded as the cause of the majesty of God’s powers; God 
is independent, all-powerful and all-creator, responsible for all that 
exists in the world. It is thus wrong to suppose that th.t jiva creates 
the world either by his own powers or by his own ajndna; God is 
essentially true, and so He cannot create anything that is false^. 

The Vaisnava theory thus accepts the doctrine of ultimate 
dissolution in prakrti (prakrtidaya). In the time of emancipation 
the world is not destroyed; for being of the nature of the power of 
God it cannot be destroyed; it is well known that in the case of 
jwan-mukti the body remains. What happens in the stage of 
emancipation is that all illusory notions about the world vanish, but 
the world, as such, remains, since it is not false; emancipation is thus 
a state of subjective reformation, not an objective disappearance of 
the world. As the objective world is described as identical with 

^ ato adntya-sankhy&’-svarupad acyutasyaiva lava parindma^svikdrena dravii^a'- 
jdtlndm dravya-matrandm mrlAohddtnam vikalpd vedd ghata-kundaladayas 
tesdrn panthdno mdrgdh prakdrds fair eva asmdbhir upamlyate na tu kutrdpt 
hhrama-‘rajatddibhih. Ibid, p. 260. 

^ satya-svdbhdvikdcintya^^aktih parameivaras tuccha-^mayikam apt na kurydt. 
Ibid. p. 262. 
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God’s powers, so also are the senses and the buddhi. When the 
Upanisad says that the manas is created by God, this merely means 
that God is identical with the cosmic manas, the manas of all beings, 
in His form as Aniruddha^, The ultimate cause is identical with the 
effect; wherever the effect is new {apurva), and has a beginning and 
an end, it is illusory; for here the concept of cause and effect are 
mutually interdependent and not separately determinable. Until 
the effect is produced, nothing can be regarded as cause, and, unless 
the cause is determined, the effect cannot be determined^; so to 
validate the concept of causality the power as effect must be re- 
garded as already existent in the cause. It is this potential existence 
of effect that proves its actual existence; thus the world exists as the 
natural energy of God, and as such it is eternally real. Even the 
slightest change and manifestation cannot be explained without 
reference to God or independently of Him; if such explanation 
were possible, the world also would be self-luminous pure 
consciousness. 

It has been said that thtjwas are indeed the energy of God, but 
that still they may suffer from the defect of an obscuration of their 
self-luminosity. TAit jlvas, being of the nature of tatastha sakti, are 
inferior to the essential power of God, by which their self- 
luminosity could be obscured®. This obscuration could be removed 
by God’s will only through the spirit of enquiry regarding God’s 
nature on the part of thcjivas. According to the SaUsandarbha the 
world is a real creation; but it refers with some approval to another 
view, that the world is a magical creation which deludes the jwas 
into believing in a real objective existence of the world. This view, 
however, must be distinguished from the monistic view of Sankara 
(which is that the real creator by His real power manifests the 
world-experience to a real perceiver)^, and it also differs from the 
Satsandarbha in that the latter regards the world as a real creation. 

^ atas tan-’-mano^sTjata manaJi prajapatim ity adau manah-iahdena samasti- 
mam' dhi^thata sffmdn aniruddha eva. Sat-sandarhha, p. 262. 

antah-karana’-bahih-karapa-visaya-rupetia paramatmadaksaTtaTti jndnam eva 
hhdti tasmdd ananyad eva buddhyadi-vastu ity^arthah. Ibid. p. 263. 

^ ydvat kdryam na jayate tdvat kdranatvaTri mrt-iuktydder na siddhyati 
karai^atvdsiddhau ca kdryam na jayate eveti parasparasdpek^atva-dosdt. Ibid. 
p, 265. 

® Ibid. p. 266. 

^ satyenaiva kartd satyam eva drastdram prati satyaiva tayd saktyd vastunah 
sphurandt loke api tathaiva drsyata iti. Ibid. p. 268, 
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It must, however, be maintained that the main interest of the 
Vaisnavas is not in these hair-splitting dialectical discussions; theirs 
is professedly a system of practical religious emotionalism, and this 
being so it matters very little to a Vaisnava whether the world is real 
or unreal. His chief interest lies in the delight of his devotion to 
God^. It is further held that the ordinary experience of the world 
can well be explained by a reference to world-analogies; but the 
transcendental relation existing between God, the individual, the 
souls and the world can hardly be so explained. The Upanisad 
texts declare the identity of the/f£;<2 3x16. par amesvam \ but they only 
mean ihzt paramesvara and the jwa alike are pure consciousness. 

God and His Powers. 

Returning to the Sat-sandarbha, one stumbles over the problem 
how the Brahman, who is pure consciousness and unchangeable, can 
be associated with the ordinary gunas of prakrtL The ordinary 
analogy of play cannot apply to God; children find pleasure in play 
or are persuaded to play by their playmates; but God is self- 
realized in Himself and His powers. He cannot be persuaded to act 
by anybody. He is always dissociated from everything, and is not 
swayed by passions of any kind. As He is above the gunas^ they and 
their actions cannot be associated with Him. We may also ask how 
the jiva^ who is identical with God, can be associated with the 
beginningless avidya. He being of the nature of pure consciousness, 
there ought not to be any obscuration of His consciousness, either 
through time or through space or through conditions or through 
any internal or external cause. Moreover, since God exists in the 
form of ihejivas in all bodies, the jivas ought not to be under the 
bondage of afflictions or karma. The solution of such difficulties is 
to be found in the supra-rational nature of the mayd-^sakti of God, 
which, being supra-logical, cannot be dealt with by the apparatus 
of ordinary logic. The fact that the power of God can be conceived 
as internal {antaranga) and external {bahiranga) explains why what 
happens in the region of God’s external power cannot affect His 
own internal nature; thus, though God in the form oijwas may be 
under the influence of mdyd and the world-experience arising 
therefrom, He remains all the time unaffected in His own internal 

^ satyam na satyam nafy kr^na'-padahjamodam antard 

jagat satyam asatyam vd Wyam tasmin duragrahalt. Ibid. p. 269. 
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nature. The supra-logical and supra-rational distinction existing 
between the threefold powers (svarupa or antaranga, bahiranga^ 
and tatastha) of God and their relation to Him explains dif- 
ficulties which ordinarily may appear insurmountable. It is this 
supra-logical conception that explains how God can be within the 
sway of mdyd and yet be its controller^. Hhtfiva in reality is not 
under the sway of afflictions, but still he appears to be so through 
the influence of God’s mdyd\ just as in dreams a man may have all 
kinds of untrue and distorted experiences, so also the world- 
experiences are imposed on the self through the influence of God’s 
mdyd. The appearance of impurity in the pure jiva is due to the 
influence of mdyd acting as its upadhi (or condition) — just as the 
motionless moon appears to be moving on the ripples of a flowing 
river. Through the influence of mdyd the individual identifies 
himself with the prakrti and falsely regards the qualities of the 
prakrti as his own^. 

God’s Relation to His Devotees. 

The incarnations of God are also to be explained on the same 
analogy. It is not necessary for God to pass through incarnations 
or to exert any kind of effort for the maintenance of the world; for 
He is omnipotent; all the incarnations of God recounted in the 
Purdnas are for the purpose of giving satisfaction to the devotees 
(bhaktas). They are effected by the manifestation of the essential 
powers of God {svarupa-saktydviskarana)^ out of sympathy for 
His devotees. This may naturally be taken to imply that God is 
affected by the sorrows and sufferings of His devotees and that He 
is pleased by their happiness. The essential function of the essential 
power of God is called hlddtm, and the essence of this hlddim is 
bhaktiy which is of the nature of pure bliss. Bhakti exists in both 
God and the devotee, in a dual relation^. God is self-realized, for 

^ §at-sandarhha, p. 270. 

^ yatha jale pratihimhitasya eva candramaso jalopadhikrtaJjL kampddi~guno 
dharmo drsyate na tvdkdsa^sthitasya tadvad andtmanah prakrti-^rupopadher 
dharmah dtmanah suddhasyasann api aham eva sdyam ity dvesdn may ay d upadhi- 
tdddtmydpannahanikdrdhhdsasya pratihimba-sthdnlyasya tasya drastur adhyd- 
tmikdvasthasya eva yady api sydt tathdpi suddhah asau tad-abhedabhimanena 
tarn pasyati. Ibid. p. 272. 

® patama-sdra-hhutdyd api svarupa-sakteh sdra-bhutd hlddinl ndma yd 
vrttis tasya eva sara-bhuto vrtti-vise^o bhaktih sd ca raty-apara-parydyd. bhaktir 
hhagavati hhakte^u ca niksipta-iujohhaya-kotih sarvadd ti^thati. Ibid, p. 274. 
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the hhakti exists in the bhakta^ and being a power of God it is in 
essence neither different from nor identical with Him. . Bhakti is 
only a special manifestation of His power in the devotee, involving 
a duality and rousing in God a special manifestation of delight 
which may be interpreted as pleasure arising from the hhakti of the 
devotee. When God says that He is dependent on the bhakta^ the 
idea is explicable only on the supposition that bhakti is the essence 
of the essential power of God; the devotee through his hhakti holds 
the essential nature of God within him. Now the question arises 
whether God really feels sorrow when the devotees feel it, and 
whether He is moved to sympathy by such an experience of sorrow. 
Some say that God, being all-blissful by nature, cannot have any 
experience of sorrow; but others say that He has a knowledge of 
suffering, not as existing in Himself, but as existing in the devotee. 
The writer of Satsandarbha^ however, objects that this does not 
solve the difficulty; if God has experience of sorrow, it does not 
matter whether He feels the pain as belonging to Himself or to 
others. It must therefore be admitted that, though God may some- 
how have a knowledge of suffering, yet He cannot have experience 
of it; and so, in spite of God’s omnipotence, yet, since He has no 
experience of the suffering of men, He cannot be accused of cruelty 
in not releasing everyone from his suffering. The happiness of 
devotees consists in the experience of their devotion, and their 
sorrow is over obstruction in the way of their realization of God. 
God’s supposed pity for His devotee originates from an experience 
of his devotion, expressing itself in forms of extreme humility 
{dainydtmaka-hhakti\ and not from experience of an ordinary 
sorrow. When God tries to satisfy the desires of His devotee, He 
is not actuated by an experience of suffering, but by an experience 
of the devotion existing in the devotee. If God had experience of 
the sorrows of others and if in spite of His onmipotence He had not 
released them from them. He would have to be regarded as cruel; 
so also, if He had helped only some to get out of suffering and had 
left others to suffer, He would have to be regarded as being only a 
partial God. But God has no experience of the sorrows of others; 
He only experiences devotion in others. The efficacy of prayer does 
not prove that God is partial; for there is no one dear to Him or 
enemy to Him; but, when through devotion the devotee prays for 
anything to Him, He being present in his heart in one through the 
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devotion, grants him the object of his desire; so it is not necessary 
for God to pass through stages of incarnation for the protection or 
maintenance of the world; but still He does so in order to satisfy 
prayers to God. All the incarnations of God are for the fulfilment 
of the devotee's desires. The inscrutability of God's behaviour in 
the fulfilment of His devotee's desires is to be found in the in- 
scrutability of the supra-rational nature of the essential power of 
God. Though all the works of God are absolutely independent and 
self-determined, yet they are somehow in accord with the good and 
bad deeds of man. Even when God is pleased to punish the mis- 
deeds of those who are inimical to his devotees, such punishment 
is not effected by the rousing of anger in Him, but is the natural 
result of His own blissful nature operating as a function of His 
hlddint^. But the writer of the Sat-sandarbha is unable to explain 
the fact why the impartial and passionless God should destroy the 
demons for the sake of His devotees, and he plainly admits that the 
indescribable nature of God's greatness is seen when, in spite of 
His absolute impartiality to all, He appears to be partial to some. 
Though He in Himself is beyond the influence of mdyd, yet in 
showing mercy to His devotees He seems to express Himself in 
terms of mdyd and to be under its sway. The transition from the 
transcendent sattva quality of God to His adoption of the ordinary 
qualities of prakrti is supra-rational and cannot be explained. But 
the writer of the Sat’-sandarbha always tries to emphasize the facts 
that God is on the one hand actuated by His purpose of serving the 
interest of His devotees and that on the other hand all His move- 
ments are absolutely self-determined — though in the ordinary 
sense self-determination would be incompatible with being 
actuated by the interest of others. He further adds that, though it 
may ordinarily appear that God is moved to action in certain critical 
happenings in the course of world-events or in the life of His 
devotee, yet, since these events of the world are also due to the 
manifestation of His own power as mdyd, the parallelism that may 
be noticed between world-events and His own efforts cannot be 
said to invalidate the view that the latter are self-determined. Thus 

^ atha yadi kecit bhaktdnam eva dviscaiti tadd tadd hhakta-paksa^-pdtdntah-^ 
pdtitvad hhagavatd svayam taddvese api nd dosah pmtyuta bhakta~vi§ayaka--tad-^ 
rateh po$dkatvena hlddinl-vrtti>‘bhutdna'^olldsa--visesa evdsau. SaUsandarhUa. 
p. 278. 
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His own efforts are naturally roused by Himself through the im- 
pulsion of bhakti^ in which there is a dual manifestation of the 
essential power of God, as existing in Himself and in the heart of 
the devotee. It has already been said that bhakti is the essence of 
the essential power of God which has for its constituents the devotee 
and God. The prompting or rousing of God’s powers through 
world-events is thus only a mere appearance [pravrtyd hhdsd)^ 
happening in consonance with the self-determining activity of God. 
It is further said that God’s activity in creating the world is also 
motivated by His interest in giving satisfaction to His devotees. 
Time is the defining character of His movement, and, when God 
determines Himself to move forward for creation through time- 
movement, He wishes to create His own devotees, merged in the 
prahr% out of His mercy for them. But in order to create them He 
must disturb the equilibrium of the prakrti, and for this purpose 
His spontaneous movement as thought separates the power (as 
jwa-mdyd) from His essential power {svarupa-sakti); thus the 
equilibrium of the former is disturbed, and rajas comes into 
prominence. The disturbance may be supposed to be created in an 
apparent manner {tacchesatatmakaprabhavenaivoddiptoi) or by the 
dynamic of kdld^. When God wishes to enjoy Himself in His 
manifold creation, He produces sattva^ and, when He wishes to 
lie in sleep with His entire creation, He creates tamos. Thus 
all the creative actions of God are undertaken for the sake of His 
devotees. The lying in sleep of God is a state of ultimate dissolu- 
tion. Again, though God exists in all as the internal controller, 
yet He is not perceived to be so; it is only in the mind of 
the devotee that He really appears in His true nature as the inner 
controller. 

The author of the Sat-sandarhha is in favour of the doctrine of 
three vyuhas as against the theory of four vyuhas of the Panca- 
ratras. He therefore refers to the Mahdbhdrata for different tradi- 
tions of one, two, three and four vyuhas, and says that this dis- 
crepancy is to be explained by the inclusion of one or more vyuhas 
within the others. The Bhdgavata-purdna is so called from the fact 
that it accepts Bhagavan as the principal vyuha^. The enquiry 
(jijhdsd) concerning this Brahman has been explained by Rammuja 
as dhydna, but according to the SaUsandarbha this dhydna is nothing 
^ IHd, p, Z83. ® Ibid, 
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but the worship of God in a definite form; for it is not easy to 
indulge in any dhydna (or worship of God) without associating it 
with a form on which one may fix his mind. Brahman is described 
as unchanging ultimate truth, and, as sorrow only is changeable, 
He is also to be regarded as wholly blissful. Brahman is also re- 
garded as satyam, because He is the self-determiner, and His 
existence does not depend on the existence or the will of anything 
else. He, by his power as self-luminosity, dominates His other 
power as mayd, and is in Himself untouched by it. This shows that, 
though mdyd is one of His powers, yet in His own nature He is beyond 
mdyd. The real creation coming out of mdyd consists of the three 
elements of fire, water and earth partaking of each other’s parts. 
The Sankarites say that the world is not a real creation, but an 
illusory imposition like the silver in the conch-shell; but such an 
illusion can only be due to similarity, and, if through it the conch- 
shell can be conceived as silver, it is also possible that the silver may 
also be misconceived as conch-shell. It is by no means true that the 
ground {adhisthdna) of illusion should be one and the illusion 
manifold; for it is possible to have the illusion of one object in the 
conglomeration of many; the collocation of many trees and hills 
and fog may produce the combined effect of a piece of cloud. The 
world of objects is always perceived, while the Brahman is per- 
ceived as pure self-luminosity; and, if it is possible to regard 
Brahman also as illusory, that will practically mean that Brahman 
cannot any longer be regarded as the ground of the world. The 
world therefore is to be regarded as real. The monistic view, that 
the Brahman is absolutely devoid of any quality, is false; for the 
very name Brahman signifies that He is supremely great. The 
world also has not only come out of Him, but stays in Him and will 
ultimately be dissolved in Him. Moreover, the effect should have 
some resemblance to the cause, and the visible and tangible world, 
of which God is the cause, naturally signifies that the cause itself 
cannot be absolutely devoid of quality^. Even on the supposition 
that Brahman is to be defined as that from which the world- 
illusion has come into being, the point remains, that this in itself is 
a distinguishing quality; and, even if Brahman be regarded as self- 
luminous, the self-luminosity itself is a quality which distinguishes 

^ sMhya--dharmdvyahhicdri-sMhana-dharnidnvita--vastU’‘m§ayatvan na tattv 
apramdnam, Sat-sandarbha. p. 27. 
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Brahman from other objects. If self-luminosity is a distinguishing 
quality, and if Brahman is supposed to possess it, He cannot be 
regarded as qualityless 

Nature of bhakti. 

The author of the Sat-sandarbha discusses in the Krsna- 
sandarhha the then favourite theme of the Vaisnavas that Lord 
Krsna is the manifestation of the entire Godhood. The details of 
such a discussion cannot pertinently be described in a work like the 
present one, and must therefore be omitted. 

In the Bhakti’-sandarhha the author of the Sat-sandarhha deals 
with the nature of bhakti. He says that, though ihtjwas are parts 
of God’s power, yet through beginningless absence of true know- 
ledge of the ultimate reality their mind is turned away from it, and 
through this weakness their self-knowledge is obscured by mdyd\ 
they are habituated to looking upon the pradhdna (the product of 
sattva^ rajas and tamas) as being identical with themselves, and 
thereby suffer the sorrows associated with the cycles of birth and 
re-birth. Those jwaSy however, who by their religious practices 
have inherited from their last birth an inclination towards God, or 
those who through a special mercy of God have their spiritual eyes 
opened, naturally feel inclined towards God and have a realization 
of His nature whenever they listen to religious instruction. It is 
through the worship of God that there arise the knowledge of God 
and the realization of God, by which all sorrows are destroyed. In 
the Upanisads it is said that one should listen to the Upanisadic 
texts propounding the unity of Brahma and meditate upon them. 
Such a course brings one nearer God, because through it the 
realization of Brahma is said to be possible. The processes of 
astdhga-yoga may also be regarded as leading one near to God’s 
realization. Even the performance of karma helps one to attain the 
proximity of God; by performing one’s duties one obeys the com- 
mands of God, and in the case of obligatory duties the performer 
derives no benefit, as the fruits of those actions are naturally 
dedicated to God. Knowledge associated with bhakti is also 

^ jagaj-janmddi-bhramo yatas tad hrahmeti svotprek^d-pakse ca na mr^ 
visesa’-vasiU’-siddhih hhrama-‘miilam ajndnam ajndna-sdk§i hrahmeti upagamat. 
saksitvarn hi prakdsaikarmatayducyate, prakdsatvam tujadadvyavartakainsvasya 
parasya ca vyavahara^yogyatapadana-svahhamna bhavati, tathd sati savis” 
e^atvatn tad-abhdve prakasataiva na sydt tucchataiva sydt. Ibid. p. 291. 
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negatively helpful by detaching one’s mind from objects other than 
God; yet bhakti alone, exhibited in chanting God’s name and in 
being intoxicated with emotion for God, is considered to be of 
supreme importance. The two forms of bhakti have but one 
objective, namely, to afford pleasure to God; they are therefore 
regarded as ahetuki. The true devotee finds a natural pleasure in 
chanting the name of God and absorbing himself in meditation 
upon God’s merciful actions for the sake of humanity. Though the 
paths of duty and of knowledge are prescribed for certain classes of 
persons, yet the path of bhakti is regarded as superior; those who 
are in it need not follow the path of knowledge and the path of 
disinclination from worldly things^. All the various duties pre- 
scribed in the sastras are fruitful only if they are performed through 
the inspiration of bhakti^ and, even if they are not performed, one 
may attain his highest only through the process of bhakti, 

Bhakti is also described as being itself the emancipation 
(muktiY, True philosophic knowledge {tattva-jhdna) is the 
secondary effect of bhakti. True tattvadndna consists in the 
realization of God in His three-fold form, as Brahman, Para- 
matman and Bhagavan in relation to His threefold powers, with 
which He is both identical and different. This reality of God can only 
be properly realized and apperceived through bhakti^. Knowledge 
is more remote than realization. Bhakti brings not only knowledge, 
but also realization (jndna-mdtrasya kd vdrttd sdksdd api kurvanti)\ 
it is therefore held that bhakti is much higher than philosophic 
knowledge, which is regarded as the secondary effect of it. The true ^ 
devotee can realize the nature of God either in association with His 
Powers or as divested of them, in His threefold form or in any 
one of His forms, according as it pleases him. The effect of one’s 
good deeds is not the attainment of Heaven, but success in the 
satisfaction of God through the production of bhakti. The nididhyd- 
Sana of the Upanisads means the worship of God {upasand) by 
reciting the name and glory of God; when one does so with full 
attachment to God, all the bonds of his karma are torn asunder. 
The real difficulty however lies in the generation in one’s mind of 

^ hhajatdmjMna-vairagydbhyasena prayojanarn ndsti, Sat-sandarhha^ P-481. 

^ niicald tvayi bhaktir yd saiva muktir janardana (quotation from Skanda- 
purdna, Revakhai^da), Ibid, p. 451. 

2 Ibid. p. 454. 
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a natural inclination for turning to God and finding supreme 
satisfaction in reciting His name and glories. By association with 
true devotees one’s mind gradually becomes inclined to God, and 
this is further intensified by the study of religious literature like the 
Bhdgavata-purdna, As an immediate result of this, the mind 
becomes dissociated from rajas and tamos (desires and afflictions), 
and by a further extension of the attachment to God there dawns 
the wisdom of the nature of God and His realization; as a result, 
egoism is destroyed, all doubts are dissolved, and all bondage of 
karma is also destroyed. Through reciting God’s name and listening 
to religious texts describing His nature one removes objective 
ignorance regarding the nature of God, by deep thought and 
meditation one dispels one’s own subjective ignorance through 
the destruction of one’s illusory views regarding God, and by the 
realization and direct apprehension of God the personal imperfection 
which was an obstacle to the comprehension of the nature of God 
is destroyed. The following of the path of bhakti is different from 
the following of the path of duties in this, that, unlike the latter, the 
former yields happiness both at the time of following and also when 
the ultimate fulfilment is attained^. Thus one should give up all 
efforts towards the path of obligatory or other kinds of duties 
(karma), or towards the path of knowledge or of disinclination 
(vairdgya)^. These are fruitless without bhakti] for, unless the works 
are dedicated to God, they are bound to afflict one with the bondage 
of karma, and mere knowledge without bhakti is only external and 
can produce neither realization nor bliss; thus neither the obli- 
gatory (nityd) nor the occasional (naimittikd) duties should be 
performed, but the path of bhakti should alone be followed. If the 
■ ultimate success of bhakti is achieved, there is nothing to be said 
about it; but, even if the path of bhakti cannot be successfully 
followed in the present life, there is no punishment in store for the 
devotee; for the follower of the path of bhakti has no right to follow 
the path of knowledge or of duties (bhakti-rasikasya karma- 
nadhikdraty. God manifests Himself directly in the conscious 
processes of all men, and He is the world-souH; and He alone is 

^ karmdnmthdnavan na sadhana-kale sadhya-kale vd bhahtyanusthdnam 
duhkha-rupam pratyuta sukha-rupam eva. Ibid. p. 457. 

2 Ibid. p. 457- * Ibid. p. 460. 

^ sarvesam dhl-vrttibhih anubhutam sarvant yena sa eka eva sarvdntardtmd. 
Ibid. p. 460. 
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to be worshipped. Since bhakti is in itself identical with emancipa- 
tion, our ultimate object of attainment is bhakti {hhaktir evd- 
hhidheyam vastu). A man who is on the path of bhakti has no need 
to undergo troublous efforts for self-concentration; for the very 
devotion would by itself produce self-concentration in a natural 
and easy manner through the force of the devotional emotion. The 
place of bhakti is so high that even those who have attained saintli- 
ness or the stage of jwan-mukti and whose sins have been burnt away 
may have their fall, and their sins may re-grow through the will of 
God, if they are disrespectful to God^. Even when through bhakti 
the bondage of karma has been destroyed, there is scope for a still 
higher extension of bhakti^ through which one attains a still purer 
form of his nature. Thus bhakti is a state of eternal realizations 
which may subsist even when the impurities of bondage are 
entirely removed. God is the supreme dispenser of all things; 
through His will even the lowest of men may be transformed into 
a god, and the gods also may be transformed into the lowest of 
men. The existence of bhakti is regarded as the universal dispeller 
of all evils; thus bhakti not only removes all kinds of defects, but 
even the impending evils of karmas which are on the point of 
fructification {prarabdha-karmd) are destroyed through its power 
A true devotee therefore wants neither ordinary emancipation nor 
anything else, but is anxious only to pursue the path of bhaktL 
To a devotee there is nothing so desired as God. This devotion 
to God may be absolutely qualityless {nirgund). The true knowledge 
of God must be the knowledge of the qualityless {nirgund)^ and 
therefore true devotion to Him must also be qualityless (nirgund ) ; 
for, in whatever way bhakti may manifest itself, its sole object is the 
qualityless God. The meaning of the word ‘‘qualityless’’ (or 
nirgund) is that in itself it is beyond fiitgunas. It has been explained 
before that bhakti is nothing but a manifestation of God’s essential 
power, and as such it has God only as its constituent, and it must 
therefore be regarded as beyond the gunas\ but in its expression 
bhakti may appear both as within or without the gunas. Knowledge 
of Brahman may also be regarded as occurring in a twofold form; 


jlvan^muktd api punar handhanam ydnti karmahhih 
yady adntya-maha-saktau bhagceuaty aparddhinah. 

Sat-sandarbha, p. 505. 


Ibid. p. 516. 
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as identity between the self and God, as in the case of the so-called 
Brahma- vadins; and with a certain kind of duality, as in the case 
of devotees. For this reason, though bhakti consists of knowledge 
and action, it is to be regarded as nirguna, because it refers to God 
alone, who is beyond all gunas, Bhakti is thus obviously a tran- 
scendental process. It is no doubt true that sometimes it is de- 
scribed as being associated with gunas (saguna); but in all such 
cases such a characterization of bhakti can only be on account of its 
association with intellectual, volitional or emotional qualities of the 
mind^. Bhakti really means to live with God ^ ’ ; since God Himself 
is beyond the gunas, residence with or in God must necessarily 
mean a state beyond the gunas. There are others, however, who 
distinguish bhakti as worshipful action and as God-realizing know- 
ledge, and according to them it is only the latter that is regarded as 
being beyond the gunas (nirgund). But, though the actual wor- 
shipping action is manifested in and through gunas, the spiritual 
action determining it must be regarded as outside the material 
influences^. 

A question may here naturally arise, that if God is always of the 
nature of pure bliss, how is it possible for the devotee to please Him 
by his bhakti} This has already been explained, and it may further 
be added that bhakti is a modq of the self-realization of God’s own 
blissful nature; its mode of operation is such that here the hladinl 
power of God works itself by taking in the devotee as its con- 
stituent and its nature is such that it is blissful not only to God, 
but also to the devotee®. The appearance of bhakti in a devotee is 
due to God’s will manifesting His self-realizing power in him, and 
such a manifestation of His will is to be interpreted as His mercy. 
So God is the real cause of the appearance of bhakti in any indi- 
vidual. It is to be remembered that not only the rise of bhakti but 
even the functioning of the sense-powers is due to the influence of 
God; thus God realizes Himself through men in all their conduct, 
though in bhakti alone His highest and most blissful nature ex- 
presses itself for the highest satisfaction of the devotee, and this 
must therefore be regarded as an act of His special grace. It is said 
in the scriptures that even a short recitation of God’s name is 

^ yat tu srf-kapila-devena bkakter api nirguna-sagufmvasthdh kathitds tat 
punah purusdntabkarana-gund eva tasydm upacaryante iti sthitam. Ibid. p. 520. 

2 Ibid. p. 522. ® Ibid. p. 523. 
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sufficient to satisfy God, and those who consider these texts as 
exaggeration {arthavadd) are punished by God. But the true 
devotee does not cease from reciting the name of God because a 
single recital has been sufficient to please Him; for the very recital 
of God’s name fills him with thrills of great joy. But still there are 
cases in which a single recital is not sufficient to produce the 
realization of God; in such cases it is to be presumed that the 
devotee is a great sinner. To those who are great sinners God is not 
easily inclined to extend His mercy; such persons should con- 
tinually recite the name of God until their sins are thereby washed 
away and the desired end is attained. The recital of God’s name is 
by itself sufficient to destroy even the worst of sins; but insincerity 
of mind {kautilya), irreligiosity (asraddhd), and attachment to those 
things which impede our attachment to God are the worst vices; 
for through their presence the revelation of the process of bhakti 
in the mind is obstructed, and such persons cannot attach them- 
selves to God^. Thus much learning and consequent crookedness 
of heart may prove to be a much stronger impediment to the rise 
of bhakti than even the commission of the deadliest of sins or 
submersion in deep ignorance; for God is merciful to the latter but 
not to the former; such attitudes of mind can only be due to the 
existence of very grave long-standing sins. A single recital is 
sufficient for success only when there are no previous sins and 
when no serious offences are committed after the recital of the 
name^; but, if at the time of death one recites the name of God, 
then a single recital is sufficient to dispel all sins and bring about 
intimate association with God®. 

Without religious faith (sraddha) it is not possible for a man 
to follow the path either of knowledge or of duties; but still 
religious faith is an indispensable condition for those who wish to 
follow the path of bhakti. Once the religious bhakti is roused one 
should give up the path of knowledge and of duties. Bhakti does 
not require for its fulfilment the following of any ritual process. 
Just as fire naturally by itself burns the straw, so the recital of 
God’s name and His glories would by itself, without the delay of 
any intermediary process, destroy all sins. Religious faith is not in 
itself a part of bhakti, but it is a pre-condition which makes the 


^ Sat-sandarbha, pp. 532-4, 
® Ibid. p. 536. 


^ Ibid. p. 536. 
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rise of bhakti^ possible. In following the path of bhakti one should 
not try to follow also the path of knowledge or of duties; such a 
course will be a strong impediment to the acceleration of bhaktL 
If bhakti produces proximity to God, then, since God has three 
powers — Brahman, Paramatman, and Bhagavan — it is possible to 
have three kinds of proximity; of these the third is better than the 
second, and the second is better than the first. The realization of 
God as endowed with forms is superior to His realization without 
any forms. The true devotee prefers his position as the servant of 
God to any other so-called higher position of power and glory 
he therefore wishes for pure bhakti^ unassociated with any other 
so-called beneficial results. It is these devotees, who want God and 
God alone, that are called the ekdntinSy who are superior to all other 
types of devotees; this kind of bhakti is called dkincana-bhakti. 
It may be argued, that since all individuals are parts of God, and 
since they are naturally attached to Him as parts to wholes, the 
dkincana-bhakti should be natural to them all; but to this the reply 
is that man is not a part of God so far as He is in His own essential 
nature, but he is a part of Him so far as He is endowed with His 
diverse powers, including His neutral powers (tatastha-sakti), Man 
is a part of God in the sense that both externally and internally he 
is in direct connection with God; but still he has his own instincts, 
tendencies, habits and the like, and it is these that separate him 
from God. For this reason, though man shares in the life of God 
and has the same life as He, yet, being hidden in his own sheath of 
ideas and tendencies, he cannot indulge in his natural truth-right 
of devotion to God except through the grace of God^. When a man 
is not under the sway of great obstructive sins such as crookedness 
and the like, association with other devotees gives an occasion to 
God for extending His grace in rousing devotion in his mind. It 
cannot be said that all beings must necessarily attain salvation; the 
number of souls is infinite, and only those will attain salvation who 
may happen to awaken His grace. Man from beginningless time is 

^ bhakti is said to have nine characteristics, as follows : 

sravanam kLrtanam vi^nofi smaranain pada-sevanam 
arccanam vandanam dasyam saukhyam atma-nivedanam. 

Ibid. p. 541. 

But it is not necessary that bhakti should be pursued in all these ninefold forms, 
® ko mu 4 ho ddsatdm prdpya prdbhavam padam icchatL Ibid. p. 551. 

» lUd. p, 553. 
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ignorant of God and is disinclined from Him; and this natural 
impediment can only be removed by association with true devotees 
(sat-sanga); God descends into men through the grace of good 
devotees who have at some time or other suffered like other 
ordinary people and are therefore naturally sympathetic to them^. 
God Himself cannot have sympathy with men, for sympathy pre- 
supposes suffering; God is of the nature of pure bliss and could not 
have experienced the suffering of ordinary beings. 

The best devotee is he who perceives God in all beings, and 
also perceives all beings as parts of himself and of God as He 
reveals Himself in him^. The second type of devotee is he who has 
love for God, friendship for His devotees, mercy for the ignorant 
and indifference with reference to his enemies^. The lower type 
of devotee is he who worships the image of God with faith and 
devotion, but has no special feeling for the devotees of God or other 
persons^. There are other descriptions also of the nature of the best 
devotee: thus it is said in the Gita that he whose heart is pure and 
unafflicted by the tendencies of desire and deeds, and whose mind 
is always attached to God, is to be regarded as the best devotee^; 
it is further said that the best devotee is he who makes no distinc- 
tion between himself and others, or between his own things and 
those of others, and is the friend of all persons and at absolute peace 
with himself®; and, further, that the best devotee is he whose heart 
is held directly by God and holds within it in bonds of love the 
lotus-feet of God"^. 

From another point of view hhakti is defined as service {sevd) 
or as that by which everything can be attained; the former is called 
svarupa-laksana and the latter tatasthadaksana. Bhakti is again 
regarded as being of a threefold nature : as merely external (dropa- 

^ Sat-sandarbha, p. 557. 

^ sarva-bhutesu yah pasyed bhagavad-bhavam dtmanafi, 

hhutani bhagavaty atmany esa bhagavatottamafi. Ibid. p. 561. 

^ isvare tad^adhlnesu bdlisesu dvisatsv apt 

prema’-maitrl-krpopek^d yah karoti sa madhyamah. Ibid. p. 562. 

^ arccdydm eva haraye pujdm yah hraddhayeate 

na tad-hhakte^u canyepi sa bhaktah prdkrtah smrtah. 

Ibid. p. 564. 

® na kdma--kamia-~bljdndm yasya cetad sambhavah 

vasudevaika-’nilayah sa vai bhdgcuvatottamab* Ibid. p. 564. 

® na yasya svah para iti vitte^ dtmani vd bhidd 

sarva-bhuta-suhrc chdntah sa vai bhdgavatottamah. lUd. p. 565. 

7 Ibid. p. 565. 
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siddha)^ as due to association with other devotees {sanga-siddha)^ 
and as due to a sincere spirit of natural affection for God {svarupa- 
siddha). In the first two cases the bhakti is called fictitious 
(kitava), and in the last it is called real {akitavay. The most direct 
action to be performed in the path of bhakti is to listen to and recite 
the names and glories of God, but indirectly associated with it 
there is also the dedication of all actions to God. In doing this one 
includes even his bad deeds; a devotee not only dedicates the fruits 
of his religious duties, ordinary duties of life, but also those which 
are done through the prompting of passions. He confesses to God 
all the imperfections of his nature and all the bad deeds that he has 
performed, and prays to Him for His grace by which all his sins are* 
washed away. The devotee prays to God that he may be intoxicated! 
by love for Him in the same manner that a young woman is smitten 
with love for a young man or vice versa^. When a man performs an 
action through motives of self-interest, he may suffer through 
failures or through deficient results; but, when one dedicates his 
actions to God, he no longer suffers any pains through such failures. 
All actions and their fruits really belong to God; it is only through 
ignorance or false notions that we appropriate them to ourselves 
and are bound by their ties. But, if those very actions are performed 
in the true perspective, we cannot in any way be bound down by 
their effects; thus those actions which are responsible for our 
births and rebirths can destroy that cycle and free us from their 
bondage, when it is realized they belong not to us, but to God®. 
If it is argued that the performance of mandatory actions produces 
a new and unknown potency (apurva) in the performer, then also 
it may be argued that the real performer in the man is his inner 
controller {antar-^yamin)^ which impels him to do the action, and 
so the action belongs to this inner controller — God; and it is 
wrong to suppose that the performer of the action is the real agent 
Thus all the Vedic duties can be performed only by God as the 
supreme agent, and so the fruits of all actions can belong only to Him. 

The dedication of our actions to God may again be of a twofold 
nature: one may perform an action with the express object of 

^ Sausandarbhaj pp. 581—2. 

® ywuatlnani yatha yuni yunanca yuvatau yatha 

mam'hMramaU tadvan mono me ramatdm Pvayi. 

Visnu’-purdi^am, ihid. p. 58 
* Ibid, p. 585. 


Ibid. p. 584. 
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pleasing God thereby, or he may perform the action without any 
desire to reap their fruits, and may dedicate them to God — one is 
karma-sannydsa and the other phala-sannydsa. Actions may be 
motivated either through desires or for the sake of God, i.e., 
leaving the effects to God or for pleasing God, and this last is said 
to be due to pure bhakti. These three types of actions are classified 
as hdmand-nimitta^ naiskarmya-nimitta and bhakti-'nimitta. True 
devotees perform all their actions for the sake of pleasing God and 
for nothing else^. Bhakti again may be regarded as associated with 
karma, and as such it may be regarded as sakdma, kaivalya-kdma 
and bhakti-mdtra-kdma* When one becomes devoted to God for the 
fulfilment of ordinary desires, this is regarded as sakdma-bhakti, 
Kaivalya--kdma-bhakti may be regarded as associated with karma 
or with karma and knowledge {jndna); this is to be found in the case 
of one who concentrates upon God and enters into the path of 
yoga^ practises detachment, and tries to conceive of his unity with 
God, and through such processes frees himself from the bondage 
of prakrtr, through knowledge and action he tries to unify the 
jwdtman with the paramdtman. The third type may be associated 
either with karma or with karma and jndna. Of these the first class 
expresses their devotion by reciting God's name and glories, by 
continually worshipping Him, and by dedicating all their actions 
to God. The second class of devotees add to their duties of worship 
to God the continual pursuit of an enlightened view of all things; 
they think of all people as manifestations of God; they are patient 
under all exciting circumstances and detach themselves from all* 
passions ; they are respectful to the great and merciful to the humble 
and the poor, and friendly to their equals; they practise the virtues 
included within yama and niyama, destroy all their egotism, and 
continue to think of the glory of God and to recite His name. He 
who, however, has the highest type of bhakti — ^the akincana-bhakti 
— ^in him it is such that simply on hearing the name of God his mind 
flows to Him just as the waters of the Ganges flow into the ocean. 
Such a one does not accept anything that may be given to him; his 
only pleasure exists in being continuously immersed in God. 

From another point of view bhakti can be divided into two 
classes, *vaidhi and rdgdnuga. The vaidht-bhakti is of two kinds, 
leading him to devote himself to God, and to worship without any 

^ Sat^sandarbhay p. 586, 
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ulterior motive. It is vaidhi because here the prompting to the 
course of bhakti comes from scriptural sources (otherwise called 
vidhi, or scriptural injunctions). The vaidhi-bhakti is of various 
kinds, such as seeking of protection {sarandpatti), association with 
good teachers and devotees, to listen to God’s name and to recite 
His name and glories^. Of these sarandgati is the most important; 
it means seeking protection of God upon being driven to despair 
by all the dangers and sufferings of life. Thus in sarandgati there 
must be a driving cause which impels one to seek the protection of 
God as the sole preserver. Those who turn to God merely out of 
deep attachment for Him are also impelled by their abhorrence of 
their previous state, when their minds were turned away from God. 
It also implies a belief either that there is no other protector, or 
a renunciation of any other person or being to whom one had clung 
for support. One should leave all hope in the Vedic or smrti injunc- 
tions, and turn to God as the only support. Sarandpatti may be 
defined as consisting of the following elements : (i) to work and think 
always in a manner agreeable to God, (ii) to desist from anything 
that may in any way displease God, (iii) strong faith that He will 
protect, (iv) clinging to Him for protection, (v) to throw oneself 
entirely into God’s hands and to consider oneself entirely de- 
pendent on Him, and (vi) to consider oneself a very humble being 
waiting for the grace of God to descend on him^. Of all these the 
main importance is to be attached to the adoption of God alone as 
sole protector, with whom the other elements are only intimately 
associated. But next to the solicitation of the protection of God is 
the solicitation of help from one’s religious teacher {guru) and 
devotion to his service, as well as to the service of great men, by 
whose association one may attain much that would be otherwise 
unattainable^. One of the chief forms in which the vaidhi-bhakti 
manifests itself is in regarding oneself as the servant of God, or in 
considering God as our best friend. The sentiments of service and 
friendship should be so deep and intense as to lead one to renounce 


^ atha vaidhl-hhedah sarandpatti'-sri-gurv-adi~sat-seva~sravana''ktrtand-’dayah» 
Sat-sandarbhay p. 593. 

® iarandpatter laksanam vai^nava-^tantre, 

dnukulyasya samkalpah prdtikulya-vivarjanam 
J rakpsya&ti visvaso goptrtve varanarri tathd 

dtma-nik§epa’-kdrpaiiye §admdhd sara^gatih. Ibid. p. 593. 

® ibid. pp. 595-604. 
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one’s personality entirely to God; this complete renunciation of 
oneself to God is technically called atma-nivedana. The raganuga^ 
or purely emotional type of hhakti^ must be distinguished from 
vaidhi’-hhakti] since the rdgdnuga-hhakti follows only the bent of 
one’s own emotions, it is difficult to define its various stages. In 
this form of hhakti the devotee may look upon God as if He were 
a human being, and may turn to Him with all the ardour and 
j intensity of human emotions and passions; thus one of the chief 
forms in which this type of hhakti manifests itself is to be found in 
those cases where God is the object of a type of deep love which in 
human relation would be called sex-love. Sex-love is one of the 
most intense passions of which our human nature is capable, and, 
accordingly, God may be loved with the passionate intensity of sex- 
love. In following this course of love the devotee may for the time 
being forget the divinity of God, may look upon Him as a fellow- 
being, and may invest Him with all the possibilities of human 
relations and turn to Him as if He were his intimate friend or a 
most beloved husband. He may in such circumstances dispense 
entirely with the ritualistic formalities of worship, meditation, 
recital of His names or glories, and simply follow his own emotional 
bent and treat God just as may befit the tendency of his emotion 
at the time. There may however be stages where the rdgdnuga is 
mixed up with vaidhi, where the devotee follows some of the 
courses of the vaidM^hhakti and is yet passionately attached to God. 
But those who are simply dragged forward by passion for God are 
clearly above the range of the duties of vaidhi-bhaktv^ not only 
through such passionate attachment to God, but even when one’s 
mind is filled with a strong emotion of anger and hatred towards 
God, so as to make one completely forget oneself and to render 
oneself entirely pervaded by God’s presence — even as an object of 
hatred — one may, by such an absorption of one’s nature in God, 
attain one’s highest. The process by which one attains one’s highest 
through rdgdnuga-ihakti is the absorption of the nature of the 
devotee by God through an all-pervading intense emotion. For 
this reason, whenever the mind of a man is completely under 
the sway of a strong emotion of any description with reference 
to God, he is absorbed, as it were, in God’s being and thus 
attains his highest through a complete disruption of his limited 
personality. 
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In the sixth section, the Prtti-sandarhhay the author of the 
Sat-sandarbha deals with the nature of bliss {prlti) as the ultimate 
reality and object of the best of our human efforts. The ultimate 
object or end of man is the attainment of happiness and the destruc- 
tion of sorrow; only when God is pleased can one secure the ulti- 
mate extinction of sorrow and the attainment of eternal happiness. 
God, the ultimate reality, is the ultimate and infinite bliss, though 
He may show Himself in diverse forms. The individual or thtjlvay 
not having any true knowledge of God and being obscured by 
mdydy fails to know His true nature, becomes associated with many 
subjective conditions, and undergoes the sorrow of beginningless 
cycles of births and rebirths. The realization of the highest bliss 
consists in the realization of the ultimate reality; this can happen 
only through the cessation of one’s ignorance and the consequent 
ultimate cessation of one’s sorrows. Of these the former, though 
expressed in a negative form, is in reality positive, being of the 
nature of the self-luminosity of the ultimate reality and the self- 
manifestation of the same. The latter, being of the nature of a 
negation through destruction, is eternal and unchangeable — such 
that, when sorrows are once ultimately uprooted, there cannot be 
any further accretion of sorrow. The realization of God is thus the 
only way of attaining the highest happiness or bliss Emancipation 
{mukti) is the realization of God, accompanied as a consequence by 
that cessation of the bondage of egoism which is the same thing as 
existence in one’s true nature. This existence in one’s own nature 
is the same thing as the realization of one’s own nature as the 
supreme soul (Paramatman). But in this connection it must be 
noted that thtjlva is not identical with the supreme soul; for it is 
only a part of it; its nature as bliss is thus to be affirmed only be- 
cause of the fact that its essence is derived from the essence of the 
supreme soul. The realization of God, the absolute whole, is only 
through the realization of His part as the supreme soul (amkna 
amikprdpti). This can be attained in two ways, first, as the attain- 
ment of Brahmahood by the revelation of His knowledge as 
constituting only His essential powers along with the destruction 
of individual ignorance (which is a state or function of mdyd only); 

^ mrmtatiiayaMddxi-sukhxi-hhdvaik^ 

bhe^iyafn hhagavat-prdptir ekdntdtyantikd matd, 

Vi^nu-purdmz, Sat-sandaThha, p. 674. 
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secondly, as the realization of God in His personal nature, as 
associated with His supra-rational powers in a personal naanner. 
Emancipation (mukti) may be achieved both in life and after death; 
when one realizes the true nature of God, one’s false apprehension 
of His nature vanishes and this is one’s state of mukti; at death also 
there may be a revelation of God’s true nature, and a direct and 
immediate realization of His nature as God. 

Ultimate Realization. 

The realization of the nature of ultimate reality may again be 
of a twofold nature: abstract, i.e., as Brahman, and concrete, i.e., 
as personal God or the supreme soul (Paramatman). In the latter 
case the richness of the concrete realization is further increased 
when one learns to realize God in all His diverse forms^. In this 
stage, though the devotee realizes the diverse manifold and infinite 
powers of God, he learns to identify his own nature with the nature 
of God as pure bliss. Such an identification of God’s nature 
manifests itself in the form of the emotion of bhakti or joy (pnti); 
the devotee experiences his own nature as joy, and realizes his 
oneness with God through the nature of God as bliss or joy. It is 
through the experience of such joy that the ultimate cessation of 
sorrow becomes possible, and without it the devotee cannot realize 
God in association with all His diverse and infinite powers. By the 
intimate experience of the joyous nature of God His other attri- 
butes, characters and powers can also be revealed to him. Man 
naturally seeks to realize himself through joy; but ordinarily he 
does not know what is the true object of joy, and thus he wastes his 
energies by seeking joy in diverse worldly objects. He attains his 
true end when he realizes that God is the source of all joy, that He • 
alone should be sought in all our endeavours, and that in this way 
alone can one attain absolute joy and ultimate liberation in joy. 
The true devotee wishes to attain kaivalya; but kaivalya means 
"‘purity,” and, as the true nature of God is the only ultimate purity, 
kaivalya would mean the realization of God’s nature. The joy of 
the realization of God and God alone should therefore be regarded 
as the true kaivalya, the ultimate nature of God. 

In the state of jwan-mukti the individual, through a true know- 
ledge of himself and his relation to God, comes to realize that the 

^ Saf-sandarhha, p. 675. 
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world is both being and non-being, and has therefore no real 
existence in its own true nature, but is only regarded as part of 
himself through his own ignorance {avidyd). The mere negation of 
the world is not enough; for there is here also the positive know- 
ledge of the true nature of the individual as dependent on God. 
In this stage the individual realizes the falsity of associating world- 
experiences with his own nature, and learns to identify the latter as 
a part of God. In this state he has to experience all the fruits of his 
deeds which are on the point of yielding fruits, but he feels no 
interest in such experiences, and is no longer bound by them^. As 
a further culmination of this stage, the functioning of mdyd in its 
individual form as ignorance {avidya) ceases with the direct and 
immediate revelation of the true nature of God and with participa- 
tion in His true nature as joy; the complete cessation of mdyd 
should therefore be regarded as the final state of mukti^. 

It should be borne in mind that ihtjwa is a part of the ultimate 
reality in association with the energy of God as represented in the 
totality of tht jlvas. The ultimate reality is like the sun and th.t jwas 
are like the rays which emanate from it. From their root in God they 
have sprung out of Him, and, though seemingly independent of Him, 
are yet in complete dependence on Him. Their existence outside 
of Him also is not properly to be asserted; for in reality such an 
appearance of existence outside Him is only the effect of the veil of 
mdyd. The comparison of iditjwas with the rays merely means that 
they have no separate existence from that body whose rays they are, 
and in this sense they are entirely dependent on God. When the 
jivas are regarded as the power or energy of God, the idea is that 
they are the means through which God expresses Himself. As God 
is endowed with infinite powers, it is not difficult to admit that the 
jwaSy the manifestations of God's power, are in themselves real 
agents and enjoyers, and the suggestion of the extreme monist, that 
to assert agency or enjoyability of them is illusory, is invalid; for 
agency in an individual is a manifestation of God's power. It is 
through that that thtjiws pass through the cycle of samsdra^ and 
it is through the operation of the essential power of God that they 
learn to perceive the identity of their own nature with God and 
immerse themselves in emotion towards Him. The view that there is 

^ asya prarabdha-karma-matrajfam anabhimvesenaiva bhogaft. Ibid. p. 678. 

* Ibid. p. 678. 
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no experience of joy in the state of emancipation is invalid ; for in that 
case the state of emancipation would not be desirable. Moreover, 
the view that in the state of emancipation one becomes absolutely 
identical with Brahman, which is of the nature of pure joy, is also 
wrong; for no one wishes to become identical with joy, but to 
experience it. The extreme form of monism cannot therefore explain 
why the state of emancipation should be desirable; if emanci- 
pation cannot be proved to be an intensely desirable state, there 
will be no reason why anyone should make any effort to attain it. 
It may further be added that, if the ultimate reality be of the nature 
of pure bliss and knowledge, there is no way of explaining why it 
should be subject to the obscuring influence of mdyd. The concep- 
tion of whole and part explains the fact that, though the jwas are 
not different from God, yet they are not absolutely identical, being 
indeed entirely dependent on Him. The proper way of regarding 
God is to recognize Him as presiding over all beings as they are 
associated with their specific conditions and limitations — ^as varied 
personalities and yet as one; this is the way to unify the concept of 
Paramatman with that of Bhagavan^. 

The Joy of bhakti. 

Joy in God may be of a twofold nature. By an extension of 
meaning joy may be that attachment to God which produces the 
realization of the true conception of God {hhagavad-visaydnukulyd^ 
tmakas tad-anugata-sprhd dimayo jndna-visesas tat-prltih). But 
there is a more direct experience of joy in God which is directly of 
an intensely emotional nature; this type of bhakti is also called ratu 
This is also described as bhakti as love {premati). Just as one is 
attracted to physical objects by their beauty, apart from any notion 
of utility, so one may also be attracted by divine beauty and the 
diverse qualities of God, and fall into intense love with Him. It has 
already been said above that the joy of God manifests itself in the 
hearts of His devotees and produces their joyful experience of God. 

^ Apart from the higher kind of mukti reserved for the most superior type of 
bhaktas there are other kinds of inferior liberation .described as sdlokya (co- 
existence with God), sdrsti (the advantage of displaying the same miraculous 
powers as God), sdrupya (having the same form as that of God), sdmlpya (having 
the privilege of always being near God), sdyujya (the privilege of entering into 
the divine person of God). A true bhaktaf however, always rejects these privi- 
leges, and remains content with his devotion to God. Sat-sandarbha, p. 691. 
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This may be regarded as an active phase of God’s joy as dis- 
tinguished from His nature as pure joy. God’s joy is said to be of 
two kinds: His nature as pure joy {svarupdnanda\ and His nature 
in the active phases of the joy of His own powers {svarupa-saktyd- 
nanda). This last is again of two kinds, viz., mdnasdnanda and 
aisvarydnanda, i.e., joy as the active operation of bhdkti^ and joy 
in His own majesty^. When a devotee is attached to God by a sense 
of His greatness or majesty, such a state of mind is not regarded as 
an instance of joy or prlti\ but, when the bkakti takes a purely 
emotional form as the service of God, or as immediately dependent 
on Him, or as attached to Him through bonds of intense love (like 
those of a bride for her lover, of a friend for his friend, of a son for 
his father or of the father for his child), we have bhakti as pntL 
Prlti or ‘‘joy” manifests itself in its most intense and elevated form 
when the attraction has all the outward appearance of physical love, j 
and all the well-known exciting factors and modes of enjoyment of 
that emotion; but, as this emotion is directed towards God and has\ 
none of the biological or physiological accompaniments of physical ! 
love, it should be sharply distinguished from that love; but it hasj 
all the external expressions of erotic love. For this reason it can 
be properly described only in terms of the inward experience and 
the outward expressions of erotic love. Joy {pnti) is defined as an 
emotional experience constituting an inclination and attraction 
towards its object In ordinary emotions the objects to which they 
have reference are worldly objects of sense or ideas associated with 
them, but in godward emotions God is their only object. Such a 
joy in God flows easily {svdbhdvikt) through God’s grace, and is not 
the result of great efforts; it is superior to emancipation^. This joy 
may grow so much in intensity that the devotee may forget himself 

^ lUd, p. 722 

^ tatra ullasdtmako jndna-visesah sukham; tathd visaydnukulydtmakas 
tad - dnukulydnugata - tat - sprhd-tad-amibhava-hetukolldsa-maya ^jndtna-vise§a- 
priyatd. Ibid. p. 718. 

® The yearning implied in hhakti is almost a distressing impulse and is not 
only erotic in type. Thus it is said: 

* ajdta-^paksd iva mdtaram khagdili 

stanyarn yathd vatsatardh k^udhartah 
priyam priyeva vyusitam vi^anno 
mano*ravinddk§a didrksate tvdm. Ibid. p. 726. 

Two stages are sometimes distinguished according to the intensity of the 
development of joy, viz., udaya^ isad-udgama; the latter has again two stages. 
The culminating stage is called prakatodayd.vasthd. 
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completely and feel himself as one with God; this is technically 
called mahdbhdva^. In a general sense bhakti may be said to pro- 
duce a sense of unique possession {mamatd\ and consequently great 
attachment of heart; this emotion may express itself in various 
forms. But there is also the other quieter form {sdnta) of devotion, 
in which the devotee feels himself to be of God, but not that God is 
his, like Sanaka and other devotees of his type^. Here also there 
is a remote sense of God’s possession, i.e., as master — as looking 
forward for His grace as a master {bhrtyatva), protector {pdlyatva), 
or as a fond parent (Idlyatva), One may also enjoy God in himself, 
assuming the role of a parent and looking upon God as a dear child ; 
this kind of emotion is called vdtsalya. But, as has been said above, 
the most intense joy in God takes the conjugal form; the difference 
between eroticism {kdmd) and this type of love [rati) is that the 
former seeks self-satisfaction, while the latter seeks the satisfaction 
of the beloved God; yearning is the common element in both. 
These devotees, through their dominant emotion of love, restrict 
their relation to God solely to His aspect of sweetness (madhuryd)^ as 
a great lover. The affection of Radha for Ksrna is said to illustrate 
the highest and intensest form of this love. The Vaisnava writers 
frequently explain this love in accordance with the analysis of ordi- 
nary mundane love current in books of rhetoric {alamkdra-sdstra). 

In treating of the subject of bhakti it is impossible not to make 
a short reference to the well known work of Rupa Gosvami, 
Bhakti-rasdmrta-sindhu, This work is divided into four books, 
purvUy daksinaypascimay and uttaray and each of these is divided into 
chapters called laharis. In writing out the chapters of the Bhakti- 
sandarbha and the Priti-sandarbha Jiva Gosvami, the nephew of 
Rupa, was much indebted to the above work of the latter, on which 
he had also written a commentary, Durgama-sangamanay after the 

^ Sat-sandarbha, p. 73:3. There occurs here a quotation from Ujjvala-nila- 
mani to illustrate the situation : 

radhaya hhavatasca citta-jatum svedair vilapya kramad 
yunjann adri^nikunja-’kunjara-pater nirdhuta-hheda’^hhramarn 
dtrdya svayam anvaranjayad iha brahmanda^-harmyodare 
hhuyobhir nava'-rdga-hingula^phalaih srngdra-cdruh krtih. 

^ saty api bhedapagame natha tavdham na mdmaktnas tvam samudro hi 
tarangah kvacana samudro na tdrahgah. Ibid, p. 735. harer gund dvividhdh 
hhdkta--citta-‘samshdra-heta‘vas tadabhimdna~visesya-hetavas^cdnye^.. (p. 733). 
jhdna-bhaktir bhaktir vdtsalyam maitrl hdnta-bhdvasca (p. 738). Though all 
these different varieties of bhakti are mentioned, it is admitted that various other 
forms may arise from these simply by their mutual mixture in various degrees. 
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completion of the Bhagavata-sandarbha. Superior {uttamd) hhakti 
is here defined as the mental state and the associated physical^, 
actions for yielding satisfaction to Krsna {dnukulyena krmd- 
nustlanam) without any farther desire, motive or object of any 
description; such a hhakti must not be associated with any monistic , 
philosophical wisdom, such as that of extreme monists like 
Sankara, or the philosophical wisdom of Samkhya, Yoga and other 
systems, nor with the performance of any obligatory or occasional 
duties as enjoined in the STtirti literature^. Such a bhakti has six 
characteristics. First, it destroys sins, their roots and ignorance. 
Sins are of two kinds, those which are not in a state of fruition 
{aprarahdha), and those which are (pmrabdha ) ; and bhakti removes 
them both. The roots of sins are evil tendencies of the mind, other- 
wise called the karmdsayas^ and these too are destroyed by bhakti, 
which, as it is concrete wisdom, also destroys ignorance {avidyd). 
Secondly, it is described as holy or good (subhada). Through bhakti 
one renders happiness to the world and is attached by bonds of 
friendship and love to all people; as a devotee is a friend of all, all 
beings are also his friends. Thirdly, a devotee is so much satisfied 
with his joy in bhakti that emancipation has no attractions for him. 
Fourthly, the attainment of bhakti is extremely difficult; for even 
with the utmost effort one may not attain it without the grace of 
God. Fifthly, the joy of bhakti is infinitely superior to the joy of 
emancipation through Brahma-knowledge. Sixthly, bhakti over- 
comes God to such an extent that He is completely drawn to the 
service of His devotee. Even a little hhakti is superior to much 
philosophical learning; philosophical and logical discussions lead 
to no certainty, and the thesis established by an able reasoner may 
easily be disproved by another who is abler; such logical dis- 
cussions are only barren and ineffectual for true realization. 

Rupa distinguishes three kinds of hhakti: sddhana, bhdva and 
preman^. The sadhana-bhakti stands for the different means whose 

1 anydbhildsitd-sunyam jnana’-karmady'andvrtam 

dnukulyena krsndnusilanam bhaktir uttamd, 

2 I 2 I- Bhakti-’rasdmrta’-sindhu, i. i. 9. 

$d hhaktih sadhanam bhdvah premd ceti tridhodita. 

In commenting upon this passage Jiva Gosvami says that bhakti is of two kinds, 
sadhana and $adhya\ of these the second is of pure emotionalism and consists of 
five varieties: bhofoa^ prema, pranaya^ snehu and toga. The author of XJ^jvala- 
ntla-mani adds three more, mdna, anuria and mahd-bhdva, Rupa has not 
mentioned these last because they are but variant forms of prema* 
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adoption enables the mental emotion to emerge in a natural way 
as bhdva-hhakti (also called sadhya’^hhakti). But Rtipa further 
adds that the natural devotional emotion cannot be produced by 
any course of conduct or any effort; for bhakti is the highest good 
and as such is eternal. Nothing that is eternal can be produced; the 
true devotional emotion therefore cannot be created — it already 
exists in the heart, and the function of the sadhana-bhakti is merely 
to manifest it in the heart in the enjoyable form^. This sddhana- 
bhakti is of two kinds, vaidht and rdgdnugd^\ these have already 
been described above. One is within the sphere of vaidhl-bhakti 
only so long as natural attachment to God does not reveal itself 
within one’s heart. It is said that one who has a logical mind and 
is well read in the sdstrasy and is also a man of firm conviction with 
a great faith in the Vaisnava religion, is best fitted for vaidht- 
bhakti^. Desire for worldly happiness or for emancipation is the 
greatest obstacle to the rise of bhaktu One following the path of 
bhakti incurs no demerit if he does not perform the obligatory and 
other duties as enjoined in the Vedas; but he is at fault if he does 
not perform the true duties of a Vaisnava; but even in such cases 
a Vaisnava need not perform any expiatory duties; for the mere 
recital of God’s name is sufficient to remove all his sins. No in- 
junctions of the sdstras have any reference to a devotee. The com- 
plete code of moral virtues and many ritualistic duties are counted 
as preliminary conditions for a person following the path of bhakti^. 
In many undeserving pupils too much learning or indulgence is 
regarded as a great obstruction of the path of bhakti^, A devotee 
of the vaidht type should meditate upon the beauty of God and all 
His qualities and glories, and learn to regard himself as His servant; 
one of the conditions of meditation upon God as master is to train 
oneself in dedicating all one’s actions to God. He should also try 


1 


2 

3 


4 


hrti-sddhyd hhavet sddhya-bkdvd sd sddhandbhidhd 
nitya-siddhasya hhdvasya prdkatyam hrdi sddhyatd. 

Bhakti^ra^dmrta^sindhu^ I. z. z. 

Ibid, I. z, 4. 

sdstre yuktau ca nipunah sarvathd drdha-niscayah 
praudha-sraddho* dhikdfi yah sa bhaktdvuttamah matah. 

Ibid, I. 2. II. 

Ibid. I. 2. 42, etc. 

na ii$ydn atiubadhnlta granthdn naivdbhymed bahun 
na vydkhydm upayunjita ndrambhdn drabhet kvadt. 

Ibid, I. 2. 52. 
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to generate in himself the firm conviction that God is the greatest 
friend of His devotees; one should try to look upon God as one’s 
best friend. The Sastric duties should be performed only so long 
as there is no real inclination of the mind towards God, to recite 
His name, to listen to His glories, and to say them with joy. As 
soon as this stage comes, one is on the path of vaidhi-bhakti and 
must follow its specific duties, so that it may continually grow into 
a truly natural and irresistible emotion. Here begins the stage of 
sadhya-bhakti with bhdva. Even before we come to this there is 
another stage of sadhana-bhaktiy the rdgdnuga. It is only when one 
transcends this stage that one can come to a still higher stage of the 
sddhya-bhakti with its successive developments. Rdgdnuga-bhakti 
is said to be an imitation of the rdgdtmikd^. The rdgdtmikd-bhakti 
is the bhakti as natural attachment; rdga means ‘‘attachment”. 
This rdgdtmikd-bhakti may be of the type of erotic emotion {kdma) 
or the assumption of other relationships^, such as friendship, 
parenthood, etc. The rdgdnuga-bhakti is that where there is no 
natural attachment, but where there is an effort to imitate the forms 
of natural emotional attachment, and it may be associated with the 
diverse steps taken for the furtherance of vaidhl-dohoktu The 
distinction of prema (spiritual love) and kdma has already been 
explained above. Though kdma is often used in connection with the 
intoxicating love of God, yet it is used in the sense oiprema^. The 
rdgdnuga-bhakti thus following the two kinds of subdivision of 
rdgdtmikd-bhakti is itself also of two kinds, kdmdnuga and 
sambandhanuga. 

From the second stage of sddhana-bhakti as rdgdmga we come 
to the stage of bhdva-bhaktiy which also evolves itself into ever more 

^ virajantvm abhivyaktam vraja-vdsi-janddisu 

ragdtmikdm antisrid yd sd rdgdniigocyate. Ibid. i. 2. 131. 

^ It is said that in the case of natural attachment, even when it takes the form 
of an inimical relationship to God, it is superior to any type of vaidhi-bhakti 
where there is no such natural attachment. Thus it is said in Jiva’s Durgama- 
sangamana, I. 2. 135: yathd vairanubandhena marly as tanmayatdm iydt na tathd 
bhaktuyogena iti me niicitd matih tad api rdgamaya’-hdmddy-apehsayd mdhima- 
yasya cittavesa-hetutveHyanta-^nyunatvam iti vyanjandrtham eva. yesu bhdva^ 
maye§u ninditopi vairanubandho vidhimaya-bhakti-yogdc chresthdh. The natural 
feeling of enmity towards God can be regarded as bhdvdtmikd (or emotional) 
but not as rdgdtmihd. It cannot also be regarded as bhakti, for there is no desire 
here to please God; it therefore stands on a separate basis; it is inferior to rdgdt- 
mika-hhakti but superior to vaidhl-bhakti. 

. ® premaiva gopa'-rdmdndm kdma ityagamat prathdm. Ibid. i. 2. 142, 143. 

28-2 
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intense forms until it reaches the stage of mahd-bhdva already 
described. It is regarded as the manifestation of the pure tran- 
scendent sattva (the blissful nature of God). Bhakti has already 
been defined as behaviour that is intended to please God and which 
has no further object or end in view; as such it would involve some 
kind of effort (cestd-rupa) on the part of the devotee. But here the 
meaning is modified to denote only the emotional condition of 
mind, including physiological and physical changes produced in 
the body by it, and as roused by emotive conditions such as the 
object of love, excitants of love, the feeding emotions, external 
manifestation determining and increasing the original dominant 
emotion^. The first stage of natural attachment to God as love is 
called hhdva and is associated with slight physiological effects like 
shedding tears or the rising of the hair on the body and the like^. 
This emotion is of a transcendental nature and of the nature of the 
power of God, involving consciousness and bliss; therefore it is on 
the one hand self-revealing (svaprakdsa) and self-enjoying, and on 
the other hand it reveals the nature of God, whose power it is, and 
to whom it refers. Being a power of God it appears in the mental 
states of the devotee, becomes identified with them, and manifests 
itself in identity with them. Bhakti^ as it appears in the devotee, 
is thus an identity of the transcendent and the phenomenal, and 
reveals the dual function of enjoying the sweetness of the nature of 
God and the self-revealing sweet enjoyable nature of its own. It is 
thus cognitive with reference to its object, and involves a dual en- 
joyment of God’s sweet nature as well as the sweet nature of bhakti 
itself. It is the root of all rati (or enjoyment) and is therefore also 
called rati^. An inferior amount of it is generally common to all, 


^ iattrendriya-vargasya viharatidm vidhSyikah 

hhdva-vihhava-'janitas* citta'-vrttayaJi iritah, 

Durgama-saAgamanaf r. 3. i. 

^ premnas tu prathamcuvasiha hhdva ity abhidhiyate 

sdttvikdh svalpa-mdtrdh syuryatrdsru-pulakddayah. 

Bhakti-‘rasamrta-sindhu^ 1. 3. 3. 

^ asau hiddha-sattva’-visesarupa-'rati-mula’-rUpatvena mukhya^vrttyd tac- 
chabda-^vacyd sa ratih srl-krsnddi-sarva-prakasakatvena hetund svayam^-prakasa^ 
rupd^pi prapahcika-taUpriya’-jananam mano-vrttau dvir^bhuya tat-tdddtmyam 
vrajantl tad-vrttyd prakdsyavad bhdsamdnd brahmavat tasydh sphurantl^ tathd 
wasatkrtena purvottardvasthdbhydm kdrargi-kdryya-rUpena M-hhagavadadi-- 
mddhuryydnuhhavena svdmsena svdda-riipdpi ydni krsnddirupditi te^dm 
dsvddasya hetutdm sanividamsena sddhakatamatdm pratipadyate hlddinyamie tu 
tvayani hladayanU Durgamasa^amana, 1. 3. 4. 
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but the superior appearance which continues to grow is rare 
and comes only through the grace of God or His devotees. So even 
in the vaidht and the rdgdnuga also there is, no doubt, some amount 
of bhdva of the inferior type. The natural attachment to God of the 
superior type which arises without going through the ordinary 
prescribed path of bhakti (the sddhana-bhakti\ is generally due to 
the grace of God. 

In the first stage of the bhdva-bhdkti the devotee manifests in 
himself a nature which remains absolutely unperturbed, even though 
there may be causes of perturbation; he always spends his time in 
reciting God’s name with strong emotion; he is unattached to sense- 
objects, and, though great, he is always extremely humble, and has 
always the strong conviction of attaining the ultimate realization 
of God. He is also always extremely anxious to attain his end and 
always finds pleasure in the name of God^. The internal charac- 
teristic of hhdva^ as rati, is extreme smoothness and liquidity of 
heart, but, wherever such a state is associated with other desires, 
even be it of emancipation, it should not be regarded as signifying 
the true state, and is called mtydbhdsa; for this is a state of absolute 
self-contentment, and it cannot be associated with any other desire 
of any kind. 

When bhdva deepens, it is called it is associated with a 

sense of possession in God and absolute detachment from all other 
things. This may rise from a direct development of bhdva^ or 
through the immediate grace of God; it may be associated with a 
notion of the greatness of God or may manifest itself merely as an 
enjoyment of the sweetness of God. The development of bhakti 
depends on a special temperament derived in this life as a result of 
previous good deeds, and also on the efforts of this life. There is an 
elaborate description of the various characteristics of different 
kinds of joyous emotion with reference to God, and the various 
kinds of relationships on the assumption of which these may grow, 
but these can hardly be treated here. 

Rupa Gosvami wrote another work, Samksepa-Bhdgavatdmrta 
which is a well recognized book in the Vaisnava circle. It has at 
least two commentaries, one by Jiva Gosvami, and another, a later 
one, by Brindavana Candra Tarkalankara; the latter was the pupil 
of Radhacarana Kavindra. In this book Rupa describes the various 

^ Bhdkti’‘rasamTta>-sindhu, i. 3. 11-16. 
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types of God’s incarnation in accordance with the testimony of the 
Pur anas: Krsna is, of course, regarded as the highest God. His 
elder brother Sanatana also wrote a work, Brhad-bhdgavata-mrta, 
with a commentary on it, the Dig-darsana, in which he narrates the 
episodes of certain devotees in quest of God and their experiences. 

The Philosophy of Baladeva Vidyabhusana. 

Baladeva was Vaisya by caste and born in a village near Remuna 
in the Balesvar subdivision of Orissa; he was a pupil of vairdgi 
Pitamvara Dasa, and was generally known as Govinda Dasa. He 
was the disciple of a Kanouj Brahmin, Radha Damodara Dasa, the 
author of Vedanta-Syamantaka. Radha Damodara was a disciple 
of Nayanananda, the son of Radhananda, and a pupil of his grand- 
father, Rasikananda Murari, who was a disciple of Syamananda, 
a junior contemporary of Jiva Gosvami. Syamananda was a 
disciple of Hrdaya Caitanya, who in his turn was a disciple of 
Gauridasa Pandita, a disciple of Nityananda. Baladeva himself had 
two well known disciples, Nanda Misra and Uddhava Dasa; he 
wrote his commentary on Rupa Gosvamfs Stava^mdld in the Saka 
era 1686 (or a.d. 1764). He is known to have written at least the 
following fourteen works: Sdhitya-kaumudi and its commentary, 
Krmdnandt; Govinda-bhasya; Siddhdnta-^ratna^ Kdvya-Kaustubha; 
Gttd-bhusana, a commentary on the Gitd; a commentary on Radha 
Damodara’s Chandah-Kaustubha; Prameya-ratndvalt and its com- 
mentary, Kdnti-mdld; a commentary on Rupa’s Stava-mdld; 
a commentary on Rupa’s Laghu-bhdgavatd-mrta; Ndmdrtha^ 
suddhikdy a commentary on Sahasra-ndma\ a commentary on Jaya 
Deva’s Candrdloka\ Siddhdnta-darpana\ a commentary on Tattva-- 
sandarbha\ a commentary on Rupa’s Nataka-candrikd. He also 
wrote commentaries on some of the important Upanisads^. 

Baladeva’s most important work is his commentary on the 
Brahma-sUtra, otherwise known as Gomnda-bhdsya. This has a sub- 
commentary on it called Silkpna; the name of the author of this 
commentary is not known, though it has been held by some to be 
a work of Baladeva himself. Baladeva has also summarized the 

^ M. M. Gopinath Kaviraja's introduction to Siddhanta-ratna, Part ii. 
A. K. Sastri, in his introduction to Frameya-ratndvall, strongly criticizes the 
view that Baladeva was a Vaisya. No satisfactory proofs are available on either 
side. 
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contents of his Gomnda-hhasya in the Siddhanta-ratna^ to which 
also there is a commentary. M. M. Gopinath Kaviraja says that 
the Siddhanta-ratna was written by Baladeva himself. There is 
nothing to urge in support of this assertion; the natural objection 
against it is that a Vaisnava like Baladeva should not speak in glowing 
terms of praise of his own work^. Siddhanta-ratna is regarded by 
Baladeva not as a summary of Govinda-bhasya, but as partly a 
supplementary work and partly a commentary^. It is probable that 
the writer of the Suksma commentary on the Govinda-hhasya is also 
the writer of the commentary on Siddhdnta-ratna; for there is one 
introductory verse which is common to them both^. The Siddhanta- 
ratna contains much that is not contained in the Govinda- 
bhdsya. 

The eternal possession of bliss and the eternal cessation of 
sorrow is the ultimate end of man. This end can be achieved 
through the true knowledge of God in His essence (svarupatah) and 
as associated with His qualities by one who knows also the nature 
of his own self {svafndna-purvakam). The nature of God is pure 
consciousness and bliss. These two may also be regarded as the 
body of God {na tu svarupad vigrahasya atirekah). His spirit con- 
sists in knowledge, majesty and power Though one in Himself, 
He appears in many places and in the forms of His diverse devotees. 
These are therefore but modes of His manifestation in self-dalliance, 
and this is possible on account of His supra-logical powers, which 
are identical with His own nature®. This, however, should not lead 
us to suppose the correctness of the bhedahheda doctrine, of the 
simultaneous truth of the one and the many, or that of difference 

^ sandrananda-syandi govinda-hhasyam 

jlydd etat sindhu’‘gdmbhlryya-‘samhhrt 
yasmin sadyah samsrute mdnavdndm 
mohocchedl jdyate tattva-hodhah. 

Commentary on Siddhanta-'Yatna^ p. i, 

2 Ihid, 

® alasydd apravrttih sydt 

pumsdm yad grantha-vutare 
govinda^bhasye samksipte 
tippanl kriyate^tra tat, 

Suksma commentary, p. 5, and the commentary on Siddhanta-^ratna, 
P- I- 

^ Siddhdnta-ratna^ pp. i‘“i3. 

® ekam eva sva-^rupam acintya-saktyd yugapat sarvatrdvdbhdty ekopi san; 
sthdndni bhagavad^doirhhdvaspaddni tad-^vividha-Md’-sraya^bhUtdni vividha- 
hhdvavanto hhaktds ca, Govinda-bhasyay m. 2. ii. 
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and unity just as one actor, remaining one in himself, shows 
himself in diverse forms, so God also manifests Himself in diverse 
forms, in accordance with diverse effects and also in accordance 
with the mental plane and the ways in which diverse devotees 
conceive of Him On account of His supra-logical powers the 
laws of contradiction do not apply to Him; even contradictory 
r qualities and conceptions may be safely associated in our notion of 
Him. So also His body is not different in nature from Him: He is 
thus identical with His body. The conception of a body distinct 
from Him is only in the minds of the devotees as an aid to the 
process of meditation; but, though this is imagination on their part, 
such a form is not false, but as a matter of fact is God Himself 
{deha eva dehi or vigraha evdtmd dtmaiva vigrahah). On account of 
the transcendent nature of God, in spite of His real nature as pure 
consciousness and bliss He may have His real nature in bodily 
form, as Krsna. This form really arises in association with the mind 
of the devotee just as musical forms show themselves in association 
with the trained ears of a musician®. In this connection it may be 
observed that according to Baladeva even dream-creations are not 
false, but real, produced by the will of God and disappearing in the 
waking stage through the will of God^. These forms appearing in 
the minds of the devotees are therefore real forms, manifested by 
God through His will working in association with the minds of 
the devotees. In this connection it may also be pointed out that the 
jwas are different from God. Even the imagined reflection of 
Brahman in avidyd, introduced by the extreme monists to explain 
jwa as being only a reflection of Brahman and as having no real 
existence outside it, is wrong; for the notion of similarity or reflec- 
tion involves difference. Th& jwas are atomic in nature, associated 
with the qualities of prakrtij and absolutely dependent on God. 
Though Brahman is all-pervasive, yet He can be grasped by know- 
ledge and devotion. A true realization of His nature and even a 
sensuous perception of Him is possible only through sddhya-bhakti, 

^ The Suk§ma conunentary on in. 2. 12 says that God’s maya-sakti has three 
functions: hlddifM, sandhinl, and sarrivit; it is through His mayd-iakti, i.e,, the 
power as mdydy that He can manifest Himself in diverse ways. 

2 dhyatr-bhedat kdryya-bheddc ca anekatayd pratitopi harih svarupaikyam 
svasmin na muncati. Govinda-bhasya^ ni. 2. 13. 

® tan~murtatvam khalu bhahti^mbhavitena hrdd grdhyani gdndharvdmsilitena 
srotrer^ rdga-mdrtatvam tva. Ibid, in. 2. 17* 

^ lUd, III. 2. 1-5. 
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not through sadhana'-bhaktL The consciousness and bliss of God 
may be regarded either as the substance of God or as His attributes. 
This twofold way of reference to God is due to the admission of the 
category of visesa, by which, even in the absence of difference be- 
tween the substance and the quality, it is possible to predicate the 
latter of the former as if such a diflFerence existed. Visesa is spoken 
of as the representative of difference {bheda-pratinidhi); that is, 
where no difference exists, the concept of visesa enables us to predi- 
cate a difference; yet this visesa is no mere vikalpa or mere falser 
verbal affirmation. The ocean can be spoken of as water and waves 
by means of this concept of visesa. The concept of visesa means that, 
though there is no difference between God and His qualities, or 
between His nature and His body, yet there is some specific 
peculiarity which makes it possible to affirm the latter of the former; 
and by virtue of this peculiarity the differential predication may be 
regarded as true, though there may actually be no difference 
between the two. It is by virtue of this concept that such proposi- 
tions as ‘'Being exists,” “Time always is,” “Space is everywhere,” 
may be regarded as true; they are neither false nor mere verbal 
assumption; if they were false, there would be no justification for 
such mental states. There is obviously a difference between the two 
propositions “Being exists” and “Being does not exist”; the 
former is regarded as legitimate, the latter as false. This proves that 
though there is no difference between “being” and “existence” 
there is such a peculiarity in it that, while the predication of 
existence to being is legitimate, its denial is false. If it were merely 
a case of verbal assumption, then the latter denial would also have 
been equally possible and justifiable. This peculiarity is identical 
with the object and does not exist in it in any particular relation. 
For this reason a further chain of relations is not required, and the 
charge of a vicious infinite also becomes inadmissible. If the con- 
cept of visesa is not admitted, then the notion of “qualified” and 
“quality” is inexplicable^. The concept of visesa in this sense was 
first introduced by Madhva; Baladeva borrowed the idea from him 
in interpreting the relation of God to His powers and qualities. 
This interpretation is entirely diflFerent from the view of Jiva and 
others who preceded Baladeva; we have already seen how Jiva 
interpreted the situation merely by the doctrine of the supra-logical 

^ Ibid. m. 31. 
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nature of God’s powers and the supra-logical nature of the difference 
and identity of power and the possessor of power, or of the quality 
and the substance. Baladeva, by introducing the concept of visesUy 
tried to explain more clearly the exact nature of supra-logicality 
[acintyatva) in this case; this has been definitely pointed out in the 
Suksma commentary^. 

The bliss of God is different from the bliss of theyf?:;^^, both in 
nature and in quantity, and the nature of their knowledge is 
different. Brahman is thus different in nature both from the world 
and from the j was. All the unity texts of the Upanisads are to be 
explained merely as affirming that the world and the jwas belong 
to God (sarvatra tadiyatva-jndndrthah). Such a way of looking at 
the world will rouse the spirit of bhakti. The revelation of God’s 
nature in those who follow the path of vaidht-bhakti is different 
from that in those who follow the ruci-bhakti; in the former case 
He appears in all His majesty, in the latter He appears with all His 
sweetness. When God is worshipped in a limited form as Krsna, 
He reveals Himself in His limited form to the devotee, and such is 
the supra-logical nature of God that even in this form He remains 
as the All-pervasive. It is evident that the acceptance of visesa does 
not help Baladeva here and he has to accept the supra-logical nature 
of God to explain other parts of his religious dogmas. 

God is regarded as being both the material cause of the world 
and as the supreme agent. He has three fundamental powers: the 
supreme power, visnu-sakti, the power as ksetrajnay the power as 
avidyd. In His first power Brahman remains in Himself as the 
unchangeable; His other two powers are transformed into the 
jwas and the world. The Samkhyist argues that, as the world is of 
a different nature from Brahman, Brahman cannot be regarded as 
its material cause. Even if it is urged that there are two subtle 
powers which may be regarded as the material cause of the world 
and the jwas y their objection still holds good; for the development 
of the gross, which is different from the subtle, is not explained. 
To this the reply is that the effect need not necessarily be the same 
as or similar to the material cause. Brahman transforms Himself 
into the world, which is entirely different from Him. If there were 
absolute oneness between the material cause and the effect, then 

^ tenaiva tasya vastvabhinnatvam sva-nirvdhakatvam ca svasya tddrse tad-- 
bhdvojjrmbhakam acintyatvam sidhyatu Sukpna on Govinda-bhasya, ni, z. 31. 
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one could not be called the cause and the other the effect; the lumpy 
character of the mud is not seen in the jug, which is its effect; in all 
cases that may be reviewed the effect must necessarily be different 
from the material cause. Such a modification does not in any way 
change the nature of Brahman. The changes are effected in His 
powers, while He remains unchanged by the modification of His 
powers. To turn to an ordinary example as an illustration, it may be 
pointed out that ‘‘a man with the stick refers to none other than 
the man himself, though there is a difference between the man and 
the stick; so though the power of the Brahman is identical with 
Brahman in association with His powers, yet the existence of a 
difference between Brahman and His powers is not denied^. 
Moreover, there is always a difference between the material cause 
and the effect. The jug is different from the lump of clay, and the 
ornaments from the gold out of which they are made; also they 
serve different purposes and exist in different times. If the effect 
existed before the causal operation began, the application of the 
causal operation would be unnecessary; also the effect would be 
eternal. If it is held that the effect is a manifestation of that which 
was already existent, then a further question arises, whether this 
manifestation, itself an effect, requires a further manifestation, and 
so on; thus a chain of manifestations would be necessary, and the 
result would be a vicious infinite. Still, Baladeva does not deny the 
parindma or the ahhivyakti theory; he denies the Samkhya view 
that even before the causal operation the effect exists, or that a 
manifestation {ahhivyakti) would require a chain of manifestations. 
He defines effect as an independent manifestation {svatanird- 
hhivyaktimattvam kila kdryatvafn)^ and such an effect cannot exist 
before the action of the causal operatives. The manifestation of the 
world is through the manifestation of God, on whom it is de- 
pendent. Such a manifestation can only happen through the causal 
operation inherent in God and initiated by His will. Thus the world 
is manifested out of the energy of God, and in a limited sense the 
world is identical with God; but once it is separated out of Him as 
effect, it is different from Him. The world did not exist at any time 
before it was manifested in its present form; therefore it is wrong 
to suppose that the world was at any stage identical with God, 
though God may always be regarded as the material cause of the 

^ lUd . 11. 1. 13. 
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world^. Thus after all these discussions it becomes evident that 
there is really no difference of any importance between Baladeva’ s 
views and the Samkhya view. Baladeva also admits that the world 
exists in a subtle form in God as endowed with His energies. He 
only takes exception to the verbal expression of the kdrikd that the 
effect exists in the cause before the action of the causal operatives; 
for the effect does not exist in the cause as effect but in a subtle 
state. This subtle state is enlarged and endowed with spatio- 
temporal qualities by the action of the causal operatives before it 
can manifest itself as effect. The Samkhya, however, differs in 
overstressing the existence of the effect in the cause, and in asserting 
that the function of the causal operatives is only to manifest openly 
what already existed in a covered manner. Here, however, the causal 
operatives are regarded as making a real change and addition. This 
addition of new qualities and functions is due to the operation of 
the causal will of God; it is of a supra-logical nature in the sense 
that they were not present in the subtle causal state, and yet have 
come into being through the operation of God’s will. But, so far as 
the subtle cause exists in God as associated with Him, the world is 
not distinct and independent of God even in its present form 
Th.^ jtvas too have no independence in themselves; they are created 
by God, by His mere will, and having created the world and the 
jwas He entered into them and remained as their inner controller. 
So the jwas are as much under natural necessity as the objects of 
the physical world, and they have thus no freedom of action or of 
wilH. The natural necessity of the world is but a manifestation of 
God’s will through it. The spontaneous desire and will that is 
found in man is also an expression of God’s will operating through 
man; thus man is as much subject to necessity as the world, and 
there is no freedom in man. Thus, though the cow which gives milk 
may seem to us as if it were giving the milk by its own will, yet the 
vital powers of the cow produce the milk, not the cow; so, when a 
person is perceived as doing a particular action or behaving in a 
particular manner or willing something, it is not he who is the 

^ Govinda-bhd^ya, ii. i. 14, 

2 tasmad ekam eva jlva-prakrti^-saktimad brahma jagad-upaddnam tada^ 
tmakam ca iti siddham evam karydvasthatve^py amcrntyatva-dharma^yogad 
apracyuta-^purvdvasthaTfi cdvati^thate. Ibid. ii. i. 20. 

® cetanasydpi jlvasyahia-kdsthado^travad asvdtantrydt svatajk kartrtva- 
rupdndpattib'. Ibid. ir. i. 23. 
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agent, but the supreme God, who is working through him^. But 
the question may arise, if God is the sole cause of all human willing 
and human action, then why should God, who is impartial, make us 
will so differently? The answer will be that God determines our 
action and will in accordance with the nature of our past deeds, 
which are beginningless, '>A further objection may be made, that 
if God determines our will in accordance with our past deeds, then 
God is dependent in His own determining action on the nature of 
our karmas; which will be a serious challenge to His unobstructed 
freedom. Moreover, since different kinds of action lead to different 
kinds of pleasurable and painful effects God may be regarded as 
partial. The reply to these objections is that God determines the 
jwas in accordance with their own individual nature; the individual 
jwas are originally of a different nature, and in accordance with 
their original difference God determines their will and actions 
differently. Though God is capable of changing their nature. He 
does not do so; but it is in the nature of God’s own will that He 
reserves a preferential treatment for His devotee, to whom He 
extends His special grace God’s own actions are not determined 
by any objective end or motive, but flow spontaneously through 
His enjoyment of His own blissful nature. His special grace to- 
wards His devotees flows from His own essential nature; it is this 
special treatment offered to His devotees that endears Him to them 
and that rouses others to turn towards Him®. 

Bhakti is also regarded as a species of knowledge (bhaktir api 
jndna-vUeso hhavati)^. By hhakti one turns to God without any 
kind of objective end. Bhakti is also regarded as a power which 
can bind God to us^; this power is regarded as the essence of the 
hladint power of God as associated with consciousness. The con- 
sciousness here spoken of is identical with the hlada, and its essence 
consists in a favourable outflow of natural inclination®. This is thus 
identical with God’s essential nature as consciousness and bliss; 
yet it is not regarded as identical with Him, but as a power of 

Ibid, II. I. 24. 

^ na ca katma-sapeksatvena Isyarsya asvdtantryam; ...anadi-dit^^-svabhdvd^ 
ntisdrena hi karma kdrayati sva-~bhdvam anyatha^kartum samartho^pi kasydpi na 
karoti. Ibid, ii. i. 35. 

® Ibid. II, i, 36. 

^ Commentary on Siddhanta-ratna, p. 29. 

® bhc^avad-vaslkdra-hetU’-bkUtd saktih. Ibid. p. 35. 

® hldda^hhinnd samvid^ yas taddnukulyamiah sa tasydh sdrah. Ibid. p. 37. 
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Him^. Though bhakti exists in God as His power, yet it qualifies 
the devotee also, it is pleasurable to them both, and they are both 
constituents of it^. It will be remembered that, of the three powers, 
samvit is superior to sandhinl and hladint is superior to samvit, God 
not only is, but He extends His being to everything else; sandhinl 
is the power by which God extends being to all. He is Himself of 
the nature of consciousness; samvit is the power by which His 
cognitive action is accomplished and by which He makes it possible 
for other people to know. Though He is of the nature of bliss. He 
experiences joy and makes it possible for others to have joyous 
experiences; the power by which He does this is called hlddinu^ 
True bhakti cannot have any object outside itself, simply for the 
reason that it is itself an experience of God as supreme bliss. That 
there is a kind of bliss other than sensuous pleasure is proved by 
our experience of our own nature as bliss during deep sleep. But, 
since we are but atoms of God’s energy, it is necessarily proved that 
God’s nature is supreme and infinite bliss; once that bliss is ex- 
perienced, people will naturally turn away from worldly sensuous 
pleasure to God, once for all. 

True knowledge destroys all merit and demerit, and so in the 
jlvan-mukti man holds his body only through the will of God. The 
effect of obligatory duties is not destroyed, except in so far as it 
produces meritorious results — ^admission to Heaven and the like — 
and it helps the rise of true knowledge; when the true knowledge 
dawns, it does not further show itself. It is also stated in the 
Kausitaki Upanisad that the merits of a wise man go to his friends 
and his demerits to his foes; so in the case of those devotees who are 
anxious to enter communion with God the meritorious effects of 
their deeds are distributed to those who are dear to Him, and the 
effects of their sinful actions are distributed to His enemies^. So, 
as the effects of the fructifying karma are distributed to other 
persons, the principle that all fructifying karmas must produce 

^ svarupdnatireki^yapi tad-visesataya ca hhdsate^ nyatha tasya saktir iti 
vyapedesa-siddheh. Siddhanta-^ratna, p. 38. 

^ bhagavat’-svarupa’-viiesa'-bhuta-hlddinyddi^sdratmd bhaktir hhagavad^vis^ 
e^anatayd bhakte ca prthag--visesa^atayd dddhd tayor anandatisayayo bhavati. 
Ibid, p. 39. 

® tatra saddtmd^pi yayd sattam dhatte dadati ca sd sarm-deia~kdla-dravya- 
vydpti^-hetuh sandhinl^ samvid-dtmd*pi yayd samvetti samvedayati ca sd samvit^ 
hldddtmd^pi yayd hladate hlddayati ca sd hlddird. Ibid. pp. 39--40. 

^ Gomnda^bhdsya, iv. i. 17. 
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their effects is satisfied, and the devotee of God is released from 
them. The best way for true advancement can only be through the 
association of saintly devotees. Our bondage is real, and the 
destruction of the bondage is real and eternal. Even in the state 
of ultimate emancipation Xhtjivas retain their separate individuality 
from God. 

In the sixth and seventh chapters of the Siddhanta-ratna 
Baladeva tries to refute Sankara’s doctrine of extreme monism; but 
as these arguments contain hardly anything new but merely repeat 
the arguments of the thinkers of the Ramanuja and the Madhva 
Schools, they may well be omitted here. In h is Prameya-ratndvali 
Baladeva gives a general summary of the main points of the 
Vaisnava system of the Gaudiya School. If one compares the 
account they give of Vaisnava philosophy in the Bhdgavata- 
sandarbha with that given in Baladeva’s Govinda-bhasya and 
Siddhanta-ratna^ one finds that, though the fundamental principles 
are the same, yet many new elements were introduced by Baladeva 
into the Gaudiya school of thought under the influence of Madhva, 
and on account of his personal predilections. The stress that is laid 
on the aspect of difference between I^vara and jiva and the 
world and the concept of viksa^ are definite traces of Madhva 
influence. Again, though Baladeva admires the ruci-bhakti as the 
best form of bhakti^ he does not lay the same emphasis on it as is 
found in the works of Rtipa, Sanatana or Jiva. His concept of 
bhakti is also slightly different from that of Jiva; he does not use 
the older terminologies {antaranga and bahiranga sakti), and does 
not seek the explanation of his system on that concept. His 
Prameya-ratna-mdld has an old commentary, the Kdntkmdld, by 
one Krsnadeva Vedanta Vagisa. In the Prameya’^ratna-mdld he 
pays his salutation to Ananda-tirtha or Madhva, whom he describes 
as his boat for crossing the ocean of samsdra. He gives also a list 
of the succession of teachers from whom he derived his ideas, and 
he thinks that by a meditation upon the succession of gurus one 
would succeed in producing the satisfaction of Hari. He further 
says that four sampraddyas or schools of Vaisnavas, the 
Brahma^ Rudra^ and Sanaka, will spring forth in Orissa (Utkala) 
in the Kali yuga, which may be identified with Ramanuja, Madhva, 
Visnusvamin, and Nimbaditya. He enumerates the succession of 
his teachers, in the following order: Srikrsna, Brahma, Devarsi- 
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Badarayana, Madhva, Padmanabha, Nrhari, Madhava, Aksobhya, 
Jaya-tirtha, Jnana-sindhu, Vidyanidhi, Rajendra, Jayadharma, 
Purusottama, Brahmanya, Vyasa-tirtha, Laksmipati, Madhavendra, 
Isvara, Advaita, Nityananda and also Sri Caitanya^. The system of 
thought represented by Baladeva may well be styled the Madhva- 
Gaudiya system; we have had recently in Bengal a school of 
Vaisnavas which calls itself Madhva-Gaudiya. 

^ See an earlier list by Kavi-Karnapura, in his fanciful or legendary treatise 
Gaum~>gaTioddesa-dXpika. 
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244, 245, 346, 247, 256, 357, 259, 

261, 363, 264, 265, 366, 367, 368, 

269, 370, 275, 276, 377, 278, 279, 

281, 283, 283, 284, 285, 386, 288, 

289, 390, 291, 292, 293, 294, 295^ 

297, 298, 305, 326, 403; criticism of, 
261 ff. ; inference of, 376 ff. *, Madhu- 
sudana^s reply to the criticism of the 
view that ajndna is egohood, refuted, 
296 ff. ; nature of its destruction 
discussed, 244 ff.; perception of, 
264 ff.; relation to Brahman, 266; 
relation to dreamless sleep, 267; 
relation to egohood criticized, 294; 
relation to knowledge, 269 ; relation 
to negation, 270 ff. ; relation to vrUi, 
267, criticized, 377 ; reply to Madhu- 
sudana’s criticism, 273 ; views of 
other Vedantic authors refuted, 
274 

ajndna-producty 287 
ajndnatvay ziy 
dkdrpanyay 9 

ahdrya-kdrandnumdnay 201 
Akbar, 379 

akiiicana-bhaktiy 421, 424 
akitavay 423 
ahsaray 135 
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Aksobhya-tirtha, 56, 94, 421, 448 
alanikdra-idstraj 352, 432, 438 
a^laukika-^sdmarthyai 355, 356, 357, 
358 

Allahabad, 372, 388 
All-pervading, 159 
All-pervasive, 148, 159, 365 
Amaru Puri, 386 
Ambarl^a, 155 
Amrta-ranginiy 1 
amsUy 105 

amsena amsi-^prdpti, 427 
amsl, 150, 153 

anadhigatdrtha-gantr‘-pramdnam^ 162 n. 
anadhya-vasaya^ 177 
Analogy, 85, loo, 338 
ananta, 100 

Ananta Bhatta, 62, 64, 65 
anantam^ 71 
Anantapura, 53 
ananvayl, 124 
ananyatva, 142 
anasuyd^ 9 

anavasthd, 104, 120, 189, 19 1, 199 «. 
anddyavidya^-yuktasyay 30 
andsntatvdty 236 
anatmariy 107 
andhakdra^ 150, 160 
Aniniddha, 27, 38, 31371., 314, 408 
anirvacanlya^ 66, 68, 71, 72, 80, 81, 
118, 119, 120, 121, 123, 125, 175, 
205, 304 

anirvacanlyatdf 73 
anirvdcya, 208, 301, 308 
Annam Bhat^a, 189 
antahkarana, 149, 179, 233, 234, 236, 
241, 243. 280, 291, 29s, 297, 309, 
317, 328, 336, 338, 347, 404 
Antahkarana^prahodha, 373, 376 
antahkaram-vrtti, 216, 238, 242, 244 
antara-hga svarUpa^sakti, 13, 398 
antarar^a-sakti, 399 
antarydmiAjrahmany 332 
antary dmins, 328, 332, 348, 423 
AntyaMdf 387 
anubhava, 174, 338 
anuhhava svarupa^ 48 
anuhhava-visayatva-yogyatdvirbhdvahf 
366 

Anubhdsya, 62, 87, now., 122, 322, 
32472., 325, 3^8, 329, 332, 334, 

373, 374, 375, 37^, 380, 381; com- 
mentaries thereon, 61--2 
Anubha^ya-nigudhartha^dlpikdy 
Anubhd^ya-nigUdhdrtha-prakdiikdy 375 


Anuhhdsya-pUrtti, 379 
Anuhhdsya-vydkhyd, 373 
Anukramani.ikdy 2, 167 
anukulay 306 
anukula-'Vedandy 123, 306 
anumdnay 167, i88w,, 196, 344, 327, 
345 

anumitiy 344 
anupalahdhiy 143, 176 
anupapattiy 184, 186, 187, 188 
anuraktiy 349 
anurdgay 356, 43372. 

Anuvydkhydna, 62, 63, 87, 93, 94, loi, 
103, 104, III, 1 12, 124, 126, 128, 
13 1, 13272., 156; account of, 62-3 
Anuvyakhydna-tikdy 62 
anuvyavasdyay 170 
anvayUy 341 
Anvaya-bodhiniy 1 
anvaya-vyatirekay 48 
anvaya-vyatirekiy 201, 345 
anvayi-kdranatvam updddnatve tan- 
traniy 263 
anyakhydtiy 359 
anyathd-jndnay 117 
anyathd-khydtiy 305 
anyathdnupapattiy 197 
anyathdtvay 103 

anyathd-vijndnam eva hhrdntihy 173 

anyatvarriy 3972. 

anyonyd-hhdvay 180 

anyonydsrayay 104, 109, 247 

<^ngay 353 

Angirah smrtiy 6 

aparoksay 119 

aparoksa-jndnaniy 315 

apauruseyay 203 

apavaday 19072. 

Appearance of silver, 239 
Appearances, 73, 85 
aprdmdmkay 186 
aprdmdnyay 163 
aprarabdhay 433 
aprdrahdha karmaSy 88 
a-prthak-siddhay 95, 96 
apurvay 4, 408, 423 
Axhatpattana, 372 
artha, 376 

artha-kriya-kdritvay 249 
artha-nivrttiJii 3972. 
artha-paricchittiy 166 
artha-prdpdkatvay 166 
arthavattvay 3922: 
arthavaddy 420 
arthdpattiy 187, 202, 345 
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arthopadarsakatvay i66 
arupasya ddatmanah, 12 
asac cet na pratlyetCy 205 
asad eva idam agre dslt, 205 
asad-vilaksanay ii, 118 
asamslistay 66 
asangUy 220 
asaty 1 18, 206 
asatah-pratitavy 205 
a-sat-khydtiy 305 
asadharano dharmay 176, 177 
Asiatic Annual Register y 54 
asphuratly 106 
asprhdy 9 
Assamese, 384 
asteya, 9 
astitva, 3972. 

AsuraSy 57 

a-sva-prakdsatvay 217 
a-sva-prakdsatva-rupatvam drsyatvamy 
217 

asvatantrUy 15072. 
asakti, 29 n. 
asraddhdy 336, 420 
asuddhatvay 217 
Asvagho§a, 3272. 
asvatvay 197 
a§tdnga-yogay 414 
III 72. 

athay no 

athdto brahma-jijndsdy 102 

athdto dharma-jijndsdy zn.y 102 

atindriya, 169, 170 

Atomic, 315 

Atomic self, 20 

Atoms, 153 

i2«2, 132 

atyanta-tdddtmyay 401 
atyantdbhdvay 66, 109, 155, 360 
atyartha-prasada, 317 
auddrya, 15 1 
Auditory perception, 227 
Aufrecht, 55, 373 w., 377 «• 

ausadhasevdy 351 
autsargikarriy 174 
avadhuta, 386, 393 
avahasa-praddyiy 41 
avasthiti’^sdmdnyay 21 1 
avatdra, 327 

Avatdra-tdratamya-stotra, 377 
Avataravadavaliy 379 
avdntara pralaydy 31572, 
avedyatva, 311 

avedyatve sati aparoksa-^yavahdra- 
yogyatvam, 289 


avidydy 17, 21, 22, 44, 104, 106, 113, 
13072., 136, 146, 147, ISO, 169, 202, 
222, 238, 239, ^49, 350, 253, 254» 
263, 268, 279, 280, 281, 282, 
288, 291, 292, 302, 313^*, 317, 33i> 
347, 348, 359, 361, 364, 365, 366, 
369, 370, 409, 429; criticism of, 
263; definition criticized, 25 9 If. ; 
in relation to mttiy 282; its theory 
as a veil criticized, 288 ff. ; Ma- 
dhusudana’s reply to criticism re- 
futed, 280 ff. ; the doctrine of mdyd 
and ajndna criticized, 261 ff.; theory 
of, refuted, 279 ff. ; the view that it 
can be known criticized, 293 ; 
various problems in relation to it 
raised and criticized, 284 ff.; views 
of different Vedantic authorities 
criticized, 286 ff. 
avidyd-karmasamjndy 1672. 
avidyd-saktiy 12, 390 
avidyadi’-vasady 113 
avindhhdvay 184, 186, 199 
avisesUy 36 

avyahhicarita-sadhya-samhandho vydp^ 

tihy 187 

avyahhicaritd-samhhandhay 197 
avyabhicaritdhL samhandhahy 186 
avyahhicdritdy 198 
avydktay 136, 137 
avyakti, 32, 143 
avydkrtdkdsay 150, 159 
Awareness, 209, 215, 231, 289 
Ayodhya, 372 
dcdray 7 

Acdryakdrikdy 373 

ddhdray 160 
ddheya-saktiy 155 
adheyatmikay 333 
ddhibhautikay 333 
Adilildy 387 
dgama, 16 1 , 181 

dkdsay 35, 41, 13s, 137, 145, 146, 153, 
177, 284, 286, 325, 380 
dlocanay 146 

ananda, 20, 123, 124, 312, 331, 396 
Anandabodha, 206, 221 
^andamayay 130 
i^anda-tirtha, 53, 54, 56, 447 
Anandadhikarana, 373 
dnukulyena KrsTjtdnusevananiy 391 
dnukulyena kr§nd-nustlanamy 433 
dradhya-visayaka-^ragatvanit 349 
ardrendhanUy 198 
drjava, 9 
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dropa, 143 
dYopa-siddha^ 422 
dropya^ 134 
Arya, 373, 377 
Arya-stotraj 55 
Asuri, 36 
dsrama, 10 

asrama-duties, 391, 393 
dsraya^ 403 

Atmajndna-pradesa-tikd, 55 
dtma-mdydy 14, 400 
dtman, 14, 21, 32, 49, 68, 105, 126, 129, 
138, 154, 334, 342, 416 
dtmanas tusti^ 6, 8 
atma-nivedanaj 426 
Atmapriydj i 
dtma-svarupa, no 
dtmavada, 381 
dtmdnuhhavaf 353 
dtmdsrayaf 189 w., 236 
Atmopadesa-tikdy 55 
dvarai^a, 292 

dvarana-bhangay 346, 374, 378, 379 
347 

dvirbhdvay 340, 366, 367 
Avirbhdvatirobhdva‘'Vddaj 379 
dvirbhdva-iaktyddhdratvam, 340 
dmtiy 155 
dyojandnumdnay 3 

Badarl, 92 
Badarika, 53 
Badarikasram, 91, 372 
hahavahy 39 «. 
hahirarigay 409, 410 
bahiranga-mdydy 14 
bahiranga^mdyd-^aktiy 398 
bahiranga’^saktiy 13, 399 
bala, 43, 151 

Balabhadra Bhattacarya, 388 
Baladeva, 18, 19, 56, 390, 438, 443, 
444, 447; bhakti doctrine of, 445; 
causal operation, theory of, 443; 
doctrine of visesa as bheda-prati- 
nidhi, 441 ; God and the duties, 446; 
God and souls, 442; God, views 
on, 1 8-19; indebtedness to Madhva, 
447; philosophy of, 438; theory of 
jlvasy 441 ; will of God and the souls, 
444 

bandhuy 122 

bandha-^mdiram vwak^itaniy 187 
BadarSyana, 39, 102, 364, 369 
hadhay 1 17, 173 . 

hadhahU'-pratyaydy 163 


badhya, 213 

Balabodhuy 373, 375, 380, 381 

Bdlacaritandman, 373 

Balakrsna Bhatta, 346, 356 375, 377 

Balakrsna Diksita, 375 

Balakrsna Yati, 2 

Bdlaprabodhinly 373 

Balesvar, 387, 438 

Beauty, 15 1 

Beginningless, 24 

Behaviour, 252 

Being, 303 

Belgaum, 56 

Benares, 65 w., 371, 372, 388, 389 
Beneficial effects, 6 
Bengal, 18, 20, 384, 387, 390 
Bengali literature, 390 
Bhagavad-gitd, i, 38, 54, gin. 
Bhagavad^gltd-bhdsyay 55, 373 
Bhagavad-gUd-bhdsya^vivecanay 5 5 
Bhagavad-gUd-hetu-nirnaya, 377 
Bhagavad-gUa-prasthanay 55 
Bhagavad-^gUd-tdtparyay 55, 60, 377 
Bhagavad-gUa- tdtparya-nirnaya-^vyd - 
khydy 60 

bhagavad visaydnukulydtmakas tad-‘ 
anugata-sprhd dimaya jndna-^visesas 
tat^pritihy 430 
Bhagavallild-cintamaniy 1 
BhagavdUy 31571., 396, 397, 413, 416, 
421, 430 

Bhagavan Hari, 38 
Bhagavannama-darpanay 380 
Bhagavanndma-vaihhavay 380 
BhagavaUpratikrti-piijanavaday 3 79 
Bhagavat^tdtparyay 31811., 377 
hhajana, 350, 351 

bhajanopoyogi dena adhama^seva-phalay 
358 

bhaktay 350, 410, 41 1 
Bhaktabodhay 87 

bhaktiy 30, 58, 60, 89, 92, 99, too, 317, 
319, 33a, 346, 347, 349, 350, 351, 
352, 353, 355, 356, 357, 358, 376, 
377, 378, 37811., 379, 388, 389, 391, 
392, 413, 416, 417, 4t8, 419, 420, 
421, 422, 423, 424, 425, 433, 435 
445,446,447; Rupa Gosvami’s treat- 
ment of, 432 
Bhakti-binduy 394 
Bhakti’‘Cintdmaiiiy 350, 351, 380 
Bhakti-hanisay 374, 377, 37811., 380 
Bhakti-hamsa-vivekay 379 
Bhakti-karrisa-vivrtiy 351 
BhahtidietUy 374, 377 
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Bhakti-hetu-nirnaya^ 377, 380 
Bhakti-hetu-nirnaya-vivrti, 380 
bhakti^marga, 356, 374 
Bhakti-martanda, 350K., 353 

354W., 380, 381 
bhakti-mdtra-kdmay 424 
bhakti^nimitta^ 424 
bhakti^pdXh.^ 354 
Bhakti-rasatvavdday 379 
Bh£Lkti^rasdmrta~sindhUy 390 n., 391, 
432, 433, 434W*, 436 437 

Bhakti-rasdyanay 55 
bhaktir-evdbhideyam vastUy 418 
Bhakti-sandarbha, 394, 414 
bhakti-sdstraj 355 
Bhakti-siddhanta, 373 
Bhakti-taranginl, 380 
Bhakti-vardhiniy 35s 356 373, 
374, 375, 376, 380, 381 
Bhakti-vardhinl-vivrtif 355 
hhaktih svdtantryena muktiddtriy 353 
Bhaktyutkarsa-vada, 379 
Bhandarkar, R. G., 51, 54, 55, 56 
bhanga, 122 
Bhartrprapanca, 53 
Bharuch, 372 
Bhavi^yaUpurdnay 139W. 
Bhagavata^candrikdy i 
Bhagavata cult, vyuha doctrine of, 27 
Bhdgavata-'dasama-skandha-vivrtiy 377 
Bhdgavata-'purdnay i, 2, 10, 12 13, 

14, 15, 16, 18, 23, 24n,, 26, 27, 
28 w., 30 w., 32, 33, 34«*, 3S, 47, 49, 
59, 71, 334, 346, 358, 373, 374, 379, 
382, 386, 389, 396, 399, 401, 413, 
417; atoms, conception of, 26; 
Brahman, Bhagavan and Paramat- 
man, 13; categories, evolution of, 
35; commentaries, 1-2; date and 
authorship, i; devotion in, 28-29; 
dharma, idea of, 2 ; diversity of the 
number of categories, 30-1 ; eman- 
cipation in, method of, 28 ; eschato- 
logy in, 49—50; God as Brahman, 
11-12; God, idea of Vi§iiusvami, 
12; God and individual soul, 14; 
God, Jiva and Ramanuja on, 17; 
God and His mdyd as prakrti, 26; 
God, nature of, 14; God, nature of 
His powers, 17; God and puriisa, 
24 ff.; God, reconciliation of per- 
sonal and impersonal view, 13 ; God, 
three names, significance of, 15; 
God, three distinct powers of, 13; 
God with and without powers, 16; 


God as transcendent, 12-13; God, 
Madhva, Caitanya, and Baladeva 
on, 18; God, unthmkable nature of, 
16; God and Vaikuntha, 15; Jiva’s 
interpretation of, 19 ff.; Jiva’s inter- 
pretation contradictory, 26; karma 
doctrine in, 49-50; mahat and 
ahamkdray 27 ; Mahalaksmi, idea of, 
1^3 ; mdyd as sakti according to 
Sridhara, 12; mdydy idea of, 12; 
prakrtiy the idea of, 34; purusa as 
pure experience in, 47-8; purusa 
and prakrtiy 27-8 ; Samkhya m, dif- 
ferent from that of Isvarakrsna and 
Patanjali, 30; Sarnkhya philosophy 
m, , 24 ff. ; Sarnkhya schools in, 
45-6; time, conception of, as con- 
trasted with that of Jiva, 26-7; 
theistic Sarnkhya in, 47-8; wholes, 
conception of, 26 ; world as illusory, 
26 ; yoga and bhaktiy 29-30 
Bhdgavata-purdna-daiamaskandhdnuk-- 
ramanikdy 373 

Bhagavata - pur ana ikddasaskandhar - 
thanirupanakdrikdy 373 
Bhagavata -puratM-pahcamaskandha - 
tlkdy 373 

Bhagavata - pur ana - prathama - iloka - 

Ukdy I 

Bhdgavata-purdna-tikd Subodhinly 373 
Bhdgavata-purdndrka-prabhdy 1 
Bhdgavata-sandarbha, 396, 399, 433, 
447 

Bhagavata-svatantraidy 377 
Bhdgavatasdra-samuccayay 373 
Bhagavata school, 145 
Bhagavata School of Sarnkhya, 32 
Bhagavata-tattvadipa, 373 
Bhdgavata^tattva^dipikdy 377 
Bhdgavata^tdtparyay i, 59, isow., 
156W., 157^-, 346 

Bhdgavata-tdtparya-nirnayay 55, 59; 

commentaries on, 59 
Bhagavata- tdtparya-nirnaya-tlkdy 5 9 
Bhdgavata-tdtparya-nirnaya-vydkhyd- 
prakdsay 59 

Bhdgavata-tdtparya-nirnaya-vydkhyd- 
vivaranay 59 

Bhagavata - tdtparya - vydkhyd -padya - 
ratndvaliy 59 
Bhagavatas, 7 
Bhdgavatdmrtay 394 
Bhdgavatdrtha-prakaranay 374 
Bhdmatfy 104, 105, 107, 108, 109, in, 
138, 142 
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Bharat^vijaya, 53 
Bhaskara, 53, 322, 327, 329, 367 
bhasya, 53, 63, 87, loi, 150K. 
Bhdsya^dipikd, 62 
Bhdsya-pmkdsa, 352, 373> 381 

Bhdsya-tikdj 380 

Bhdsya-tippani^prameya-muktdvaliy 62 

Bhatta, 171 

Bhdtta^cintdmani, 170 

bhava, 333, 356, 433, 433 «•. 435 . 437 

bhdva-bhaktiy 434, 438 

Bhava-candrikd, 59, 10 1 

Bhava-dlpUj 61, 64 

Bhdva^prakdiikdy i, loi, 381 

bhdva-rupa avidyd, 31772. 

bhdva-vikdra^ 122 

Bhava-vildsinii 313, 314 

bhavya^ 42 

hheday 142, 178 

Bheda^dhikhdra, 179 

hheda-pratinidhi, 441 

bheddhheda, 143, 153, 439 

Bhedahheda-svarupa-nirnaya^ 361, 379 

Bhedojjtvana, 17877. 

bhinna-^lak^ana-yogitva^bheda, 180 n. 

bhinnatva, 221 

6/2^, 336 

Bhlma^ 59 

100, 357 

bhoktr-bhogyay 43 
bhrdnti^ 120 
bhrtyatvay 432 
Bhujanga-praydtd^taka^ 377 
jS/iiZ, 15772. 

150, 153, 159 
bhuta-'yonif 134 
bhutddi, 35, 41 
bhutdkasa, 156 
bhutiSf 66 

bhuyo-darsana, 192, 19572. 

Bibliotheca Indica^ 185 72. 

Bilvamangala, 375 

Biman Behari Maztimdar, Dr, 384 

Biological, 28, 431 

Bio-motor activities, 41 

Birth, 49, 86, 347 

Bliss, 20, 29, 156, 219, 222, 335, 419 
Blissful, 414 
Blue jug, 96, 97 
‘Blueness*, 97 
Bombay, 93, 374 
Bombay Gazetteer, 54 
Bondage, 23, 63, 102, 156, 255, 313, 
315, 317, 335, 347, 366, 417, 418, 
425 ; of egoism, 427 


Bondage, 63, 156, 255, 3i3, 3i5, 3^7, 
335, 347, 366, 417, 41S, 425 
Bonn, 102 72. 

Bopadeva, 2 
Brahma-bhdva, 368 
Brahmacarin, 320 
Brahmadatta, 53 

Brahma-enquiry, 102, 103, 104, 107, 
108, no, 112 
Brahmaghosa, 53 
Brahmahood, 285, 427 
brahma-jijhdsd, 112 
Brahma-kanda, 108 
Brahma-knowledge, 102, 107, 216, 
230, 231, 236, 255, 26s, 266, 270, 
277, 292, 433 
brakmaAight, 158 

Brahman, ii, 12, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 
19, 20, 33, 34, 39, 40, 49, 57, 63, 66, 
68, 69, 70, 71, 72, 73, 81, 84, 85, 86, 
87, 99, 100, 103, 105, 107, 108, 109, 

II2, I2I, 12272., 123, 126, 129, I3I, 

138, I4I, 142, 144, 147, 148, 151, 

158, 178, 206, 207, 212, 213, 214, 

215, 216, 217, 220, 221, 222, 224, 

225, 232, 233, 243, 244, 246, 247, 

250, 261, 262, 280, 283, 286, 287, 

288, 289, 290, 304, 306, 307, 308, 

309, 31 1, 312, 321, 322, 323, 324, 

325, 326, 327, 328, 329, 330, 331, 

332, 335, 338, 344, 347, 353, 357, 

360, 361, 362, 363, 364, 368, 369, 

370, 371, 390, 394, 396, 397, 398, 

399, 400, 402, 403, 404, 40s, 407, 
414, 415, 418, 420, 428, 430, 440, 
442, 443, 447; Citsukha*s definition 
criticized by VySsa-tirtha, 31 1; 
material and instrumental cause 
according to Vyasa-tirtha, 308 jff. ; 
nature described by Vyasa-tirtha, 
314-15; nature of, according to 
Vyasa-tirtha, 305 ff. ; nature accord- 
ing to Vallabha contrasted with that 
of Bhaskara, 329 
Brahman-causality, 87 
Brahma-^santhita, 388 
Brahma-sutra, 38, 39, 47, 53, 5471., 56, 
62, 63, 68, 87, 98, no, 121, 122, 127, 
129, 13071., 135, 14877., IS3, 251, 
300, 320, 321, 322, 324, 352, 364, 
373, 377, 381, 438 ; criticism of other 
interpretations according to Val- 
labha and his followers, 330-2; 
peculiarity of Vallabha* s interpreta- 
tion, 328 ff. ; Vallabha*s interpreta- 
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Brahma-sutra {cont.) 

tion contrasted with that of Rama- 
nuja, 321 ff.; Vallabha’s interpreta- 
tion contrasted with that of Sankara, 

325 

Brahma-sutra-bhasyay 55, 93, 94, loi, 
102 w.; commentaries thereon, 61 
Brahma-siitra-bhdsya-nirnayay 55 
Brahma-sutra-bhdsya-tlkdy 55 
Brahma - sutra - bhdsydrtha - sarngrahay 
62 

Brahma’-sutrdnubhdsyay 55, 373 
Brahma-sutranubhasya’-pradtpay 3 73 
Brahma~‘Sutrdnuvydkhydnay 55 
Brahma-sutrdnuvydkhydna’-nintayay 5 5 
Brahma - sutrdnuvydkhyd - nydya - nir - 
55 

Brahma-sutrdnuvydkhydna-nydya- 
sarnbandha-dlpikdy 62 
Brahma-sutrdrthay 62 
Brahma-tarkay 65, 77 w. 
Brahma-vaivartay 133 
Brahma-vddinSy 419 
Brahmdy 122 155 
hrahmd'-dhisthdmay 138 
Brahmananda, 2, 55 
Brahmananda Puri, 386 
Brahmd’-nanda-’Valll, 98 
Brahmanda-tirtha, 56 
Brahmin, 300, 393 
Brahmins, 9 
brahmopadanay 263 
Braja-bhu§ana, i 
Brajanatha, 377, 381 
Brajarlja, 381 
Brajavildsastavay 394 
Bi^hmanya, 448 

Brdhmanatvddidevatddi-vdday 379 
Brhad-anayakay 132 
Brhad-‘draityaka, 136, 137, 138 
Brhadaranyaka-bhasyay 90 
Brhadaranyaka-bhasya-tikdy 90 
BrhaddraTiyaha’-bhdsya^tippaniy 55 
Brhaddranyaka-bhdva^bodhay 90 
Brhaddranyaka’’Upani§ad-‘bhdsyay 5 5 
Brhaddranyaka-vdrttika-’Ukdy 5 5 
Brhad-Bhdgavatdmrtay 438 
Brhajjdbdlopanisad~bhd§yay 55 
brhanto hy asmin gui^tdfi, in 
Birhaspati, 6«., 9 

Brndavana, 372, 383, 387, 388, 392, 

394. 395 

Byndavana Candra TarkSlankara, 437 
Buddha, 203 
Buddha-^caritay 32 «. 


Budharanjinly 2 

buddhiy 24, 32K., 40, 41. 45, 49, 

66, 113, 13372., 150, iS^n.y 158, 
300, 314, 327, 336, 342, 350, 358, 
408 

Buddhimanta Khan, 387 
buddhir adhyavasayinly 40 
Buddhism, 52, 68 

Buddhists, 7, 75, 134, 202, 203, 231, 
254, 256, 383 
buddhi-tattvay 157 
Burnell, 93 

Caitanya, 56, 126, 291, 384, 385, 386, 
387, 388, 389, 390, 392, 393, 395, 
396; his biographers, 384; his com- 
panions, 393 ff.; his life, 385 ff.; 
his philosophy as deduced from 
Caitanya-'caritdmrtay 390-3 
Caitanya-bhagavatUy 385 

Caitanya--candrodaya-natakay'^^dfyZ^S> 

387 

Caitanya-caritdmrtay 385, 387, 389, 
391, 395 

Caitanya-mahgalay 384 
Caitanya^-sahasra-ndmay 385 
Caitanya-vallabha Datta, 385 
Caitanydstakay 394 
cah§tL§tvay 137 
camasay 137 
Candanesvaray 388 
Candra4ekhara, 38$, 386 
Candrdlokay 438 
Candrikdy 10722. 
Candrikd-nydya-vivaranay loi 
Candrikd-prakdsa ,101 
Candrikd-vdkydrtha-vivrtiy 105-7 
Cai^dakesavacarya, 64 
Candidasa, 389 
car dear ay 13322. 
caritray 8 

Caste distinctions, 393 
Caste duties, 391, 392 
Catalogus Catalogorumy 55, 373, 

37722. 

Categorically imperative, 3 
Categories, 30, 31, 46, 153, 159 
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CatuMlokly 374, 376 
Catuhslokibhdgavata’-tlkdy 373 
Caturthadhikaraiiamdldy 381 

Causality, 129, 195, 379, 4^8 
Causal movement, 341 
Causal operation, 407, 443 
Cause-effect, 201 
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cesta-rupa^ 436 
cetana, 158 
cetya^cetana, 43 
Chalari Nrsirnhacarya, 53, 59, 62, 88, 
197 

Chaiari-sesScarya, 88, 165, 188, 197 
Chandah-Kaustuhha, 438 
chandas, 131 
Chando^stadasaka, 394 
Chdndogya, 129 ?2., 131, 133, 136 
Ckandogyopanisad'-hhdsya, 55, 90 
Chdndogyopanisad-‘bhdsya‘‘ttppani, 5 5 
Chandogyopanisad-khanddrtha, 90 
Chimerical, 205, 208, 230 
Christian literature, 93 
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Christians, 92, 93 
dc-chakti, 13, 14 
dc-chakti-vildsa, 400 
Cidambaram, 371 
dd-visayatvaf 217 
Cintamani Dik§ita, 375 
dty 106, 107, 331, 362 
Citsukha, 179, 180, 310, 31 1 
dtta, 24, 27, 158, 336 
dtta-prasdntatd, 10 
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Class-concept, 66, 179, 197 
codanasutra^ 162 

Co-existence, 187, 192, 194, 198, 
344 

Cognitive, 31, 182 
Cognitive agent, 182 
Cognitive characters, 278 
Cognitive form, 290 
Cognitive senses, 47 
Cognizable, 215 
Cognizing activity, 218 
Collins, 93 
Conative, 31 
Concentration, 28 
Concept, 256 

Conch-shell, 80, 82, 119, 120, 227, 
229, 238, 239, 24s, 2SS, 257, 261, 
304, 30s. 343. 3S9. 406 
Conch-shell-silver, 118, 207, 209, 21 1, 
213, 214, 224, 249, 250, 264, 279, 
281, 340, 359, 360, 405 
Concomitance, 15 1, 185, 187, 193, 194, 
195, 196, 199, 201, 217, 225, 228, 
260, 341, 344, 345 
Conditional, 73 


Conditionally imperative, 3 
Conditioning of consciousness, 236 
Conditions, 379 

Consciousness, 20, 26, 21 1, 215, 217, 
225, 234, 236, 238, 241, 246, 247, 
258, 259, 290, 297, 307, 329, 369, 
397, 401 

Consequence, 197 

Contact, 153 

Contentment, 7, 28 

Contradiction, ipow., 229, 255, 257, 

304 

Cosmic knowledge, 22 
Cow-universal, 221 
Creation, 42, 155, 348, 364, 408 
Creative opinion, 21 
Creative power, 44 
Crypto-Buddhists, 69 
Crystal, 249, 299 
Cudamani Cakravarti, i 

Dabir Khas, 394 
dainydtmaka-bhaktiy 41 1 
daiva, 21 
dak§in^) 432 
Dallu Bhatta, 358 
dama, 9 
Darkness, 342 
Dasaprakaranay 64 w. 
daydy 9, 10 
Dayanidhi, 56 
Damodara, 371, 386, 387 
ddnay 9 

Ddna-keli-kaumudiy 395 
dasyUy 392 

Deductive inference, 225 
Deeds, 378 
Definition, 124 
Degree of reality, 72 
deha-dehiriy 43 
Delusion, 370 
Demerit, 446 
Desire, 49, 35 ^ 

Destruction, 109, 143 
Determinate, 370 
Determinate cognitions, 33 
Determinate knowledge, 338 
devay 441 
Devaki, 346 

Devakinandana, 357, 375, 381 
Devala, 9 

Deva-mangala, 383 
Devaniia Bhatta, 372 
Devarsi-Badarlyaria, 447 
Devotee, 417, 418 
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Devotion, 23, 28, 29, 30, $8, 317, 324, 
347. 378, 392, 413. 421 
Devotion to God, 78 
Devotional emotion, 418 
Devotional literature, i 
Dhairyyairaya, 374 
Dhanu§koti, 53‘ 

dharma, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, 9, 10, ii, 37, 
320, 321, 322, 323, 324, 347, 363, 
376; Bhagavata^purdna on, 10; 
Devala, Yajnavalkya and Maha- 
bharata on, q-io; evolution of the 
idea of, 2-1 1 ; extension of meaning 
according to later smrtisy 9 ; Govin- 
daraja on, 8; Kumarila on, 3; Manu 
and Medhatithi on, 6; Mimamsa 
and Vedic sense of, 2; Prabhakara 
on, 4; Sridhara on, 10; Vedic idea 
of, 5; versus adharma, 4; yoga on, 
10 

Dharmaraja-dhvarindra, 342 
dharmasya ca kriyd-rupatvdt, 323 
dharmavady 108 
dharmavicaray 322 
Dharmottara, 167 
dharmy-amsay 278 
Dharwar, 52, 5472. 

Dhavalagiri, 372 
dhdrd-vdhika jndnay 162, 164 
dhiy 336 
dhruvanty 350 
Dhruvapada-tlkdy 377 
dhrtiy 336 
dhrtyanumdnay 326 
dhvamsa-pratiyogiy 109 
dhvamsdbhdvay 65, 155, 342 
dhydnay 10, 88, 316, 413, 414 
Differenceless, 113 

Differences, 58, 73, 74, 78, 79, 80, 97, 
99, 1 15, 179, 205, 221, 223, 226, 
233, 269, 300, 441 
Dig-darsanay 438 
Dinakara, 195 w. 

Disappearance, 340 
Dissolution, 47 
do?ay 172, 175, 254, 281 
dosa-yukta, 156 
Doubt, 173, 194, 338 
drastdy 307 
Dravida, 53 

dravya, 3, 97, IS®. 156, IS9 

Dravya-suddhiy 379 
Dream, 83 

Dream-appearances, 229, 339 
Dream creations, 83 


Dream-experience, 258, 295, 339 
Dreamless deep sleep, 33, 230, 257, 

274, 275, 295, 309, 355 

Dreamless sleep, 257 
Dronacarya, 88 
drdham-vijndnaniy 162 n 
drg-anatirekaty 307 
drstUy 201 
drstantay 345 
drstarthay 5 
drsti-srstiy 256, 257 
Dualism, 72, 93, 212 
Duality, 49, 1 14 
Duration, 233 
duragamay 75 

Durgama-sangamana ,432,435«.,436m. 
Durga, 157 w. 
durghata-ghatakatvam, 16 
durghata^-ghatakatvam hy acintyatvamy 
398 

Durghatdrthaprakdsikdy 59 
Durvasas, 322 
dusandnumdna, 201 
dvd suparatidy lygn. 

Dvadasa-stotray 55, 89 
DvSraka, 372, 383 
DvSrakesa, 375, 381 
dvidhd-bhdvam rcchati, 42 
Dynamic agent, 340 
dyu-bhv-ady-^ayatanay 135 

Earth, 156 
Eclectic, 32 

Ego, 20, 1 14, 264, 283, 294, 295, 297 

Ego-hood, 28, 294 

Egoism, 49 

Ego-part, 295 

Ego-perception, 298 

Ego-sense, 297, 298 

Ego-substratum, 295, 297, 298, 299, 300 

Bgo-vrttiy 292 

Egotism, 65 

ekasmin dharmini mruddha-nana-koty- 
a-vagahi jndnam samsayamy 338 
ekatva, 39 

Ekddaia^skandha-tdtparya'-candrikdy 2 

EkddaMy 319 

ekdntinSy 421 

Ekdvally 51 

elariy 24 

Elephant, 215 

Emancipation, 21, 33, 99, 108, 245, 
2S7. 258, 259, 299, 301, 306, 309, 
335, 350, 418, 428, 430, 447 
Empirical existence, 281 
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54 gz 
Endurance, 15 1 
Enemies, 4 
Energy, 41, 42 
Energy of God, 429 
Enjoyment, 100 
Enmity, 29 

Eptgraphica Indica, 51, 93 
Epilepsy, 389 

Epistemological process in inference, 
200 

Equilibrium, 26, 31, 37, 48 
Erotic emotion, 435 
Erotic love, 431 
Error, 113 
Essence, 15 1 
Essential, 122 

Essential characteristics, 124 
etat-samavetatvay 223 
Eternal, 69, 109, 203, 378 
Eternal contact, 236 
Eternal damnation, 58 
Eternity, 303 
Evolution, 35, 37, 407 
Evolutionary categories, 46 
Excluded middle, 302 
Existence, 302 

Experience, 77, 99, 161, 168, 186, 212, 
221, 263, 266, 269, 315, 411 
Expiation of sins, 89 
Eye-ball, 342 

Fallacy of the circle, 247 
False*, 34, 67, 72, 81, I2S, 165, 205, 
211, 217, 305, 340, 360, 365 
False appearance, 406 
False identification, 251 
False imagination, 287, 292 
False reasoning, 228 
False silver, 305 

Falsehood, 83, 84, 204, 206, 209, 210, 
211, 212, 213, 214, 221, 222, 224, 
225; controversy on, 204 ff,; cri- 
ticism of Madhusudana and RSma- 
carya, 209 ff. ; five definitions of, 
criticized, 204 ff.; its definition 
criticized, 206 ff. ; Madhusudana’s 
reply criticized, 216 ff.; of the world 
criticized, 225 ff.; versus contra- 
diction, 213 
Falsity, 85, 215 
Falsity of the world, 360 
Fear, 151 

Fire, 190, 194, 198, 200, 344 


Formless, 18 

Francis of Assisi, St, 389 

Gadadhara, 387 
gandha-matra^ 41 
gandharvas, 98 
gandharva-iastra, 106-7 
Gangdstaka, 394 
Ganges, 424 
Ganjam, 51, 388 
Gangadasa Papdita, 386 
Gangesa, 53, 171, 185, 190, 190/2., 192, 
19922., 372, 388, 394 
Gangottri, 372 
Ganapati Bhatta, 371 
Gandadusa, 386 
Garbe, 93 

Gaudapddlya^bhdsyadlkd, 5 5 
Gaudardja^vijaya^ 385 
Gaudiya school, 400 
Gaura-ganoddesa-dlpika^ 448 22. 
GaurdngakalpatarUf 394 
Gaurdasa Sarkhel, 393 
Gauridasa Pandita, 385 
Gaya, 372, 386 
gambhlrya, 15 1 
Gayatri, 63, 13 1 
Gdyatri-bhdsya, 380 
Gdyatryartha^ 381 
Gdyatryartha-vivaraiia, 381 
Generality, 303 
Generic quality, 247 
Ghanasyama, 374, 377, 381 
ghate mrdvatf 46 
ghatojdyate, 118 
Ghosh, N. G., 371 
Ghost, 178 

Giridhara, 373, 375, 377, 387 
Giridhara GosvSmi, 360 
Giridharji, 380 
Gtta-govinda, 389 

Gita ^govinda ^prathamdstapadi-vivTti, 
377 

Gita, 45, 60, 70, 8222., 92, 93, 314, 324, 
334, 346, 380, 389, 42a, 438 
Gftd-hhdsya, 60, 91, 94 
Gttd-bhusana, 438 
Gltdrtha-sarrigraha, 61 
Gltd-tatVoa’-dlpani, 380 
Gitd-tdtparya, 59 ; commentaries there- 
on, 60; works on, 61 
Gltd'-tdtparya'-nirtiaya, 94 
Gltd-mmti, 61 

Glasenapp, 5122., 9422., 10122., 10222., 

371 
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3, II, IS, 13, 14, 15, 16, 18, 21, 
22, 23, 25, 37, 28, 30, 31, 36, 38, 40, 
41, 42, 43, 45, 47, 58, 63, 68, 70, 
71, 75, 76, 78, 89, 93, 99, 1 13, 121, 

132 K., 133 «*, 136, 144, 145, 147, 

154, 155, 156, 158, 160, 178, 179, 

182, 293, 312, 313, 314, 316, 317, 

318, 325, 326, 327, 330, 331, 332, 

333, 334, 335, 33^, 339, 34°, 343, 

346, 347, 348, 349, 350, 351, 352, 

353, 354, 355, 35^, 357, 360, 361, 

366, 367, 369, 370, 371, 375, 376, 

377, 378, 390, 391, 392, 396, 398, 

399, 400, 401, 402, 403, 406, 408, 

410, 41 1, 412, 414, 416, 417, 420, 

421, 422, 423, 424, 425, 426, 427, 

428, 429, 430, 431, 432, 433, 436, 

437, 439, 440, 441, 443, 444, 445, 

446, 447 
God as love, 436 
God’s grace, 358 
God’s power, 42 
God’s wili, 362 
Godavari, 53, 372 
Gokarna, 372 
Gokulanatha, 374, 380 
Gokuldstaka, 377 
Gokulotsava, 374, 381 
Gopala Basu, 385 
Gopala Cakravarti, i 
Gopala Puri, 386 
Gopesa, 375 

Gopeivara, 352, 374, 375, 380 
Gopesvaraji Maharaja, 350, 351, 380, 
381 

Gopinatha Bhatta, 375 
Gopinathaji, 379 
Gopinath Kaviraja, 438, 439 
gopzs, 349, 392, 401 
Gosvami, 432 
gotva, 152, 197 
Govardhana Bhatta, 381 
Govardhana^arraa, 377 
Govinda, 384, 386 
Govinda Bhatta, 92 
Govinda-hhasya^ 438, 439, 440 w., 

442 w., 444W., 446 447 
Govinda^-bha^ya-plthaka, 55 
Govinda Chakravarti, 350 
Govinda Dasa, 438 
Govindaraja, 8, 375, 380 
Govinda-vijayUf 385 
Govindavirudavalif 394 
Govindd^taka-tikdi 55 
Grace, 29, 78 


Grace of God, 391 
Grammars, 76 
Grantha-^mdlikd-stotra, 55 
Grierson, 52, 92, 93 
Ground-cause, 309 
Ground-consciousness, 245 
grhlta^ 105 

guna, 3, 12, 15, 21, 27, 29, 31, 33, 34, 
150, 313, 317^2*, 334, 363, 364, 370, 
397, 400, 409 
guna-guny-abheday 182 
guna-karmadau gundnangikdrdt, 220 
guna-mdydy 16, 399 
guna-purttiy 109 
Guna-saurabhay 175 w. 
guna-trayady-upadana-hhutay 156 
guna-vikalpOy 183 
Gunakara, 351 
Guptacarya, 350 
Gururaja, 64, 65 
GurU’-stutiy 55 
Guru-susrusdy 9 
Gurvartha'-dlpikdy 62 
Guzerat, 372 

Hamsa^duta-kavyay 394 
Hardwar, 53, 372 

Harekrma--mdhdmantrdrtha‘-nirupa7}ay 

394 

Hare’s horn, 74, 141, 144, 205, 207, 
208, 212, 214 
Hari, 28, 41, 314W., 319 
Hari-bhaktivildsay 394 
Haribhanu, i 
Haricarana, 352 
HaridSsa, 350, 381, 385, 386 
Haridasa-siddhantay 381 
Haridhana, 375 
Harimlde-stotra-Ukdy 56 
Harindmdmrtavydkaranay 394 
Hariraja, 357, 358, 374, 37s, 377, 380, 
381 

Hastinapur, 89 
Heat, 369 

Heat-light potential, 35 
Heaven, 2, 15, 92, 156 
Hell, 156 
Heroism, 15 1 

ketUy 95, 161, 200, 344, 345 
Hindi, 380 

Hindu Chemistry y 36^. 

History of Hindu Chemistry y 195 «. 
History of Indian Philosophy , A, 169 n. 
History of OrissOy 394 
hladinly 14, 390, 393, 410, 4^9, 44^ 
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hlddinl samvit, jz 
hladinl-saktij 393 
Homogeneous, 4a 
hri, 10, 336 
Hrdaya, yn.^ 386 
Hrdaya Caitanya, 438 
hrdayena ahhyanujndtaf 8 
Hysikesa, 372 
Hussain Shaha, 394 
Hyderabad, 53 
Hypothesis, 196 

Iccharama, 373, 381 
idam-rajatayoh^ 118 
Idealistic monism, 33 
Identity, 73, 79, 97, 123, 141, 200, 

233, 340 

Ignorance, 20, 21, 22, 66, 68, 83, 113, 
122, 150, 158, 159, 217, 218, 219, 

245, 257, 259, ^67, 269, 283, 293, 

313 , 3sS, 347, 359, 4i7, 4^7, 4^9, 

433 

Illumination, 241, 289 
Illusion, 28, 32, 80, 81, 83, 1 19, 132, 

134, 168, 173, 178, 205, 209, 213, 

224, 244, 246, 247, 248, 249, 252, 

253, ^54, ^56, 257, 260, 261, 264, 

280, 300, 305, 339, 414; avidyd and 
dosa in, 254 ff. ; conception of, criti- 
cised by VySsa-tl rtha as against Mad- 
husudana, 247 ff.; drsti-srsti view 
criticized, 256 ff. ; objections against 
the criticism by Madhusudana re- 
futed, 257-8; possibility criticized, 
251 ff. 

Illusion and arthakriydkdritva^ 252 ff. 
Illusion of silver, 174, 248, 347 
Illusory, 22, 26, 32, 33, 75, 83, 120, 
174, 209, 219, 228, 255, 281, 283, 
285, 286, 301, 304, 305 
Illusory bondage, 256 
Illusory creation, 246 
Illusory experience, 281, 283 
Illusory identity, 297 
Illusory image, 257, 399 
Illusory imposition, 232, 242, 248, 

254 , 273, 329, 407 
Illusory intuition, 258 
Illusory knowledge, 172 
Illusory negation, 262 
Illusory notation, 289 
Illusory objects, 406 

Illusory perception, 174, 229, 230, 
343 

Illusory qualities, 248 


Illusory silver, 239, 245, 253, 261, 262, 

305 

Illusory superimpositions, 134 
Illusory world, 253 
Images, 178 

Imaginary appearances, 304 
Immediacy, 241 
Immediacy of knowledge, 312 
Immediate cognition, 242, 312 
Immediate intuition, 243 
Immediate perception, 243 
Impersonations, 340 
Implication, 345 
Imposition, 248 
Impossible-negation, 201 
Impossible negative, 184 
Incarnation, 38, 412 
Indefinable, 120, 301, 302, 303 
Indescribable, 205 
Indeterminate, 370 
Indeterminate cognition, 358 
Indeterminate knowledge, 219 
India, i 

Indian Antiquary ^ 54?!., 93 

Indian philosophy, ii, 24, 58, 162, 173 

Individual, 58 

Individual selves, 21, 32 

Individual souls, 24, 146, 1 58 

Indra, 71 

indriya, 150 

indriya^nigraha, 9 

indriyartha - sat - samprayaga -janyarn 
jndnam, 339 
Inductions, 195 

Inference, 77, 161, 183, 187, 188, 192, 
194, 195, 196, 197, 200, 201, 202, 
227, 229, 260, 274, 276, 281, 301, 
305, 344; VySsa-tlrtha on, 200 
Infinite, 126 
Infinite bliss, 446 
Infinite regress, 210 
Inherent energy, 48 
Injunction, 5 
Inspiration, 389 
Instrumental, 327 
Instrumentality, 329 
Intelligence, 335, 350 
Intuition, 181, 235, 256, 258, 265, 274, 
338 

Intuitive consciousness, 276 
Intuitive faculty, 182 
Intuitive perception, 254 
Intuitive process, 181 
Invalid, 183, 243, 244, 245, 268, 269, 
274i 281, 369 
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Invariable, 185 
Invariable antecedence, 340 
Invariable relation, 199 
Islam, 394 
istasddhanata, 74 
Ista-siddhi, 239 
iksita, 129 
Isdy 89 

Isdvdsya-upanisad-bhdsyay 55 
Uopanisad-hhasya, 94 
Isvara, 12, 24K., 40, 41, 46, 47, 56, 68, 
121, 132, 133, 13s, 136, 137, 144, 
203, 288, 312, 326, 327, 447, 448 
I^varakrsna, 30, 36, 39 
Isvara-paravaidy 149 
Isvara Purl, 386 

Jadunathaji Maharaja, 383/2. 
jaday 150, 370 
Jaddtmikdy 400 
jagahandhdtmikdy 156 
Jagadananda, 387 
Jagannatha, 387 
Jagannatha Dasa, 388 
Jaganndtha-vallahhaj 395 
Jagannatha Yati, 62 
jagaUprapancay 116 
Jagai, 386 

Jaiminisutra- bhd^ya-mlmdmsd, 373 
Jains, 7, 45, 52, 65, 97, 115, 167, 203, 
372 

Jalahheday 373, 376, 380, 381 
Jalabheda-'tikdy 377 
Janaka, 324 

JanSrdana, 157, 160, 186, 324, 388 
JanSrdana Bhatta, i, 59, 64 
Janmddyasyayatahy sdstrayonitvdty 325 
Janmazlaym-^nirTfiayay 377 
ja^a-flower, 299, 300 
jaran-naiydyikay 202 
Jaya, 313 w., 318/2. 

Jayadeva, 389 

Jayagopala Bhatta, 175, 375, 381 
Jaya-mangaldy i 
Jayanti-kalpay 55 
Jayarama, i 
Jayasimha, 54, 91 

Jaya-tirtha, 55, 56, 61, 62, 64, 65, 87, 
88, 89, 90, 94, loi, no, III, 1 15, 
117, 121, 126, 128, 132/2., 133 
143, 162, 174, 175, 177, 178, 182, 
184, 186, 187, 196, 202, 448 
Jaya-nrtha’‘mjaya-tippO'ti%y 160 n, 
Jayakhandin Siipha, 59 
JaySnanda, 385 


Jahnavi, 393 
jdtiy 151, 152 
jdtt^vikalpOy 183 
Jealousy, 29 
jijndsdy 413 
jlva-caitanyay 235 
jiva-iotm.y 284 

Jiva Gosvami, 16, 346, 396, 438, 447; 
Brahman, nature of, 397; bhaktiy 
nature of, 415 If.; criticism of the 
Sahkarites, 414; different saktiSy 
concept of, 399--400; God, views on, 
19-20; God and His powers, 409; 
God and the souls, 408 ; God’s rela- 
tion to His devotee, 410 ff.; mdyd 
and beyond may a, 402; rndyd doc- 
trine, 399; mdyd, ideas on, 21-2; 
nature of the world, 404; ontology, 
396 ff. ; Paramatman, idea of, 23 ; 
parindma doctrine of, 22 ; part in the 
whole, relation of, 403; self, views 
on, 20; selves, theory of, 399 ff.; 
status of the world, 405 ff. ; the joy 
of bhakti, 403 ff. ; ultimate realiza- 
tion, nature of, 428 ff. 
jtva-mdydy 16, 413 
jlvanmukta, 365 

jlvanmuktiy 39/2., 88, 259, 262, 347, 
406, 418, 428, 446 
Jlva^pratibimbatva-khandana-vaday 
379 

jlva’-iaktiy 390 

jlvasy 12, 14, 17, 18, 20, 22, 23, 26, 27, 
34, 83, 109, 126, 132, 135, 136, 137, 
138, 141, 144, 146, 149, 150, 155, 

i79> 257, 284, 285, 287, 288, 289, 

292, 335, 347, 348, 350, 361, 362, 

364, 366, 367, 368, 370, 378, 399, 

409, 410, 414, 429, 440, 442, 444, 

447 

jwdtmariy 424 
jnaptiy 189/2. 

judna, 10, 71, 73, 117, 122, 166, 167, 
170, 235, 260, 261, 293, 336, 350 
jndna-bddkyatvay 103 
judna-grahaka, 169 
jndna-grdhakdtiriktdnapeksatvamy 169 
jndna-guhayay 24 
jndna>-kdnday 326 
judna-marga, 374 

jHdna-rndtrasya kd vdrttd saksad apt 
kurvantly 416 
jndna-^mUray 353, 354 
jndna-mula-kriydtmakay 40, 41, 43 
jndna-rupay 157/2. 
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jndna^sdmagrly 175 
Jnanasimha, 56 
Jfiana-sindhu, 448 
jHdna-sriye, 400 
jndndbhava, 293 
jndndm prdmdityam^ 1 74 
jndndnanddtmako hy asau^ 314 
jndndngahhuta, 353 
jndndngahhuta-hhaktiy 353 
jnatatd, 169, 170 
jneyata-sampadanaj 160 
jneya^visayikarana^ 160 
'Jugness’j 97 
jyotihy 131, 136 
jfyotistoma, 137 

kaivalya, 248 
kaivalya-kdma, 424 
kaivalya-kdma’'bhaktij 424 
Kalana, 393 
Kalapa grammar, 386 
Kali, 51 
Kali yuga, 447 
kalpa, 325 
kalpitay 292 
kalpita-^bheday 105 
kalya-kdla, 43 
Kalyanapura, 53, 92, 93 
Kalyanaraja, 346, 357> 374» 375, 380, 
381 

Kamalakara Bhattac^rya, 395 

Kamaldsana, i2zn. 

KanSda, 153, 176 178 

Kapila, 24, 30, 32, 3^, 37, 38, 44, I39 

Kapila Sarnkhya, 44 

Kapilak§etra, 372 

karma, 21, 22, 25, 33, 45, 49, 61, 86, 
88, 145, 147, 150, 151, 253, 317, 
324, 333, 337, 348, 349, 350, 353, 
354, 358, 367, 391, 409, 415, 417, 
418, 428, 444; nature of, 49-'5o 
karma-kanda, 326 
karma-mdrga, 374 
karma^mih’a 353, 354 
Karma-nirnaya, 64, 70, 74 
karma-svabhdvam, 332 
karmdsayas, 433 
kartr, 37, 37o 
kartrtva, 43 
hatha, 115 

Kathd 4 ak^anaf 55, 64, 65 ; account of, 

6s 

Kathiawad, 372 
Katwa, 386 
Katha, 89, 133, 136 


Kaura Sadhu, i 

Kausltakl, 13 1, 137, 446 

Kausitakyupanisad-bhasya-tippani, 5 5 

kautilya, 420 

Kavlndra-tirtha, 56 

kdkatdllya, 161 

Kdla, 22, 25, 31, 37, 40, 47, iSo, 159, 

331, 413 

kdma, 336, 376, 432, 435 
kdmand-nimitta, 424 
Kamakasnl, 371 
Kdmdkhydndtha, 190M. 

Kamarahati, 388 
Kdnti-mdldy 438, 447 
Kanci, 383 
Kanvas, 133 
kdrana, 328, 332, 340 
kdrana 4 aktiy 155 
kdrandnumdna, zoo 
kdrikdy 39K., 444 
Kdrpanya-punjikd, 394 
kdryatd, 74 

kdrydnumdnay zoo, 326 
kdrydnumeya, 332 
kdrydtirekendnavasthdnam, 341 
Ka£ Mi4ra, 388 

Kdthakopanisad-hhdsya-tippani, 5 5 
Kaverl, 388 
Kdvya-Kaustubha, 438 
kdvyas, 386 
KedSra, 372 
Kena, 89 

Kenopanisad-bhdsya, 55, 90 

Kenopanisad^-bhdsya’-ptppanl, 55 

Kenopanisad-khai^dartha, go 

Kesava Bhatta, 62 

Kesava Bhattaraka, 64, loi 

Kesavadasa, i 

Kesava Mi^ra, 64, 189 

Kesavasvamin, 87 

Kesava-tirtha, 64 

Kesava Yati, 62 

kevala, 160, 181 

kevala pramdrta, 161, 167, 181 

kevala-vyatireki, 201, 345 

kevaldnvayi, 185, 186, 344 

Khandana-khanda-khddya, 6572., 115, 

19IW., 192 

Khanddrtha’-prakdsa, 90 
Khapu§pa~tikdy 55 
Khydtivdda, 360, 379 
kitava, 423 
klrtana, 389 
Mesa, 12, 45 
Klnower, 66, 68, 86 
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Knowledge, ai, 66, 81, 84, 86, 117, 
126, 156, 160, 161, 164, 166, 167, 
168, 170, 189, 223, 230, 349; its 
nature in emancipation discussed, 
243 if. ; Madhustidana’s defence 
strongly criticized, 240 ff.; nature 
and function of vrtti and ajndna 
discussed, 236 ff.; the views of Ista- 
siddhi and Ramadvaya criticized, 
239 ff.; views of Madhusudana cri- 
ticized by Vyasa-tirtha, 230 ff. 
Knowledge of God, 392 
Krama-nirnayay 54 
kriydy 3, 42 
kriyd-saktiy 331 
kriyd-Dikalpo, 183 
krpdy 151 

Ki:?na, 15, 45, 59, 346, 349, 353, 356, 
376, 386, 387, 389, 393, 39S, 401. 
403, 433, 438, 440, 443 
Krsnadasa Kaviraja, 385, 387, 388, 

390 

Krma^karndmrtay 375, 388, 389 
Krsna-padly i 
Krsna-^premdmrtay 377 
Kr§nasvami Ayer, 52, 90 
Krsna Sastri, 90, 91 
Kr§nacarya, 51, 59, 90 
Kr§ndmrta-mahdrnavay 55, 89, 319W. 
Krsnanandty 438 
Krmdsrayay 373, 376 
Krti, 313 w. 

Krttikdy 186 
ksarndy 9, 10 
ksdntiy 9 

ksetray 402 

ksetrajnay 32 w., 402, 442 
ksetrajna-saktiy 390 
ksetrajndkhyay 16 n. 

Kullxika, 8 
Kumarapada, 383 
Kumarila Bhatta, 3, 60, 171 
Kumbakonam, 54 w. 

Kundalagirisuri, 62 
Kuruk§etra, 372 
Kurve^vara temple, 5 1 
Kusumdnjaliy 192W. 
kutasthay 37, 43 
Kutastha^dipay 158 w. 
kvacitkaiva, 93 

Laghu^bhdgavatd-mrtay 438 
lajjay 151 
laksana, 12 1, 124 
Lak§maiia Bhatta, 371, 375 


Laksmana Sirnha, 59 

Lakpnfy 150, 157, 181, 314, 317 

Lak§mi Devi, 386 

Laksmipati, 56, 448 

Lalita-madhavay 394 

Law of excluded middle, 204, 209 

Lain Bhatta, 373, 375 

Idlyatvay 432 

IdmdSy 317 n. 

Legitimate inference, 228 
Leipzig, 102 72. 

Lexicons, 76 
Liberality, 151 
Liberation, 58, 315, 3^^ 

Light, 369 
Light-heat, 31 
Light-particles, 369 
Limitation, 221 
Limited consciousness, 245 
Limited measure, 220 
Limiting condition, 1 52 
Unga, 37, 344 
linga^dehay 317 
linga^sariray 49, 156 
lllaydy 24 
Locanadasa, 385 
Locus, 342 
Locus of illusion, 252 
Logic, 71, 204 
loka’-vyavahdray 163 
Lokayatas, 52 
Lord, 34 
Love, 28, 351 
Low-caste, 393 
Loyalty, 3 
Lump of earth, 82 

MacKenzie, Major, 5472. 

Madana, 386 

Madhurdstakuy 373, 374, 377, 380, 
381 

Madhusudana, 204, 207, 2 ii, 212, 214, 
216, 219, 221, 223, 224, 225, 226, 
228, 229, 23 ^33> 243, 251, 

256, 257, 258, 262, 268, 269, 271, 
272, 273, 274, 278, 279, 280, 282, 
285, 288, 292, 293, 294, 296, 297, 
299, 300, 301, 302, 303, 304, 305, 
397 

Madhva, i, 18, 51, 52, S3> 54> 56, 58, 
59, 60, 62, 64, 66, 70, 71, 74, 75, 82, 
87, 88, 90, 91, 92, 93, 94, 95, 96, 
loi, 121, 122, 128, 130, 131, 132, 

133, 13s, 137, 138, 139, 140, 144, 
145, 146, 148, 156, 158, 177, 182, 
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Madhva (cont.) 

184, 190, 203, 318, 319, 339, 346, 
371, 388, 441, 447, 448; Anuhhasya 
and commentaries thereon, 61; 
Anuvydkhydnaf account of, 62-3 ; 
Anuvydkhydna with commentaries 
thereon, 62 ; aprdmdnyay 163 ; amdyd 
doctrine, 159-60; dkdsa doctrine, 
153-4; bhakti^ view regarding, 58; 
Bhdgavata-tdtparya-nirnaya and 
commentary thereon, $g\Bhdgavata-^ 
tdtparya-nirnaya^ manner of treat- 
ment in, 59; bheda, nature of, 178 ff. ; 
discussion of the meaning of the 
word Brahman, 1 1 1-12 ff. ; his inter- 
pretation of the Brahma-sutra i- 1. 1, 
102 ff. ; interpretation of Brahma- 
sutra I. I. 2, 121 ff. ; interpretation 
of Brahma-sutra 1.1, 3-4, 127; his 
interpretation of the Brahma-sutras 
elaborated by many other writers, 
loi ; logical connection of the 
Brahma-sutraSy 87; monistic inter- 
pretation of Brahman, difficulties in, 
125 ff- ; other conditions of Brahma- 
knowledge are discarded, iio-ii; 
what leads to Brahma enquiry, 102; 
a review of the important topics of 
the Brahma-siitras y 1 29 ff. ; Brahma- 
sutra-bhdsyay 61; Christianity, in- 
fluence of, on, 92-3 ; concomitance 
in Madhva, 197 ff.; date of, 51; 
eternal damnation in, 58; definition 
of Brahman, discussions on, 121 jff. ; 
difference (bheda), concept of, 73-4; 
view regarding five-fold differences, 
57; difference, reality of, 178-9; 
difference as conceived by Sankara 
criticized, 179-80; discussions, con- 
dition of, 1 15; discussion {vdda)y 
nature of, 65 ; doubts defined, 176 ff. ; 
his view regarding the emancipated, 
57-8; emancipated souls, distinction 
among, 66 ; error, nature of, 1 18 ff. ; 
falsehood, notion of, criticized, 84; 
falsity of the world, doctrine, dis- 
carded, 1 14; falsity of the world 
criticized in the Tattvoddyota, 67; 
Gltd-tdtparyay account of, 59fiF.; 
Gita-tatparya, manner of treatment 
in, 59; God as eternal perceiver of 
the world, 68; God*s possession of 
many qualities defended, 71; God, 
collocation of pramd^as leading to, 
78; God, proof of existence, 76; 


God, nature of, 75 ; identity incom- 
prehensible without difference, 79- 
80; identity, notion of, denied, 82; 
notion of absolute identity (akhan- 
darthd) criticized, 73 ; identity of 
selves denied, 70 ; identity of the self 
and the world denied, 68 ; inference, 
184 ff.; various kinds of inference 
in, 200-1 ; inference as svdrthdnu- 
mdna and pardrthdnumdna, 202 ; 
illusion defined, 173; illusion and 
doubt, 173 flF.; illusion, Mimainsa 
view of, criticized, 174; illusion, 
Sankara view criticized, 175 ; karmay 
prdrabdha and aprdrabdhay dis- 
cussion of, 88; nature of karma in, 
61 ; karma-nirnayay account of, 70 ff. ; 
kathd-laksanuy account of, 65; in- 
tuitive knolwedge, 18 1; nature of 
knowledge discussed by Vyasa-tirtha 
as against Madhusudana, 230 ff. ; 
krsndmrta-mahdrnavay account of, 
89; life of, 51 ff.; Mahdhhdratay 
view regarding, 58; Mahdbhdrata- 
tatparya-nirnaya, 57-8; Mahdbhd- 
rata-tdtparya-niri^ayay commentary 
of, 59 ; mdyd doctrine discarded, 1 13 ; 
Mdydvdda-khan^ana with commen- 
taries thereon, 64; memory as 
pramdfiay 162; mithyd and anirva- 
canty a, 80-1 ; mithydtvdnumdna- 
khandana with commentaries there- 
on, 64; Mimamsa doctrine of karma 
criticized, 71 ; moksa (liberation), 
nature described by the followers of 
Madhva, 315; moksay different types 
of, 318; mok^Uy ways that lead to it, 
316; the monism of Sankara cannot 
be the basis of Brahma-enquiry, 
103; monism, refutation of, by 
Vyasa-tirtha, 204 ff. ; nitydnitya- 
viveka cannot be a condition 
of Brahma-knowledge, 109; non- 
existence, nature of, 80; Nydya- 
vivarana, account of, 87; ontology, 
150 ff.; criticism of, by Parakala 
Yati, 95; perception, condition of, 
182; perception, Nyaya definition 
and condition denied, 182-3; Pra- 
bhakara view discussed, 74; prakrti 
doctrine, is 6 f£.; pramdnaSy 160 ff.; 
pramdnaSy agreement with objects, 
16 1 ; pramamiy criticism of other 
definitions of, 164; pramdnay Bud- 
dhist view of, considered, 167; 
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Madhva {conu) 

pramdfia, definition of, i6off.; 
pramdriaSf Jaina view of, considered, 

1 66; FramanaAdkmna and com- 
mentaries thereon, 64; pramdi^asy 
nature of, 77; prammia^ two senses 
of, 165; pramdna^ Nyaya view con- 
sidered, 167; Ramanuja and, 94 ff.; 
Ramanujans criticism of Brahman 
criticized, 124; degrees of reality 
criticized, 73; degrees of reality, 
discussions on, ii6ff.; repentance 
and meditation, 89 ; samavdya doc- 
trine, 154; ^ankarites and Buddhists 
compared, 69-70; Sankarites cri- 
ticized as crypto-Buddhists, 68-9; 
Sankara’s interpretation of the dif- 
ferent topics of the Brahma-sutras 
criticized, 129 ff. ; Sankara’s inter- 
pretation criticized, 127 ff.; sakti 
doctrine, 154-5 ; Sdharcya theory of 
Gangesa refuted, 185 ; sdstra in rela- 
tion to God, 60; his view regarding 
smrti and sdstras, 57 ; view regarding 
sdstra^ 60; self cannot be identical 
with Brahman, 108; self cannot be 
self-illuminating, 68 ; souls, different 
kinds of, 155-6; criticism of, on the 
nature of emancipated souls, 98- 
100; watah-prdmd'nya theory con- 
sidered, 168 ff.; svatah-pYdmdnya in 
relation to doubts, 172; svatah- 
prdmdnya explained, 168; svatah- 
prdmdtiya theory of, distinguished 
from that of the Mimamsa and the 
Vedanta, 169 ff.; tarka^ 193; tarka, 
nature of, 188 ff.; tarka, Mathura- 
nStha and Gangesa cricitized, 190; 
tarka, Nyaya view criticized, 189; 
tarka^ Sriharsa’s view criticized, 191 ; 
tarka, Udayana’s view criticized, 
192; Tattva-samkhydnaf account of, 
65-6; Tattva^sarnkhydna with com- 
mentary, 64; some doctrines sum- 
marized in the Tattva-samkhydna^ 
65-6; Tattvoddyota^ account of, 
66 ff. ; Tattvoddyota with com- 
mentaries thereon, 64-5 ; teachers of 
Madhva’s school, 56; testimony in 
Madhva, 202 ff.; true belief, 174; 
upddhi criticized, 85-6; upadhi, 
notion of, 82-3; upddhi-khandana 
with commentaries thereon, 64; 
universal and inference, 15 1-2; the 
view of VScaspati and PrakS^atman 
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refuted by Vyasa-tirtha, 104 ff.; 
Vedas, revelation of, 75 ; vUe^a 
doctrine, 153; Vi§nU'-tattva-‘niri}ayat 
account of, 74 ff. ; vydpti as anupa- 
pattif 184; world cannot be an 
illusion, 72; the view of world as 
illusion criticized, 246 ff.; status of 
the world, brief description of, 63 ; 
world cannot be sadasad-vilaksana, 
73 ; works of Madhva, 54 ff. ; com- 
mentaries on his works, 55-6; works 
on logic of, 64 
Madkva-bhdsyay 141 n. 

Madhva mathas^ 91 
Madhva school, 143, 153 
Madhva-siddhdnta-sdm^ 54, i5on., 
iSin,, iszn.t 15472., 15672., 15772., 

159^* 

Madhva-^vijayay 53, 54, 91 
Madhvas Philosophie des Vishnu^ 
GlauhenSy 5472., 10272. 

Madhvacarya, 15772. 

Madkvdcdryay The Life of, gin. 
Madhvdcdrya, a Short Historical 
Sketchy 90 72. 

Madhyalilay 387, 392 
madhyama-sevdphalay 358 
Madhyageha Bha^ta, 52 
Magic, 68 
Magician, 287 

mahaty 25, 27, 31, 35» 40, 4i» 46, 47, 
66, 150, 156 
Mahat-tattvay 157 

Mahdhhdratay 9, 38, 57, 58, 59, 75, 92, 
93, 12872., 413 

Mahdhhdrata-tdtparya-niri^ayay 51,55, 
57, 58, 31872. 

Mahdbhdrata-tdtparya-nirtiaydnuk- 
ramanikdy 59 

Mahdbhdrata-tdtparya-nirnaya- 
vydhhydy 59 

mahdbhdvay 432, 43372., 436 
mahdbhutaSy 24 
Maha-lak§mi, 13, 15772*, 373 
mahd-mdydy 31372. 

Mahd-pralayay 31572. 

Mahdsubodhinly 59 
MahdvisnUy 402 

mahd-yajhais ca yajnais ca brahmlyatn 
kriyate tanuhy 321 
Mahispuri, 371 
Mahomedan scriptures, 203 
Malabar, 93 

Mallikarjutxa-tirtha, 388 
Mal-observation, 173 
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mamata^ 432 

manasy 24, 31, 36, 41, 47, 49, 66 , io3, 
146, 150, 157, 158, 165, 168, 182, 
314, 3 i 8> 336, 337, 341, 34^, 35^, 
358, 408 

Mandara^-manjarX, 64 
Manes, 93 
Mangalore, 53 
Manicheans, 93 

Manifestation of appearance, 340 
manonubhava, 159 
mantras, 337, 346, 369 
Manu, 6, 8, 346 
Manu-samhita, 6 n, 
Manvartha-candrika, 8 
mafigala, 9 
Mangalavdda, 373 
93 

‘Manigrama’, 93 
Mani-manjari, 52, 54, 93 
Manimat, 52, 93 
Maricika, 381 
Market silver, 208 
maryada, 355, 378 
marydda school, 354 
maryddd-mdrga, 352, 355, 367, 377 
maryddd'-mdrga bhakti, 378 
Mathura, 372, 388 
Matkurd-mahimd, 394 
Mathurd-mdhdtmya, 373 
Mathuranatha, 17072,, 190 w., 195 ». 
Material, 313 

Material cause, 138, 205, 209, 261, 
330, 340, 341, 443 
Material stuff, 259 
Materiality, 218 
Matha list, 51 
Mathas, 51, 52 
Maudgala, 64 
mayijndnam nasti, 265 
Madhavadesaka, 53 
Msdhava-tirtha, 56 
Madhavayatindra, 371 
Madhavendra, 56 
Madhai, 386 
mddhurya, 392 
Madhva-Gaudiya, 448 
Madhyandinas, 133 
Mdgha, 387 
Mahi^mati, 372 
Mdladharana-vada, 379 
mdna, 43377. 
manasananda, 431 
Mdnddkya-’khan 4 drtha, 90 
Mdn 4 dkya Upani§ads, 89 


Mdf^dd'kya-upanisad^bhd^ya, 55 
Mdn 4 ukyopanisad-hhdsya, 90 
mdtra, 150 
Mdthara-vrtti, 3977. 

Matharacarya, 3972. 

TTzaya, 12, 13, 14, 16, 17, 21, 22, 23, 24, 
26, 33, 34, 47, 48, 68, 71, 85, 1 13, 
122, 156, 215, 242, 261, 287, 308, 

313, 314, 328, 329, 330, 331, 332, 

334, 337, 339, 347, 34^, 359, 360, 

370, 397, 399, 400, 402, 403, 407, 

409, 410, 412, 430 
mdydkhyd prakrtir Ja 4 d, 3 1 3 77. 
mdyd-power, 12 

mdyd-sakti, 12, 329, 391, 393, 398, 409 
Mayavada-khandana, 55, 64, 65 
mdyayd api hhagavac-chakitvena sakii- 
mad-ahhinnatvat, 330 
Medhatithi, 6, 7, 8 
Mediacy, 241 

Mediate cognition, 240, 243 
Mediate knowledge, 240, 242 
Mediation, 89, 316, 321, 324, 337, 354 
Memory, 163, 166, 178, 275, 294, 337, 
339 

Memory image, 175 
Mercy, 151, 420 
Merit, 151, 446 
Mind-control, 322 
Minerva Press, Madras, 91 
Minimum postulation, 19077. 
Miraculous powers, 40 
Mirage, 284 
Mi4ra, 171 
Mitabhdsinl, 55 
mithyd, 71, 72, 81, 213 
Mithyatvanumana-khaTidana, 64 
Mitra Misra, 9 n, 

Mxmarpsakas, 323 

Mimamsa, 28, 76, 102, 129, 16 1, 164, 
169, 170, 228, 321, 322, 377 
Mtmdrnsd^’Sutra, 2, 3, 5, 321 
Mimdmsd-sdstra, 322 
moksa, 109, 122, 315, 336, 347, 376 
Molulakota, 372 
Momentary, 256 
Monism, 60, 221, 222, 362 
Monist, 63, 71, 84, 86, 91, 194, 212, 
213, 362 

Monistic, 32, 33, 84, 229 
Moral virtues, 434 
Morality, 9 
Moslem, 371, 385 
Movement, 42 
mfdi ghafavaty 46 
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mrtyuratyanta-vismrtih, 49 
Mudgalananda-tirtha, 87 
mukhya, 149 

Muktdndm ca na hiyante tdratamyam 
ca sarvadd, 318 w. 

Muktdvaliy 195/2. 
mukti, 99, 347, 437, 438, 439 
mukti-yogya^ 155 
Miikunda, 386, 387 
Mukunda Datta, 386, 387 
Mukundamuktdratndvali - stotra - tika, 
394 

Multiplicity, 79 
mumuksutva, no, 143 
Muridaka, 89, 134, 135 
Mm^daka-upanisad-bhasyay 55, 90 
Mundakopani^ad-bhdsya-tikdy 90 
Mundakopanisad-bhdsya-tikd-’tippam, 
go 

Mundakopanisad’-bhdsya-vydkhyd, 90 

Muralidhara, 373, 380 

MurSri, 170, 171/2., 387 

Murarigupta, 384, 385, 386 

Murari Mahiti, 388 

Murari Misra, 171 

Mutual negations, 302 

Murti-pujana-vada, 379 

Mysore, 52 

Mystic feeling, 3 

Mystical, 3 

ndcavirala-lagna’-sankd-dhdrah anu- 
bhuyatey 194 
naimittikay 417 
naiskarmya'-nimittay 424 
NaiySyikas, 219, 225, 330, 342, 369 
Nanda Mi^ra, 438 
Nandi-tirtha, 54 
Narahari, 91, 92, 383 
Narahari-tirtha, 51, 56, 91, 93 
Narapandita, 65 
Narasimha, loi 
Narmimha-nakha-stotray 89 
Narasimha Yati, go 
NarasimhScarya, i, 64 
na sat tan nasad ity ucyatBy 361 
Nasik, 372, 388 
Navadvipa, 377, 386 
Navadvipa Jagannatha Mi^ra, 385 
Navaratnay 373, 376 
Nawab of Gaur, 394 
Nagaitja SarmS, 65 n, 

Nama^candrikdy 377, 380 
ndmadhiyay 82 
ndma-vikalpOy 183 


Ndmdrtha-suddhikdy 438 
Narada, 155 

NdrayanUy 38, 57, 61, 71, 102, no, 132 
NarSyana Bhatta, 52, 53, 54, 64 
Narayana-tirtha, 90 
Narayani, 395 

Ndrdyanopanisad-bhdsya-tippaniy 5 5 
Ndtaka-candrikdy 438 
Negation, 150, 155, 208, 209, 211, 212, 
213, 214, 222, 223, 225, 226, 229, 
240, 259, 260, 261, 266, 269, 270, 
273, 302, 305, 306, 307, 309, 342 
Negation of ignorance, 20 
Negation of knowledge, 267, 268, 269 
Negation-precedent, 272, 273, 276, 
278 

Negation-precedent-to-Brahma-know- 
ledge, 270 

Negation-precedent-to-production, 

239, 263, 264, 277, 303, 342 

Negative inference, 196 

Negative instances, 223 

Nibandhay 373 

Nibandha-prakdsdy 2, 379 

Nibandha-tippanay 346 

NimbSrka, 384 

nididhydsanUy 103 

nigamanay 345 

nihsaktikay 391 

nimittay 21, 327 

nimittakdranay 348, 361, 403 

nirdkdray no 

Nirbhayarama, 381, 382//. 

nirgunay 29, 71, 126, 348, 353, 418, 419 

nirguna brahmUy 125 

nirnayay 196 

Nirnaydrnavay 375 

Nirodha-laksariay 373, 380, 381 

NiruJztUy 122 

nirupddhikay 299 

nirupddhikestarupatvdty 306 

nirvikalpay 183, 338 

nirvikalpa pratyaksa, 183 

nirvi^aya, 10 

nirvisesuy 18, 114, 363, 369, 370, 390 
ntrvisesam cid^vastUy 402 
nirmiesatvay 304 
nirvyapakUy zoo 
niscayay 338, 339 
niscaydtmikd buddhi, 158 
nisedhasya tdttvikatve advaita'^hdnihy 
205 

ni^kdmay 58 
niskdmatva, 318/2. 
ni§phaldy 163 
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nisiddha^ 15 1 
nitya^ 14, 170, 203, 417 
nitya-jnana^ 336 
nitya-muktay 313 
Nityasvarupa Brahmacari, 18 w. 
nitya-tad^dsrayatva-tac'-chesatva-- 
mbandhanohy 20 
nityatva, 442 
Nityananda, 386, 387, 393, 395, 448 
nityanitya-'Vivekay 109 
niyamay 122, 354, 424 
niyatay 190 
niyataguruy 316 
niyati, 39, 44 
Nilakantha, 38 
Nilambara Chakravarti, 385 
Non-being, 204, 205, 302, 304 
Non-cognizability, 31 1 
Non-contradiction, 226, 228 
Non-eternal, 151 
Non-etemity, 303 

Non-existent, 63, 81, 82, 211, 212, 
214, 215, 222, 224, 231, 250, 251, 
256, 302 

Non-expressibility, 186 
Non-illusory, 250 
Non-injury, 3, 10, 28 
Non-luminous, 68 
Non-material, 16 
Non-objectivity, 310 
Non-perception, 19 1, 274 
Non-perceptual, 233 
Non-self, 27, 229, 248 
Non-sensible, 194 
Non-spatial, 16 
Non-stealing, 28 
Non-validity, 75 
North India, 383 
Notion, 1 18 
Nrhari, 56, 448 
Nirsimha, 62 
Nrsirpha-bhik§u, 90 
Nrsimha-nakha-sto tra, 55 
Nysimha-tirtha, 64 
Nysimha^rama, 179 
Nydsadeiay 377 

Nydsadesavivara^a-prabodhay 377 
Nyaya, 143, 167, 173, 183, 195^2., 196, 
200, 202, 203, 285, 325, 32b, 330, 
386 

Nyayadnndu-ttkdy 166 167 n. 

Nyaya-dtpahhava-prakasay 60 
Nyaya-dtpika, 60, 94, loi 
Nydya-^kalpalatdy 64 
Nydya-kalpalatd-vydkhydy 64 


Nyaya kandally 176 w. 

Nydya-kosay 189 w. 

Nydya^inakaranday 206 
Nydya-manjariy 64, 183 w., 188 n,y 195 n, 
Nydya’^mauhtika-mdldy 64, 87, loi 
Nydya-muktdvali, 64, 87 
Nydya-ratndvahy 64, 87, 438 
Nydya-sudhdy 62, 94, 10 1, iii, 112, 
113, 116, 118, 121K., 125 w., 126^., 
128 M., 130W., 131W., 132 M., 143, 
155 . 156 w., 160, I73?z*> 

199 w., 200 

Nydya-sudhd-parimalay 94, 112 
Nydya-sudhd’-tippanJy 102 
Nydya-sudhopanydsay 62 
Nydya-sutray 176 w., 177 w., 188 
Nydya-sutra-nibandha^pradipay 62 
Nyaya- Vaisesika, 151, 160 
Nydya^vdrttikay ij6n. 
Nydya-vivaranay 55, 87, 88 w., 103 
Nyayadhva-dlpikdy loi 
Nydyamria, 63, 65, 105, 204, 210 n., 
214W,, 216, 220, 231, 232, 2Z'in.y 
246^2., 24822., 265, 266, 296, 310, 
312, 31422., 31522. 
Nydydmrta-prakdsay 223 22., 24622. 
Nydydmrta-taranginly 209 22. 
nyunddhika-vrttiy 197 

Object-cognition, 277 

Object-forms, 235, 237, 246 * 

Objective, 417 

Obligatory, 417 

Obligatory duties, 415 

Occasional, 417 

odanay 13322. 

Omnipotent, 326, 41 1 
Omniscience, 43, 237, 244, 290, 326, 
347 

Omkara, 63 

Orissa, 51, 384, 386, 447 
Otherness, 222 

Pada’-ratndvaliy 1 
pada-saktiy 155 
paddnumdnay 326 
paddrthUy 15022. 

Padartha^candrikdy 64 
Padartha^-dlpikdy 59 
Padarfha-nirttayay 328 
Paddrtha-samgrahay 156 22., 15722., 

160 

Padmandbhay 56, 15722., 448 
PadmanSbhacarya, C. M., Life of 
Madhvdcdryay 5422., 94 
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Padmanabhasura, 54 
Padmanabha-tirtha, 56, 60, 64, 65, 87, 
91, 92, 93, 94, 155 
Padma-purdnay 3672. 

Padma-tirtha, 54, 91 
Pady avail y 394 
Pain, i8z, 357 
Pamparanya, 371 
Panihati, 388 
Panorama of illusions, 49 
Pantheistic, 39 
panca-jandhy 137 

Panca-padikd-^vivaraTiay 109, 123 w., 

276 n, 

Pancapadlyay 376, 380, 381 
Pahcaratra, 7, 9, 37, 44, 57, 75, 93, 
12872., 14s, 334, 355 
Pancaratra agamaSy 36 
Pancama'-skandha-tlkdy 2 
Pahcaiikha, 38, 3972. 
Pancikarana-prakriyd-vivaranay 5 5 
Panjikdy 62 

Pandita Jagadananda, 387 

16 72. 

Parabhtiti, 383 
Parakala Yati, 95, 97, 99 
par am y 11 

parama-premaspaday 123 
parama-purusay 14, 13072. 
parama-purusdrthatdy 14 
Paramar§i, 39 
parama-sukha-rupatvay 14 
Paramananda Gupta, 385 
Paramananda Puri, 385, 388 
paramdrthay 69, 351 
Paramdrtha-sandarhhay 394 
Paramatman, ii, 12, 14, 20, 21, 
22, 23, 150, 15s, 365, 396, 402, 
403, 404, 405, 420, 424, 427, 428, 
430 

paramdtma-parindma eva, 22 
Paramatma-sandarhhay 402 
paramdtma-prakrtiy 316 
paramesvaray ii, 400, 409 
parampard-kramay 160 
paraspara-parihdrenaiva vartatey 197 
paraspardnupravesdt tattvanarriy 30 
paratah-aprdmdnyay 172 
paratah-prdmdnyay 17 1 
paratastvd-numdnay 173 
Paratattvdnjanay 380 
pardmdydy 1672. 
pardnuraktiy 349 
pardnuraktir Isvare, 349 
pardrthay 202, 334 


pard-sakti, 390 

parindmay 22, 164, 406, 407, 443 

parii}dma-hetutvam tal-lahsanamy 333 

parvi^dminiy 156 

parispanday 40, 13272. 

parihsa, 184, 187 

Parisistay 381 

paroksa, 234, 240, 278, 339 
paroksa-ity^akaray 312 
paroksa-jndnay 233 
paropakdrdyay 5 
Particularity, 150 
Partless, 327, 362 
paryavasitasddhya'^vydpakatve sati 
sddhandvydpaka upadhihy 19972. 
Passions, 409 
pascimay 432 
Patanjali, 28, 35«*, 3^ 
Patrdvalamhanay 373 
Pandavas, 89 
Pandurahga, 64, 372 
Pandya, 383 
Pdniniy 307 
papa, 151 

pdrdmdrthikay 69, 116 
pdrdmdrthihatvd-kdrena atyantdhhd- 
vahy 109 

pdramparaydy 189 
pdrdrthyay 3972. 
pdrdrthyamy 3972. 

Pasupata, 7, 8 , 52, 139 
Patanjala, 36 

Perception, 77, 18 1, 194, 197, 216, 
222, 223, 228, 257, 345 
Perceptual experience, 341 
Permanent, 83 
Perpetual immediacy, 210 
Persians, 93 
phala, 353, 357 
phala-rupa, 353 
phala-sannydsa, 424 
phala-vydpyatvay 216, 310 
Phdlgunay 385 
phenataranga-nydyay 141 72. 
Phenomenal self, 31 
Philosophy, 314, 384, 390 
Photo-phobia, 282 
Physical love, 431 
Physiological, 431, 436 
Pillar, 178 

pisdcaSy 66 

Pitambara, 379 

Pitambaraji Maharaja, 373, 374 
Pleasure, 182, 357 
Plurality, 19, 94 
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Pointed fruition, 317 
Poona, 56 

Positive ignorance, 274 
Positive entities, 206 
Positive veil, 276 
Possibility, 194 
Posterior knowledge, 21 1 
Postures, 88 

Power, 42, 43, 150, 153; three-fold, of 
God, 13 

Prahhanjanay 377 

Prabhakaras, 372., 4, 74, itzn.y 167, 
169, 1717?. 

Prabhasa, 372 
Prabhavisnusvamin, 383 
Prabodhini, i 
Practical behaviour, 231 
Practical eflEciency, 206, 252 
pradhdnay 398, 404, 414 
Pradtpay 381 

Pradyumna, 38, 155, 313 314 

402 

Pradyumna Misra, 388 
Pradyumna^vyUha, 27 
Pragmatic experience, 217 
Prahlada, 349 
Prajna-tirtha, 52 
Prajndy 31572. 
prakaranay 98 
Prakamna-pancikdy 162 
prakdratay 170 

Prakdhy 1, 5% 34^, 374, 379 

Prakasananda, 276, 388, 389 
Prakaiatman, 94, 104, 117 
prakrtdvayavddi-nisedhi-paratvdty 312 
prakrtiy 12, 13, 14, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 
31, 32, 34, 35, 37, 4o> 42, 44, 46, 47, 
49, 66, 68, 134, 135, 13672., 137, 155, 
156, 159, 313, 314, 31S, 316, 317, 

327, 331, 335, 373, 399, 402, 4x0, 

412, 413, 425,440; categories, evolu- 
tion of, 35 ; idea of, in Visiiu-puYdna 
and Bhdgavata’-purditay 34 
prakrtidaya, 407 
prakrti-stvff, 313 w. 
pralaya, 47, 141, 219, 318 
pramdy 166, 167, 337 
Pramd-laksaTia, 50, 64, 160, 184, 187 
pramdnay 37, 77, 96, 116, 160, 162, 
X63, 165, 167, 181, 188, 189, 196, 

202, 212, 270, 281, 318, 337, 341, 

344, 345, 346, 358 

pramdna-hddhitdrthaka prmaitgay 189 
Pramdna-candrikdy 165, 18772., 188 72. 
pramdna-jndnay 276 


Pramana-paddhatiy 64, 160, 165, 178, 
182, 186, 196, 202 
pramdi}a-phalay 167 
Pramana-vada-rahasyay 17072. 
pramdna-vYttiy 279 
pramdna-vydpdray 166 ?2. 
pramdndntara-vedyay 199 
prameyay 115, 160 
Prameya-diptkdy 61, 94 
Prameya-kamala-'mdrtanday 16672., 167 
Prameya-muktdvally loi 
prameya-phalay 346 
Prameya-ratna-mdldy 447 
Prameya-ratndrnavay 375 
Prameya^ratndvall, 43872., 447 
prameyatvay 152 
pranaya, 3 5 6, 433 w* 
prapancUy 328 

Prapanca-mithydtvdnumdna-khandanay 

55, 65 

Prapanca-sdra-hheday 380 
Prapanca-vdday 360, 381 
prapanco mithydy 213 
Prasthdna-’ratndkara, 330, 337, 33972., 
340, 343 
Prasnay i, 90 
prasnikdy 65 

Prasnopamsad-bhd^yay S5t 90, 154 
Prainopanisad-bhdsya^tlkdy 90, 94 
Prasnopanisad^bhasya-ttkd^tippanay 90 
Prainopanisad-bhdsya-tippdnly 5 5 
pratarana-idstra, 348 
Prataparudra, 386, 388, 393, 394, 395 
pratihandha, 357 
pratibandhi^kalpandy 1 go n. 
pratibhdsikay 300 
pratihimhay 150 
Pratibimba-vdday 352, 379 
pratijndy 345 

prati-pannopddhu traikdlika~nisedha>~ 
pratiyogitvayriy 204 
pratiti, 118 
pratya-bhijndy 162 
pratyaksa pramdiuZy 341 
pratyaksa’-yogyuy 201 
pratyanumdnay 326 
pravrttiy 166 

prdg-abhdDay 155, 206, 209, 223, 239, 
303, 34», 379 

prdgahhdva-pratiyogitvay 223 
prakatya-pratibandhay 289 
prdmdnyay 168 
prdmdnya-bhramay 168 

prdmdnya^niicayasya-pravartakatvamy 

X73 
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pram , 37, 4°, 4i, 132, 135, 136, 148, 
331, 399 
prdnatvay 137 
prdndydma^ 28 
prarabdha, 88, 433 
prdrdbdha-karma^ 317, 365, 418 
Prdrthandratndkaray 379 
prdtibhdsika, izo 
prdtisviki, 159 
Precedent-negations, 379 
prema, 351, 355, 356, 430, 433, 435, 
437 

Premalaksana-candrikdy 351 
Premarasdyana^ 351 
Prema-vilasa, 385 
Premdmrta, 373 
Premdynrta^hhdsyai 377 
Premendusdgara, 394 
Pride, 29 

pmi, 427, 428, 431 
Pritisandarbha, 394, 427, 432 
Probability, 178, 194 
probandum^ 184 
Production, 143 

Progressive Press, Madras, 91 w. 
projjhita, 10 
Proposition, 272 
prthaktvay 180 
pumdrnsah, 39 w. 

Punjab, 372 

Pundarika Vidyanidhi, 385 
Purdnas^ 5, 15, 16, 36, 66, 386, 389 
purdniCf 18 
Pure bliss, 307, 401 
Pure consciousness, 213, 216, 231, 237, 
239, 244, 246, 254, 2S7, 258, 263, 

26s, 277, 279, 283, 284, 28s, 286, 

289, 291, 292, 296, 297, 299, 300, 

309, 311, 316, 403, 409 
Pure experience, 48 
Pure intelligence, 125 
Pure self, 238, 299 
Purity, 9, 378 
Purity of heart, 354 
Puri, 372, 383, 387, 389, 390, 394 
Puri Caitanya, 388 

purusa, 25, 27, 28, 31, 32, 34, 37, 39, 
40, 45, 47, 4S, 136, 316, 334, 335 
puru§drtha^ 351 

Purufottama, 2, 322 w., 327 330, 
336, 340, 341, 342, 344, 345, 346, 
351, 355, 360, 361, 362, 363, 365 
366 373, 374, 375, 377, 379, 380, 
381, 386, 393, 448 
Pum§ottamadeva, 393 


Purusottamaji Maharaja, 374 
Purusottama-tirtha, 56 
Pu§kara, 372 
pusti-bhakti, 359, 378 
pmti-mdrga^ 352, 367, 368, 377 
pmtimdrge varanam eva sadhanam^ 354 
Pusti-pravaha-maryada, 355, 374, 375, 
376, 377, 379 

Pusti-pravaha-maryddahheda^ 373 
Pusti school, 354 
Purnaprajha, 54 
purva^ 432 

PuYva-'mtmdmsdf 71, 325 
Purva-mtmdmsd-’kdrikdy 373 
purva^pahmy 14 iw. 
puYva-mjndnay 162 
Psychical personality, 28 

Qualified, 150 
Qualities, 3, 96, 149, 153 
Qualityless, 24, 296, 418 

RaghunStha, 374, 375, 377, 380, 386, 

387 

Raghunatha Yati, 88 
Raghupati Upadhyaya, 388 
Raghuvarya-tirtha, 56 
Raghuttama-tirtha, 56, 61, 62, 87, 90, 

lOI 

Raivata, 372 

Yajasy 29, 31, 37, 4o, 41, 44, 4^, 156, 
157, 317, 328, 334, 337, 338, 343, 
370, 397, 400, 401, 417 

Rajatapithapura, 53 
Pana-vrttiy 234 
Rasa-manjoYiy 1 
Yosa-mdtYay 41 
Rasdmrtay 394 
Rasikananda Murari, 438 
Rahniy 380, 381 
raff, 437 

Ratiocination, 188 
Rational, 3 
ratydhhasay 437 
Ray, P. C., 36^., 195 n. 

Radha, 387, 432 
Radha Govinda Nath, 385 
Rsdhananda, 438 
rdgay 356, 433 
rdgdnugdy 424, 426, 435 
rdgdYYUgd-Phaktiy 426, 435 
rdgdtmikd’-hhaktiy 435 

Raghavendra, 61, 87 
Raghavendra-tirtha, 62, 64, 65, 90, 
168 w. 
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Raghavendra Yati, 6i, 6a, 64, 90, 94, 
no 

Rdjahldnama^ 373 
Rajavisnusvamm, 383 
Rajendra, 448 
rdksasas, 66 
Rama, 91, 327 
Ramacandra-tirtha, 56, 62 
Ramakrsna, 381 
Rdmanavamtnirnaya, 377 
Ramacarya, 209, 21 1, 213, 215, 217, 
219, 222, 225 
RSmadvaya, 239 
Ramai, 387 

Ramananda, 8, 391, 392 
Ramananda Ray, 386, 388, 389, 394, 
395 

Ramananda-tirtha, 2 
Ramanuja, i, 17, 18, 19, 20, 53, 94, 95, 
96, 98, 321, 324, 326, 327, 350, 367, 
413, 447 

Rdmayana, 57, 59, 75 
Rameswaram, 53, 371, 394 
Ramkel!, 394 

Rdmottara-tapanlya-hhasya, 55 
Rao, S. Subba, 54^. 

Rdsapancddhydya^ 373 
Rdsapancddhydyi-prakasat 373 
Rdsasarvasva, 377 
Real, 68, 69, 120, 213 
Reality, 17, 18, 19, 26, 28, 33, 34, 94, 
210, 225, 230, 404 
Reality of falsehood, 207 
Reason, 102, 185, 186 
Rebirth, 86, 347 
Recognition, 339 

reductio ad ahsurdurriy 185, 186, 187 

Reduction, 184, 186 

Reflection, 2, 339 

Relation of consciousness, 236 

Relative existence, 214, 251 

Relative reality, 210 

Religious duties, 29, 75 

Religious fervour, 3 

Renunciation, 356 

Residue, 141 

Reva, 372 

Revelation, 123 

Rhetoric, 432 

Right inference, 228 

Right knowledge, 178, 218, 249, 340 

Ritual process, 420 

Ritualistic worship, 88 

Rituals, 3 

Rohinl^ 186 


Roo, P. Ramchandra, 54 w. 
Root-cause, 143 
Root-desires, 45 

Root-impressions, 253, 257, 258, 274, 
275, 284 
Rope-snake, 300 
Round square, 186 
Yuci-hhaktii 442 
Rudra, 135, 447 
Rudra Bhatta, 53 
rudhi, 1 12 
Rupa, 394, 433, 447 
Rupa Gosvami, 437; treatment of 
bhaktij 432 

rupa-tanmatray 27, 35, 41 
rddhiy 378 w. 

J^g-artha-cudamani, 89 
^-artha-manjarly 89 
Rg-arthoddhara, 89 
Rg-hhdsyay 54, 89 
Rg-bhdsya-tfkd, 94 
J^gveda-brahma-pancikdy 64.12. 
Rg-yajuh-sdmdtharvas ca hhdratam, 
128 

rju^yogiriy 18 1 

saccid-dnanda uvaraj 12 
Sacrifices, 2, 4, 71 
Sacrificial, 322 

sadasad-vilaksana, 72, 116, 117, 118 
Saddcdra-smrtiy 58, 88 
Saddcdra-smyti-vydkhydy 88 
Saddcdra^stutistotraj 56 
sad-dgamay 75 
Sadananda, 377 
sada-prapta-sarva-gunamy 145 
sad-vilaksanatvenay 117, 261 
sad-viviktatvamy 212 
$a eva k§obhako brahman k^obhyai ca 
purusottamahy 35 
Sagacity, 15 1 
Sagara, 38 

sagunay 71, 125, 348, 353, 419 
sahaja-saktiy 155, 168 
sahakdriy 329, 339 
Sahasrdksay 377 
Sahasrarci, 383 
Sahasra-ndmay 438 
Saint, 99 

Sakaldcdrya’^matasaitigrahay 382 

Sakar Malik, 394 

sakdma, 424 

sakdma-bhaktiy 424 

sakhyay 392 

Salvation, 88 
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samavaya, 153, 182, 183, 231, 327, 

330, 341, 348, 369 

samavdyi, 183, 327, 361 
samavdyi-karana^ 328, 329, 330, 361 
samavdyitve vikrtatvasydpatteh, 328 
samavrtti) 197 
zamaya-handha, 115 
Samaya-ptadipay 377 
samasti^jivdntarydmiy 402 
sambandhdnugd^ 435 
samuhdlamhana--huddhii 338 
Samvara Dasa, 438 
samvit, 390, 44072. 
sanwit-saktiy 393 
samhhavay 202 
sarnbhdvandy 178 
Samhitopanisad-bhdsyay 56 
Samhitopanisad^hhasya-Uppciniy 5 6 
samkalpay 98, 158, 336, 337 
Samkarsanay 27, 38 
samkoca-vikasabhyaniy 34 
Samksepa Bhdgavatdmrtay 394 
samsdray 28, 66, 120, 138, 362, 429, 
447 

samskdray 336, 337, 343 
samskdra-‘mdtra-‘jamnanahy 166 
samskdra^patanay 163 
samskdrasy 61, 165 
samsaya, 168, 176, 336, 338 
samilistay 66 
Sainvidananda, 53 
samyag^jndnay 117 
samyogay 153 
sarhiaya-dhdrdy 190 
Sanakuy 447 

Sandtanay 2, 386, 389, 394, 438, 447 
Sandal paste, 20 
sandhinly 13, 390, 44022,, 446 
sannydsay 9, 356 

Sannydsa-nirnayay 356, 373, 375, 380, 
381 

Sannydsa-nirnaya-mvaranay 377 
Sannyasa-paddhatiy 55 
Samydya>-ratndvally 73, 15 1 
Sannydya-dlpikdy 64 
Sanskrit, 384, 390 
Sanskrit literature, 94 
sanga’-siddhay 423 

sanketitay 114 
Sanjaya, 386 
saptahhangly 97 

Sarm-darsana-samgrahay 190W. 
sarva-desa-kala^sambandhi-ni^edha^ 
pratiyogitvarp, sattvarriy 224, 225 
Sarvajna-suktiy izn. 


Sarvajnatmamuni, 329 
Sarvanirnayay 346, 358 
Sarvanirpaya-prakarai^ay 374 
Sarva-sarn'vddinty 16, 18/2., 2222. 
sarvatra tadiyatva-jndndrthahy 442 
sarvatra traikdlika-nisedha pratiyogi^ 
tvanLy 206, 207 
sarvdnha visayakarriy 181 
sarvd-sattvay 14 1 
sarvdtma-hhdvay 352 
sarvdtmakay 13022. 

Sarvottamastotray 377, 380 
Sarvottamastotra-tippanay 373 

74, 120, 149, 205, 331, 362, 405 
sat-kdrya-vaday 119, 142, 361, 406 
sat-sangUy 422 

sattvay 31, 40, 46, 157, 317, 328, 334, 
337, 354, 397, 400, 40i, 43^ 
sattva-gunasy 44, 343, 358 
sattvd-prakdraka-pratlti-visayatdbhd- 
vdty 212 

sattva-sdmdnyasyawa anangikdrdty 1 17 
sattva-Vaikunthay 397 
sattvdhhdvdvya tirekdt, ii6 
sattd-^sdmdnyay 117 

9, ii, 71, 73 
Satyabodha-tirtha, 56 
Satyadharma Yati, 15722. 
Satya-dharma-tippanay 64 
Satyadhrti, 383 
Satyakama-tirtha, 56 
satyaniy 414 

satyam jndnam anantam brahmay 125 
Satyanatha-tirtha, 56 
Satyanatha Yati, 62, 64 
Satyanidhi-tirtha, 56 
Satyaparayana-tirtha, 56 
Satyaprajna, 52 
Satyaprajna-bhiksu, 60 
Satyaprajna- tirtha, 56, 64, 91 
Satyapurna-tirtha, 56 
Satyasannidhana-tirtha, 56 
SatyasSra-tlrtha, 56 
Satya-tirtha, 91 
Satyavara-tirtha, 56 
Satyavatl Pandita, 383 
Satyavijaya-tirtha, 56 
Satyavit-tirtha, 56 
Satyavrata-tirtha, 56 
Satyabhinava-tirtha, i 
Satyabhinava Yati, 59 
Satye§ti-*tirtha, 56 
saundaryay 15 1 
Saura§tra, 52 
savikalpa, 183 
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savisesa, 363 
sadhakatayna^ 167 

sadhana, 161, 346, 347j 353j 354» 3S7> 
433 

sddhana-hhaktiy 433, 434, 435, 437, 441 
Sddhana-paddhatii 394 
$ddhana-Yupa, 353 
sddhandnwndna zoi 
sadharana dharma, 177 
sadhya^ 184, 185, 344 
sadhya-bhaktij 434, 435 
sddhydbhavavad-avrttitvam, 185 
sadrsya, 150, 151, iZz 
sadrsyadi^sahakrtendriyartha-samsar-^ 
gajanya, 339 

sdhacarya-niyama^ 185, 186, 187 
Sdhitya-Kaumudlj 438 
sahya, 95 
sdjujya, 355 

Sdk^dtpurusottamavdkya^ 373 

33, 1 14, 159, 168, 173 263, 282, 

307 

ifl^^j-consciousness, 263, 266, 268, 
269, 270, 274, 275, 281, 290, 291, 
292, 298, 306, 307 
Saksigopala, 387 
sdksi-jndna, 158 
sak^indriya^ 158 
Sdlikandtha^ i6zn. 
sdlokya-moksa, 318 
sdmagrlf 167, 172 
Samatif 128 

sdmdnddhikara'^ya, 185, 187 
sdmdnya^ 150, 21 r, 303 
sdmdnyabhdva, z'72 
sdmdnyajHdnay 358 
sdmdnyato-drstaj 201 
sdmdnya-pratyd satti, 225 
sdmdnyena laksitam tathaiva sphuraty 

396 

samlpya, 318 
SSnUpya-mok^a, 318 
Samlchya, 24, 26, 30, 32, 33, 34, 33, 38, 
39, 41. 44, 45, 47, 13°, 136, 137, 138, 
139, 143, 176, 327, 342, 398, 433; 
Ahirbudhnya description of, 37; 
Ahirbudhnya and Sa§ti~tantra, 36-7 ; 
Asvagho§a*s account of, 32 nr, cate- 
gories of, 24”"5; difference between 
the Bhdgavata and classical schools, 
32; diversity in the enumeration of 
categories, 30-1 ; in Gitd and Ahir- 
budhnya, 45; God in, place of, 36; 
God and prakrti, 26; Kapila in 
relation to, 38; as described in 


Mdthara-vrttiy 39; monistic inter- 
pretation of, 33 ; schools of, 36, 45-7 
Sarpkhya categories, 32, 36 n. 

Sarnkhya God, 46 
Sdmkhya-kdrikdy 36, 39, 45 
Sd'mkhya-pravacana-sUtray 344 
sdnikhydnumdnay 327 
Samkhyist, 328, 442 
Sarartha-darsinty 1 
sdrstiy 318, 430 w. 
sdrsti-moksa, 318 
sdrupyay 318 

Sarvabhauma Bhattacarya, 385, 387, 

389 

sdttmka, 29, 41, 337 
Scorpion, 371 
Scriptural, 99 
Scriptural command, 3 
Scriptural injunctions, 3 
Scriptural testimony, 227, 229 
Scriptural texts, 76, 81, 248, 252 
Scriptures, 36, 114, 337 
Seal, Dr, 36^., 19572. 

Seer, 85 

Self, 31, 48, 49, 68, 84, 105, 129, 217 
248, 260, 291, 299, 323, 335, 353, 
360 

Self-advancement, 28 
Self-completeness, 42, 43 
Self-concentration, 41 8 
Self-consciousness, 20, 360 
Self-contentment, 437 
Self-contradictory, 265, 289, 361 
Self-control, 10, 28, 316, 322 
Self-creation, 362 
Self-creative, 348 
Self-dependence, 236 
Self-determination, 412 
Self-determined thought, 42 
Self-determiner, 414 
Self-discipline, 316 
Self-enjoying, 99, 367, 436 
Self-enjoyment, 99, 367 
Self-evolving energy, 44 
Self-experience, 84 
Self-interest, 423 
Self-knowledge, ii, 336 
Self-love, 29s 

Self-luminosity, 288, 289, 414, 415 
Self-luminous, 69, 237, 247, 248, 291, 
295, 310, 335 

Self-luminous consciousness, 277 
Self-luminousness, 68 
Self-luminous principle, 289 
Self-purification, 29 
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Self-revealing, io6, 215, 216 
Self-shining, 24 
Self-subsistent, 233 
Self-validity, 168, 169, 173, 174 
Selves, 58 

Sense-characteristics, 337 
Sense-cognition, 342 
Sense-contact, 172, 174, 182 
Sense-data, 158 
Sense-evidence, 227 
Sense-experience, 239 
Sense-faculties, 41, 343 
Sense-faculty, 341 
Sense-gratification, 7 
Sense-knowledge, 159, 182, 219, 337 
Sense-object, 341 
Sense-operation, 343 
Sense-organ, 158, 193, 233 
Sense-powers, 419 
Sense-qualities, 341 
Sense-relation, 257 
Senses, 3, 337 
Sensible, 194 
Sensory, 28 
Service, 351 

Sesa-'Vdkydrtha-candrikdy 62 
Se§acarya, 62 
sevdy 351, 422 
S&odkaumudl, 377 

Sevaphala, 357, 358, 374, 375, 380, 381 
Sevdphala-stotray 373 
Sevdphala'-vivrtiy 355 
sevopayogi deha^ 355 
Sex-attractions, 10 
Sex-love, 426 
Sex-restriction, 10 
Shame, 151, 339 
Shell-silver, 308 
siddha^prahasa’dopahy 288 
Siddhapura, 372 
Siddhadvaita-martai^day 381 
siddhantUy 141 

Siddhdnta’-muktdmliy 373 j 374» 375» 
376, 377, 379, 3^0, 381 
Siddhanta-^rahasyay 373, 374, 37^ 
Siddhanta-ratnay 19 43^, 439, 445 w-, 

446 447 

Siddhanta Unnahini SabM, 91 
Silver, 120, 359, 414 
Silver-appearance, 81, 238 
Silver-illusion, 250, 251, 260, 261 
Silversmith, 249 
Similarity, 150 
Siipihesvara, 388 
Sindh, 372 


Sinful, 4 
Sins, 420 
Sita, 91 
Skanda, 133 w. 

Skanda-purdnay izz 
Skanda-purandy Revakhaitday 416 n. 
Skanda-tirtha, 388 
skandhaSy 346 

“Sketch of the religious sects of the 
Hindus”, 54 

Smoke, 19 1, 194, 197, 198, 199, 200, 
299, 344 

smrtiy 5, 6, 78, 163, 166, 321, 338, 339, 
346, 425; relation to Vedic injunc- 
tion, 5 

smrti literature, 4, 433 
Smrti-sdra-mmuccaya , 5 6 
$mrti-Me ca tad-viddniy 7 
smrti texts, 7 
Smrti-vivaranay 56 
Snake, 72 

smha, 318, 3SI, 356, 433 

Sneha-puraifiy i 

Solar light, 399 

Solar sphere, 49 

somaydgas, 371, 372 

sopadhikUy 300 

sopddhikatvdty 123 

Souls, 49, 132, 155, 179, 285, 317 

South India, 91, 371 

South Kanara, 52 

Southern way, 49 

Space, 168, 182 

Space-relations, 184, 293 

sparsa-tanmatray 35, 41, 42 

Spatial coexistence, 187 

Spatial limitation, 220 

Special virtue, 126 

Specious arguments, 84 

sphuratly 106 

Spiritual, 42 

Spiritual law, 3 

Spontaneity, 42 

srstiy 122 

Srstihhedavaday 362?!., 379 
staimitya-rupay 42 
Stava-mdldy 394, 438 
sthdyi-bhdvay 352, 353 
sthitiy 39 w., 122 
Stirling, Mr, 394 
Strength, 42, 15 1 
Subha Rao, 91 
Sub-concept, 179 
Sub-conscious, 178, 305 
Subject, 160, 286 
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Subject-object forms, 4Z 
Subject realization, 17s 
Subjective ignorance, 417 
Suhodhim, i, 2, 24«., 346, 358, 373, 
374, 379, 382 

Subodhinl'-hodhini, 38a 
Subodhinl-lekhay 373, 375, 380 
Subodhint^prakasa, 379 
Suhodhinl-tippaniy 379 
Subodhini-yojana-nibandha-yojanay 373 
Subodhinl-yojana-nibandha-yojana Se- 
vdkaumudiy 375 
Subsistence, 231 
Substance, 3, 96, 150, 153, 213 
Substratum, 224, 283 
Sudarsana Pa^idita, 386 
Sudarsana Stiri, i 
sudarsanatdy 42 
Sudha, loi 

sukha-^niyato-ragahy 349 
Sumatindra-tirtha, 62 
Sun, 28 

Supra-logical, 17, 18, 19, 22, 401, 409, 
410, 439, 442 

Supra-rational, 410, 412, 428 
surahhi-candanay 114 
Sure^vara, 94, 275 
Surottama-tirtha, 169, 172 
Suvarna-sutray 363, 365 366, 367, 
379 

suksmay 438, 439, 440, 442 
suksmdvasthd-laksaf^a-tac-chaktihy 405 
surya-marga, 52 
siitray 138, 148, 325 
svabhavay 31, 47, 333, 334 
Svabhu, 371 
svacchanda-dnmayay 42 
sva-dharma-vartitvay 9 
sva-gatay 160 
sva-jndna-puirvakamy 439 
sva-kriyd-vydghdtdfiy 190, 191 
SvapnesvarUy 350W. 
sva-prakdraka-vrtti-vi^ayatvam eva 
drsyatvaniy 216 
svaprakdiay 106, 309, 436 
svaprakdsatvena bhdvayogdt, 106 
sva-rasika-visvasasyavasyakatrodn na 
sarvata sankdy 194 
svargay 333 
Svarga-khandCy 36^1. 
svarUpay ii, 119, 124, 332, 410 
svarUpasthhitayd eva saktydy 396 
svarUpa-hhutamy 158 
svarUpa-hhuta-saktiy 17 
svarUpa-bhutafiy 15 1, 158 


Svarupa Damodara, 384 
svarupa-laksanay 123, 422 
svariipa-inatihy 158 
svarupa-mdydy 314 
Svarupa-nirnaya-tikdy 56 
svarupa^siddha, 423 
Svarupasirnha, 377 
svarupasya sva‘-vedyatvdty 124 
svarupa-saktiy 15, i6w., 21, 22, 398, 400 
svarupa-iaktyd nandCy 431 
svarupa-iaktydviskdranay 410 
svarupatahy 439 
svarupa-yogyatd, 357 
svarupananday 431 
svarupeita, 207 
svatah'^prdmdnyay 168, 171 
svatantray 150 k., 18 i 
svatantrd hhivyaktimattvam kUa kdr- 
yatvaniy 443 
Svatantrdlekhanay 377 
Svayambhu, 371 
svdbhdvikay 398 
svdbhdvikty 431 
Svaminya§taka, 373 
SvdmUstotray 377 
svarthUy 201 
svdrtha^paricchittiy 166 
svatyantd-bhavd-dhikarai^e eva pratl- 
yamdnatvaniy 210 
svopdkhyah kascid dharmahy 217 
Sylhet, 395 
Syllogism, 200 
Sahara, 2 

Sabara-bhd^yay 3^. 
sabda, 176 

iahda-tanmdtray 27, 35, 41 
Saci Devi, 385 

Saivaism and Minor Religiom Systems, 

51 

Saiva Sdstra, 57 

iate, 13, 37, 39, 41, 43, 44, 150, 153, 

323 

saktimdny 13 
sama, 10, 15 1 
Sambhu, 371 

Sankara, 17, 52, 53, 60, 93, 94, loi, 
103, 108, 1 12, 1 13, 127, 129, 130, 

131, 132, 133, 134, 135, 136, X37, 

138, 14a, 144, 145, 146, 147, 148, 

175, 176, 179, 322, 325, 328, 341, 

342, 348, 353, 359, 397, 447 
Sankara Vedanta, 158 w., 365 
Sankara-vijaya, 56 

Sankarite, 16, 69, 70, 98, 116, 124, 125, 
175, 204, 215, zrSy zzoy zziy 224, 
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Sankarite (cont.) 

228, 230, 231, 232, 237, 245, 256, 

259, 260, 261, 262, 264, 266, 268, 

269, 270, 271, 277, 279, 280, 281, 

282, 289, 290, 293, 298, 299, 300, 

304, 305, 328, 361, 364, 369, 373, 

377, 391 
sankd^ 191 

sankd-nivrtti-dvdray 193 
Sankha^-cakra-dharaTta-vaday 379 
sarandgatiy 425 
iarandpattiy 425 
sarirasya visesa-vrttihy 39 «. 

Sarma, Nagaraja, 54 

jSatasloka-tzkdy 56 

Satananda, 53 

saucay 9, 151 

saury Uy 15 1 

salagrdma sildy 371 

sdntay 392, 432 

Santi, 3I3W- 

Santipur, 386, 387, 395 

idnto dantOy 322 

Sandilya, 350 

Sdndilya-sutray 350, 380 

Sdndilya-sutra-bhakti, 349, 350 

Sdstra-dtpikd, 3«. 

sdstrasy 52, 92, 128, 151, 321, 346 

sdstrayonitvdty 325, 326 

jSdstrdrthanirupanay 346 

Sdstrdrtha-prakarariay 374 

Sdstrartha^-prakarana^nibandhay 380 

;§ikhi Mahiti, 388 

Siksddasakay 394 

jSik^dpdtray 380, 381 

giva, 52 

8; Medhatithi on, 7 
Sobhana Bhatta, 53, 91, 92 
haddhdy 9, 350, 420 
Srdddhdprakaranay 373 
Srantanidhi, 383 
srdvarMy 103 
Sri Caitanya, 448 
>Srf, 157W. 

Srldevadasana, 383 

Sridhara, 10, ii, 12, 26^,, 27«., 46«., 
381, 382, 386, 387, 399, 405 
Sridhara-svami, i 
Sridhara Sarma, 373 
Srihar§a, 115, igin.y 192, 194 
Srikantba, 383 
Srikantbagarbha, 383 
Sriky§iia, 447 
&rlkurmay 51 

Srtmad-bhdgavatay 31, 386 


Sri Madhva and Madhvaisfriy 54 n. 
Srinatha, 2 
Srinatha Bhatta, 375 
Srinivasa, i, 59, 62, 64, 65, 87, 89, 90, 
98, loi, 102, 178, 237, 246 
Srinivasa Pandita, 386 
Srinivasa-tirtha, 64, 90 
Sripadaraja, 62 
Srirama Pandita, 385 
Srirahgam, 383, 388 
Sri-rupa, 389 
Sri-rupa Gosvami, 388 
Sri Sarvottama-stotray 374 
Srivasa, 387, 395 
Srivasa Pandita, 385 
srutiy 78, 86, 97, 121, 361, 363 
Srutisdra, 373 
Srugara-rasa-^mandanay 377 
Srngeri Monastery, 53, 54 
subhadUy 433 
Suddhd hhaktiy 392 
Suddhadvaita, 383 
Suddhddvaita--mdrtanday 377 
Suddhadvaita-parik^kdray 381 
suddho na bhdtiy 105 
sukapakslyay i 
Suklambara, 387 
Sudras, no 
sunyay 69, 70, 136, 312 
sunyatva-rupinly 42 
sUnyavddinSy 69 
SvetdivatarUy i2.gn. 

Svetdsvatara Upanisad, 38, 136, 137 

Syamala, 381 

Sy§malal Gosvami, 13 m. 

Sydmasdstrly 92 
Syamananda, 438 

Sasti-tantra, 36, 37, 38, 39, 45; as 
described in Ahirbudhnyay 39 
Satpadly 377 

^'Sat-sandarbhay i2«., 13^., 15W., 2iw., 

22«., 34b, 353^*, 380, 39b 400, 
401, 402, 403, 404, 406, 408, 41 1, 
412, 413, 415, 4^7 
Sattattva, 56 

Sodaia-granthay 374, 375, 380 
Sodaia-grantha-vivrtiy 379 

tacchesatatmakaprabhavenaivoddlptay 

413 

Tactile, 226 

tad’-avisaya-yogyatdtirohhdvay 366 
tadvindna sthdtum asaktihy 356 
tad-visayatvam eva tadakdratvaniy 216 
taijasa, 35, 41, i57, 3i5^* 
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taijasa-ahainkdra, 27, 36 
Taittinya Upanisad, 98, 131, 375, 381 
Taittirlya-upanisad-’bhdsyay 5 5 
Taittirtya-sruti^vdrttika-tikdf 5 5 
Talavakdra-bhd§ya, 90 
Talavakdra-bhdsya^tikdj 90 
Talavakdra-'khanddrtha-prakdsikd^ 90 
Talavakard^ttppanlj 90 
tamos, 31, 37, 40, 156, 157, 328, 334, 
342, 343, 370, 397. 400, 414, 417 
tanmatras, 24, 31, 35, 37, 46. 147, 156 
tantray 39 m. 

Tantra-dlptkdy 61, 62 
Tantra-sdra-mantroddharay 88 
Tantra-sdra^-samgrahay 55, 88 
Tantra-'Sdrokta-pujdvidhiy 88 
tantusu pata-samvdyahy 154 
tapaSy 9 

Taranginty 209, 21 1, 217, 222 

188 w., 189, 190, 191, 192, 193, 
194, 195, 196, 199, 202, 203 ; as stated 
by Vyasa-tirtha, 196; in Madhva, 
§rihar§a and Vy^sa-tirtha on, 193-6 
Tarka’^bhdsya, 189 
Tarka’-dlpikdy 189 

Tarka’-tandavdy 168 w., 171W., 172 
173 M., 184, 187, 192, X93, 194, 200 
tarkas ca dvividho samsaya-parisodhako 
vydpti-grdhakas cay 195 w. 
tasmad aikya-^buddhydlamhana-rupam 
yat pratlyate, 404 
Taste-potential, 35 
tat tu samanvaydty 128, 328 
tat team asi, 81, 397 
tattva, 334 

Tattva-clntdmanly 170, 171, 187, 195, 
199 M. 

Tattmdipana, 346, 347 w., 373 
Tattva-dipa-prakdsa, 351 
tattva-jndnay 416 
Tattoa-muktakaldpay 95 
Tattva’-nin^ayay 168 
Tattva^pradlpUy now. 
Tattva-^pratkpikdy i, 179 
Tattva-prakdHkdy 61, 62, 94, loi, 104, 
122, 147 

Tattva^prdkasikd-hhdva-'hodhay 1 01 
Tatwa-prakasikd-gata-mydya’-vivarana, 
101 

Tattva-prakdsikd-tippafii, 61 
Tattva-^prakdsikd-vdkydrtha-manjart, 

62 

Tattva-samkhydnay 35, 64, 65, 66, 150, 
XS7 

Tattva-sandarbha, 14 w., 16, 18, 438 


tattva-suddhiy 158, 218 w. 
tattvato-parindmah, 22 
Tattva-mvehay 55, 64, 65 
Tattvdrthadipay 348, 374 w., 379 
Tattvoddyotay 55, 64, 66, 69, 70 w. 
tatasthay 124, 408, 410 
tatastha-laksai^ay 122, 124, 422 
tatastha-saktiy 14, 21, 124, 393, 398, 
408, 410, 421 
tdddtmyay 107, 330, 340 
tdmasay 29, 35> 4i, 156, IS7, 275 
tdmasa-ahamkdray 27 
tdmasa gui^ay 44 

Tdmraparnl-srinivdsdcdryay 60, 62, 90 
tdrkikdbhimata’-paramdnutOy 313 w, 

T dtpary a-bodhiniy 59 
Tdtparya-^candrikdy 62, loi, 104, 109, 
112, 121, 122, 124, 129, 133W*, X34» 
135, 138, 141, I 43 > 156 
Tdtparya'-candrikd--nydya'-vwara'riay 
62 

Tatparya’-candrika-prakasay 62 
Tatparya-'candrikoddharai^a-^nyaya'^ 
•oivaranay 62 
Tdtparya-dlpikdy i 

Tatparya-dipikd-vyahkyd'-nydya^dlpa- 

kirandvaliy 60 

Tdtparya-prakdiikd-bhdva-bodhay 6 1 
Tdtparya-prakdsikd-gata-nydya- 
vivaranay 61 

Tdtparya-tikdy in, ii2w., 166 w,, 193 
Tdtparya-tippaniy 60 

31, 43, 92, 158, 373> 375 
Telugu, 375 
Telugu Brahmins, 371 
Testimony, 202; VySsa-tirtha on, 203 
Texts, 99 
Theistic yogay 34 
Thought-activity, 41 
T^e, 26, 27K., 31, 156, 182, 332 
Time-moments, 26 
Time-sense, 26 
Time-units, 332 
Timmarinsa Bhat^a, 89 
Timmannacarya, 62, 64, 10 1 

tippaniy 93 

tirobhdvay 340, 366, 367 

titiksdy 15 1 

Tlrthay 380 

toly 386 

traikdlika-badhyatvay 255 
Transcendant nature, 48 
Transcendence of God, 88 
Travancore, 388 
Trinity doctrine, 93 
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Trirammalaya^ 371 
Trivandrum, 53 
Ttividhanamavally 381 
Trivikrama, 52 

Trivikrama Pandita, 54, 91, loi 

Truth, 126, 224 

Truthfulness, 28 

Tuluva, 52 

turlyaj 315 w. 

tustif 39 M. 

Udayana, 192, 196, 199, 326 
Udaypur, 377 
uddharana, 345 
uddharanopanayay 202 
udbhuta-rupatvaty 243, 341 
Uddhava, 45 

Uddhavadasa Madhava, 388 
Uddhava-duta, 394 
Uddyotakara, 176 n., 177 w., 178 
Udipi, 52, 53, 93, 372 
udvegay 257, 357 
ujjvalay 433 w. 

Ujjvala-ntlamaTiiy 394, 433 
Ujjvala-mlama^i’-ttkd, 394 
Ujjvala-rasa-kand, 394 
Ultimate cause, 315 
Ultimate knowledge, 219 
Ultimate reality, 427 
Unconditional, 185 
Unconditional antecedent, 340 
Unconditional invariability, 97 
Unconditioned, 378 
Unfailing relation, 197, 198 
Unhappiness, 4 
Uniformity of nature, 195 
Unity, 79, I2S 
Universal, 152, 221, 222 
Universal body, 314 
Universal coexistence, 191 
Universal negation, 66 
Universal sincerity, 354 
Universe, 332 
Unreal, 22 

Upadesa-vi^aya-sankd-nirasa-vdday'^jg 

Upadeidmrtay 394 

Upadisasahasra^pkdf 55 

upajlvaka, 77 

upajtvyay 363 

upalahdhiy 143, 166, 176 

upamdnay 345 

upamitiy 338 

upanayay 151, 345 

Upani§ads, 96, 97, 98, 122, 128, 129, 
134, i:39» 145, I79> 320, 321, 
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326, 363, 368, 369, 370, 382, 391, 

414, 442 

Upanisad-dipikdy 379 
Upani^at-prasthdna, 55 
upapatti-dosa, 202 
upaddnay 21, 138, 328, 330 
upadana^karana, 138, 150, 330, 341, 

403 

updddnamsay 24 

upddhiy 60, 70, 83, 85, 86, 95, 96, 147, 
152, 193, 198, i99«-, 350, 370 
Upadhi^khandanay 55, 64, 65 
Upddhi’-khandana-vydkhyd-vivaranay 

64 

upddheh pratihimha-paksapdtitvamy 287 

updsandy 316, 323 

Utility, 406 

Utkala, 447 

Utkalikd-vallarly 394 

utsargUy igon, 

Utsava-pratana, 379, 380 
uttamay 433 

uttama-madhyamddhamay 161 
uttaruy 432 
Uttar a-mlmdmsdy 324 
uhay 188 

Orddhva-pundra-dharana-vdday 379 

Vacuity, 153 

vahni-‘Vydpyay i^zn. 

vaidharmyay 180 

vaidhly 424, 425, 426, 435 

vaidhi-hhaktiy 424, 426, 435, 442 

Vaidyanatha, 372 

vaijdtyay igon. 

vaikdrikay 'zrjy 41, 157 

vatkdrika ahamkdra, 35, 41 

Vaikunihay 15, 3 1 3, 397, 398, 400 

vaikunthadi-svarupa-vaibhava-rUpenay 

398 

vailaksaityay 117 
vairdgyay 40, iii, 391, 417 
vairdgya-misray 353, 354 
Vaih)dnaray 135 

Vaisesikay 150, I5i«., 153, 176, 177, 

325 

Vaisenka Sutras y I76n. 
Vaip^ava-purdnaSy 57 
Vai§nava religion, 434 
Vaisnava^tosinly 2 

Vai§iiavas, 17, 36, 98, 384, 393, 400, 
401, 40s, 407, 409, 432 
Vaisnavism, 20, 388, 393, 400 
VaimavisMy Saivaism and Minor 
ligious Systems y 51, 54 w. 
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Vakresvara, 386, 387 
Valid, 16 1 
Valid cognition, 276 
Valid knowledge, 278 
Validity, 75, 169, 171, 186, 253, 
346 

Validity of memory, 163 
Vallabha, i, 3, 330, 331, 323, 324, 337, 
328, 339, 330, 346, 350, 351, 352, 

355» 356, 357, 359, 3^1, 3^3, 3^7, 

371, 373, 374, 375, 37^, 377, 380, 

381, 383, 384; bhakti its classifica- 

tion, 353; hhakti its fruits, 355; 
hhakti^ obstacles to, 357; the concept 
of hhakti, 346 ff. ; concept of hhakti 
compared with that of the Bhdga- 
vata-purdna and other literature, 
346 ff. ; Vallabha (Gopesvarji) con- 
cept of bhakti, 35a ff. ; his concept of 
pusti-hhakti, 3 54 ; hhakti and the rasas, 
353 ff.; method of the attainment of 
bhakti, 354; bhakti and the meta- 
physical doctrine of monism, 348-9 ; 
bhakti and prema, 355—6; disciples 
and works, 373 ff.; life of, 371; his 
opposition to monistic satiny dsa, 
356; his outlook of the Upanisads, 
336; Vedanta categories according 
to, 333 ff.; Vedantic categories dis- 
cussed and criticized, 333-6; inter- 
pretation of the Vedanta by his 
followers, 358 ff.; his view con- 
trasted with that of Nyaya and 
Vijhana-bhik§u, 336-7; Vi§nusvami, 
relation with, 383; as interpreted by 
Vitthala, 363 ff. 

Vallabha (Puru§ottama), arthdpatti or 
implication, 345; causality, nature 
of, 341 ; distinction between instru- 
ment and cause, 340; doubt, 337—8; 
inference, 344-5 ; indeterminate and 
determinate knowledge, 337-8 ; right 
knowledge as perception and in- 
ference, 339-40; perceptual ex- 
perience, 341-3 ; illusory perception, 
nature of, 343; doctrine of may a 
explained by, 330-1 ; pramdnas, 
treatment of, 336 ff. 

Vallabha Bhatta, 388 
Vallabha'-dig-^vijaya, 38372. 

Vallabha Gosvami^s Prapanca-samsdra-- 
bheda, 363 
Vallabha-Misra, 386 
VallabhScarya, 3 

VaUahkdstaka, 358, 374, 377, 380 


Vanamali, 87 
Vahga, 91 
Varadaraja, 59, 314 
Vardhamana, 193, 193, 196, 393 
varna, 150 

vastutas tu sahdajanya-vrtti-visayaU 
vam eva driyatvam, 216 
VScaspati, 94, 104, 105, 107, 134, 193, 
195, 330, 387, 288 
vdcdrambhanam, 83 
vdda, 65 
Vadakatha, 381 
Vaddvali, 359 ?2., 360, 36372. 

Vadiraja, 63, 64, 87, 175 
Vadirajasvami, 59 
Vadindra, 53 
Vagbhata, 53 
Vagisa-tirtha, 56 
vdk, 148 

Vdkyasudhd^ttkd, 55 
vdkydnumdna, 3 
Vdkydrtha-candrikd, 103 
Vakyartha-^muktavali, 63 
Vamadeva, 27 
Vamana, 53 

vdsand, 43, 45, 150, 364 
Vasudeva, 3, 37, 38, 54, 57, i55, 3i3 n., 
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